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PREFACE 


The Oxford Anthology of American Literature is an historical selection from the 
literary expression of the American people. 

A man may look at writing as he chooses. We have regarded it as literature. Un¬ 
doubtedly by the introduction of a social approach, an interest in the history of American 
letters has been enormously stimulated. This has been occasioned partly by a general 
concern with social matters and social history; but it has been mostly seized on with a 
defensive enthusiasm for one quality when the presence of another, the purely literary, 
was not certain. While the endowment of a novel with proletarian significance, or the 
identification of an essay^ with the deistic movement, or the recognition of the spirit of 
democracy in a poem may form the basis of useful estimates, they leave unanswered the 
stubborn question of literary values. 

The writing of prose and poetry is primarily a conscious art, and for this reason an 
attempt has been made to express the literary life of this country. The seventeenth cen¬ 
tury has been comprehensively represented in the variety of its creative efforts; what has 
been generally regarded as odd will now assume validity as an American adaptation of 
suitable literary forms. In the nineteenth century, when Americans first purely literary 
figures began to appear, no significant development has been ignored, and an effort has 
been made to represent its chief writers generously enough to permit their study as stylists 
and experimenters. There has been no effort to be all-inclusive, and no timidity in ad¬ 
justing selections to vahOitions now generally accepted. Nor has there been hesitation to 
place on literature of the present that emphasis which its excellence demands. We have 
tried not to be satisfied with a puzzled gesture in this direction. These are the works 
which have interested literary figures of our own time, and through them the reader may 
understand that literature is a versatile and ever-changing art. The intent of the annota¬ 
tion and the somewhat informal commentary has been to show the directions of this 
change, and, when possible, to let men speak for themselves. 

In all cases we have attempted to make use of the most satisfactory texts. Most of the 
colonial selections have been modernized, lest literary merit be veiled in quaintness. In 
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such cases the change has been indicated. References have been made to the most accessible 
editions, though the texts do not always come from them. At the conclusion of each selec¬ 
tion the dates of composition and of first appearance in book-form have, when known, 
been added. 

• William Rose Benet 

Norman Holmes Pearson 

New Haven, 

August, 1938 
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THE OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 




JOHN SMITH 

1580-1631 


i?ROM A TRUE RELATION OF SUCH 
OCCURRENCES AND ACCIDENTS 
OF NOTE AS HATH HAPPENED 
AT VIRGINIA 

Settlement ^ 

Kind Sir^ commendations remembered, 
etc. You shall understand that after many 
crosses in the Downs by tempests, we ar¬ 
rived safely upon the southwest part of the 10 
great Canaries; within four or five days 
after, we set sail for Dominica, the twenty- 
sixth of April; the first land we made, we 
fell with Cape Henry, the very mouth of 
the Bay of Chesapeake, which at that pres¬ 
ent we little expected, having by a cruel 
storm been put to the northward. 

Anchoring in this bay, twenty or thirty 
went ashore with the captain, and in com¬ 
ing aboard [on land], they were assaulted 20 
with certain Indians, which charged them 
within pistol shot; in which conflict Cap¬ 
tain Archer and Mathew Morton were 
shot; whereupon Captain Newport, second¬ 
ing them, made a shot at them, which the 
Indians httle respected, but having spent 
their arrows retired without harm. And in 
that place was the box opened, wherein the 
council for Virginia was nominated; and 
arriving at the place where we are now 30 
seated, the council was sworn, and the 
president elected, which for that year was 
Mr. Edm. Maria Wingfield; where was 
made choice for our situation, a very fit 
place for the erecting of a great city, about 
which some contention passed betwixt 
Captain Wingfield and Captain Gosnold; 
notwithstanding, all our provision was 
brought ashore, and with as much speed 
as might be we went about our fortifica- 40 
tion. 

The two-and-twenty day of April, Cap¬ 
tain Newport and myself with divers 

I The selection, of which the title has been supplied 
and the text modernized by the editors, is from A True 
Relation of Such Occurrences and Accidents of Note as 
hath Happened at Virginia since the First Planting of 
that Colony which is now Resident in the South Part 
thereof, till the Last Return from 77iencc(London, 
1608); reprinted in Arber, ed.. Travels and Works 
»f Captain John i>w«/j(Edinburgh,i9io),5-22. The 
bracketed additions to the text are Arber’s. 


Others, to the number of twenty-two per¬ 
sons, set forward to discover the river some 
fifty or sixty miles, finding it in some places 
broader and in some narrower, the country 
(for the most part) on each side plain high 
ground, with many fresh springs, the 
people in all places kindly entreating us, 
dancing, and feasting us with strawberries, 
mulberries, bread, fish, and other of their 
country provisions, whereof we had plenty; 
for which Captain Newport kindly re¬ 
quited their least favors with bells, pins, 
needles, beads, or glasses, which so con¬ 
tented them that his liberahty made them 
follow us from place to place, and ever 
kindly to respect us. In the midway staying 
to refresh ourselves in a little isle, four or 
five savages came unto us which described 
unto us tlic course of the river, and after in 
our journey they often met us, trading with 
us for such provision as we had; and arriv¬ 
ing at Arrohattoc, he whom we supposed to 
be the chief king of all the rest most kindly 
entertained us, giving us in a guide to go 
with us up the river to Powhatan, of which 
place their great emperor taketh his name, 
where he that they honored for king used 
us kindly. But to finish this discovery, we 
passed on further, where within a mile we 
were intercepted with great craggy stones 
in the midst of the river, where the water 
fallcth so rudely and with such a violence 
as not any boat can possibly pass, and so 
broad disperseth the stream as there is not 
past five or six foot at a low water, and to 
the shore scarce passage with a barge; the 
water floweth four foot, and the freshes by 
reason of the rocks have left marks of the 
inundations eight or nine foot. The south 
side is plain low ground, and the north side 
high mountains, the rocks being of a grav¬ 
elly nature, interlaced with many veins of 
glistering spangles. 

That night we returned to Powhatan; the 
next day (being Whitsunday after dinner) 
we returned to the falls, leaving a mariner 
in pawn with the Indians for a guide of 
theirs; he that they honored for king fol¬ 
lowed us by the river. That afternoon we 
trifled in looking upon the rocks and river 
(further he would not go); so there we 
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erected a cross; and that night taking our The day before the ship’s departure, the 

man at Powhatan’s, Captain Newport con- King of Pamunkey sent the Indian that had 

gratulated his kindness with a gown and met us before in our discovery to assure us 

a hatchet; returning to Arrohattoc, and peace, our fort being then palisadoed round 

stayed there the next day to observe the and all our men in good health and corn- 

height thereof; and so with many signs of fort, albeit that through some discontented 

love we departed. humors it did not so long continue. For the 

The next day the Queen of Appomattoc President and Captain Gosnold, with the 

kindJy entreated us, her people being no rest of the council, being for the most part 

less contented than the rest, and from lo discontented with one another in so much 
thence we went to another place (the name that things were neither carried with that 

whereof I do not remember), where the discretion nor any business effected in such 

people showed us the manner of their good sort as wisdom would, nor our own 

diving for mussels, in which they find good and safety required, whereby and 

pearls. through the hard dealing of our President 

That night, passing by Weanoc some the rest of the council being diversely 

twenty miles from our fort, they according affected through his audacious command, 

to their former churlish condition seemed and for Captain Martin albeit very honest 

little to affect us; but as we departed and and wishing the best good yet so sick and 

lodged at the point of Weanoc, the people 20 weak, and myself so disgraced through 
the next morning seemed kindly to content others’ malice; through which disorder God 

us, yet we might perceive many signs of a (being angry with us) plagued us with such 

more jealousy in them than before, and famine and sickness that the living were 

also the hind that the King of Arrohattoc scarce able to bury the dead; our want of 

had given us altered liis resolution in going sufficient and good victuals, with continual 

to our fort, and with many kind circum- watching, four or five each night at three 

stances left us there. This gave us some bulwarks, being the chief cause. Only of 

occasion to doubt some mischief at the fort; sturgeon we had great store, whereon our 

yet Captain Newport intended to have vis- men would so greedily surfeit as it cost 

ited Paspahegh and Quioucohanock; but, 30 many their Lives; the sack, aqua vitae, and 
the instant change of the wind being fair for other preservatives for our health being 

our return, we repaired to the fort with all kept only in the President’s hands for his 

speed, where the first we heard was that own diet and his few associates, 

four hundred Indians the day before had Shortly after. Captain Gosnold fell sick 

assaulted the fort and surprised it; had not and within three weeks died. Captain Rat- 

God (beyond all their expectations) by cliffe being then also very sick and weak, 

means of the ships (at whom they shot with and myself having also tasted of the extrem- 

their ordnances and muskets) caused them ity thereof, but by God’s assistance being 

to retire, they had entered the fort with our well recovered. Kendall about this time for 

own men, which were then busied in setting 40 divers reasons deposed from being of the 
corn, their arms being then in dryfats and council; and shortly after it pleased God (in 

few ready but certain gentlemen of their our extremity) to move the Indians to bring 

own; in which conflict most of the council us corn, ere it was half ripe, to refresh us, 

was hurt, a boy slain in the pinnace, and when we rather expected when they would 

thirteen or fourteen more hurt. destroy us. 

With all speed we palisadoed our fort; About the tenth of September there was 

each other day for six or seven days we had about forty-six of our men dead; at which 

alarums by ambuscadoes, and four or five time. Captain Wingfield having ordered the 

cruelly wounded by being abroad; the Indi- affairs in such sort that he was generally 

ans* loss we know not, but as they report 50 hated of all, in which respect with one con- 
three were slain and divers hurt. sent he was deposed from his presidency; 

Captain Newport, having set things in and Captain Ratcliffe according to his 
order, set sail for England the twenty- course was elected. 

second of June, leaving provision for thir- Our provision being now within twenty 

teen or fourteen weeks. days spent, the Indians brought us great 
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store both of com and bread ready made; 
and also there came such abundance of 
fowls into the rivers as greatly refreshed our 
weak estates, whereupon many of our weak 
men were presently able to go abroad. 

As yet we had no houses to cover us, our 
tents were rotten, and our cabins worse 
than naught; our best commodity was iron, 
which wc made into little chisels. 

The President’s and Captain Martin’s 
sickness constrained me to be cape-mer¬ 
chant, and yet to spare no pains in making 
houses for the company; who, notwith¬ 
standing our misery, little ceased their 
malice, grudging, and muttering. 

As at this time were most of our chiefest 
men either sick or discontented, the rest 
being in such despair as they would rather 
starve and rot with idleness than be per¬ 
suaded to do anything for their own relief 
without constraint, our victuals being now 
within eighteen days spent and the Indians’ 
trade decreasing, I was sent to the mouth of 
the river, to Kecoughtan, an Indian town, 
to trade for corn and try the river for fish; 
but our fishing we could not effect by 
reason of the stormy weather. The Indians, 
thinking us near famished, with careless 
kindness offered us little pieces of bread 
and small handfulls of beans or wheat for a 
hatchet or a piece of copper; in like manner 
I entertained their kindness, and in like 
scorn offered them like commodities; but 
the children, or any that showed extraordi¬ 
nary kindness, I liberally contented with 
free gift of such trifles as well contented 
them. 

Finding this cold comfort, I anchored 
before the town and the next day returned 
to trade; but God (the absolute disposer of 
all hearts) altered their conceits, for now 
they were no less desirous of our commodi¬ 
ties than we of their corn. Under color to 
fetch fresh water, I sent a man to discover 
the town, their corn, and force, to try their 
intent in that they desired me up to their 
houses; which well imderstanding, with 
four shot I visited them. With fish, oysters, 
bread, and deer they kindly traded with me 
and my men, being no less in doubt of my 
intent than I of theirs; for well I might 
with twenty men have freighted a ship with 
com. The town containeth eighteen houses, 
pleasantly seated upon three acres of 
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ground upon a plain half environed with a 
great bay of the great river, the other part 
with a bay of the other river falling into the 
great bay, with a little isle fit for a castle 
in the mouth thereof, the town adjoining 
to the main by a neck of land of sixty 
yards. 

With sixteen bushels of corn I returned 
towards our fort; by the way I encountered 
lo with tw^o canoes of Indians, who came 
aboard me, being the inhabitants of Warras- 
queoc, a kingdom on the south side of the 
river, which is in breadth five miles, and 
twenty mile or near from the mouth. With 
these I traded, who, having but their hunt¬ 
ing provision, requested me to return to 
their town, where I should load my boat 
with corn; and with near thirty bushels I re¬ 
turned to the fort, the very name whereof 
20 gave great comfort to our despairing com¬ 
pany. 

Time thus passing away, and having not 
above fourteen days’ victuals left, some mo¬ 
tions were made about our President’s and 
Captain Archer’s going for England to pro¬ 
cure a supply; in which meantime we had 
reasonably fitted us witli houses. And our 
President and Captain Martin being able 
to walk abroad, with much ado it was 
30 concluded that the pinnace and barge 
should go towards Powhatan to trade for 
corn. 

Lots were cast who should go in her; the 
chance was mine; and while she was a-rig- 
ging, I made a voyage to Quioucohanock, 
where arriving, there was but certain women 
and children who fled from their houses; 
yet at last I drew them to draw near; truck 
they durst not, corn they had plenty, and to 
40 spoil I had no commission. 

In my return to Paspahegh, I traded with 
that churlish and treacherous nation; hav¬ 
ing loaded ten or twelve bushels of com, 
they offered to take our pieces and swords, 
yet by stealth, but [we] seeming to dislike 
it, they were ready to assault us: yet, stand¬ 
ing upon our guard, in coasting the shore, 
divers out of the woods would meet with 
us with com and trade. But lest we should 
50 be constrained either to endure overmuch 
wrong or directly [to] fall to revenge, seeing 
them dog us from place to place, it being 
night and our necessity not fit for wars, we 
took occasion to return with ten bushels of 
com. 
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Captain Martin after made two journeys 
to that nation of Paspahegh^ but each time 
returned with eight or ten bushels. 

All things being now ready for my jour¬ 
ney to Powhatan, for the performance 
thereof I had eight men and myself for the 
barge, as well for discovery as trading, [and 
in] the pinnace five mariners and two land- 
men to take in our ladings at convenient 
places. 

The ninth of November I set forward for 
the discovery of the country of Chicka- 
hominy, leaving the pinnace the next tide 
to follow and stay for my coming at Point 
Weanoc, twenty miles from our fort; the 
mouth of this river falleth into the great 
river at Paspahegh, eight miles above our fort. 

That afternoon I stayed the ebb in the 
bay of Paspahegh with the Indians; towards 
the evening certain Indians hailed me; one 
of them, being of Chickahominy, offered to 
conduct me to his country; the Paspahe- 
gheans grudged thereat. Along we went by 
moonlight; at midnight he brought us be¬ 
fore his town, desiring one of our men to go 
up with him, whom he kindly entertained 
and returned back to the barge. 

The next morning I went up to the town 
and showed them what copper and hatchets 
they should have for corn, each family 
seeking to give me most content. So long 
they caused me to stay that a hundred at 
least was expecting my coming by the river, 
with corn. What I liked, I bought; and lest 
they should perceive my too great want, I 
went higher up the river. 

This place is called Manosquosick, a 
quarter of a mile from the river, containing 
thirty or forty houses, upon an exceeding 
high land; at the foot of the hill towards the 
river is a plane wood watered with many 
springs, which fall twenty yards right down 
into the river. Right against the same is a 
great marsh of four or five miles’ circuit, 
divided in two islands by the parting of the 
river, abounding with fish and fowl of all 
sorts. 

A mile from thence is a town called 
Oraniocke. I further discovered the towns 
of Mansa, Apanaock, Werawahon, and 
Mamanahunt; [was] at each place kindly 
used, especially at the last, being the heart 
of the country; where were assembled two 
hundred people with such abundance of 


corn as, having laded our barge, as also I 
might have laded a ship. 

I returned to Paspahegh, and considering 
the want of corn at our fort, it being night, 
with the ebb, by midnight I arrived at our 
fort, where I found our pinnace run 
aground. 

The next morning I unladed seven hogs¬ 
heads into our store. 

The next morning I returned again; the 
second day I arrived at Mamanahunt, 
where the people, having heard of my com¬ 
ing, were ready with three or four hundred 
baskets, little and great, of which having 
laded my barge, with many signs of great 
kindness I returned. 

At my departure they requested me to 
hear our pieces, being in the midst of the 
river; wliich in regard of the echo seemed a 
peal of ordnance. Many birds and fowls 
they see us daily kill that much feared 
them. So desirous of trade were they that 
they would follow me with their canoes, 
and for anything give it me rather than 
return it back. So I unladed again seven 
or eight hogsheads at our fort. 

Having thus by God’s assistance gotten 
good store of corn, notwithstanding, some 
bad spirits not content with God’s provi¬ 
dence still grew mutinous; in so much that 
our President, having occasion to chide 
the smith for his misdemeanor, he not only 
gave him bad language but also offered to 
strike him with some of his tools. For which 
rebellious act the smith was by a jury con¬ 
demned to be hanged; but being upon 
the ladder, continuing very obstinate as 
hoping upon a rescue, when he saw no 
other way but death with him, he became 
penitent and declared a dangerous con¬ 
spiracy; for which Captain Kendall, as 
principal, was by a jury condemned, and 
shot to death. 

This conspiracy appeased, I set forward 
for the discovery of the river [of] Chicka¬ 
hominy. This third time I discovered the 
towns of Mattapanient, Morinogh, Aska- 
kep, Moysenock, Righkahauk, Nechanicok, 
Mattalunt, Attamuspincke, and divers 
others; their plenty of corn I found de¬ 
creased, yet lading the barge I returned to 
our fort. 
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Our store being now indifferently well 
provided with corn^ there was much ado 
for to have the pinnace go for England^ 
against wliich Captain Martin and myself 
stood chiefly against it; and in fine, after 
many dcbatings pro et contra^ it was resolved 
to stay a further resolution. 

This matter also quieted, I set forward to 
finish this discovery, which as yet I had lo 
neglected in regard of the necessity we had 
to take in provision whilst it was to be had. 
Forty miles I passed up the river, which for 
the most part is a quarter of a mile broad 
and three fathom and a half deep, exceed- 
[ing] oozy, many great low marshes, and 
many high lands, especially about the midst 
at a place called Aioysonicke, a peninsula of 
four miles’ circuit, betwixt two rivers, 
joined to the main by a neck of forty or fifty 20 
yards, and forty or fifty yards from the 
high-water mark. On both sides in the very 
neck of the main are liigh hills and dales, 
yet much inhabited, the isle declining in a 
plain fertile corn field, the lower end a low 
marsh. More plenty of swans, cranes, geese, 
ducks, and mallards, and divers sorts of 
fowls, none would desire; more plain fertile 
planted ground in such great proportions 
as there I had not seen; of a light black 30 
sandy mould, the cliffs commonly red, 
white, and yellow-colored sand and, under, 
red and white clay; fish [in] great plenty, 
and people [in] abundance; the most of their 
inhabitants in view of the neck of land, 
where a better seat for a town cannot be 
desired. 

At the end of forty miles this river envi- 
roneth many low islands, at each high water 
drowned, for a mile, where it uniteth itself 40 
at a place called Appocant, the highest 
town inhabited. 

Ten miles higher I discovered with the 
barge; in the midway, a great tree hindered 
my passage, which I cut in two. Here the 
river became narrower, eight, nine, or ten 
foot at a high water, and six or seven at a 
low; the stream exceeding swift, and the 
bottom hard channel; the ground, most 
part a low plain, sandy soil. This occasioned 50 
me to suppose it might issue from some 
lake or some broad ford, for it could not be 
far to the head, but rather then I would 
endanger the barge. ^ Yet to have been able 

I Smith probably means: *but in that case I should 
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to resolve this doubt, and to discharge the 
imputations of malicious tongues that half 
suspected I durst not for so long delaying, 
some of the company as desirous as myself, 
we resolved to hire a canoe and return with 
the barge to Appocant, there to leave the 
barge secure and put ourselves upon the 
adventure; the country only a vast and wild 
wilderness, and but only that town. 

Within three or four mile we hired a 
canoe, and two Indians to row us the next 
day a-fowling. Having made such provision 
for the barge as was needful, I left her there 
to ride, with express charge not any [one] to 
go ashore till my return. 

Though some wise men may condemn 
this too bold attempt of too much indiscre¬ 
tion, yet if they well consider the friendship 
of the Indians in conducting me, the deso- 
lateness of the country, the probability of 
some lake, and the malicious judges of my 
actions at home, as also to have some mat¬ 
ters of worth to encourage our adventurers 
in England, [these] might well have caused 
any honest mind to have done the like, as 
well for his own discharge as for the public 
good. 

Having two Indians for my guide and 
two of our own company, I set forward, 
leaving seven in the barge. 

Having discovered twenty miles further 
in this desert, the river still kept his depth 
and breadth, but [was] much more cum¬ 
bered with trees. 

Here we went ashore (being some twelve 
miles liigher than the barge had been) to 
refresh ourselves, during the boiling of our 
victuals. One of the Indians I took with me, 
to see the nature of the soil, and to cross the 
boughts of the river; the other Indian I left 
with Master Robbinson and Thomas Emry, 
with their matches lighted and order to dis¬ 
charge a piece for my retreat, at the first 
sight of any Indian. 

But within a quarter of an hour I heard 
a loud cry and a holloing of Indians, but no 
warning piece. Supposing them surprised 
and that the Indians had betrayed us, pres¬ 
ently I seized him and bound his arm fast 
to my hand in a garter, with my pistol ready 
bent to be revenged on him; he advised 
me to fly, and seemed ignorant of what was 
done. 

definitely endanger the barge [by proceeding up¬ 
stream].* 
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But as we went discoursing, I was struck 
with an arrow on the right thigh, but with¬ 
out harm; upon this occasion I espied two 
Indians drawing their bows, which I pre¬ 
vented in discharging a French pistol. 

By that I had charged again, three or four 
more did the like; for the first fell down and 
fled. At my discharge, they did the like. My 
hind I made my barricade, who offered not 
to strive. Twenty or thirty arrows were shot 
at me, but short. Three or four times I had 
discharged my pistol ere the king of Pamun- 
key, called Opechancanough, with two him- 
dred men environed me, each drawing their 
bow; which done they laid them[selves] 
upon the ground, yet without shot. 

My hind treated betwixt them and me of 
conditions of peace; he discovered me to be 
the captain. My request was to retire to the 
boat; they demanded my arms; the rest 
they said were slain, only me they would 
reserve. 

The Indian importuned me not to shoot. 
In retiring, being in the midst of a low 
quagmire and minding them more than my 
steps, I stepped fast into the quagmire, and 
also the Indian in drawing me forth. 

Thus surprised, I resolved to try their 
mercies; my arms I cast from me, till which 
none durst approach me. 

Being seized on me, they drew me out 
and led me to the king. 1 presented him 
with a compass dial, describing by my best 
means the use thereof; whereat he so amaz- 
edly admired as he suffered me to proceed 
in a discourse of the roundness of the earth, 
the course of the sun, moon, stars, and 
planets. 

With kind speeches and bread he re¬ 
quited me, conducting me where the canoe 
lay and John Robbinson slain, with twenty 
or thirty arrows in him. Emry I saw not. 

I perceived by the abundance of fires all 
over the woods. At each place I expected 
when they would execute me, yet they used 
me with what kindness they could. 

Approaching their town, which was 
within six miles where I was taken, only 
made as arbors and covered with mats, 
which they remove as occasion requires, all 
the women and children, being advertised 
of this accident, came forth to meet them; 
the king well guarded with twenty bowmen, 
five flank and rear, and each flank before 
,him a sword and a piece, and after him the 


like, then a bowman, then I, on each hand » 
bowman, the rest in file in the rear, which 
rear led forth amongst the trees in abition, 
each his bow and a handful of arrows, a 
quiver at his back grimly painted; on each 
flank a sergeant, the one running alwa>s 
towards the front, the other towards the 
rear, each a true pace and in exceeding good 
order. 

lo This being a good time continued, they 
cast themselves in a ring with a dance; and 
so each man departed to his lodging. 

The captain conducting me to his lodg¬ 
ing, a quarter of venison and some ten 
pound of bread I had for supper; what I 
left was reserved for me, and sent with me 
to my lodging. 

Each morning three women presented 
me three great platters of fine bread; more 
20 venison than ten men could devour I had. 
My gown, points and garters, my compass, 
and my tablet they gave me again. Though 
eight ordinarily guarded me, I wanted not 
what they could devise to content me; and 
still our longer acquaintance increased our 
better affection. 

Much they threatened to assault our fort, 
as they were solicited by the king of Paspa- 
hegh, who showed at our fort great signs of 
30 sorrow for this mischance. The king took 
great delight in understanding the manner 
of our ships, and sailing the seas, the earth 
and skies, and of our God. What he knew of 
the dominions he spared not to acquaint me 
with, as of certain men clothed at a place 
called Ocanahonan, clothed like me; the 
course of our river; and that within four or 
five days’ journey of the falls was a great 
turning of salt water, 

40 I desired he would send a messenger to 
Paspahegh with a letter I would write, by 
which they should understand how kindly 
they used me and that I was well, lest they 
should revenge my death. This he granted 
and sent three men, in such weather as in 
reason were impossible by any naked to be 
endured. Their cruel minds towards the 
fort I had diverted, in describing the ord¬ 
nance and the mines in the fields, as also 
50 the revenge Captain Newport would take of 
them at his return. Their intent, I inserted 
the fort, [as also of] the people of Ocana- 
honum and the back sea; this report they 
after found divers Indians that confirmed. 

The next day after my letter, came a sav- 
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age to my lodging with his sword, to have 
slain me; but being by my guard inter¬ 
cepted, with a bow and arrow he offered to 
have effected his purpose. The cause I 
knew not till the king, understanding there¬ 
of, came and told me of a man a-dying, 
wounded with my pistol; he told me also of 
another I had slain; yet the most concealed 
they had any hurt. This was the father of 
him I had slain, whose fury to prevent, the lo 
king presently conducted me to another 
kingdom, upon the top of the next north¬ 
erly river, called Youghtanund. 

Having feasted me, he further led me to 
another branch of the river, called Matta- 
panient; to two other hunting towns they 
led me, and to each of these countries, a 
house of the great emperor of Powhatan, 
whom as yet I supposed to be at the falls; to 
him I told him I must go, and so return to 20 
Paspahegh. 

After this four or five days’ march we 
returned to Rasawrack, the first town they 
brought me to; where, binding the mats in 
bundles, they marched two days’ journey 
and crossed the river of Youghtanund 
where it was as broad as Thames, so con¬ 
ducting me to a place called Menapacute in 
Pamunkey, where the king inhabited^ 

The next day another king of that nation, 30 
called Kekataugh, having received some 
kindness of me at the fort, kindly invited 
me to feast at his house; the people from all 
places flocked to see me, each showing to 
content me. 

By this, the great king hath four or five 
houses, each containing fourscore or an 
hundred foot in length, pleasantly seated 
upon an high sandy hill, from whence you 
may see westerly a goodly low country, the 40 
river before the which his crooked course 
causeth many great marshes of exceeding 
good ground. An hundred houses and 
many large plains are here together inhab¬ 
ited. More abimdance of fish and fowl and 
a pleasanter seat cannot be imagined. The 
king with forty bowmen to guard me en¬ 
treated me to discharge my pistol, which 
they there presented me, with a mark at six 
score to strike therewith; but to spoil the 50 
practice, I broke the cock, whereat they 
were much discontented, though a chance 
supposed. 

From hence this kind king conducted me 
to a place called Rappahannock, a kingdom 
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upon another river northward; the cause of 
this was that the year before a ship had been 
in the river of Pamunkey, who, having been 
kindly entertained by Powhatan their em¬ 
peror, they returned thence and discovered 
the river of Rappahannock; where being 
received with like kindness, yet he slew the 
king and took of his people; and they sup¬ 
posed I were he. But the people reported 
him [to be] a great man that was [the] 
captain, and using me kindly, the next day 
we departed. 

This river of Rappahannock seemeth in 
breadth not much less than that we dwell 
upon. At the mouth of the river is a coun¬ 
try called Cuttatawomen; upwards is Mo- 
raughtacund, Tapohanock, Appamatuck, 
and Nantaughtacund; at Topmanahocks, 
the head issuing from many mountains. 

The next night I lodged at a hunting 
town of Powhatan’s, and the next day ar¬ 
rived at Werowacomoco upon the river of 
Pamunkey, where the great king is resident. 
By the way we passed by the top of another 
httle river, which is betwixt the two, called 
Piankatank. The most of this country [is] 
through desert, yet exceeding fertile; good 
timber, most hills and dales, in each valley 
a crystal spring. 

Arriving at Werowacomoco, their em¬ 
peror proudly lying upon a bedstead a foot 
high, upon ten or twelve mats, richly hung 
with many chains of great pearls about his 
neck, and covered with a great covering of 
raccoon. At [his] head sat a woman, at his 
feet another; on each side sitting upon a 
mat upon the ground were ranged his chief 
men on each side the fire, ten in a rank, and 
behind them as many young women, each 
[with] a great chain of white beads over 
their shoulders, their heads painted in 
red; and with such a grave and majestical 
countenance as drave me into admiration 
to see such state in a naked savage. 

He kindly welcomed me with good words 
and great platters of sundry victuals, assur¬ 
ing me his friendship and my liberty within 
four days. He much delighted in Opechan- 
canough’s relation of what I had described 
to him, and oft examined me upon the 
same. 

He asked me the cause of our coming. 

I told him being in fight with the Span¬ 
iards our enemy, being overpowered, near 
put to retreat, and by extreme weather put 
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to this shores where landing at Chesapeake, 
the people shot us, but at Kecoughtan they 
kindly used us; we by signs demanded fresh 
water, they described us up the river was 
all fresh water; at Paspahegh also they 
kindly used us; our pinnace being leaky, 
we were enforced to stay to mend her, till 
Captain Newport my father came to con¬ 
duct us away. 

He demanded why we went further with lo 
our boat. I told him in that I would have 
occasion to talk of the back sea, that on the 
other side the main, where was salt water. 

My father had a child slain, which we sup¬ 
posed Monacan his enemy [had done], 
whose death we intended to revenge. 

After good deliberation, he began to 
describe me the countries beyond the falls, 
with many of the rest, confirming what not 
only Opcchancanough and an Indian which 20 
had been prisoner to Powhatan had before 
told me; but some called it five days, some 
six, some eight, where the said water 
dashed amongst many stones and rocks 
each storm, which caused ofttimes the head 
of the river to be brackish. 

Anchanachuck he described to be the 
people that had slain my brother, whose 
death he would revenge. He described also 
upon the same sea a mighty nation called 30 
Bocootawwonauke, a fierce nation that did 
eat men and warred with the people of 
Moyawance and Pataromerke, nations upon 
the top of the head of the bay, under his 
territories, where the year before they had 
slain an hundred. He signified their crowns 
were shaven, long hair in the neck, tied on 
a knot, swords like pole-axes. 

Beyond them, he described people with 
short coats and sleeves to the elbows, that 40 
passed that way in ships like ours. Many 
kingdoms he described me to the head of 
the bay, which seemed to be a mighty river 
issuing from mighty mountains betwixt the 
two seas. The people clothed at Ocana- 
howan he also confirmed, and the southerly 
countries also, as the rest that reported us to 
be within a day and a half of Mangoge, two 
days of Chowanoc, six from Roonock, to 
the south part of the back sea. He described 50 
a country called Anone, where they have 
abundance of brass and houses walled as 
ours. 

I requited his discourse (seeing what 
pride he had in his great and spacious do¬ 


minions, seeing that all he knew were under 
his territories) in describing to him the 
territories of Europe, which was subject to 
our great king, whose subject I was, the 
innumerable multitude of his ships; I gave 
him to understand the noise of trumpets 
and terrible manner of fighting [that] were 
under Captain Newport my father, whom I 
entitled the Meworames, which they call 
the king of all the waters. At his greatness 
he admired and not a little feared. He de¬ 
sired me to forsake Paspahegh and to live 
with him upon his river, a country called 
Capahowasic. He promised to give me 
corn, venison, or what I wanted to feed us; 
hatchets and copper v;c should make him, 
and none should disturb us. 

This request I promised to perform; and 
thus, having with all the kindness he could 
devise sought to content me, he sent me 
home with four men—one that usually car¬ 
ried my gown and knapsack after me, two 
others loaded with bread, and one to ac¬ 
company me. 

This river of Pamunkey is not past 
twelve miles from that we dwell on, his 
course northwest and westerly as the other. 
Werowacomoco is upon salt water in 
breadth two miles, and so keepeth his 
course without any tarrying some twenty 
miles; where at the parting of the fresh 
water and the salt it divideth itself into two 
parts, the one part to Goughland, as broad 
as Thames, and navigable with a boat 
threescore or fourscore miles and with a 
ship fifty; exceeding crooked, and many low 
grounds and marshes, but inhabited with 
abundance of warlike and tall people. The 
country of Youghtanund of no less worth, 
only it is lower; but all the soil a fat, fertile, 
sandy ground. Above Menapucunr, many 
high, sandy mountains. By the river is 
many rocks, seeming, if not, of several 
mines. 

The other branch a little less in breadth, 
yet extendeth not near so far, nor so well 
inhabited; somewhat lower, and a white 
sandy and a white clay soil; here is their 
best terra sigillata. The mouth of the river, 
as I see in the discovery thereof with Cap¬ 
tain Newport, is half a mile broad, and 
within four miles not above a musket shot; 
the channel exceeding good and deep, the 
river straight to the divisions. Kiskirk the 
nearest nation to the entrances. 
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Their religion and ceremony I observed 
was thus: three or four days after my taking, 
seven of them in the house where I lay, 
each with a rattle, began at ten o’clock in 
the morning to sing about the fire, which 
they environed with a circle of meal, and 
after a foot or two from that at the end of 
each song laid down two or three grains 
of wheat; continuing this order till they 
have included six or seven hundred in a lo 
half circle; and after that, two or three 
more circles in like manner, a hand breadth 
from other. That done, at each song, they 
put betwixt every three, two, or five grains 
a little stick; so counting as an old woman 
her paternoster. 

One disguised with a great skin, his head 
hung round with little skins of weasels and 
other vermin, with a crownet of feathers on 
his head, painted as ugly as the devil, at the 20 
end of each song will make many signs and 
demonstrations with strange and vehement 
actions. Great cakes of deer suet, deer, and 
tobacco he casteth in the fire. Till six o’clock 
in the evening their howling would con¬ 
tinue ere they would depart. 

Each morning in the coldest frost the 
principal, to the number of twenty or thirty, 
assembled themselves in a round circle a 
good distance from the town, where they 30 
told me they there consulted where to hunt 
the next day. 

So fat they fed me that I much doubted 
they intended to have sacrificed me to the 
Quiyoughquosicke, which is a superior 
power they worship; a more uglier thing 


cannot be described. One they have for 
chief sacrifices, which also they call Qui¬ 
youghquosicke. To cure the sick, a man 
with a rattle and extreme howling, shouting, 
singing, and such violent gestures and antic 
actions over the patient, will suck out blood 
and phlegm from the patient, out of their 
unable stomach or any diseased place, as no 
labor will more tire them. 

Tobacco they offer the water in passing 
in foul weather. The death of any they la¬ 
ment with great sorrow and weeping. Their 
kings they bury betwixt two mats within 
their houses, with all his beads, jewels, 
hatchets, and copper; the others in graves 
like ours. They acknowledge no resur¬ 
rection. 

Powhatan hath three brethren and two 
sisters; each of his brethren succeeded other. 
For the crown, their heirs inherit not, but 
the first heirs of the sisters, and so succes¬ 
sively the women’s heirs. For the kings 
have as many women as they will, his sub¬ 
jects two, and most but one. 

From Werowacomoco is but twelve 
miles, yet the Indians trifled away that day 
and would not go to our fort by any per¬ 
suasions, but in certain old hunting houses 
of Paspahegh we lodged all night. 

The next morning ere sunrise we set for¬ 
ward for our fort, where we arrived within 
an hour; where each man with the truest 
signs of joy they could express welcomed 
me. . . . 
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NEWS FROM VIRGINIA ^ 

It is no idle fabulous tale, nor is it feigned 
news: 

For Truth herself is here arrived, because 
you should not muse. 

I The full title is as follows: News from Virginia. The 
Lost Flock Triumphant. With the Happy Arrival of that 
Famous and Worthy Knight, Sir Thomas Gates, and 
Valiant Captain, Mr. Christopher Newport, and Others 
into England. With the Manner of their Distress in the 
Island of Devils {otherwise called Bermuda), where they 
remained 42 Weeks, and built two Pinnaces in which they 
returned into Virginia(LoT\don,i6i6). The text has 
been modernized by the editors. 


With her both Gates and Newport come to 
tell report doth He 

Which did divulge unto the world that they 
at sea did die. 


’Tis true that eleven months and more, 
these gallant worthy wights 
Was in the ship, Sea-Venture named, 
deprived Virginia’s sight. 

And bravely did they glide the main, ’til 
Neptime ’gan to frown. 

As if a courser proudly backed would throw 
his rider down. 
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The seas did rage, the winds did blow, 
distressed were they then; 

Their ship did leak, her tacklings break, in 
danger were her men. lo 

But Heaven was pilot in this storm, and to 
an island near, 

Bermoothawes called, conducted them, 
which did abate their fear. 

But yet these worthies forced were, 
oppressed with weather again. 

To run their ship between two rocks, where 
she doth stiU remain; 

And then on shore the island came, 
inhabited by hogs. 

Some fowl and tortoises there were. They 
only had one dog 

To kill these swine to yield them food, that 
little had to eat; 

Their store was spent, and all things scant; 
alas! they wanted meat. 

A thousand hogs that dog did kill, their 
hunger to sustain. 

And with such food did in that isle two- 

and-forty weeks remain. 20 

And there two gallant pinnaces did build of 
cedar-tree; 

The brave Deliverance one was called, of 
seventy ton was she. 

The other Patience had to name, her 
burden thirty ton; 

Two only of their men which there pale 
death did overcome. 

And for the loss of these two souls, which 
were accounted dear, 

A son and daughter then was born, and 
were baptized there. 

The two-and-forty weeks being past, they 
hoist sail and away; 

Their ships with hogs well freighted were, 
their hearts with mickle joy. 

And so unto Virginia came, where these 
brave soldiers find 

The Englishmen oppressed with grief and 
discontent in mind. 30 

They seemed distracted and forlorn, for 
those two worthies’ loss; 

Yet at their home return they joyed; 
amongst them some were cross. 


And in the midst of discontent came noble 
Delaware; 

He heard their griefs on either part, and set 
them free from care. 

He comforts them and cheers their hearts, 
that they aboimd with joy; 

He feeds them full and feeds their souls 
with God’s word every day. 

A discreet council he creates of men of 
worthy fame. 

That noble Gates lieutenant was the 
admiral had to name. 

The worthy Sir George Somers, knight, 
and others of command; 

Master George Percy, which is brother 

imto Northumberland. 4^ 

Sir Ferdinando Wayneman, knight, and 
others of good fame. 

That noble lord his company, which to 
Virginia came 

And landed there; his number was one 
hundred seventy; then 

Add to the rest, and they make full four 
hundred able men. 

Where they imto their labor fall, as men 
that mean to thrive; 

Let’s pray that Heaven may bless them all, 
and keep them long alive. 

Those men that vagrants lived with us, 
have there deserved well; 

Their governor writes in their praise, as 
divers letters tell. 

And to th’adventurers thus he writes: ‘Be 
not dismayed at all. 

For scandal cannot do us wrong; God will 
not let us fafl. 5c 

Let England know our willingness, for that 
our work is good; 

We hope to plant a nation, where none 
before hath stood. 

‘To glorify the Lord ’tis done, and to no 
other end; 

He that would cross so good a work, to God 
can be no friend. 

There is no fear of htmger here, for com 
much store here grows; 

Much fish the gallant rivers yield, ’tis truth 
without suppose. 
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‘Great store of fowl, of venison, of grapes 
and mulberries, 

Of chesmuts, walnuts, and such like, of 
fruits and strawberries; 

There is indeed no want at all, but some, 
conditioned ill. 

That wish the work should not go on, with 
words do seem to kill.’ 60 


To such as to Virginia do purpose to 
repair; 

And when that they shall thither come, 
each man shall have his share. 

Day wages for the laborer, and for his 
more content, 

A house and garden plot shall have; 
besides, ’tis further meant 


And for an instant of their store, the noble 
Delaware 

Hath for the present hither sent, to testify 
his care 

In managing so good a work, two gallant 
ships, by name 

The Blessing and the Hercules^ well fraught, 
and in the same 

Two ships are these commodities: furs, 
sturgeon, caviar, 

Black-walnut tree, and some deal boards, 
with such they laden are; 

Some pearl, some wainscot and clapboards, 
with some sassafras wood. 

And iron promised, for ’tis true their mines 
are very good. 


That every man shall have a part, and not 
there be denied 

Of general profit, as if that he twelve 
pounds ten shillings paid; 

And he that in Virginia shall copper coin 
receive. 

For hire or commodities, and will the 

country leave 80 

Upon delivery of such coin unto the 
governor. 

Shall by exchange at his return be by their 
treasurer 

Paid him in London at first sight; no man 
shall cause to grieve. 

For ’tis their general will and wish that 
every man should live. 


Then maugre scandal, false report, or any 
opposition, 

Th’adventurers do thus divulge to men of 
good condition, 70 

That he that wants shall have relief, be he 
of honest mind. 

Apparel, coin, or any thing, to such they 
will be kind; 


The number of adventurers, that are for 
this plantation. 

Are full eight hundred worthy men, some 
noble, all of fashion. 

Good, discreet, their work is good, and as 
they have begun. 

May Heaven assist them in their work; and 
thus our news is done. 
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FROM OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION 

Of Tfieir Voyage, and How They Passed 
THE Sea, and of Their Safe Arrival at 
Cape Cod ^ 

September 6, [1620]. These troubles being 
blown over, and now all being compact to¬ 
gether in one ship, they put to sea again 
with a prosperous wind, which continued 
divers days together, which was some en¬ 
couragement imto them; yet according to 
the usual manner many were afflicted with 

T The selection, the text of which has been modernized 
by the editors, is Chapter 9 of Of Plymouth Plantation, 


seasickness. And I may not omit here a spe¬ 
cial work of God’s providence. There was a 
proud and very profane yoimg man, one of 
the seamen, of a lusty, able body, which 
made him the more haughty; he would 
alway be contemning the poor people in 
their sickness, and cursing them daily with 
grievous execrations, and did not let to tell 
them that he hoped to help to cast half of 
them overboard before they came to their 
journey’s end, and to make merry with 
what they had; and if he were by any gently 
reproved, he would curse and swear most 
bitterly. But it pleased God before they 
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came half-seas over to smite this young 
man with a grievous disease^ of which he 
died in a desperate manner^ and so was 
himself the first that was thrown over¬ 
board. Thus his curses light on his own 
head; and it was an astonishment to all his 
feUows^ for they noted it to be the just hand 
of God upon him. 

After they had enjoyed fair winds and 
weather for a season^ they were encoun¬ 
tered many times with cross winds, and met 
with many fierce storms, with which the 
ship was shrewdly shaken, and her upper 
works made very leaky; and one of the 
main beams in the midships was bowed and 
cracked, which put them in some fear that 
the ship could not be able to perform the 
voyage. So some of the chief of the com¬ 
pany, perceiving the mariners to fear the 
sufficiency of the ship, as appeared by their 
muttcrings, they entered into serious con¬ 
sultation with the master and other officers 
of the ship, to consider in time of the 
danger, and rather to return than to cast 
themselves into a desperate and inevitable 
peril. And truly there was great distraction 
and difference of opinion amongst the mari¬ 
ners themselves; fain would they do what 
could be done for their wages’ sake (being 
now half the seas over), and on the other 
hand they were loath to hazard their lives 
too desperately. But in examining of all 
opinions, the master and others affirmed 
they knew the ship to be strong and firm 
imder water; and for the buckling of the 
main beam, there was a great iron screw 
the passengers brought out of Holland 
which would raise the beam into his place; 
the which being done, the carpenter and 
master affirmed that with a post put under 
it, set firm in the lower deck, and otherways 
botmd, he would make it sufficient. And as 
for the decks and upper works, they would 
caulk them as well as they could, and 
though with the working of the ship they 
would not long keep staunch, yet there 
would otherwise be no great danger, if they 
did not overpress her with sails. So they 
committed themselves to the will of God, 
and resolved to proceed. In sundry of these 
storms the winds were so fierce, and the 
seas so high, as they could not bear a knot 
of sail, but were forced to hull, for divers 
days together. And in one of them, as they 
thus lay at hull in a mighty storm, a lusty 


young man (called John Howland), coming 
upon some occasion above the gratings, was 
with a seel of the ship thrown into the sea; 
but it pleased God that he caught hold of 
the topsail halyards, which hung over¬ 
board and ran out at length; yet he held his 
hold, though he was sundry fathoms under 
water, till he was hauled up by the same 
rope to the brim of the water, and then with 
lo a boat hook and other means got into the 
ship again, and his life saved; and though 
he was something ill with it, yet he lived 
many years after, and became a profitable 
member both in church and common¬ 
wealth. In all this voyage there died but 
one of the passengers, wliich was William 
Butten, a youth, servant to Samuel Fuller, 
when they drew near the coast. But to omit 
other things, that I may be brief, after long 
20 beating at sea they fell with that land which 
is called Cape Cod; the which being made 
and certainly known to be it, they were not 
a little joyful. After some deliberation had 
amongst themselves and with the master of 
the ship, they tacked about and resolved to 
stand for the southward, the wind and 
tveather being fair, to find some place 
about Hudson’s River for their habitation. 
But after they had sailed that course about 
30 half the day, they fell amongst dangerous 
shoals and roaring breakers, and they were 
so far entangled therewith as they con¬ 
ceived themselves in great danger; and the 
wind shrinking upon them withall, they re¬ 
solved to bear up again for the Cape, and 
thought themselves happy to get out of 
those dangers before night overtook them, 
as by God’s providence they did. And the 
next day they got into the Cape harbor 
40 where they rid in safety. A word or two by 
the way of this cape; it was thus first 
named by Captain Gosnold and his com¬ 
pany,^ Anno 1602, and after by Captain 
Smith was called Cape James; but it re¬ 
tains the former name amongst seamen. 
Also that point which first showed those 
dangerous shoals unto them, they called 
Point Care, and Tucker’s Terror; but the 
French and Dutch to this day call it Mala- 
50 barr, by reason of those perilous shoals and 
the losses they have suffered there. 

Being thus arrived in a good harbor and 

I ‘Because they took much of that fish there.’ Author’s 
note, Bradford*s History 'Of Plimoth Plantation*(Boa- 

ton,i 899)^94. 
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brought safe to land^ they fell upon their 
knees and blessed the God of heaven^ who 
had brought them over the vast and furious 
ocean, and delivered them from all tlie 
perils and miseries thereof, again to set 
their feet on the firm and stable earth, their 
proper element. And no marvel if they 
were thus joyful, seeing wise Seneca was so 
affected with sailing a few miles on the 
coast of his own Italy, as he affirmed that he 10 
had rather remain twenty years on his way 
by land than pass by sea to any place in a 
short time, so tedious and dreadful was the 
same unto him. 

But here I cannot but stay and make a 
pause, and stand half amazed at this poor 
people’s present conditionj and so I think 
will the reader too, when he well considers 
the same. Being thus passed the vast ocean, 
and a sea of troubles before in their prepa- 20 
ration (as may be remembered by that 
which went before), they had now no 
friends to welcome them, nor inns to enter¬ 
tain or refresh their weather-beaten bodies, 
no houses or much less towns to repair to, 
to seek for succor. It is recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture as a mercy to the apostle and his ship¬ 
wrecked company that the barbarians 
showed them no small kindness in refresh¬ 
ing them; but these savage barbarians, 30 
when they met with them (as after will 
appear) were readier to fill their sides full 
of arrows than otherwise. And for the 
season it was winter; and they that know 
the winters of that country know them to 
be sharp and violent, and subject to cruel 
and fierce storms, dangerous to travel to 
known places, much more to search an un¬ 
known coast. Besides, what could they see 
but a hideous and desolate wilderness, full 40 
of wild beasts and wild men? And what 
multitudes there might be of them they 
knew not. Neither could they, as it were, 
go up to the top of Pisgah, to view from this 
wilderness a more goodly country to feed 
their hopes; for which way soever they 
turned their eyes (save upward to the 
heavens), they could have little solace or 
content in respect of any outward objects. 

For summer being done, all things stand 50 
upon them with a weather-beaten face; and 
the whole country, full of woods and 
thickets, represented a wild and savage hue. 

If they looked behind them, there was the 
mighty ocean which they had passed, and 


was now as a main bar and gulf to separate 
them from all the civil parts of the world. 
If it be said they had a ship to succor them, 
it is true; but what heard they daily from 
the master and company but that witli 
speed they should look out a place with 
their shallop where they would be at some 
near distance; for the season was such 
as he would not stir from tlience till a 
safe harbor was discovered by them where 
they would be, and he might go with¬ 
out danger; and that victuals consumed 
apace, but he must and would keep suf¬ 
ficient for themselves and their return? 
Yea, it was muttered by some that if they 
got not a place in time, they would turn 
them and their goods ashore and leave 
them. Let it also be considered what weak 
hopes of supply and succor they left behind 
them, that might bear up their minds in 
this sad condition and trials they were 
under; and they could not but be very 
small. It is true, indeed, the affections and 
love of their brethren at Leyden was cor¬ 
dial and entire towards them, but they had 
little power to help them, or themselves; 
and how the case stood between them and 
the merchants at their coming away hath 
already been declared. What could now 
sustain them but the spirit of God and His 
grace? May not and ought not the children 
of these fathers rightly say; ‘Our fathers 
were Englishmen which came over this 
great ocean, and were ready to perish in 
this wilderness; but they cried unto the 
Lord, and He heard their voice, and looked 
on their adversity, etc. Let them therefore 
praise the Lord, because He is good, and 
His mercies endure for ever. Yea, let them 
which have been redeemed of the Lord 
show how He hath delivered them from the 
hand of the oppressor. When they wan¬ 
dered in the desert wilderness out of the 
way, and foimd no city to dwell in, both 
hungry and thirsty, their soul was over¬ 
whelmed in them. Let them confess before 
the Lord His loving kindness, and His 
wonderful works before the sons of men.’ ^ 

1856 

1 The manner in which seventeenth century writers 
turned the phrases of the Bible to a contemporary 
application may be seen by a comparison of the last 
speech of the selection with the biblical parallels cited 
by Bradford in a footnote. The quotations are from the 
Genevan text, most familiar to the colonists: Deut.26:5 
‘And thou shall answer and say before the Lord thy 
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FROM NEW ENGLISH CANAAN 
The Siege of Ma-re Mount ^ 

I 

Of the Revels of New Canaan 

The inhabitants of Pasonagessit, having 
translated the name of their habitation 
from that ancient savage name to Ma-re 
Mount,^ and being resolved to have the 
new name confirmed for a memorial to 
after-ages, did devise amongst themselves 
to have it performed in a solemn manner 
with revels and merriment after the old 
English custom. [They] prepared to set up 
a Maypole upon the festival day of Philip 
and Jacob, and therefore brewed a barrel 
of excellent beer and provided a case of 
bottles, to be spent, with other good cheer, 
for all comers of that day. And because 
they would have it in a complete form, they 
had prepared a song fitting to the time and 
present occasion. And upon May Day they 
brought the Maypole to the place ap¬ 
pointed, with drums, guns, pistols, and 
other fitting instruments for that purpose, 
and there erected it with the help of savages 
that came thither of purpose to see the 
manner of our revels. A goodly pine tree of 
eighty foot long was reared up, with a pair 

God, *‘A Syrian was my father, who, being ready to 
perish for hunger, went down into Egypt, and so¬ 
journed there with a small company, and grew there 
unto a nation great and mighty and full of people.** 

7 ‘But when we cried unto the Lord God of our 
fathers, the Lord heard our voice, and looked on our ad¬ 
versity, and on our labour, and on our oppression.* 

Psal.lOT.i ‘Praise the Lord, because he is good: for 
his mercy endureth forever. 

2 ‘Let them which have been redeemed of the Lord 
show how he hath delivered them from the hand of the 
oppressor. 

4 ‘When they wandered in the desert and wilderness 
out of the way, and found no city to dwell in, 

5 ‘Both hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in 
them. 

6 ‘Let them therefore confess before the Lord his 
loving kindness, and his wonderful works before the 
sons of men.* 

1 The selection, of which the title has been given and 
the text modernized by the editors, is Chapters 14-15 
of Book III of New English Camian(Amsterdam,i637). 

2 ‘Morton uniformly speaks of the place as Ma-re- 
Mount, and John Adams on this point commented in 


of buck’s horns nailed on somewhat neai 
unto the top of it; where it stood as a fair 
sea-mark for directions how to find out 
the way to mine host of Ma-re Mount. 

And because it should more fully appear 
to what end it was placed there, they had a 
poem in readiness made, wliich was fixed 
to the Maypole, to show the new name 
confirmed upon that plantation; which, 
10 although it were made according to the 
occurrences of the time, it being enigmati¬ 
cally composed, puzzled the Separatists 
most pitifully to expound it, wliich, for 
the better information of the reader, I have 
here inserted. 

The Poem 

Rise, (Edipus, and, if thou canst, unfold 
What means Charybdis underneath the 
20 mold. 

When Scylla solitary on the ground 
(Sitting in form of Niobe) was found. 

Till Amphitrite’s darling did acquaint 
Grim Neptune with the tenor of her plaint. 
And caused him send forth Triton with the 
sound 

Of trumpet loud, at which the seas were 
found 

So full of Protean forms that the bold shore 
30 Presented Scylla a new paramour 
So strong as Sampson and so patient 

his notes as follows: “The Fathers of Plymouth, Dor¬ 
chester, Charlestown, &c., I suppose would not allow 
the name to be Ma-re-Mount, but insisted upon calling 
it Merry-Mount, for the same reason that the common 
people in England will not call gentlemen’s ornamental 
grounds gardens, but insist upon calling them pleas¬ 
ure-grounds, i.e, to excite envy and make them un¬ 
popular.” 

‘Ma-re-Mount, however, was a characteristic bit of 
Latin punning on Morton’s part, designed to tease his 
more austere neighbors. He himself says: “The inhabi¬ 
tants of Passonagessit, having translated the name of 
their habitation from that ancient salvage name to 
Ma-re-Mount . . . the precise separatists that lived 
at New Plimmouth stood at defiance with the place 
threatening to make it a woefull mount and not a merry 
mount.” In view of the situation of the place, Ma-re- 
Moimt was a very appropriate name, but it may well be 
questioned whether it was ever so called by any human 
being besides Morton, or by him except in print. 
Bradford calls it Merie-mounte.* The translation of 
the Indian name for Mount Wollaston is piobably ‘at a 
place near the little point.’ Editor’s note, C.F.Adams, 
Jr., ed.. The New English Canaan(Bo8ton,x883),l4« 
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As Job himself, directed thus, by fate. 

To comfort Scylla so unfortunate. 

I do profess, by Cupid’s beauteous mother, 
Here’s Scogan’s choice for Scylla, and none 
other; 

Though Scylla’s sick with grief, because no 
sign 

Can there be found of virtue masculine. 
Aesculapius, come; I know right well 
His labor’s lost when you may ring her lo 
knell. 

The fatal sisters’ doom none can with¬ 
stand. 

Nor Cytherea’s power, who points to land 
With proclamation that the first of May 
At Ma-re Mount shall be kept holiday. 

The setting up of this Maypole was a 
lamentable spectacle to the precise Separa¬ 
tists that lived at New Plymouth. They 20 
termed it an idol; yea, they called it the calf 
of Horeb, and stood at defiance with the 
place, naming it Mount Dagon, threaten¬ 
ing to make it a woeful mount and not a 
merry mount. 

The riddle, for want of (Edipus, they 
could not expound; only they made some 
explication of part of it and said it was 
meant by Sampson Job, the carpenter of 
the ship that brought over a woman to her 30 
husband, that had been there long before 
and thrived so well that he sent for her and 
her children to come to him, where shortly 
after he died; having no reason but because 
of the sound of those two words; whenas, 
the truth is, the man they applied it to 
was altogether unknown to the author. 

There was likewise a merry song made, 
which, to make their revels more fashion¬ 
able, was sung with a chorus, every man 40 
bearing his part; which they performed in 
a dance, hand in hand about the Maypole, 
while one of the company sung and filled 
out the good liquor, like Ganymede and 
Jupiter. 

The Song 

Chorus 

Drink and be merry, merry, merry boys; 

Let all your delight be in the Hymen’s 
joys; 

16 ^ to Hymen! now the day is come. 

About the merry Maypole take a room. 50 
* "Joy.® 


Make green garlands, bring bottles out, 
And fill sweet nectar freely about; 
Uncover thy head and fear no harm. 

For here’s good liquor to keep it warm. 
Then drink and be merry, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc. 

Nectar is a thing assigned 
By the deity’s own mind 
To cure the heart oppressed with grief. 
And of good liquors is the chief. 

Then drink, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc. 

Give to the melancholy man 
A cup or two of’t now and then; 

Tliis physic will soon revive his blood. 
And make him be of a merrier mood. 
Then drink, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc. 

Give to the nymph that’s free from scorn 
No Irish stuff nor Scotch overworn. 
Lasses in beaver coats, come away. 

Ye shall be welcome to us night and day. 
To drink and be merry, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc. 

This harmless mirth made by young men 
(that lived in hope to have wives brought 
over to them, that would save them a labor 
to make a voyage to fetch any over) was 
much distasted of the precise Separatists, 
that keep much ado about the tithe of mint 
and cummin,-^ troubling their brains more 
than reason would require about things 
that are indifferent; and from that time 
sought occasion against my honest host of 
Ma-re Mount to overthrow his undertak¬ 
ings and to destroy his plantation quite and 
clean. But because they presumed with 
their imaginary gifts (which they have out 
of Phaon’s ^ box) they could expound hid¬ 
den mysteries, to convince them of blind¬ 
ness as well in this as in other matters of 
more consequence, I will illustrate the 
poem according to the true intent of the 
authors of these revels, so much distasted 
by those moles. 

2 ‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone/ Matthew xxiii.23. 

3 Phaon was an old ferryman who once ferried Aphro¬ 
dite (in the form of an old woman) from Lesbos to the 
mainland. She gave him in thanks a little container of 
costly ointment, which made him handsome and at* 
tractive. 
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CEdipus is generally received for the ward and to be in a good way for gain in 

absolute reader of riddles, who is invoked. the beaver trade, conspired together against 

Scylla and Charybdis are two dangerous mine host especially, who was the owner of 

places for seamen to encounter, near unto that plantation, and made up a party 

Venice, and have been by poets formerly against him; and mustered up what aid 

resembled to man and wife; the like license they could, accounting of him as of a great 

the author challenged for a pair of his monster. 

nomination, the one lamenting for the loss Many threatening speeches were given 

of the other as Niobe for her children. out both against his person and his habi- 


Amphitrite is an arm of the sea, by which 
the news was carried up and down of a rich 
widow, now to be taken up or laid down. 
By Triton is the fame spread that caused 
the suitors to muster (as it had been to 
Penelope of Greece); and, the coast lying 
circular, all our passage to and fro is made 
more convenient by sea than land. Many 
aimed at this mark; but he that played 
Proteus best and could comply with her 
humor must be the man that would carr^’' 
her; and he had need have Sampson’s 
strength to deal with a Delilah, and as 
much patience as Job, that should come 
there, for a thing that I did observe in the 
lifetime of the former. 

But marriage and hanging, they say, 
comes by destiny; and Scogan’s choice ’tis 
better [than] none at all. He that played 
Proteus (with the help of Priapus) put 
their noses out of joint, as the proverb is. 

And this the whole company of the rev¬ 
ellers at Ma-re Mount knew to be the true 
sense and exposition of the riddle that was 
fixed to the Maypole, wliich the Separa¬ 
tists were at defiance with. Some of them 
affirmed that the first institution thereof 
was in memory of a whore, not knowing 
that it was a trophy erected at first in honor 
of Maia, the lady of learning, wliich they 
despise, vilifying the two Universities with 
uncivil terms, accounting what is there ob¬ 
tained by study is but imnecessary learn¬ 
ing; not considering that learning does 
enable man’s mind to converse with ele¬ 
ments of a higher nature than is to be found 
within the habitation of the mole. 

2 

Of a Great Monster Supposed to he at 
Ma-re Mount; and the Preparation 
Made to Destroy it 

The Separatists, envying the prosperity 
and hope of the plantation at Ma-re Mount, 
which they perceived began to come for- 


lo tation, which they divulged should be con¬ 
sumed with fire; and taking advantage of 
the time when his company, which seemed 
little to regard their threats, were gone up 
into the inlands to trade with the savages 
for beaver, they set upon my honest host at 
a place called Wcssaguscus, where by acci¬ 
dent they found him. The inhabitants there 
were in good hope of the subversion of the 
plantation at Ma-re Mount, which they 
20 principally aimed at; and the rather be¬ 
cause mine host was a man that endeavored 
to advance the dignity of the Church of 
England, which they, on the contrary part, 
would labor to vilify with uncivil terms, 
inveighing against the sacred Book of 
Common Prayer and mine host, that used 
it in a laudable manner amongst his family 
as a practise of piety. 

There he would be a means to bring 
30 sacks to their mill (such is the thirst after 
beaver), and helped the conspirators to sur¬ 
prise mine host, who was there all alone; 
and they charged liim, because they would 
seem to have some reasonable cause against 
him to set a gloss upon their malice, with 
criminal things; which indeed had been 
done by such a person, but was of their 
conspiracy. Mine host demanded of the 
conspirators who it was that was author of 
40 that information that seemed to be their 
ground for what they now intended. And 
because they answered they would not tell 
him, he as peremptorily replied that he 
would not say whether he had or he had 
not done as they had been informed. 

The answer made no matter, as it 
seemed, whether it had been negatively or 
affirmatively made; for they had resolved 
what he should suffer, because, as they 
50 boasted, they were now become the greater 
number; they had shaked off their shackles 
of servitude, and were become masters, and 
masterless people. 

It appears they were like bears’ whelps 
in former time, when mine host’s planta- 
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don was of as much strength as theirs; but 
noW:, theirs being stronger^ they^ like over¬ 
grown bears, seemed monstrous. In brief, 
mine host must endure to be their prisoner 
until they could contrive it so that they 
might send him for England, as they said, 
there to suffer according to the merit of the 
fact which they intended to father upon 
him; supposing, belike, it would prove a 
heinous crime. 

Much rejoicing was made that they had 
gotten their capital enemy, as they con¬ 
cluded him^ whom they purposed to ham¬ 
per in such sort that he should not be able 
to uphold his plantation at Ma-re Mount. 

The conspirators sported themselves at 
my honest host, that meant them no hurt, 
and were so jocund that they feasted their 
bodies and fell to tippling as if they had 
obtained a great prize, like the Trojans 
when they had the custody of Hippeus’ 
pine-tree horse. 

Mine host feigned grief and could not be 
persuaded either to eat or drink, because 
he knew emptiness would be a means to 
make him as watchful as the geese kept in 
the Roman capitol: whereon the contrary 
part, the conspirators, would be so drowsy 
that he might have an opportunity to give 
them a slip, instead of a tester. ^ Six persons 
of the conspiracy were set to watch him at 
Wessaguscus. But he kept waking, and in 
the dead of night (one lying on the bed for 
further surety) up gets mine host and got 
to the second door that he was to pass, 
which, notwithstanding the lock, he got 
open, and shut it after him with such vio¬ 
lence that it affrighted some of the con¬ 
spirators. 

The word, which was given with an 
alarm, was: ‘Oh, he’s gone, he’s gone! 
What shall we do? He’s gone!’ The rest, 
half asleep, start up in amaze, and like 
rams ran their heads one at another full 
butt in the dark. 

Their grand leader. Captain Shrimp,^ 
took on most furiously and tore his clothes 
for anger to see the empty nest, and their 
bird gone. 

The rest were eager to have torn their 

1 This is an example of Morton’s many puns. A ‘slip’ 
was a counterfeit coin; while a ‘tester’ was, in Morion’s 
day, a slang term for a sixpence. 

2 Captain Shrimp was Capt. Myles Standish, short and 
pugnacious military leader of the Pilgrims, 


hair from their heads; but it was so short 
that it would give them no hold. Now 
Captain Shrimp thought in the loss of this 
prize, which he accounted his masterpiece, 
all his honor would be lost forever. 

In the meantime mine host was got home 
to Ma-re Mount through the woods, eight 
miles round about the head of the river 
Monatoquit that parted the two planta¬ 
in tions, finding his way by the help of the 
lightning (for it thundered as he went, ter¬ 
ribly); and there he prepared powder, three 
pounds dried, for his present employment, 
and four good guns for him and the two 
assistants left at his house, with bullets of 
several sizes, three hundred or thereabouts, 
to be used if the conspirators should pursue 
him thither; and these two persons prom¬ 
ised their aids in the quarrel, and confirmed 
20 that promise with health in good rosa solis. 

Now Captain Shrimp, the first captain 
in the land, as he supposed, must do some 
new act to repair this loss and to vindicate 
his reputation, who had sustained blemish 
by this oversight, begins now to study how 
to repair or survive his honor. In this man¬ 
ner, calling of council, they conclude. 

He takes eight persons more to him, and 
like the nine worthies of New Canaan they 
30 embark with preparation against Ma-re 
Mount, where this monster of a man, as 
their phrase was, had liis den; the whole 
number, had the rest not been from home, 
being but seven, would have given Captain 
Shrimp a quondam drummer, such a wel¬ 
come as would have made him wish for a 
drum as big as Diogenes’ tub, that he might 
have crept into it out of sight. 

Now the nine worthies are approached, 
40 and mine host prepared, having intelli¬ 
gence by a savage that hastened in love 
from Wessaguscus to give him notice of 
their intent. 

One of mine host’s men proved a craven; 
the other had proved his wits to purchase a 
little valor before mine host had observed 
his posture. 

The nine worthies coming before the den 
of this supposed monster (this seven- 
50 headed Hydra, as they termed him), and 
began, like Don Quixote against the wind¬ 
mill, to beat a parley and to offer quarter if 
mine host would yield; for they resolved to 
send him for England and bade him lay by 
his arms. 
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But he, who was the son of a soldier, 
having taken up arms in his just defense, 
replied that he would not lay by those 
arms, because they were so needful at sea 
if he should be sent over. Yet, to save the 
effusion of so much worthy blood as would 
have issued out of the veins of these nine 
worthies of New Canaan if mine host 
should have played upon them out at his 
portholes (for they came within danger like lo 
a flock of wild geese, as if they had been 
tailed one to another, as colts to be sold at a 
fair), mine host was content to yield upon 
quarter, and did capitulate with them in 
what manner it should be, for more cer¬ 
tainty, because he knew what Captain 
Shrimp was. 

He expressed that no violence should be 
offered to his person, none to his goods nor 
any of his household, but that he should 20 
have his arms and What else was requisite 
for the voyage^ which their herald returns, 
it was agreed upon and should be per¬ 
formed. 

But mine host no sooner had set open 
the door and issued out, but instantly 
Captain Shrimp and the rest of the wor¬ 


thies stepped to him, laid hold of his arms, 
and had him down; and so eagerly was 
every man bent against him (not regarding 
any agreement made with such a carnal 
man) that they fell upon him as if they 
would have eaten him. Some of them were 
so violent that they would have a slice with 
scabbard, and all for haste; until an old 
soldier (‘of the Queen’s’, as the proverb is) 
that was there by accident, clapped his gun 
under the weapons and sharply rebuked 
these worthies for their unworthy prac¬ 
tises. So the matter was taken into more 
deliberate consideration. 

Captain Shrimp and the rest of the nine 
worthies made themselves, by tliis outra¬ 
geous riot, masters of mine host of Ma-re 
Mount, and disposed of what he had at his 
plantation. 

This they knew, in the eye of the sav¬ 
ages, would add to their glory and diminish 
the reputation of mine honest host; whom 
they practised to be rid of upon any terms, 
as willingly as if he had been the very 
Hydra of the time. 

1634 1637 
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^.1578- 

FROM THE SIMPLE COBBLER OF 
AGGAWAM 

On Women's Fashions ^ 

Should I not keep promise in speaking a 
little to women’s fashions, they would take 
it unkindly. I was loath to pester better 
matter with such stuff; I rather thought it 
meet to let them stand by themselves, like 
the Quae Genus in the grammar, being 
deficients, or redundants, not to be brought 
under any rule. I shall therefore make bold 
for this once to borrow a little of their 
loose-tongued liberty, and misspend a 
word or two upon their long-waisted but 

I The selection, of which the first title has been supplied 
and the texts modernized by the editors, is from the 
fourth edition of The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam, 
Willing to help *mend his Native Country, Lamentably 
Tattered, both in the Upper-Leather and Sole, with all 
the Honest Stitches he can take(London,i647),2^-32, 
84-89; reprinted in Pub. of the Ipswich Hist. Soc., 
XIV. 
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short-skirted patience. A little use of my 
stirrup will do no harm. 

Ridentem dicere verum^ quid prohibet? ^ 

Gray gravity itself can well beteam 
That language be adapted to the theme. 

He that to parrots speaks, must parrotize; 
He that instructs a fool, may act th’ unwise. 

It is known more than enough that I am 
neither niggard nor cynic to the due brav¬ 
ery of the true gentry; if any man mislikes 
40 a bullimong drassock more than I, let him 
take her for his labor; I honor the woman 
that can honor herself with her attire; a 
good text always deserves a fair margin; I 
am not much offended if I see a trim far 
trimmer than she that wears it; in a word, 
whatever Christianity or civility will allow, 

2 ‘What is to prevent speaking the truth with a smile?* 
Horace,S’./.,i,24. 
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I can afford with London measure. But 
when I hear a nugiperous gentledame in¬ 
quire what dress the Queen is in this week, 
what the nudiustertian fashion of the court, 
with edge to be in it in all haste, whatever 
it be; I look at her as the very gizzard of a 
trifle, the product of a quarter of a cipher, 
the epitome of nothing, fitter to be kicked, 
if she were of a kickable substance, than 
either honored or humored. 

To speak moderately, I truly confess it 
is beyond the ken of my understanding to 
conceive how those women should have any 
true grace or valuable virtue that have so 
little wit as to disfigure themselves with such 
exotic garbs as not only dismantles their na¬ 
tive lovely lustre but transclouts them into 
gant bar-geese, ill-shapen, shotten shellfish, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, or at the best 
into French flirts of the pastry, which 
a proper Englishwoman should scorn with 
her heels; it is no marvel they wear drails 
on the hinder part of their heads, having 
nothing as it seems in the fore part but a 
few squirrels’ brains to help them frisk 
from one ill-favored fasliion to another. 

These wliim-crowned shes, these fashion- 
fancying wits. 

Are empty thin-brained shells and fiddling 
kits. 

The very troublers and impoverishers of 
mankind; I can hardly forbear to commend 
to the world a saying of a lady living some¬ 
time with the Queen of Bohemia; I know 
not where she found it, but it is pity it 
should be lost: 

The world is fuU of care, much like unto a 
bubble. 

Women and care, and care and women, and 
women and care and trouble. 

The verses are even enough for such 
odd pegmas. I can make myself sick at any 
time with comparing the dazzling splendor 
wherewith our gentlewomen were embel¬ 
lished in some former habits, with the gut- 
foundered goosedom wherewith they are 
now surcingled and debauched. We have 
about five or six of them in our colony; if 
I see any of them accidentally, I cannot 
cleanse my fancy of them for a month 
after. I have been a solitary widower almost 


twelve years, purposed lately to make a 
step over to my native country for a yoke¬ 
fellow; but when I consider how w^omen 
there have tripe-wifed themselves with 
their cladments, I have no heart to the 
voyage, lest their nauseous shapes and the 
sea should work too sorely upon my stom¬ 
ach. I speak sadly; methinks it should 
break the hearts of Englishmen to see so 
lo many goodly Englishwomen imprisoned in 
French cages, peering out of their hood- 
holes for some men of mercy to help them 
with a little wit; and nobody relieves them. 

It is a more common than convenient 
saying that nine tailors make a man; it 
were well if nineteen could make a woman 
to her mind; if tailors were men indeed, 
well furnished but with mere moral prin¬ 
ciples, they would disdain to be led about 
20 like apes by such mimic marmosets. It is a 
most unworthy thing for men that have 
bones in them to spend their lives in mak¬ 
ing fiddle-cases for futilous women’s fan¬ 
cies, which are the very pettitoes of in¬ 
firmity, the giblets of perquisquilian toys. 
I am so charitable to tliink that most of 
that mystery would work the cheerfuller 
while they live if they might be well dis¬ 
charged of the tiring slavery of mis-tiring 
30 women; it is no little labor to be continually 
putting up Englishwomen into outlandish 
casks, who, if they be not shifted anew 
once in a few months, grow too sour for 
their husbands. What this trade will answer 
for themselves when God shall take meas¬ 
ure of tailors’ consciences is beyond my 
skill to imagine. There was a time when 

The joining of the red rose with the white 
40 Did set our state into a damask plight. 

But now our roses are turned to fleur-de- 
lis, our carnations to tulips, our gilliflowers 
to daisies, our city-dames to an indenom- 
inable quaemalry of overturcased things. 
He that makes coats for the moon had need 
to take measure every noon; and he that 
makes for women, as often, to keep them 
from lunacy. 

50 I have often heard divers ladies vent 
loud feminine complaints of the wearisome 
varieties and chargeable changes of fash¬ 
ions; I marvel themselves prefer not a bill 
of redress. I would Essex ladies would lead 
the chore, for the honor of their county and 
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persons; or rather the thrice honorable 
ladies of the court, whom it best beseems; 
who may well presume of a le roy le veult 
from our sober King, a les seigneurs ont 
assentus from our prudent Peers, and the 
like assentuSi from our considerate, I dare 
not say wife-worn Commons,^ who I be¬ 
lieve had much rather pass one such bill 
than pay so many tailors’ bills as they are 
forced to do. 

Most dear and unparalleled ladies, be 
pleased to attempt it; as you have the pre- 
cellency of the women of the world for 
beauty and feature, so assume the honor to 
give and not take law from any, in matter 
of attire; if ye can transact so fair a motion 
among yourselves unanimously, I dare say 
they that most renite will least repent. 
What greater honor can your honors de¬ 
sire than to build a promontory president 
to all foreign ladies, to deserve so eminently 
at the hands of all the English gentry pres¬ 
ent and to come; and to confute the opinion 
of all the wise men in the world, who never 
thought it possible for women to do so good 
a work? 

If any man think I have spoken rather 
merrily than seriously, he is much mis¬ 
taken; I have written what I write with all 
the indignation I can, and no more than I 
ought. I confess I veered my tongue to this 
kind of language de industria though un¬ 
willingly, supposing those I speak to are 
uncapable of grave and rational arguments. 

I desire all ladies and gentlewomen to 
understand that all this while I intend not 
such as, through necessary modesty to 
avoid morose singularity, follow fashions 
slowly, a flight shot or two off, showing by 
their moderation that they rather draw 
countermont with their hearts than put 
on by their examples. 

I point my pen only against the light- 
heeled beagles that lead the chase so fast 
that they nm all civility out of breath, 
against these ape-headed pullets which in- 

I The three old French assents are, respectively, tradi¬ 
tional responses of the English Crown, the House of 
Lords, and the Commons during the passage of a bill. 
The phrase ‘wife-worn Commons’ probably refers 
either to the increased burden on the members from 
bringing their wives to London for the season, increas¬ 
ingly important in English social life, or to their ex¬ 
haustion from the oft-repeated jest of James I, that he 
was the man of the English household, and the Com¬ 
mons his wife. 


vent antique fool-fangles merely for fashion 
and novelty’s sake. 

In a word, if I begin once to declaim 
against fashions, let men and women look 
well about them, there is somewhat in the 
business; I confess to the world I never had 
grace enough to be strict in tliat kind; and 
of late years I have found syrup of pride 
very wholesome in a due dose, which 
lo makes me keep such store of that drug by 
me that if anybody comes to me for a ques¬ 
tion-full or two about fashions, they never 
complain of me for giving them hard meas¬ 
ure, or underweight. 

But I address myself to those who can 
both hear and mend all if they please; I 
seriously fear, if the pious Parliament do 
not find a time to state fashions, as ancient 
Parliaments have done in part, God will 
20 hardly find a time to state religion or peace; 
they are the surquedryes of pride, the wan¬ 
tonness of idleness, provoking sins, the 
certain prodromies of assured judgment, 
Zeph.i:7,8. 

It is beyond all account how many gen¬ 
tlemen’s and citizens’ estates are deplumed 
by their feather-headed wives; what useful 
supplies the pannage of England would 
aflbrd other countries, what rich returns to 
30 itself, if it were not sliced out into male and 
female fripperies; and what a multitude of 
misemployed hands might be better im¬ 
proved in some more manly manufactures 
for the public weal. It is not easily credible 
what may be said of the preterpluralities of 
tailors in London; I have heard an honest 
man say that not long since there were num¬ 
bered between Temple Bar and Charing 
Cross eight thousand of that trade; let it be 
40 conjectured by that proportion how many 
there are in and about London, and in all 
England they will appear to be very numer¬ 
ous. If the Parliament would please to mend 
women, which their husbands dare not do, 
there need not so many men to make and 
mend as there are. I hope the present dole¬ 
ful estate of the realm will persuade more 
strongly to some considerate course herein 
than I now can. 

50 Knew I how to bring it in, I would speak 
a word to long hair, whereof I will say no 
more but this: if God proves not such a 
barber to it as he threatens, unless it be 
amended (Isa.7:2o) before the peace of 
the State and Church be well settled, then 
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let my prophecy be scorned as a sound mind 
scorns the riot of that sin^ and more it 
needs not. If those who are termed Rattle- 
heads and Impuritans would take up a reso¬ 
lution to begin in moderation of hair^ to the 
just reproach of those that arc called Puri¬ 
tans and Roundheads, I would honor their 
manliness as much as the others’ godliness, 
so long as I knew what man or honor 
meant; if neither can find a barber’s shop, 
let them turn in to Pss.68:21; Jer.7:29; 
I Cor. 1 1 114. If it be thought no wisdom in 
men to distinguish themselves in the field 
by the scissors, let it be thought no injustice 
in God not to distinguish them by the 
sword. I had rather God should know me 
by my sobriety than mine enemy not know 
me by my vanity. He is ill kept that is kept 
by his o.vn sin. A short promise is a far 
safer guard than a long lock; it is an ill dis¬ 
tinction which God is loath to look at, and 
His angels cannot know His saints by. 
Though it be not the mark of the Beast, 
yet it may be the mark of a beast prepared 
to slaughter. I am sure men used not to 
wear such manes; I am also sure soldiers 
used to wear other marklets or notadoes in 
time of battle. 

Errata 

AT NON 

Corrigenda ^ 

Now I come to rub over my work, I find 
five or six things like faults, which would 
be mended or commended, I know not well 
which, nor greatly care. 

I. For levityy read lepidity^ —and that a 
very little, and that very necessary, if not 
unavoidable. 

Misce stultitiam consiliis hr event: 

Dulce est desipere in loco/^ 

Horat. 

To speak to light heads with heavy words 
were to break their necks; to clothe sum¬ 
mer matter with winter rug would make the 
reader sweat. It is music to me to hear every 
ditty speak its spirit in its apt tune, every 
breast to sing its proper part, and every 

1 ‘Mistakes, but not to be corrected.* 

2 ‘Mix some foolishness into your councils; it is pleasant 
to be silly at times.* Horace,C.IV,xii,28. 
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creature to express itself in its natural note; 
should I hear a mouse roar like a bear, a 
cat low like an ox, or a horse whistle like a 
redbreast, it would scare—me. 

The world’s a well strung fiddle, man’s 
tongue the quill 

That fills the world with fumble for want 
of skill; 

When things and words in tune and tone do 
meet. 

The universal song goes smooth and sweet. 

2. For audacity y read veracity y or Verum 
Gallice non lihenter audis.'^^ Mart. Flattery 
never doth well but when it is whispered 
through a pair of lisping teeth; truth best 
when it is spoken out through a pair of open 
lips. Ye make such a noise there, with 
drums and trumpets, that if I should not 
speak loud, ye could not hear me. Ye talk 
one to another with whole culverin and 
cannon; give us leave to talk squibs and 
pistolcttoes charged with nothing but pow¬ 
der of love and shot of reason. If you will 
cut such deep gashes in one another’s flesh, 
we must sew them up with deep stitches, 
else ye may bleed to death; ye were better 
let us, your tender countrymen, do it than 
foreign surgeons, who will handle you more 
cruelly, and take no other pay but your lives 
and lands. 

Aspice vultusy 

Ecce meoSy utinamqiie oculos in pectore posses 
Infer ere: et patrias intus deprendere cur as.^ 

Ovid. 

{Phoeh.) 

He that to tall men speaks, must lift up’s 
head. 

And when h’ hath done, must set it where 
he did; 

He that to proud men talks, must put on 
pride. 

And when h’ hath done, ’tis good to lay’t 
aside. 

3. For Yesy but you speak at three thou-" 
sand miles distancey which every coward dare 

3 ‘Truth, Gallicus, you don’t willingly hear.’ Martial, 
VIII,76. 

4 ‘See; look upon my face! And would that you might 
look into my heart as well, and understand a father’s 
card* Ovid,Mer.II,92-94* 


30 
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doy read: If my heart deceives me nou I would 
speak thus in the Presence Chamber or House 
of Commons; hoping Homer will speak a 
good word for me. 

&apcra\€og yap av^p €V iracnv apL€LV0)v tpycxTi 

Omnibus in rebus potior vir fortis et audax 
Sit licet hospesy et e longinquis venerit oris,^ 

When kings are lost^ and subjects cast 
awayj 

A faithful heart should speak what 
tongue can say; 

It skills not where this faithful heart doth 
dwell. 

His faithful dealing should be taken well. 

4. For affected termsy read: / hope not —. 
If I affect terms, it is my feebleness; friends 
that know me think I do not. I confess I see 
I have here and there taken a few finish 
stitches, which may haply please a few vel¬ 
vet ears; but I cannot now well pull them 
out, unless I should seam-rend all. It seems 
it is in fashion with you to sugar your pa¬ 
pers with carnation phrases, and spangle 
your speeches with new-coddled words. 
Ermines in miniver is every man’s coat. 
Yet we hear some are raking in old musty 
charnel books, for old mouldy monosyl¬ 
lables; I wish they were all banished to 
Monmouthshire, to return when they had 
more wit. 


landish rustic more in one word than him¬ 
self and all the parish understands. Affected 
terms are unaffccting things to solid hear¬ 
ers; yet I hold him prudent that in these 
fastidious times will help disedged appe¬ 
tites with convenient condiments, and 
bangled ears with pretty quick plucks. I 
speak the rather because not long since I 
met with a book, the best to me I ever saw 

10 but the Bible; yet, under favor, it was 
somewhat underclad, especially by him who 
can both excogitate and express what he 
undertakes as well as any man I know. 

The world is grown so fine in words and 
wit 

That pens must now Sir Edward 
Nich’las it.^ 

He that much matter speaks, speaks ne’er 
a whit 

If’s tongue doth not career’t above his 
wit. 

20 

5. For: You verse it simply; what need 
have we of your thin poetry? read: / confess I 
zvonder at it myselfy that I should turn poet. 
I can impute it to nothing but to the fiat- 
uousness of our diet; they are but sudden 
raptures, soon up, soon down. 

Dcductum dicere carmen ^ is highly com¬ 
mended by Macrobius. Virgil himself said: 

30 

Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine musam. ^ 


Multa renascentur quae jam cecidercy 
cadentque 

Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabulay si 
volet usus? 


Horat, 


I honor them with my heart that can ex¬ 
press more than ordinary matter in ordinary 
words—^it is a pleasing eloquence; them 
more that study wisely and soberly to en¬ 
hance their native language; them most of 
all that esteem the late significant speech 
the tliird great blessing of the land, it being 
so enriched that a man may speak many 
tongues in his mother’s mouth, and an up- 

1 ‘In all things a bold and brave man is preferable, even 
though he be a guest and come from far-off shores.* 
The first line of the Latin translates the Greek. 

2 ‘Many words that now have fallen out of use shall be 
reborn, and many which now are honored shall fall out 
of use, if usage wishes.’ Horace,/!.P.7i. 


Poetry’s a gift wherein but few excel; 

He doth very ill that doth not passing 
well. 

But he doth passing well that doth his best. 
And he doth best that passeth all the 
rest. 

6. For tediousnessy read: / am sorry for 
it —. We have a strong weakness in New 
England, that when we are speaking we 
40 know not how to conclude; we make many 
ends before we make an end. The fault is in 
the climate; we cannot help it though we 
can, which is the arch infirmity in all mo- 

3 Sir Edward Nicholas (1593-1669) was the principal 

secretary of Charles I. The remark probably refers 
only to the necessity for recording contemporary 
complexities. 

4 ‘To sing a subtle song.’ Virgil,Be/.VI,5. 

5 ‘Now I shall woo the rustic Muse on slender reed.* 

Virga,Bc/.VI,8. 
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rality. We are so near the west pole that our 
longitudes are as long as any wise man 
would wish, and somewhat longer. I scarce 
know any adage more grateful than Grata 
brevitas,^ 

Verba confer maxume ad compendium? 

Plaut. 

Cobblers will mend, but some will never 
mend. 

But end, and end, and end, and never 
end. 

A well-girt hour gives every man content; 

Six ribs of beef are worth six weeks of 
Lent. 

For all my other faults^ which may be 
more and greater than I sce^ read: I am 
heartily sorry for them before I know them^ 
lest I should forget it after; and humbly 
crave pardon at adventure, having nothing 
that I can think of to plead but this: 

Quisquis inops peccat^ minor est reus? 

Petron. 


Poor cobblers well may fault it now and 
then. 

They’re ever mending faults for other 
men. 

And if I work for nought, why is it said 
This bungling cobbler would be soundly 
paid? 

So farewell, England Old; 

If evil times ensue. 

Let good men come to us; 

We’ll welcome them to New. 

And farewell, honored friends; 

If happy days ensue. 

You’ll have some guests from hence; 
Pray welcome us to you. 

And farewell, simple world; 

If thou’lt thy cranium mend. 

There is my last and all. 

And a shoemaker’s 

End. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS 

c. 1603-1683 


FROM THE BLOODY TENENT YET 
MORE BLOODY 

A Dialogue Between Truth and Peace ^ 

Truth, Dear Peace, our golden sand is 
out; we now must part, with an holy kiss 
of heavenly peace and love. Mr. Cotton 
speaks and writes his conscience; yet the 
Father of Lights may please to show him 
that what he highly esteems as a tenet 
washed white in the Lamb’s blood is yet 
more black and abominable in the most 
pure and jealous eye of God. 

1 ‘Pleasing brevity/ 

2 ‘Compress your remarks into a very brief compass/ 
Plautus, 1,184. 

3 ‘Any man who breaks the law because of poverty is 

not much of a criminal/ Petronius,i33. 

4 The selection, to which the title has been given and the 
text modernized by the editors, is from The Bloody 
Tenent yet more Bloody: by Mr. Cotton's Endeavor to 
Wash it White in the Blood of the Lam6(London,i652); 
reprinted in Pub, of the Narraganset Clidf^lst Series, 
IV, 493 ~ 50 i. 


Peace, The blackamoor’s darkness differs 
not in the dark from the fairest white. 

Truth, Christ Jesus the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness hath broke forth, and daily will, 
30 to a brighter and brighter discovery of this 
deformed Ethiopian; and for myself I must 
proclaim before the Most Holy God, an¬ 
gels, and men that whatever other white 
and heavenly tenets Mr. Cotton holds, yet 
this is a foul, a black, and a bloody tenet. 

A tenet of high blasphemy against the 
God of Peace, the God of Order, who hath 
of one blood made all mankind, to dwell 
upon the face of the earth, now all con- 
40 founded and destroyed in their civil beings 
and subsistences by mutual flames of war 
from their several respective religions and 
consciences. 

A tenet warring against the Prince of 
Peace, Christ Jesus, denying His appear¬ 
ance and coming in the flesh to put an end 
to and abolish the shadows of that cere¬ 
monial and typical land of Canaan. 
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A tenet fighting against the sweet end of 
His coming, which was not to destroy men’s 
lives for their religions, but to save them 
by the meek and peaceable invitations and 
persuasions of His peaceable wisdom’s 
maidens. 

A tenet foully charging His wisdom, 
faithfulness, and love, in so poorly provid¬ 
ing such magistrates and civil powers all 
the world over as might effect so great a 
charge pretended to be committed to them. 

A tenet lamentably guilty of His most 
precious blood, shed in the blood of so 
many hundred thousand of His poor ser¬ 
vants by the civil powers of the world, pre¬ 
tending to suppress blasphemies, heresies, 
idolatries, superstition, etc. 

A tenet fighting with the spirit of love, 
holiness, and meekness, by kindling fiery 
spirits of false zeal and fury, when yet such 
spirits know not of what spirit they are. 

A tenet fighting with those mighty an¬ 
gels who stand up for the peace of the 
saints against Persia, Greece, etc., and so 
consequently all other nations who, fight¬ 
ing for their several religions and against 
the truth, leave no room for such as fear 
and love the Lord on the earth. 

A tenet against which the blessed souls 
under the altar cry loud for vengeance, this 
tenet having cut their throats, torn out 
their hearts, and poured forth their blood 
in all ages, as the only heretics and blas¬ 
phemers in the world. 

A tenet which no uncleanness, no adul¬ 
tery, incest, sodomy, or bestiality can 
equal, this ravishing and forcing (explicitly 
or implicitly) the very souls and consciences 
of all the nations and inhabitants of the 
world. 

A tenet that puts out the very eye of all 
true faith, which cannot but be as free and 
voluntary as any virgin in the world, in re¬ 
fusing or embracing any spiritual offer or 
object. 

A tenet loathsome and ugly (in the eyes 
of the God of Heaven, and serious sons of 
men) I say, loathsome with the palpable 
filths of gross dissimulation and hypocrisy; 
thousands of peoples and whole nations 
compelled by this tenet to put on the foul 
vizard of religious hypocrisy for fear of 
laws, losses, and punishments, and for the 
keeping and hoping for of favor, liberty, 
worldly commodity, etc. 


A tenet woefully guilty of hardening all 
false and deluded consciences (of what¬ 
soever sect, faction, heresy, or idolatry, 
though never so horrid and blasphemous) 
by cruelties and violences practiced against 
them, all false teachers and their followers 
(ordinarily) contracting a brawny and 
steely hardness from their sufferings for 
their consciences. 

lo A tenet that shuts and bars out the gra¬ 
cious prophecies and promises and dis¬ 
coveries of the most glorious Sun of Right¬ 
eousness, Christ Jesus; that burns up the 
Holy Scriptures, and forbids them, upon 
the point, to be read in English, or that any 
trial or search, or truly free disquisition be 
made by them; when the most able, dili¬ 
gent, and conscionablc readers must pluck 
forth their own eyes, and be forced to read 
20 by the (whichsoever predominant) clergy’s 
spectacles. 

A tenet that seals up the spiritual graves 
of all men, Jews and Gentiles, and conse¬ 
quently stands guilty of the damnation of 
all men, since no preachers nor trumpets of 
Christ himself may call them out but such 
as the several and respective nations of the 
world themselves allow of. 

A tenet that fights against the common 
30 principles of all civility, and the very civil 
being and combinations of men in nations, 
cities, etc., by commixing (explicitly or 
implicitly) a spiritual and civil state to¬ 
gether, and so confounding and overthrow¬ 
ing the purity and strength of both. 

A tenet that kindles the devouring flames 
of combustions and wars in most nations 
of the world, and (if God were not infinitely 
gracious) had almost ruined the English, 
40 French, the Scotch and Irish, and many 
other nations, German, Polonian, Hun¬ 
garian, Bohemian, etc. 

A tenet that bows down the backs and 
necks of all civil states and magistrates, 
kings and emperors, under the proud feet 
of that man and monster of sin and pride 
the pope, and all popish and proud clergy¬ 
men, rendering such laics and seculars (as 
they call them) but slavish executioners 
50 (upon the point) of their most imperious 
synodical decrees and sentences. 

A tenet that renders the highest civil 
magistrates and ministers of justice (the 
fathers and gods of their countries) either 
odious or lamentably grievous unto the 
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very best subjects by either clapping or 
keeping on the iron yokes of crudest op¬ 
pression. No yoke or bondage comparably 
so grievous, as that upon the soul’s neck 
of men’s religion and consciences. 

A tenet all besprinkled with the bloody 
murders, stabs, poisonings, pistolings, 
powder-plots, etc., against many famous 
kings, princes, and states, either actually 
performed or attempted, in France, Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Low Countries, and other 
nations. 

A tenet all red and bloody with those 
most barbarous and tiger-like massacres of 
so many thousand and ten thousands for¬ 
merly in France, and other parts, and so 
lately and so horribly in Ireland; of which, 
whatever causes be assigned, this chiefly 
will be found the true; and while this con¬ 
tinues (to wit, violence against conscience), 
tliis bloody issue sooner or later must break 
forth again (except God wonderfully stop 
it) in Ireland and other places too. 

A tenet that stunts the growth and flour¬ 
ishing of the most likely and hopefulest 
commonweals and countries, while con¬ 
sciences the best and the best-deserving 
subjects are forced to fly (by enforced or 
voluntary banishment) from their native 
coimtries; the lamentable proof whereof 
England hath felt in the flight of so many 
worthy English into the Low Countries 
and New England, and from New England 
into Old again and other foreign parts. 

A tenet whose gross partiality denies the 
principles of common justice, while men 
weigh out to the consciences of all others 
that which they judge not fit nor right to be 
weighed out to their own, since the perse¬ 
cutor’s rule is to take and persecute all 
consciences, only himself must not be 
touched. 

A tenet that is but Machiavellism, and 
makes a religion but a cloak or stalking 
horse to policy and private ends of Jero¬ 
boam’s crown, and the priest’s benefice, 
etc. 

A tenet that corrupts and spoils the very 
civil honesty and natural conscience of a 
nation, since conscience to God, violated, 
proves (without repentance) ever after a 
very jade, a drug, loose and unconscion¬ 
able in all converse with men. 

Lastly, a tenet in England most unsea¬ 
sonable, as pouring oil upon those flames 
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which the high wisdom of the Parliament 
(by easing the yokes on men’s consciences) 
had begun to quench. 

In the sad consideration of all which, 
dear Peace, let heaven and earth judge of 
the washing and color of this tenet. For 
thee, sweet heavenly guest, go lodge thee 
in the breasts of the peaceable and humble 
witnesses of Jesus, that love the truth in 
10 peace! Hide thee from the world’s tumults 
and combustions, in the breasts of thy 
truly noble children, who profess and en¬ 
deavor to break the irony and insupport¬ 
able yokes upon the souls and consciences 
of any of the sons of men. 

Peace. Methinks, dear Truth, if any of 
the least of these deep charges be found 
against this tenet, you do not wrong it 
when you style it bloody; but since, in the 
20 woeful proof of all ages past since Nimrod 
(the hunter or persecutor before the Lord), 
these and more are lamentably evident and 
imdeniable, it gives me wonder that so 
many and so excellent eyes of God’s ser¬ 
vants should not espy so foul a monster, 
especially considering the universal oppo¬ 
sition this tenet makes against God’s glory, 
and the good of all mankind. 

Truth. There hath been many foul opin- 
30 ions with which the old Serpent hath in¬ 
fected and bewitched the sons of men 
(touching God, Christ, the Spirit, the 
Church, against holiness, against peace, 
against civil obedience, against chastity), 
in so much that even sodomy itself hath 
been a tenet maintained in print by some 
of the very pillars of the Church of Rome; 
but this tenet is so universally opposite to 
God and man, so pernicious and destruc- 
40 tive to both (as hath been declared), that 
like the powder-plot it threatens to blow up 
aU religion, all civility, all humanity, yea, 
the very being of the world and the nations 
thereof at once. 

Peace. He that is the father of lies, and a 
murderer from the beginning, he knows 
this well, and this ugly blackamoor needs a 
mask or vizard. 

Truth. Yea, the bloodiness and inhu- 
50 manity of it is such that not only Mr. Cot¬ 
ton’s more tender and holy breast but even 
the most bloody Bonners and Gardiners 
have been forced to arm themselves with 
the fair shows and glorious pretences of 
the glory of God, and zeal for that glory. 
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the love of His truth, the gospel of Christ 
Jesus, love and pity to men’s souls, the 
peace of the Church, uniformity, order, the 
peace of the commonweal, the wisdom of 
the State, the king’s, queen’s and parlia¬ 
ment’s proceedings, the odiousness of sects, 
heresies, blasphemies, novelties, seducers, 
and their insections, the obstinacy of her¬ 
etics, after all means, disputations, exam¬ 
inations, synods, yea, and after conviction 
in the poor heretic’s own conscience; add 
to these the flattering sound of those gloz- 
ing titles—^the godly magistrate, the Chris¬ 
tian magistrate, the nursing fathers and 
mothers of the Church, Christian kings 
and queens. But all other kings and magis¬ 
trates (even all the nations of the world 
over, as Mr. Cotton pleads) must suspend 
and hold their hands, and not meddle in 
matters of religion, until they be informed, 
etc. 

Peace, The dreadful righteous hand of 
God, the eternal and avenging God, is 
pulling off these masks and vizards, that 
thousands and the world may see this 
bloody tenet’s beauty. 

Truth, But see, my heavenly sister and 
true stranger in this sea-like restless, rag¬ 
ing world, see here what fires and swords 
are come to part us! Well; our meetings in 
the heavens shall not thus be interrupted, 
our kisses thus distracted, and our eyes 
and cheeks thus wet, unwiped. For me, 
though censured, threatened, persecuted, 
I must profess while heaven and earth 
lasts that no one tenet that either London, 
England, or the world doth harbor is so 
heretical, blasphemous, seditious, and dan¬ 
gerous to the corporal, to the spiritual, to 
the present, to the eternal good of all men, 
as the bloody tenet (however washed and 
whited), I say, as is the bloody tenet of per¬ 
secution for cause of conscience. 

1652 1652 

A LETTER TO THE TOWN OF 
PROVIDENCE 1 

[Providence, January, 1654-5.] 

That ever I should speak or write a tittle 
that tends to such an infinite liberty of cpn- 

I The letter, of which the title has been given and the 
text modernized by the editors, was written by Wil- 


science is a mistake, and which I have ever 
disclaimed and abhorred. To prevent such 
mistakes, I shall at present only propose 
this case: There goes many a ship to sea, 
with many hundred souls in one ship, 
whose weal and woe is common, and is a 
true picture of a commonwealth or a human 
combination or society. It hath fallen out 
sometimes that both papists and Protes- 
10 tants, Jews and Turks may be embarked in 
one ship; upon which supposal I affirm that 
ail the liberty of conscience that ever I 
pleaded for turns upon these two hinges— 
that none of the papists, Protestants, Jews, 
or Turks be forced to come to the ship’s 
prayers or worship, nor compelled from 
tlieir own particular prayers or worsliip, if 
they practice any. I further add that I never 
denied that, notwithstanding this liberty, 
20 the commander of this ship ought to com¬ 
mand the ship’s course, yea, and also com¬ 
mand that justice, peace, and sobriety be 
kept and practiced, both among the seamen 
and all the passengers. If any of the seamen 
refuse to perform their services, or passen¬ 
gers to pay their freight; if any refuse to 
help, in person or purse, towards the com¬ 
mon charges or defence; if any refuse to 
obey the common laws and orders of the 
30 ship concerning their common peace or 
preservation; if any shall mutiny and rise 
up against their commanders and officers; if 
any should preach or write that there ought 
to be no commanders or officers, because all 
are equal in Christ, therefore no masters 
nor officers, no laws nor orders, nor correc¬ 
tions nor punishments—I say, I never de¬ 
nied but in such cases, whatever is pre¬ 
tended, the commander or commanders 
40 may judge, resist, compel, and punish such 
transgressors, according to their desserts 
and merits. This, if seriously and honestly 
minded, may, if it so please the Father of 
Lights, let in some light to such as willingly 
shut not their eyes. 

I remain studious of your common peace 
and liberty. 

Roger Williams. 

1655 1874 

liams in answer to a paper circulated in Providence 
that it was ‘against the rule of the Gospel to execute 
judgment upon transgressors against the public or 
private weal.’ 
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FROM DAILY MEDITATIONS 

July 21. The yxH Day 
Meditat. 9 

Man’s life is like a rose that in the spring 
Begins to blossom, fragrant smells to bring. 
Within a day or two, behold Death’s sent, 

A public messenger of discontent. 

Lord grant, that when my rose begins 
to fade, 

I may behold an everlasting shade. 
Meditat, 10 

Alas, what is the world? A sea of glass! 
Alas, what’s earth? It’s but an hourglass! 
The sea dissolves; the glass is quickly run; 
Behold, with speed man’s life is quickly 
done. 

Let me so swim in this sea, that I may 
With Thee live happy in another day. 

Meditat. 11 

Had I as many days to live, as I 
See drops are in the sea, yet I must die. 
Each day a drop would carry away a day. 
And so my life would swiftly pass away. 
Jehovah great, humbly I Thee beseech 
The number of my days me for to teach. 

Meditat. 12 

I EVERY day do see that here below 
Is nothing permanent; away they go 


Friends and relations, every thing that I 
Do cast my eyes upon is vanity. 

Give me a portion then, even in that 
place 

Where still I may behold Thy blessed 
face. 

I now lie dozen to rest:, hut do not know 
Where hy the morning God will me hestozv. 


Meditat. 44 

Eternity! O soul-amazing thought. 

That never to my senses yet was brought 
Rightly to understand it. Oh, the height, 
The breadth, the length, the depth of what 
I slight! 

Help, Son of David, mercy on me have. 
This is a-coming; I must to the grave. 

Meditat. 56 

The time will be when we shall be No more. 
Where will the world be then? ’Twill be 
No more. 

Where will our comforts be? They’ll be 
No more. 

Where will our friends be then? They’ll be 
No more. 

Lord, grant me then thy grace, lest that 
No more 

Do seize upon me, and I be No more. 

1668 


ANNE BRADSTREET 

c. 1612-1672 


FROM MEDITATIONS DIVINE AND 
MORAL 

For My Dear Son Simon Bradstreet ^ 

Parents perpetuate their lives in their pos¬ 
terity, and their manners in their imitation. 
Children do naturally rather follow the fail¬ 
ings than the virtues of their predecessors, 
but I am persuaded better things of you. 
You once desired me to leave something for 

I The texts of both prose and poetry have been modern¬ 
ized by the editors. 


you in writing that you might look upon 
when you should see me no more. I could 
think of nothing more fit for you, nor of 
more ease to myself, than these short medi¬ 
tations following. Such as they are I be¬ 
queath to you: small legacies are accepted 
by true friends, much more by dutiful chil¬ 
dren. I have avoided encroaching upon 
others’ conceptions, because I would leave 
10 you nothing but mine own; though in value 
they fall short of all in this kind, yet I pre¬ 
sume they will be better prized by you for 
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the author’s sake. The Lord bless you with 
grace here, and crown you with glory here¬ 
after, that I may meet you with rejoicing at 
that great day of appearing, which is the 
continual prayer of 

Your affectionate mother, 
March 20,1664. A.B. 

THIRTY-THREE MEDITATIONS 

1 

There is no object that we see, no action 
that we do, no good that we enjoy, no evil 
that we feel or fear, but we may make some 
spiritual advantage of all; and he that makes 
such improvement is wise, as well as pious. 

2 

Many can speak well, but few can do well. 
We are better scholars in the theory than 
the practical part, but he is a true Christian 
that is a proficient in both. 

3 

Youth is the time of getting, middle age of 
improving, and old age of spending; a negli¬ 
gent youth is usually attended by an igno¬ 
rant middle age, and both by an empty old 
age. He that hath nothing to feed on but 
vanity and lies must needs lie down in the 
bed of sorrow. 

4 

A ship that bears much sail, and little or no 
ballast, is easily overset; and that man 
whose head hath great abilities, and his 
heart little or no grace, is in danger of 
foundering. 

5 

It is reported of the peacock that, priding 
himself in his gay feathers, he ruffles them 
up; but, spying his black feet, he soon lets 
fall his plumes: so he that glories in his gifts 
and adornings should look upon his corrup¬ 
tions, and that will damp his high thoughts. 

6 

The finest bread hath the least bran; the 
purest honey, the least wax; and the sin- 
cerest Christian, the least self-love. 

7 

The hireling that labors all the day com¬ 
forts himself that when night comes he shall 


both take his rest and receive his reward: 
the painful Christian that hath wrought 
hard in God’s vineyard and hath born the 
heat and drought of the day, when he per¬ 
ceives his sun apace to decline, and the 
shadows of his evening to be stretched out, 
lifts up his head with joy, knowing his re¬ 
freshing is at hand. 

8 

Downy beds make drowsy persons, but 
10 hard lodging keeps the eyes open. A pros¬ 
perous state makes a secure Christian, but 
adversity makes him consider. 

9 

Sweet words are like honey: a little may re¬ 
fresh, but too much gluts the stomach. 

10 

Diverse children have their different na- 
20 tures: some are like flesh which nothing but 
salt will keep from putrefaction; some again 
like tender fruits that are best preserved 
with sugar. Those parents are wise that can 
fit their nurture according to their nature. 

11 

That town which thousands of enemies 
without hath not been able to take, hath 
been delivered up by one traitor within; 
30 and that man which all the temptations of 
Satan without could not hurt, hath been 
foiled by one lust within. 

12 

Authority without wisdom is like a heavy axe 
without an edge, fitter to bruise than polish. 

13 

The reason why Christians are so loath to 
exchange this world for a better is because 
they have more sense than faith: they see 
40 what they enjoy, they do but hope for that 
which is to come. 

14 

If we had no winter, the spring would not 
be so pleasant: if we did not sometimes 
taste of adversity, prosperity would not be 
so welcome. 

16 

That house which is not often swept makes 
the cleanly inhabitant soon loathe it; and 
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that heart which is not continually purify¬ 
ing itself is no fit temple for the spirit of 
God to dwell in. 

18 

He that will undertake to climb up a steep 
mountain with a great burden on his back 
will find it a wearisome, if not an impossible 
task: so he that thinks to mount to heaven 
clogged with the cares and riches of this 
life, ’tis no wonder if he faint by the way. 

19 

Corn, till it have passed through the mill 
and been ground to powder, is not fit for 
bread. God so deals with his servants: He 
grinds them with grief and pain till they 
turn to dust, and then are they fit manchet 
for His mansion. 

23 

The skilful fisher hath his several baits for 
several fish, but there is a hook under all: 
Satan, that great angler, hath his sundry 
baits for sundry tempers of men, which 
they all catch greedily at, but few perceive 
the hook till it be too late. 

25 

An aching head requires a soft pillow, and a 
drooping heart a strong support. 

31 

Iron till it be thoroughly heat is incapable 
to be wrought: so God sees good to cast 
some men into the furnace of affliction, and 
then beats them on His anvil into what 
frame He pleases. 

32 

Ambitious men are like hops that never 
rest climbing so long as they have any thing 
to stay upon; but take away their props, and 
they are of all the most dejected, 

34 

Dim eyes are the concomitants of old age; 
and shortsightedness, in those that are eyes 
of a republic, foretells a declining state. 

35 

We read in Scripture of three sorts of ar¬ 
rows—the arrow of an enemy, the arrow of 
pestilence, and the arrow of a slanderous 
tongue; the two first kill the body, the last 


the good name; the two former leave a man 
when he is once dead, but the last mangles 
him in his grave. 

36 

Sore laborers have hard hands, and old 
sinners have brawny consciences. 

38 

Some children are hardly weaned: although 
the teat be rubbed with wormwood or mus¬ 
ic tard, they will either wipe it off or else suck 
down sweet and bitter together. So is it 
with some Christians: let God embitter all 
the sweets of this life that so they might 
feed upon more substantial food; yet they 
are so childishly sottish that they are still 
hugging and sucking these empty breasts, 
that God is forced to hedge up their way 
with thorns, or lay affliction on their loins, 
that so they might shake hands with the 
20 world before it bid them farewell. 

45 

We often see stones hang with drops, not 
from any innate moisture, but from a thick 
air about them. So may we sometimes see 
marble-hearted sinners seem full of contri¬ 
tion; but it is not from any dew of grace 
within, but from some black clouds that 
impend them, which produce these sweat- 
30 ing effects. 

50 

Sometimes the sun is only shadowed by a 
cloud that we cannot see his luster, al¬ 
though we may walk by his light; but when 
he is set we are in darkness till he arise 
again. So God doth sometimes veil His face 
but for a moment, that we cannot behold 
the light of His countenance as at some 
other time, yet He affords so much light as 
40 may direct our way, that we may go for¬ 
wards to the city of habitation; but when 
He seems to set and be quite gone out of 
sight, then must we needs walk in darkness 
and see no light, yet then must we trust in 
the Lord, and stay upon our God; and 
when the morning (which is the appointed 
time) is come, the Sun of Righteousness 
will arise with healing in His wings. 

50 53 

He that is to sail into a far country, al¬ 
though the ship, cabin, and provision be all 
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convenient and comfortable for him, yet he 
hath no desire to make that his place of resi¬ 
dence, but longs to put in at that port where 
his business lies. A Christian is sailing 
through this world unto his heavenly coim- 
try, and here he hath many conveniences 
and comforts; but he must beware of desir¬ 
ing to make this the place of his abode, lest 
he meet with such tossings that may cause 
him to long for shore before he sees land. 
We must, therefore, be here as strangers 
and pilgrims, that we may plainly declare 
that we seek a city above, and wait all the 
days of our appointed time till our change 
shall come. 

61 

Corn is produced with much labor (as the 
husbandman well knows), and some land 
asks much more pains than some other 
doth to be brought into tilth, yet all must 
be ploughed and harrowed; some children 
(like sour land) are of so tough and morose 
a disposition, that the plough of correction 
must make long furrows on their back, and 
the harrow of discipline go often over them, 
before they be fit soil to sow the seed of 
morality, much less of grace in them. But 
when by prudent nurture they are brought 
into a fit capacity, let the seed of good in¬ 
struction and exhortation be sown in the 
spring of their youth, and a plentiful crop 
may be expected in the harvest of their 
years. 

62 

As man is called the little world, so his heart 
may be called the little commonwealth: 
his more fixed and resolved thoughts are 
like to inhabitants, his slight and flitting 
thoughts are like passengers that travel to 
and fro continually; here is also the great 
court of justice erected, which is alway 
kept by conscience, who is both accuser, 
excuser, witness, and judge, whom no 
bribes can pervert, nor flattery cause to 
favor, but as he finds the evidence, so he 
absolves or condemns; yea, so absolute is 
this court of judicature, that there is no 
appeal from it—no, not to the court of 
heaven itself; for if our conscience condemn 
us. He also, who is greater than our con¬ 
science, will do it much more; but he that 
would have boldness to go to the throne of 
grace to be accepted there, must be sure to 


carry a certificate from the court of con* 
science, that he stands right there. 

67 

All the works and doings of God are won¬ 
derful, but none more awful than His great 
work of election and reprobation; when we 
consider how many good parents have had 
bad children, and again how many bad par- 
10 ents have had pious children, it should 
make us adore the sovereignty of God, who 
will not be tied to time nor place, nor yet to 
persons, but takes and chooses when and 
where and whom He pleases; it should also 
teach the children of godly parents to walk 
with fear and trembling, lest they, through 
unbelief, fall short of a promise; it may also 
be a support to such as have or had wicked 
parents, that, if they abide not in unbelief, 
20 God is able to graft them in; the upshot of 
all should make us, with the Apostle, to 
admire the justice and mercy of God, and 
say, how unsearchable are His ways, and 
His footsteps past finding out. 

70 

All men arc truly said to be tenants at will, 
and it may as truly be said that all have a 
lease of their lives—some longer, some 
30 shorter—as it pleases our great Landlord to 
let. All have their bounds set, over wliich 
they cannot pass, and till the expiration of 
that time, no dangers, no sickness, no pains 
nor troubles shall put a period to our days; 
the certainty that that time will come, to¬ 
gether with the uncertainty how, where, 
and when, should make us so to number 
our days as to apply our hearts to wisdom, 
that when we are put out of these houses of 
40 clay, we may be sure of an everlasting habi¬ 
tation that fades not away. * 

77 

God hath by His providence so ordered 
that no one country hath all commodities 
within itself, but what it wants another 
shall supply, that so there may be a mutual 
commerce through the world. As it is with 
countries, so it is with men: there was never 
50 yet any one man that had all excellences; 
let his parts, natural and acquired, spiritual 
and moral, be never so large, yet he stands 
in need of something which another man 
hath (perhaps meaner than himself); which 
shows us perfection is not below, as also 
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that God will have us beholden one to 
another. 

1867 


THE 

PROLOGUE 

1 

To sing of wars, of captains, and of kings. 
Of cities founded, commonwealths begun. 
For my mean pen are too superior things; 
Or how they all, or each, their dates have 
run; 

Let poets and historians set these forth; 

My obscure lines shall not so dim their 
worth. 

2 

But when my wond’ring eyes and envious 
heart 

Great Bartas sugared lines do but read 
o’er. 

Fool, I do grudge the muses did not part 
’Twixt him and me that overhuent store. 10 
A Bartas can do what a Bartas will; 

But simple I according to my skill. 

3 

From schoolboy’s tongue no rhet’ric we 
expect, 

Nor yet a sweet consort from broken 
strings. 

Nor perfect beauty where’s a main defect. 
My foolish, broken, blemished Muse so 
sings; 

And this to mend, alas, no art is able, 

’Cause nature made it so irreparable. 

4 

Nor can I, like that fluent, sweet-tongued 
Greek 

Who lisped at first, in future times speak 

plain. 20 

By art he gladly found what he did seek; 

A full requital of his striving pain. 

Art can do much, but this maxim’s most 
sure: 

A weak or wounded brain admits no cure. 

5 

I am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits; 

A poet’s pen all scorn I should thus wrong. 
For such despite they cast on female wits. 


If what I do prove well, it won’t advance; 
They’ll say it’s stol’n, or else it was by 

chance. 30 

6 

But sure the antique Greeks were far more 
mild; 

Else of our sex why feigned they those nine. 
And Poesy made Calliope’s own child? 

So ’mongst the rest they placed the arts 
divine. 

But this weak knot they will full soon untie: 
The Greeks did nought but play the fools 
and lie. 

7 

Let Greeks be Greeks, and women what 
they are; 

Men have precedency and still excel. 

It is but vain unjustly to wage war; 

Men can do best, and women know it weh. 
Preeminence in all and each is yours; 41 
Yet grant some small acknowledgement of 
ours. 

8 

And O ye high-flown quills that soar the 
skies. 

And ever with your prey still catch your 
praise. 

If e’er you deign these lowly lines your 
eyes. 

Give thyme or parsley wreath; I ask no 
bays. 

This mean and unrefined ore of mine 
Will make your glistering gold but more to 
shine. 

1650 

THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 

In secret place where once I stood 
Close by the banks of lacrim flood, 

I heard two sisters reason on 
Things that are past and things to come. 
One Flesh was called, who had her eye 
On worldly wealth and vanity; 

The other Spirit, who did rear 
Her thoughts imto a higher sphere. 

‘Sister,’ quoth Flesh, ‘what liv’st thou on— 
Notliing but meditation? 10 

Doth contemplation feed thee, so 
Regardlessly to let earth go? 

Can speculation satisfy 
Notion without reality? 
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Dost dream of things beyond the moon. 
And dost thou hope to dwell there soon? 
Hast treasures there laid up in store. 

That all in th’ world thou count’st but 
poor? 

Art fancy sick, or turned a sot. 

To catch at shadows which are not? ao 
Come, come. I’ll show unto thy sense 
Industry hath its recompense. 

What canst desire but thou mayst see 
True substance in variety? 

Dost honor like? Acquire the same. 

As some to their immortal fame. 

And trophies to thy name erect 
Which wearing time shall ne’er deject. 

For riches dost thou long full sore? 

Behold enough of precious store; 30 

Earth hath more silver, pearls, and gold 
Than eyes can see or hands can hold. 
Affect’st thou pleasure? Take thy fill; 

Earth hath enough of what you will. 

Then let not go what thou mayst find 
For things unknown, only in mind.’ 

Spirit: ‘Be still, thou unrcgencrate part; 
Disturb no more my settled heart. 

For I have vowed (and so will do) 

Thee as a foe still to pursue, 40 

And combat with thee will and must 
Until I see thee laid in th’ dust. 

Sisters we are, yea, twins we be. 

Yet deadly feud ’twixt thee and me; 

For from one father are we not: 

Thou by old Adam wast begot. 

But my arise is from above. 

Whence my dear Father I do love. 

Thou speak’st me fair but hat’st me sore; 
Thy flattering shows I’ll trust no more. 50 
How oft thy slave hast thou me made 
When I believed what thou hast said. 

And never had more cause of woe 
Than when I did what thou bad’st do. 
m stop mine ears at these thy charms 
And coimt them for my deadly harms. 

Thy sinful pleasures I do hate. 

Thy riches are to me no bait. 

Thine honors do nor will I love; 

For my ambition lies above. 60 

My greatest honor it shall be 
When I am victor over thee 
And triumph shall, with laurel head. 

When thou my captive shalt be led. 

How I do live thou need’st not scoflf, 

For I have meat thou know’st not of; 

The hidden manna I do eat. 

The word of life it is my meat. 


My thoughts do yield me more content 
Than can thy hours in pleasure spent. 70 
Nor are they shadows which I catch. 

Nor fancies vain at which I snatch; 

But reach at things that are so high. 

Beyond thy dull capacity. 

Eternal substance I do see. 

With which enrichi^d I would be; 

Mine eye doth pierce the heavens, and see 
What is invisible to thee. 

My garments are not silk nor gold 
Nor such like trash wliich earth doth hold. 
But royal robes I shall have on 81 

More glorious than the glist’ring sun. 

My crown not diamonds, pearls, and gold. 
But such as angels’ heads infold 
The city where I hope to dwell 
There’s none on earth can parallel; 

The stately walls both liigh and strong 
Are made of precious jasper stone; 

The gates of pearl both rich and clear; 

And angels are for porters there; 

The streets thereof transparent gold. 

Such as no eye did e’er behold; 

A crystal river there doth run. 

Which doth proceed from the Lamb’s 
throne; 

Of life there are the waters sure, 

Which shall remain forever pure; 

Nor sun nor moon they have no need. 

For glory doth from God proceed; 

No candle there, nor yet torchlight, 

For there shall be no darksome night. 

From sickness and infirmity 
For evermore they shall be free. 

Nor withering age shall e’er come there. 

But beauty shall be bright and clear. 

This city pure is not for thee, 

For things unclean there shall not be. 

If I of heaven may have my fill, 

Take thou the world, and all that will.’ 

1678 

EPITAPH ON A PATRIOT ^ 

Within this tomb a patriot lies 
That was both pious, just, and wise. 

To truth a shield, to right a wall. 

To sectaries a whip and maul, 

A magazine of history, 

A prizer of good company, 

I The poem, to which the title has been given by the edb 
tors, is the concluding epitaph of Mrs. Bradstreet’s 
poem, ‘To the Memory of my Dear and ever Honored 
Father, Thomas Dudley, Esq.* 
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in manners pleasant and severe; 

The good him loved, the bad did fear. 

And when his time with years was spent. 
If some rejoiced, more did lament. lo 

1653 1678 

TO MY DEAR AND LOVING 
HUSBAND 

If ever two were one, then surely we. 

If ever man were loved by wife, then thee. 

If ever vhfe was happy in a man. 

Compare with me, ye women, if you can. 

I prize thy love more than whole mines of 
gold. 

Or all the riches that the East doth hold. 

My love is such that rivers cannot quench. 
Nor ought but love from thee give 
recompense. 

Thy love is such I can no way repay; 

The heavens reward thee manifold, I pray. 
Then, while we live, in love let’s so 

persever, n 

That when we live no more we may live 
ever. 

1678 

BEFORE THE BIRTH OF ONE OF 
HER CHILDREN 

All things within this fading world hath 
end. 

Adversity doth still our joys attend; 

No ties so strong, no friends so dear and 
sweet. 

But with death’s parting blow is sure to 
meet. 

The sentence past is most irrevocable, 

A common thing, yet oh, inevitable. 

How soon, my dear, death may my steps 
attend. 

How soon’t may be thy lot to lose thy 
friend 

We both are ignorant; yet love bids me 
These farewell lines to recommend to thee. 
That when that knot’s untied that made us 
one, II 

I may seem thine, who in effect am none. 
And if I see not half my days that’s due. 
What nature would, God grant to yours 
and you; 

The many faults that well you know I have. 
Let be interred in my oblivion’s grave; 

If any worth or virtue were in me. 

Let that live freshly in thy memory; 


And when thou feel’st no grief, as I no 
harms. 

Yet love thy dead, who long lay in thine 

arms. 21 

And when thy loss shall be repaid with 
gains. 

Look to my little babes, my dear remains. 
And if thou love thyself, or loved’st me. 
These O protect from stepdame’s injury. 
And if chance to thine eyes shall bring this 
verse. 

With some sad sighs honor my absent 
hearse; 

And kiss this paper for thy love’s dear sake. 
Who with salt tears this last farewell did 
take. 

1678 

CONTEMPLATIONS 

1 

Some time now past in the autumnal tide. 
When Phoebus wanted but one hour to 
bed. 

The trees all richly clad, yet void of pride. 
Were gilded o’er by his rich golden head; 
Their leaves and fruits seemed painted, but 
was true. 

Of green, of red, of yellow, mix^d hue; 

Rapt were my senses at this delectable 
view. 

2 

I wist not what to wisho ‘Yet sure,^ 
thought I, 

‘If so much excellence abide below. 

How excellent is He that dwells on high? it 
Whose power and beauty by His works we 
know! 

Sure He is goodness, wisdom, glory, 
light. 

That hath this imderworld so richly dight.’ 
More heaven than earth was here, no 
winter and no night. 

3 

Then on a stately oak I cast mine eye. 
Whose ruffling top the clouds seemed to 
aspire; 

‘How long since thou wast in thine 
infancy? 

Thy strength and stature, more thy years 
admire. 

Hath hundred winters passed since thou 
wast bom. 
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Or thousand since thou brak’st thy shell of 
horn? 20 

If so, all these as nought eternity doth 
scorn.’ 

4 

Then higher on the glistering sun I gazed. 
Whose beams was shaded by the leafy tree; 

The more I looked the more I grew 
amazed. 

And softly said, ‘What glory’s like to thee? 

Soul of this world, this universe’s eye. 

No wonder some made thee a deity; 

Had I not better known, alas, the same 
had I. 

5 

‘Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber 
rushes 

And, as a strong man, joys to run a race. 30 
The morn doth usher thee with smiles and 
blushes. 

The earth reflects her glances in thy face. 

Birds, insects, animals, with vegetative. 

Thy heart from death and dullness doth 
revive. 

And in the darksome womb of fruitful 
nature dive. 

6 

‘Thy swift annual and diurnal course. 

Thy daily straight and yearly oblique path. 

Thy pleasing fervor and thy scorcliing 
force. 

All mortals here the feeling knowledge 
hath. 

Thy presence makes it day, thy absence 

night, 40 

Quaternal seasons caused by thy might. 

Hail, creature, full of sweetness, beauty, 
and delight! 

7 

‘Art thou so full of glory that no eye 
Hath strength thy shining rays once to 
behold? 

And is thy splendid throne erect so high 
As to approach it can no earthly mould? 

How full of glory then must thy Creator be. 
Who gave this bright light luster imto thee! 
Admired, adored forever be that majesty!* 

8 

Silent, alone, where none or saw or heard, 50 
In pathless paths I led my wand’ring feet; 
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My humble eyes to lofty skies I reared; 

To sing some song my mazed Muse 
thought meet; 

My great Creator I would magnify. 

That nature had thus decked liberally. 

But ah, and ah, again, my imbecility! 

9 

I heard the merry grasshopper then sing. 
The black-clad cricket bear a second part; 
They kept one tune and played on the same 
string. 

Seeming to glory in their little art. 60 

Shall creatures abject thus their voices 
raise. 

And in their kind resound their Maker’s 
praise. 

Whilst I, as mute, can warble forth no 
higher lays? 

10 

When present times look back to ages past. 
And men in being fancy those are dead. 

It makes things gone perpetually to last 
And calls back months and years that long 
since fled; 

It makes a man more ag^d in conceit 
Than was Methuselah or’s grandsire great 
While of their persons and their acts his 

mind doth treat. 70 

11 

Sometimes in Eden fair he seems to be. 

Sees glorious Adam there made lord of all. 
Fancies the apple dangle on the tree 
That turned his sovereign to a naked thrall, 
Who like a miscreant’s driven from that 
place 

To get his bread with pain and sweat of 
face: 

A penalty imposed on his backsliding race. 

12 

Here sits our grandame in retired place. 
And in her lap her bloody Cain new-born; 
The weeping imp oft looks her in the face. 
Bewails his unknown hap and fate forlorn. 
His mother sighs to think of paradise, sa 

And how she lost her bliss to be more wise. 
Believing him that was, and is, father of lies. 

13 

Here Cain and Abel come to sacrifice; 

Fruits of the earth and fatlings each do 
bring; 
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On Abel’s gift the fire descends from skies. 
But no such sign on false Cain’s offering; 
With sullen hateful looks he goes his ways. 
Hath thousand thoughts to end his 

brother’s days, 90 

Upon whose blood his future good he hopes 
to raise. 

14 

There Abel keeps his sheep, no ill he 
thinks; 

His brother comes, then acts his fratricide; 
The virgin earth of blood her first draught 
drinks. 

But since that time she often hath been 
cloyed. 

The wretch with ghastly face and dreadful 
mind 

Thinks each he sees will serve him in his 
kind. 

Though none on earth but kindred near 
then could he find. 

15 

Who fancies not his looks now at the bar. 
His face like death, his heart with horror 

fraught? 100 

Nor malefactor ever felt like war 
When deep despair with wish of life hath 
fought. 

Branded with guilt and crushed with treble 
woes, 

A vagabond to land of Nod he goes; 

A city builds, that walls might him secure 
from foes. 

16 

Who thinks not oft upon the fathers’ ages? 
Their long descent, how nephews sons they 
saw. 

The starry observations of those sages. 

And how their precepts to their sons were 
law. 

How Adam sighed to see his progeny no 
Clothed all in his black sinful livery. 

Who neither guilt nor yet the punishment 
could fly? 

17 

Our life compare we with their length of 
days; 

Who to the tenth of theirs doth now arrive? 
And though thus short, we shorten many 
ways. 

Living so little while we are alive. 
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In eating, drinking, sleeping, vain delight. 
So unawares comes on perpetual night 
And puts all pleasures vain unto eternal 
flight. 

18 

When I behold the heavens as in their 

prime, 120 

And then the earth, though old, still clad in 
green. 

The stones and trees insensible of time— 
Nor age nor wrinkle on their front are 
seen; 

If winter come, and greenness then do fade, 
A spring returns, and they more youthful 
made. 

But man grows old, lies down, remains 
where once he’s laid 

19 

By birth more noble than those creatures 
aU, 

Yet seems by nature and by custom cursed; 
No sooner born but grief and care makes 
fall. 

That state obliterate he had at first. 130 
Nor youth nor strength nor wisdom spring 
again; 

Nor habitations long their names retain. 

But in oblivion to the final day remain. 

20 

Shall I then praise the heavens, the trees, 
the earth. 

Because their beauty and their strength last 
longer? 

Shall I wish there or never to had birth. 
Because they’re bigger and their bodies 
stronger? 

Nay, they shall darken, perish, fade, and 
die. 

And when unmade so ever shall they lie. 

But man was made for endless immor¬ 
tality. 140 

21 

Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm 
Close sat I by a goodly river’s side. 

Where gliding streams the rocks did over¬ 
whelm; 

A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 

I once that loved the shady woods so well 
Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, 
And if the sun would ever shine, there 
would I dwell. 
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While on the stealing stream I fixed mine 
eye. 

Which to the longed-for ocean held its 
course, 

I marked nor crooks nor rubs that there did 
lie 150 

Could hinder aught, but still augment its 
force. 

‘O happy flood,’ quoth I, ‘that holds thy 
race 

Till thou arrive at thy beloved place. 

Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct 
thy pace! 

23 

‘Nor is’t enough that thou alone mayst 
slide, 

But hundred brooks in thy clear waves do 
meet; 

So hand in hand along with thee they glide 
To Thetis’ house, where all embrace and 
greet. 

Thou emblem true of what I count the 
best, 

O could I lead my rivulets to rest! 160 

So may we press to that vast mansion ever 
blest. 

24 

‘Ye fish which in this liquid region bide. 
That for each season have your habitation. 
Now salt, now fresh, where you think best 
to glide, 

To unknown coasts to give a visitation. 

In lakes and ponds you leave your 
numerous fry; 

So nature taught, and yet you know not 
why, 

You wat’ry folk that know not your felicity. 

25 

‘Look how the wantons frisk to taste the 
air. 

Then to the colder bottom straight they 

dive; 170 

Eftsoon to Neptune’s glassy hall repair 
To see what trade they, great ones, there do 
drive. 

Who forrage o’er the spacious sea-green 
field 

And take the trembling prey before it yield. 
Whose armor is their scdes, their spreading 
fins their shield.’ 


While musing thus with contemplation fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain. 
The sweet-tongued Philomel perched o’er 
my head 

And chanted forth a most melodious strain. 
Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 
I judged my hearing better than my sight, 
And wished me wings with her a while to 

take my flight. isz 

27 

‘O merry bird,’ said I, ‘that fears no snares. 
That neither toils nor hoards up in thy 
barn. 

Feels no sad thoughts nor cruciating cares 
To gain more good or shun what might 
thee harm; 

Thy clothes ne’er wear, thy meat is 
everwhere. 

Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water clear; 
Reminds not what is past, nor what’s to 
come doth fear. 

28 

‘The dawning morn with songs thou dost 

prevent, 190 

Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered 
crew. 

So each one tunes his pretty instrument 
And warbling out the old, begin anew. 

And thus they pass their youth in summer 
season. 

Then follow thee into a better region. 

Where winter’s never felt by that sweet airy 
legion.’ 

29 

Man at the best a creature frail and vain. 

In knowledge ignorant, in strength but 
weak. 

Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain; 
Each storm his state, his mind, his body 

break; 200 

From some of these he never finds 
cessation. 

But day or night, within, without, vexation. 
Troubles from foes, from friends, from 
dearest, near’st relation. 

30 

And yet this sinful creature, frail and vain, 
This lump of wretchedness, of sin and 
sorrow. 
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This weather-beaten vessel wracked with 
pain^ 

Joys not in hope of an eternal morrow; 

Nor all his losses^ crosses, and vexation. 

In weight, in frequency and long duration. 
Can make him deeply groan for that divine 
translation. 210 

31 

The mariner that on smooth waves doth 
glide 

Sings merrily and steers his bark with ease. 
As if he had command of wind and tide. 
And now become great master of the seas; 
But suddenly a storm spoils all the sport 
And makes him long for a more quiet port 
Which ’gainst all adverse winds may serve 
for fort. 

32 

So he that faileth in this world of pleasure. 
Feeding on sweets, that never bit of th’ 
sour. 

That’s full of friends, of honor, and of 

treasure, 220 

Fond fool, he takes this earth ev’n for 
heaven’s bower. 

But sad affliction comes and makes him see 
Here’s neither honor, wealth, nor safety; 
Only above is found all with security. 

33 

O time, the fatal wrack of mortal things. 
That draws oblivion’s curtains over kings; 
Their sumptuous monuments, men know 
them not; 

Their names without a record are forgot; 
Their parts, their ports, their pomp’s all 
laid in th’ dust; 

Nor wit nor gold nor buildings ’scape 

time’s rust. 230 

But he whose name is graved in the white 
stone 

Shall last and shine when all of these are 
gone. 

1678 


AS WEARY PILGRIM, NOW AT REST 

As weary pilgrim, now at rest, 

Hugs with delight his silent nest; 

His wasted limbs now lie full soft 
That miry steps have trodden oft; 

Blesses himself to think upon 
His dangers past and travails done; 

The burning sun no more shall heat, 

Nor stormy rains on him shall beat; 

The briars and thorns no more shall 
scratch. 

Nor hungry wolves at him shall catch; 10 
He erring paths no more shall tread 
Nor wild fruits eat instead of bread; 

For waters cold he doth not long, 

For thirst no more shall parch his 
tongue; 

No rugged stones his feet shall gall. 

Nor stumps nor rocks cause him to fall; 
AU cares and fears he bids farewell 
And means in safety now to dwell: 

A pilgrim I on earth, perplexed 

With sins, with cares and sorrows vexed, 
By age and pains brought to decay, 21 
And my clay house mould’ring away. 

Oh! how I long to be at rest 
And soar on high among the blest! 

This body shall in silence sleep; 

Mine eyes no more shall ever weep; 

No fainting fits shall me assail, 

Nor grinding pains, my body frail; 

With cares and fears ne’er cumbered be, 
Nor losses know, nor sorrows see. 30 
What though my flesh shall there consume? 

It is the bed Christ did perfume; 

And when a few years shall be gone, 

This mortal shall be clothed upon; 

A corrupt carcass down it lies, 

A glorious body it shall rise; 

In weakness and dishonor sown. 

In power ’tis raised by Christ alone. 

Then soul and body shall unite 
And of their maker have the sight, 40 
Such lasting joys shall there behold 
As ear ne’er heard nor tongue e’er told. 
Lord, make me ready for that day! 

Then come, dear bridegroom, come 
away! 

1669 1867 
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FROM NEW ENGLAND’S RARITIES 
DISCOVERED 

A Description of an Indian Squaw ^ 

Now, gentle reader, having trespassed upon 
your patience a long while in the perusing 
of these rude observations, I shall, to make 
you amends, present you by way of diver¬ 
tissement or recreation with a copy of 
verses made some time since upon the pic- 10 
ture of a young and handsome gipsy, not 
improperly transferred upon the Indian 
squaw, or female Indian, tricked up in all 
her bravery. 

The men are somewhat horse-faced and 
generally faucious, i.e., without beards; but 
the women, many of them, have very good 
features; seldom without a come-to-me, or 
cos amoris:, in their countenance; all of them 
black-eyed; having even, short teeth, and 20 
very white; their hair black, thick, and long; 
broad-breasted; handsome, straight bodies, 
and slender, considering their constant 
loose habit; their limbs cleanly, straight, 
and of a convenient stature, generally as 
plump as partridges; and, saving here and 
there, one of a modest deportment. 

Their garments are a pair of sleeves of 
deer or moose skin, dressed and drawn with 
lines of several colors into Asiatic works, 30 
with buskins of the same; a short mantle of 
trading-cloth, either blue or red, fastened 
with a knot under the chin, and girt about 
the middle with a zone wrought with white 


and blue beads into pretty works. Of these 
beads they have bracelets for their neck and 
arms, and links to hang in their ears, and a 
fair table, curiously made up with beads 
likewise, to wear before their breast. Their 
hair they comb backward and tie it up 
short, with a border about two handfuls 
broad, wrought in works, as the other, with 
their beads. But enough of this. 

THE POEM 

Whether white or black be best. 

Call your senses to the quest; 

And your touch shall quickly tell 
The black in softness doth excel 
And in smoothness; but the ear— 

What! can that a color hear? 

No; but ’tis your black one’s wit 
That doth catch and captive it. 

And, if slut and fair be one. 

Sweet and fair there can be none; 

Nor can aught so please the taste 
As what’s brown and lovely dressed. 
And who’ll say that that is best 
To please one sense, displease the rest? 
Maugre, then, all that can be said 
In flattery of white and red. 

Those flatterers themselves must say 
That darkness was before the day. 

And such perfection here appears. 

It neither wind nor sunshine fears. 

1672 


MARY ROWLANDSON 

C.1635-C.1678 


FROM A NARRATIVE OF THE CAP¬ 
TIVITY AND RESTORATION 
OF MRS. MARY ROWLAND¬ 
SON 2 

On the tenth of February 1676, came the 

Indians with great numbers upon Lancas- 

1 The selection, which has been modernized by the 
editors, is taken from Josselyn, New-Englands Rarities 
Discovered, reprinted in Trans, and Coll, of the Amer¬ 
ican Antiquarian 5<7CJtfrj’,IV,230-32. The first edition 
was printed in London, 1672. 

2 The text has been modernized by the editors. 


ter. Their first coming was about sunrising; 
hearing the noise of some guns, we looked 
out; several houses were burning, and the 
smoke ascending to heaven. There were five 
persons taken in one house; the father and 
40 the mother and a sucking child they 
knocked on the head, the other two they 
took and carried away alive. There were 
two others who, being out of their garrison 
upon some occasion, were set upon; one 
was knocked on the head, the other es¬ 
caped. Another there was who running 
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along was shot and wounded, and fell 
down; he begged of them his life, promising 
them money (as they told me), but they 
would not hearken to him but knocked 
him in head, and stripped him naked, and 
split open his bowels. Another, seeing 
many of the Indians about his barn, ven¬ 
tured and went out, but was quickly shot 
down. There were three others belonging 
to the same garrison who were killed; the lo 
Indians, getting up upon the roof of the 
barn, had advantage to shoot down upon 
them over their fortification. Thus these 
murderous wretches went on, burning and 
destroying before them. 

At length they came and beset our own 
house, and quickly it was the dolefuUest 
day that ever mine eyes saw. The house 
stood upon the edge of a hill; some of the 
Indians got behind the hill, others into the 20 
barn, and others beliind any thing that 
could shelter them; from all which places 
tliey shot against the house, so that the bul¬ 
lets seemed to fly like hail; and quickly they 
wounded one man among us, then another, 
and then a third. About two hours (accord¬ 
ing to my observation, in that amazing 
time) they had been about the house before 
they prevailed to fire it, which they did with 
flax and hemp which they brought out of 30 
the barn, and there being no defence about 
the house, only two flankers at two opposite 
corners and one of them not finished. They 
fired it once, and one ventured out and 
quenched it; but they quickly fired it again, 
and that took. Now is the dreadful hour 
come that I have often heard of (in time of 
war, as it was the case of others), but now 
mine eyes see it. Some in our house were 
fighting for their lives, others wallowing in 40 
their blood, the house on fire over our 
heads, and the bloody heathen ready to 
knock us on the head if we stirred out. Now 
might we hear mothers and children crying 
out for themselves and one another, ‘ Lord, 
what shall we do?’ Then I took my children 
(and one of my sisters, hers) to go forth and 
leave the house; but as soon as we came to 
the door and appeared, the Indians shot so 
thick that the bullets rattled against the 50 
house as if one had taken a handful of 
stones and thrown them, so that we were 
fain to give back. We had six stout dogs be¬ 
longing to our garrison, but none of them 
would stir; though anotlicr time, if any 
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Indian had come to the door, they were 
ready to fly upon him and tear him down. 
The Lord hereby would make us the more 
to acknowledge His hand, and to see that 
our help is always in Him. But out we must 
go, the fire increasing and coming along 
behind us, roaring, and the Indians gaping 
before us with their guns, spears, and hatch¬ 
ets to devour us. No sooner were we out 
of the house, but my brother-in-law (being 
before wounded, in defending the house, in 
or near the throat) fell down dead, whereat 
the Indians scornfully shouted and hal¬ 
looed, and were presently upon him, strip¬ 
ping off his clothes. The bullets flying 
thick, one went through my side, and the 
same (as would seem) through the bowels 
and hand of my dear child in my arms. One 
of my elder sister’s children, named Wil¬ 
liam, had then his leg broken, which the 
Indians perceiving, they knocked him on 
head. Thus were we butchered by those 
merciless heathen, standing amazed, with 
the blood running down to our heels. My 
eldest sister being yet in the house and see¬ 
ing those woeful sights, the infidels haling 
mothers one way and children another, and 
some wallowing in their blood, and her 
elder son telling her that her son William 
was dead and myself was wounded, she 
said, ‘And, Lord, let me die with them!’— 
which was no sooner said, but she was 
struck with a bullet, and fell down dead 
over the threshold. I hope she is reaping 
the fruit of her good labors, being faithful 
to the service of God in her place. In her 
younger years she lay under much trouble 
upon spiritual accounts, till it pleased God 
to make that precious Scripture take hold of 
her heart, 2 Cor. 12:9: ‘And he said imto 
me, my grace is sufficient for thee.’ More 
than twenty years after, I have heard her 
tell how sweet and comfortable that place 
was to her. But to return: the Indians laid 
hold of us, pulling me one way and the 
children another, and said, ‘Come, go along 
with us.’ I told them they would kiU me; 
they answered, if I were willing to go along 
with them they would not hurt me. 

Oh, the doleful sight that now was to be¬ 
hold at this house! ‘Come, behold the 
works of the Lord, what desolations He has 
made in the earth.’ Of thirty-seven persons 
who were in this one house, none escaped 
either present death or a bitter captivity. 
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save only one, who might say as he. Job i: 

15: ‘And I only am escaped alone to tell the 
news.’ There were twelve killed, some 
shot, some stabbed with their spears, some 
knocked down with their hatchets. When 
we are in prosperity, oh! the little that we 
think of such dreadful sights, and to see our 
dear friends and relations lie bleeding out 
their heart-blood upon the ground. There 
was one who was chopped into the head 10 
with a hatchet, and stripped naked, and yet 
was crawling up and down. It is a solemn 
sight to see so many Christians lying in 
their blood, some here, and some there, like 
a company of sheep torn by wolves, all of 
them stripped naked by a company of hell¬ 
hounds, roaring, singing, ranting, and in¬ 
sulting, as if they would have torn our very 
hearts out. Yet the Lord by His almighty 
power preserved a number of us from 20 
death, for there were twenty-four of us 
taken alive and carried captive. 

I had often before this said that, if the 
Indians should come, I should choose 
rather to be killed by them than taken alive; 
but when it came to the trial, my mind 
changed; their glittering weapons so damited 
my spirit, that I chose rather to go along 
with those (as I may say) ravenous beasts, 
than that moment to end my days; and that 30 
I may the better declare what happened to 
me during that grievous captivity, I shall 
particularly speak of the several removes 
we had up and down the wilderness. 

The First Remove 

Now away we must go with those bar¬ 
barous creatures, with our bodies wounded 
and bleeding, and our hearts no less than 
our bodies. About a mile we went that 40 
night, up upon a hill within sight of the 
town, where they intended to lodge. There 
was hard by a vacant house (deserted by the 
English before, for fear of the Indians). I 
asked them whether I might not lodge in 
the house that night, to which they an¬ 
swered: ‘What! Will you love Englishmen 
still?’ This was the dolefuUest night that 
ever my eyes saw. Oh, the roaring, and 
singing, and dancing, and yelling of those 50 
black creatures in the night, which made 
the place a lively resemblance of hell! And 
as miserable was the waste that was there 
made of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, calves. 


lambs, roasting pigs, and fowl (which they 
had plundered in the town), some roasting, 
some lying and burning, and some boiling 
to feed our merciless enemies, who were 
joyful enough though we were disconsolate. 
To add to the dolefulness of the former day 
and the dismalness of the present night, my 
thoughts ran upon my losses and sad, be¬ 
reaved condition. All was gone, my hus¬ 
band gone (at least separated from me, he 
being in the Bay; and to add to my grief, 
the Indians told me they would kill him as 
he came homeward), my children gone, my 
relations and friends gone, our house and 
home and all our comforts within door and 
without—all was gone except my life; and I 
knew not but the next moment that might 
go too. There remained nothing to me but 
one poor wounded babe; and it seemed at 
present worse than death that it was in such 
a pitiful condition, bespeaking compassion, 
and I had no refreshing for it, nor suitable 
things to revive it. Little do many think 
what is the savageness and brutishness of 
this barbarous enemy, ay, even those that 
seem to profess more than others among 
them when the English have fallen into 
their hands. 

Those seven that were killed at Lancas¬ 
ter the summer before upon a Sabbath day, 
and the one that was afterward killed upon 
a week day, were slain and mangled in a 
barbarous manner, by One-eyed John and 
Marlborough’s Praying Indians, which 
Captain Mosely brought to Boston, as the 
Indians told me. 

The Third Remove 

The morning being come, they prepared 
to go on their way. One of the Indians got 
up upon a horse, and they set me up behind 
him, with my poor sick babe in my lap. A 
very wearisome and tedious day I had of it, 
what with my own wound and my child’s 
being so exceeding sick and in a lamentable 
condition with her wound. It may be eas¬ 
ily judged what a poor feeble condition we 
were in, there being not the least crumb of 
refreshing that came within either of our 
mouths from Wednesday night to Saturday 
night, except only a little cold water. This 
day in the afternoon, about an hour by sun, 
we came to the place where they intended, 
viz., an Indian town called Wenimesset, 
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northward of Quabaug. When we were 
come, oh, the number of pagans (now mer¬ 
ciless enemies) that there came about me, 
that I may say as David, Psal.27:13: ‘I had 
fainted, unless I had believed, etc.’ The 
next day was the Sabbath; I then remem¬ 
bered how careless I had been of God’s 
holy time, how many Sabbaths I had lost 
and misspent, and how evilly I had walked 
in God’s sight; which lay so close unto my 10 
spirit that it was easy for me to see how 
righteous it was with God to cut off the 
thread of my life and cast me out of His 
presence for ever. Yet the Lord still showed 
mercy to me, and upheld me; and as He 
wounded me with one hand, so He healed 
me with the other. This day there came to 
me one Robert Pepper, a man belonging to 
Roxbury, who was taken in Captain Beers 
his fight and had been now a considerable 
time with the Indians, and up with them 
almost as far as Albany to see King Philip, 
as he told me, and was now very lately come 
into these parts. Hearing, I say, that I was 
in this Indian town, he obtained leave to 
come and sec me. He told me he himself 
was wounded in the leg at Captain Beers 
his fight, and was not able some time to go, 
but as they carried him, and as he took 
oaken leaves and laid to his wound, and 
through the blessing of God he was able 
to travel again.* Then I took oaken leaves 
and laid to my side, and with the blessing of 
God it cured me also; yet before the cure 
was wrought, I may say, as it is in Psal.38: 

5,6: ‘My wounds stink and are corrupt, I 
am troubled, I am bowed down greatly, I 
go mourning all the day long.’ I sat much 
alone with a poor wounded child in my lap, 
which moaned night and day, having 
nothing to revive the body or cheer the 
spirits of her; but instead of that sometimes 
one Indian would come and tell me one 
hour that ‘your master will knock your 
child in the head,’ and then a second, and 
then a third, ‘your master will quickly 
knock your child in the head.’ 

This was the comfort I had from them; 
‘miserable comforters are ye all,’ as he said. 
Thus nine days I sat upon my knees, with 
my babe in my lap, till my flesh was raw 
again; my child being even ready to depart 
this sorrowful world, they bade me carry it 
out to another wigwam (I suppose because 
they would not be troubled with such spec¬ 
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tacles). Whither I went with a very heavy 
heart, and down I sat with the picture of 
death in my lap. About two hours in the 
night, my sweet babe like a lamb departed 
this life, on February 18, 1675, if being 
about six years and five months old. It was 
nine days from the first wounding in this 
miserable condition, without any refreshing 
of one nature or other except a Httle cold 
water. I cannot but take notice how at 
another time I could not bear to be in the 
room where any dead person was, but now 
the case is changed; I must and could lie 
down by my dead babe, side by side all the 
night after. I have thought since of the 
wonderful goodness of God to me, in pre¬ 
serving me in the use of my reason and 
senses in that distressed time, that I did not 
use wicked and violent means to end my 
own miserable hfe. In the morning, when 
they imderstood that my child was dead, 
they sent for me home to my master’s wig¬ 
wam; by my master in this writing must be 
understood Quanopin, who was a sagamore, 
and married King Philip’s wife’s sister; not 
that he first took me, but I was sold to him 
by another Narragansett Indian, who took 
me when first I came out of the garrison. I 
went to take up my dead child in my arms 
to carry it with me, but they bid me let it 
alone; there was no resisting, but go I must 
and leave it. When I had been at my mas¬ 
ter’s wigwam, I took the first opportunity I 
could get to go look after my dead child; 
when I came, I asked them what they had 
done with it. Then they told me it was upon 
the hill; then they went and showed me 
where it was, where I saw the ground was 
newly digged; and there they told me they 
had buried it. There I left that child in the 
wilderness, and must commit it, and myself 
also in this wilderness-condition, to Him 
who is above all. . . . 

The Eighth Remove 

On the morrow morning we must go over 
the river, i.e., Connecticut, to meet with 
King Philip. Two canoes full they had car¬ 
ried over; the next turn I myself was to go, 
but as my foot was upon the canoe to step 
in, there was a sudden outcry among them, 
and I must step back; and instead of going 
over the river, I must go four or five miles 
up the river farther northward. Some of the 
Indians ran one way, and some another. 


30 


40 


50 
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The cause of this rout was, as I thought, 
their espying some English scouts who 
were thereabout. In this travel up the river 
about noon the company made a stop and 
sat down, some to eat and others to rest 
them. As I sat amongst them, musing of 
things past, my son Joseph unexpectedly 
came to me; we asked of each other’s wel¬ 
fare, bemoaning our doleful condition and 
the change that had come upon us. We had 
husband and father, and children and sis¬ 
ters, and friends, and relations, and house, 
and home, and many comforts of this life; 
but now we may say, as Job: ‘ Naked came I 
out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 
I return: The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ I asked him whether he would read; 
he told me he earnestly desired it. I gave 
him my Bible, and he lighted upon that 
comfortable scripture, Psal. 118:17,18: ‘I 
shall not die but live, and declare the works 
of the Lord. The Lord hath chastened me 
sore, yet He hath not given me over to 
death.’ ‘Look here, Mother,’ says he, ‘did 
you read this?’ And here I may take occa¬ 
sion to mention one principal ground of my 
setting forth these lines: even as the Psalm¬ 
ist says, to declare the works of the Lord, 
and His wonderful power in carrying us 
along, preserving us in the wilderness while 
under the enemy’s hand, and returning of 
us in safety again, and His goodness in 
bringing to my hand so many comfortable 
and suitable Scriptures in my distress. But 
to return: we travelled on till night, and in 
the morning we must go over the river to 
Philip’s crew. When I was in the canoe, I 
could not but be amazed at the numerous 
crew of pagans that were on the bank on the 
other side. When I came ashore, they gath¬ 
ered all about me, I sitting alone in the 
midst. I observed they asked one another 
questions, and laughed, and rejoiced over 
their gains and victories. Then my heart be¬ 
gan to fail, and I fell a weeping, which was 
the first time to my remembrance that I 
wept before them. Although I had met with 
so much affliction, and my heart was many 
times ready to break, yet could I not shed 
one tear in their sight, but rather had been 
all this while in a maze, and like one aston¬ 
ished; but now I may say, as Psal. 137:1: 
‘By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down: yea, we wept when we remembered 


Zion.’ There one of them asked me why I 
wept; I could hardly tell what to say, yet I 
answered they would kill me. ‘ No,’ said he, 
‘none will hurt you.’ Then came one of 
them and gave me two spoonfuls of meal to 
comfort me, and another gave me half a 
pint of peas, which was more worth than 
many bushels at another time. Then I went 
to sec King Philip; he bade me come in and 
10 sit down, and asked me whether I would 
smoke it (a usual compliment nowadays 
amongst saints and sinners); but this no 
way suited me. For though I had formerly 
used tobacco, yet I had left it ever since I 
was first taken. It seems to be a bait tlie 
devil lays to make men lose their precious 
time. I remember with shame how for¬ 
merly, when I had taken two or three pipes, 
I was presently ready for another, such a be- 
20 witching thing it is; but I thank God He has 
now given me power over it. Surely there 
are many who may be better employed than 
to lie sucking a stinking tobacco pipe. 

Now the Indians gather their forces to go 
against Northampton; overnight one went 
about yelling and hooting to give notice of 
the design. Whereupon they fell to boiling 
of groundnuts and parching of corn (as 
many as had it) for their provision; and in 
30 the morning away they went. During my 
abode in tliis place, Philip spake to me to 
make a sliirt for his boy, which I did, for 
which he gave me a shilling; T offered the 
money to my master, but he bade me keep 
it; and with it I bought a piece of horse 
flesh. Afterwards he asked me to make a cap 
for his boy, for which he invited me to din¬ 
ner. I went, and he gave me a pancake, 
about as big as two fingers; it was made of 
40 parched wheat, beaten, and fried in bear’s 
grease, but I thought I never tasted pleas¬ 
anter meat in my life. There was a squaw 
who spake to me to make a shirt for her son- 
nupi for which she gave me a piece of bear. 
Another asked me to knit a pair of stock¬ 
ings, for which she gave me a quart of peas. 
I boiled my peas and bear together, and in¬ 
vited my master and mistress to dinner, but 
the proud gossip, because I served them 
50 both in one dish, would eat nothing, except 
one bit that he gave her upon the point of 
his knife. Hearing that my son was come to 
this place, I went to see him, and found him 
lying flat upon the ground. I asked him how 
he could sleep so; he answered me that he 
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was not asleep but at prayer, and lay so that 
they might not observe what he was doing. 
I pray God he may remember these things 
now he is returned in safety. At this place, 
the sun now getting higher, what with the 
beams and heat of the sun and the smoke of 
the wigwams, I thought I should have been 
blind. I could scarce discern one wigwam 
from another. There was here one Mary 
Thurston of Medfield, who, seeing how it 
was with me, lent me a hat to wear; but as 
soon as I was gone, the squaw who owned 
that Mary Thurston came running after me 
and got it away again. Here was the squaw 
that gave me one spoonful of meal. I put it 
in my pocket to keep it safe; yet, notwith¬ 
standing, somebody stole it, but put five 
Indian corns in the room of it, which corns 
were the greatest provisions I had in my 
travel for one day. 

The Indians returning from Northamp¬ 
ton brought with them some horses and 
sheep and other things which they had 
taken; I desired them that they would carry 
me to Albany upon one of those horses and 
sell me for powder; for so they had some¬ 
times discoursed. I was utterly hopeless of 
getting home on foot, the way that I came. 
I could hardly bear to think of the many 
weary steps I had taken to come to this 
place. 

The Eleventh Remove 

The next day in the morning they took 
their travel, intending a day’s journey up 
the river; I took my load at my back, and 
quickly we came to wade over the river, and 
passed over tiresome and wearisome hills. 
One hill was so steep that I was fain to 
creep up upon my knees, and to hold by the 
twigs and bushes to keep myself from fall¬ 
ing backward. My head also was so light 
that I usually reeled as I went; but I hope 
all these wearisome steps that I have taken 
are but a forewarning to me of the heavenly 
rest. T know, O Lord, that Thy judgments 
are right, and that Thou in faithfulness 
hast afflicted me,’ Psal.ii9:7i. 

The Twentieth Remove 

It was their usual manner to remove 
when they had done any mischief, lest they 
should be found out; and so they did at this 
time. We went about three or four miles, 
and there they built a great wigwam, big 


enough to hold an hundred Indians, which 
they did in preparation to a great day of 
dancing. They would say now amongst 
themselves that the Governor would be so 
angry for his loss at Sudbury that he would 
send no more about the captives, which 
made me grieve and tremble. My sister 
being not far from the place where we now 
were, and hearing that I was here, desired 
lo her master to let her come and see me, and 
he was willing to it, and would go with her; 
but she, being ready before him, told him 
she would go before, and was come witliin a 
mile or two of the place; then he overtook 
her and began to rant as if he had been mad, 
and made her go back again in the rain; so 
that I, never saw her till I saw her in 
Charlestown. But the Lord requited many 
of their ill doings, for tliis Indian her mas- 
20 ter was hanged afterward at Boston. The 
Indians now began to come from all quar¬ 
ters against their merry dancing day. 
Among some of them came one Goodwife 
Kettle; I told her my heart was so heavy 
that it was ready to break. ‘So is mine too,’ 
said she, but yet said, ‘I hope we shall hear 
some good news shortly.’ I could hear how 
earnestly my sister desired to see me, and I 
as earnestly desired to see her; and yet 
30 neither of us could get an opportunity. My 
daughter was also now about a mile off, and 
I had not seen her in nine or ten weeks, as I 
had not seen my sister since our first taking. 
I earnestly desired them to let me go and 
see them; yea, I entreated, begged, and 
persuaded them but to let me see my 
daughter, and yet so hard-hearted were 
they that they would not suffer it. They 
made use of their tyrannical power whilst 
40 they had it; but through the Lord’s won¬ 
derful mercy, their time was now but short. 

On a Sabbath day, the sun being about 
an hour high in the afternoon, came Mr. 
John Hoar (the Council permitting him, 
and his own forward spirit inclining him) 
together with the tv^o fore-mentioned Indi¬ 
ans, Tom and Peter, with their third letter 
from the Coimcil. When they came near, I 
was abroad; though I saw them not, they 
50 presently called me in, and bade me sit 
down and not stir. Then they catched up 
their guns and away they ran, as if an 
enemy had been at hand; and the guns went 
off apace. I manifested some great trouble, 
and they asked me what was the matter. I 
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told them I thought they had killed the great laces sewed at the tail of it; he had his 

Englishman (for they had in the meantime silver buttons, his white stockings; his gar^ 

informed me that an Englishman was lers were hung round with shillings; and he 

come); they said no, they shot over his had girdles of wampum upon his liead and 

horse and under, and before his horse; and shoulders. She had a kersey coat, and cov - 

they pushed him this way and that way, at ered with girdles of wampum from the loins 

their pleasure, showing what they could do; upward; her arms from her elbows to her 

then they let them come to their wigwams. hands were covered with bracelets; there 

I begged of them to let me see the English- were handfuls of necklaces about her neck, 

man, but they would not. But there was I lo and several sorts of jewels in her ears. She 
fain to sit their pleasure. When they had had fine red stockings and white shoes, her 

talked their fill with him, they suffered me hair powdered and face painted red, that 

to go to him. We asked each other of our was always before black. And all the danc- 

welfare, and how my husband did, and all ers were after the same manner. There were 

my friends. He told me they were all well, two others, singing and knocking on a ket- 

and would be glad to see me. Amongst tie for their music. They kept hopping up 

other things which my husband sent me, and down one after another, with a kettle of 

there came a pound of tobacco, which I water in the midst, standing warm upon 

sold for nine shillings in money; for many some embers, to drink of when they were 

of the Indians for want of tobacco smoked 20 dry. They held on till it was almost night, 
hemlock and ground ivy. It was a great mis- throwing out wampum to the standers by. 

take in any who thought I sent for tobacco; At night I asked them again if I should go 

for through the favor of God that desire home. They all as one said no, except my 

was overcome. I now asked them whether I husband would come for me. When we 

should go home with Mr. Hoar. They an- were lain down, my master went out of the 

swered no, one and another of them; and it wigwam, and by and by sent in an Indian 

being night, we lay down with that answer; called James the Printer, who told Mr. 

in the morning Mr. Hoar invited the saga- Hoar that my master would let me go home 

mores to dinner; but when wc went to get it tomorrow if he would let him have one pint 

ready, we found that they had stolen the 30 of liquor. Then Mr. Hoar called his own 
greatest part of the provision Mr. Hoar had Indians, Tom and Peter, and bid them go 

brought, out of his bags, in the night. And and see whether he would promise it before 

we may sec the wonderful power of God in them three; and if he would, he should have 

that one passage, in that when there was it; which he did, and he had it. Then Philip 

such a great number of the Indians to- smelling the business called me to him, and 

gether, and so greedy of a little good food, asked me what I would give him to tell me 

and no English there but Mr. Hoar and my- some good news and speak a good word for 

self, that there they did not knock us in the me. I told him, I could not tell what to give 

head and take what we had, there being not him, I would anything I had, and asked him 

only some provision but also trading-cloth, 40 what he would have. He said two coats and 
a part of the twenty pounds agreed upon; twenty shillings in money, and half a bushel 

but instead of doing us any mischief, they of seed corn, and some tobacco. I thanked 

seemed to be ashamed of the fact, and said him for his love; but I knew the good news 

it were some Matchit Indian that did it. Oh, as well as the crafty fox. My master, after he 
that we could believe that there is no thing had had his drink, quickly came ranting 

too hard for God! God showed His power into the wigwam again and called for Mr. 

over the heathen in this, as He did over the Hoar, drinking to him and saying he was a 

hungry lions when Daniel was cast into the good man; and then again he would say, 

den. Mr. Hoar called them betime to din- ‘Hang liim rogue!’ Being almost drunk, he 

ner, but they ate very little, they being so 50 would drink to him, and yet presently say 
busy in dressing themselves and getting he should be hanged. Then he called for 

ready for their dance; which was carried on me. I trembled to hear him, yet I was fain 

by eight of them, four men and four to go to him, and he drank to me, showing 

squaws, my master and mistress being two. no incivility. He was the first Indian I saw 

He was dressed in his holland shirt, with drunk all the while I was amongst them. At 
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last his squaw ran out, and he after her, 
round the wigwam, with his money jingling 
at his knees; but she escaped him. But hav¬ 
ing an old squaw, he ran to her. And so, 
through the Lord’s mercy, we were no 
more troubled that night. . . . 


I can remember the time when I used 
to sleep quietly without workings in my 
thoughts whole nights together, but now it 
is other ways with me. When all are fast 
about me, and no eye open but His who 
ever waketh, my thoughts are upon things 
past, upon the awful dispensation of the 
Lord towards us, upon His wonderful 
power and might in carrying of us through 
so many difficulties, in returning us in 
safety, and suffering none to hurt us. I re¬ 
member in the night season how the other 
day I was in the midst of thousands of ene¬ 
mies, and nothing but death before me. It 
was then hard work to persuade myself that 
ever I should be satisfied with bread again. 
But now we are fed with the finest of the 
wheat, and, as I may say, with honey out of 
the rock; instead of the husk, we have the 
fatted calf. The thoughts of these things in 
the particulars of them, and of the love and 
goodness of God towards us, make it true of 
me what David said of himself, Psal.6:5: 
T watered my couch with my tears.’ Oh! 
the wonderful power of God that mine eyes 
have seen, affording matter enough for my 
thoughts to run in that when others are 
sleeping mine eyes are weeping. 

I have seen the extreme vanity of this 
world; one hour I have been in health, and 
wealth, wanting nothing; but the next hour 
in sickness and wounds, and death, having 
nothing but sorrow and affliction. 

Before I knew what affliction meant, I 
was ready sometimes to wish for it. When I 
lived in prosperity, having the comforts of 
the world about me, my relations by me. 


my heart cheerful, and taking little care for 
anything, and yet seeing many, whom I 
preferred before myself, under many trials 
and afflictions, in sickness, weakness, pov¬ 
erty, losses, crosses, and cares of the world, 
I should be sometimes jealous lest 1 should 
have my portion in this life; and that scrip¬ 
ture would come to my mind, Heb.i2:6: 
‘For whom the Lord loveth He chastencth, 
10 and scourgeth every son whom He receiv- 
eth.’ But now I see the Lord had His time 
to scourge and chasten me. The portion of 
some is to have their afflictions by drops, 
now one drop and then another; but the 
dregs of the cup, the wine of astonishment, 
like a sweeping rain that leaveth no food, 
did the Lord prepare to be my portion. 
Affliction I wanted, and affliction I had full 
measure (I thought) pressed down and run- 
20 ning over. Yet 1 see, when God calls a per¬ 
son to anything, and through never so 
many difficulties, yet He is fully able to 
carry them through and make them see and 
say they have been gainers thereby. And I 
hope I can say in some measure, as David 
did: ‘It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted.’ The Lord hath showed me the 
vanity of these outward things—that they 
are the vanity of vanities, and vexation of 
30 spirit; that they are but a shadow, a blast, a 
bubble, and things of no continuance; that 
we must rely on God Himself, and our 
whole dependence must be upon Him. If 
trouble from smaller matters begin to arise 
in me, I have something at hand to check 
myself with, and say, ‘Why am I troubled?’ 
It was but the other day that, if I had had 
the world, I would have given it for my 
freedom, or to have been a servant to a 
40 Christian. I have learned to look beyond 
present and smaller troubles, and to be 
quieted under them, as Moses said, Exod. 
14:13: ‘Stand still and see the salvation of 
the Lord.’ 
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FROM THE DAY OF DOOM 
The Coming to Judgment ^ 

1 

Still was the nighty serene and bright, 
when all men sleeping lay; 

Calm was the season, and carnal reason 
thought so ’twould last for aye. 

‘Soul, take thine ease, let sorrow cease; 
much good thou hast in store.’ 

This was their song, their cups among, 
the evening before. 

2 

Wallowing in all kind of sin, 
vile wretches lay secure; 

The best of men had scarcely then 
their lamps kept in good ure. 

Virgins unwise, who through disguise 
amongst the best were numbered. 

Had closed their eyes; yea, and the wise 
through sloth and frailty slumbered. 

3 

Like as of old, when men grew bold 
God’s threat’nings to contemn. 

Who stopt their ear, and would not hear 
when Mercy warned them, 

But took their course, without remorse, 
till God began to pour 

Destruction the world upon, 
in a tempestuous shower; 

4 

Who put away the evil day, 

and drowned their cares and fears. 

Till drowned were they, and swept away 
by vengeance unawares; 

So at the last, whilst men sleep fast 
in their security. 

Surprised they are in such a snare 
as cometh suddenly. 

5 

For at midnight breaks forth a light 
which turns the night to day, 

' The text has been modernized, and the titles to the 
various sections have been supplied by the editors. 
The original text contained marginal commentary and 
citation of parallel biblical passages. 
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And speedily an hideous cry 
doth all the world dismay. 

Sinners awake, their hearts do ache, 
trembling their loins surpriseth; 
Amazed with fear by what they hear, 
each one of them ariseth. 

6 

They rush from beds with giddy heads, 
and to their windows run. 

Viewing this light, which shines more bright 
than doth the noonday sun. 
Straightway appears (they see’t with tears) 
the Son of God most dread. 

Who with His train comes on amain 
to judge both quick and dead. 

7 

Before His face the heav’ns give place, 
and skies are rent asunder 
With mighty voice and hideous noise 
more terrible than thunder. 

His brightness damps heav’ns glorious 
lamps 

and makes them hide their heads; 

As if afraid and quite dismayed, 
they quit their wonted steads. 

8 

Ye sons of men that durst contemn 
the threat’nings of God’s Word, 

How cheer you now? Your hearts, I trow, 
are thrilled as with a sword. 

Now atheist blind, whose brutish mind 
a God could never see. 

Dost thou perceive, dost now believe, 
that Christ thy Judge shall be? 

14 

The Judge draws nigh, exalted high 
upon a lofty throne. 

Amidst the throng of angels strong, 
lo, Israel’s Holy One! 

The excellence of whose presence 
and awful majesty 
Amazeth nature, and every creature 
doth more than terrify. 

15 

The mountains smoke, the hills are shook, 
the earth is rent and torn 
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As if she should be clear dissolved 
or from her center borne. 

The sea doth roar, forsakes the shore, 
and shrinks away for fear; 

The wild beasts flee into the sea, 
so soon as He draws near, 

16 

Whose glory bright, v^hose wond’rous 
might, 

whose power imperial. 

So far surpass whatever was 
in realms terrestrial, 

That tongues of men (nor angel’s pen) 
caimot the same express; 

And therefore I must pass it by, 

lest speaking should transgress. 

17 

Before His throne a trump is blown, 
proclaiming th’ Day of Doom; 
Forthwith He cries, ‘ Ve dead arise 
and unto judgment comeT 
No sooner said, but ’tis obeyed; 

sepulchers opened are; 

Dead bodies all rise at His call, 
and’s mighty power declare. 

20 

His winged hosts fly through all coasts, 
together gathering 

Both good and bad, both quick and dead, 
and all to judgment bring. 

Out of their holes those creeping moles, 
that hid themselves for fear. 

By force they take, and quickly make 
before the Judge appear. 

21 

Thus every one before the throne 
of Christ the Judge is brought. 

Both righteous and impious, 

that good or ill hath wrought. 

A separation and diff’ring station 
by Christ appointed is 
(To sinners sad) ’twixt good and bad, 

’twixt heirs of woe and bliss. 

54 

There Christ demands at all their hands 
a strict and straight account 
Of all things done under the sun, 
whose number far surmount 
Man’s wit and thought; they all are brought 
unto this solemn trial. 


And each offense with evidence, 
so that there’s no denial. 

55 

There’s no excuse for their abuse, 
since their own consciences 

More proof give in of each man’s sin, 
than thousand witnesses. 

Though formerly this faculty 
had grossly been abused 

(Men could it stifle, or with it trifle, 
when as it them accused), 

56 

Now it comes in, and every sin 
unto men’s charge doth lay; 

It judgeth them and doth condemn, 
though all the world say nay. 

It so stingeth and tortureth, 
it worketh such distress. 

That each man’s self against himself, 
is forced to confess. 

57 

It’s vain moreover for men to cover 
the least iniquity; 

The Judge hath seen, and privy been 
to all their villainy. 

He unto light and open sight 
the work of darkness brings; 

He doth unfold both new and old, 
both known and hidden tilings, 

66 

Thus He doth find of all mankind 
that stand at His left hand. 

No mother’s son but hath misdone, 
and broken God’s command. 

All have transgressed, even the best, 
and merited God’s wrath. 

Unto their own perdition 
and everlasting scath. 


The Trial of Hypocrites 
68 

Nevertheless, they all express 
(Christ granting liberty) 

What for their way they have to say, 
how they have lived, and why. 

They all draw near and seek to clear 
themselves by making pleas; 

There hypocrites, false-hearted wights, 
do make such pleas as these: 
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69 

‘Lordj, in Thy name, and by the same^ 
we devils dispossessed; 

We raised the dead and minist’red 
Succor to the distressed. 

Our painful teaching and powerful 
preaching 

by Thine own wondrous might 
Did throughly win to God from sin 
many a wretched wight.’ 

70 

^All this,’ quoth He, ‘may granted be, 
and your case little bettered. 

Who still remain under a chain 
and many irons fettered. 

You that the dead have quickened, 
and rescued from the grave. 
Yourselves were dead, yet ne’er needed 
a Christ your souls to save. 

71 

‘You that could preach, and others teach 
what way to life doth lead. 

Why were you slack to find that track 
and in that way to tread? 

How could you bear to see or hear 
of others freed at last 
From Satan’s paws, whilst in his jaws 
yourselves were held more fast? 

72 

‘Who though you knew Repentance true 
and Faith is My great name. 

The only mean to quit you clean 
from punishment and blame. 

Yet took no pain true faith to gain, 
such as might not deceive. 

Nor would repent with true intent 
your evil deeds to leave. 

73 

‘His Master’s will how to fulfil 
the servant that well knew. 

Yet left undone his duty known, 
more plagues to him are due. 

You against light perverted right; 

wherefore it shall be now 
For Sidon and for Sodom’s land 
more easy than for you.’ 

74 

‘But we have in Thy presence been,’ 
say some, ‘and eaten there. 


Did we not eat Thy Flesh for meat, 
and feed on heav’nly cheer? 
Whereon who feed shall never need, 
as Thou Thyself dost say. 

Nor shall they die eternally, 

but live with Christ for aye. 

75 

‘We may allege. Thou gav’st a pledge 
of Thy dear love to us. 

In wine and bread, which figured 
Thy grace bestowed thus. 

Of strength’ning seals, of sweetest 
meals, 

have we so oft partaken; 

And shall we be cast off by Thee, 
and utterly forsaken?’ 

76 

To whom the Lord, thus in a word, 
returns a short reply; 

‘I never knew any of you 
that wrought iniquity. 

You say you’ve been My presence in; 

but then, how came you there 
With raiment vile that did defile 
and quite disgrace My cheer? 

77 

‘Durst you draw near without due fear 
unto My holy table? 

Durst you profane and render vain, 
so far as you were able, 

Those mysteries, which whoso prize 
and carefully improve 
Shall saved be undoubtedly, 

and nothing shall them move? 

78 

‘How durst you venture bold guests to 
enter 

in such a sordid hue. 

Amongst My guests unto those feasts 
that were not made for you? 

How durst you eat for spir’tual meat 
your bane, and drink damnation. 
Whilst by your guile you render’d vile 
so rare and great salvation? 

79 

‘Your fancies fed on heav’nly bread 
your hearts fed on some lust; 

You loved the creature more than 
th’Creator, 

your souls clove to the dust. 
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And think you by hypocrisy 
and cloaked wickedness, 

To enter in laden with sin 
to lasting happiness? 

8 o 

‘This your excuse shows your abuse 
of things ordained for good. 

And doth declare you guilty are 
of My dear flesh and blood. 

Wherefore those seals and precious meals 
you put so much upon 
As things divine, they seal and sign 
you to perdition.’ 

The Error of Good Works 

92 

Then were brought nigh a company 
of civil honest men. 

That loved true dealing and hated stealing, 
ne’er wronged their bretheren, 

Who pleaded thus: ‘Thou knowest us 
that we were blameless livers; 

No whoremongers, no murderers, 
no quarrelers nor strivers. 

93 

‘Idolaters, adulterers, 

church-robbers we were none. 

Nor false dealers, nor cozeners, 
but paid each man his own. 

Our way was fair, our dealing square, 
we were no wasteful spenders. 

No lewd toss-pots, no drunken sots, 
no scandalous offenders. 

94 

‘We hated vice and set great price, 
by virtuous conversation; 

And by the same we got a name 
and no small commendation. 

God’s laws express that righteousness 
is that which He doth prize; 

And to obey, as He doth say, 
is more than sacrifice. 

95 

‘Thus to obey hath been our way; 

let our good deeds, we pray. 

Find some regard and some reward 
with Thee, O Lord, this day. 

And whereas we transgressors be, 
of Adam’s race were none. 
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No, not the best, but have confessed 
themselves to have misdone.’ 

96 

Then answered unto their dread, 
the Judge: ‘True piety 

God doth desire and eke require, 
no less than honesty. 

Justice demands at all your hands 
perfect obedience; 

If but in part you have come short, 
that is a just offense. 

97 

‘On earth below, where men did owe 
a thousand pounds and more. 

Could twenty pence it recompense? 

Could that have cleared the 
score? 

Think you to buy felicity 

with part of what’s due debt? 

Or for desert of one small part, 
the whole should off be set? 

98 

‘And yet that part whose great 
desert 

you think to reach so far, 

For your excuse doth you accuse, 
and will your boasting mar. 

However fair, however square 
your way and work hath been 

Before men’s eyes, yet God espies 
iniquity therein. 

99 

‘God looks upon th’affection 
and temper of the heart; 

Not only on the action, 
and the external part. 

Whatever end vain men pretend, 

God knows the verity. 

And by the end which they intend 
their words and deeds doth tryo 

100 

‘Without true faith, the Scripture 
saith, 

God cannot take delight 

In any deed that doth proceed 
from any sinful wight. 

And without love all actions provf 
but barren empty things; 

Dead works they be and vanity, 
the which vexation brings. 
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101 

‘Nor from true faith, which quencheth 
wrath, 

hath your obedience flown; 

Nor from true love, which wont to move 
believers, hath it grown. 

Your argument shows your intent 
in all that you have done; 

You thought to scale heav’n’s lofty wall 
by ladders of your own. 

102 

‘Your blinded spirit hoping to merit 
by your own righteousness. 

Needed no Saviour but your behavior, 
and blameless carriages. 

You trusted to what you could do, 
and in no need you stood; 

Your hearty pride laid Me aside, 
and trampled on My blood. 

103 

‘All men have gone astray, and done 
that which God’s laws condemn; 

But My purchase and offered grace 
all men did not contemn. 

The Ninevites and Sodomites 
had no such sin as this; 

Yet as if all your sins were small, 
you say, “All did amiss.” 

104 

‘Again you thought and mainly sought 
a name with men t’ acquire; 

Pride bare the bell that made you swell, 
and your own selves admire. 

Mean fruit it is, and vile, I wis, 
that springs from such a root; 

Virtue divine and genuine 

wonts not from pride to shoot. 

105 

‘Such deeds as your are worse than poor; 
they are but sins gilt over 

With silver dross, whose glist’ring gloss 
can them no longer cover. 

The best of them would you condemn, 
and ruin you alone, 

Although you were from faults so clear, 
the other you had none. 

106 

*Your gold is brass, your silver dross, 
your righteousness is sin; 


And think you by such honesty 
eternal life to win? 

You much mistake, if for its sake 
you dream of acceptation; 

Whereas the same deserveth shame 
and meriteth damnation.’ 

The Judgment 

182 

Thus all men’s pleas the Judge with ease 
doth answer and confute. 

Until that all, both great and small, 
are silenced and mute. 

Vain hopes are cropt, all mouths are stopt, 
sinners have naught to say. 

But that ’tis just and equal most 

they should be damned for aye. 

The Satisfaction of the Elect 

219 

The saints behold with courage bold 
and thankful wonderment 
To see all those that were their foes 
thus sent to punishment. 

Then do they sing unto their King 
a song of endless praise; 

They praise His name and do proclaim 
that just are all His ways. 

220 

Thus with great joy and melody 
to heav’n they all ascend, 

Him there to praise with sweetest lays, 
and hymns that never end; 

Where with long rest they shall be blest, 
and naught shall them annoy. 

Where they shall see as seen they be, 
and whom they love enjoy. 

221 

Oh, glorious place! where face to face 
Jehovah may be seen. 

By such as were sinners while here, 
and no dark veil between! 

Where the sunshine and light divine 
of God’s bright countenance 
Doth rest upon them every one, 
with sweetest influence! 

222 

Oh, blessed state of the renate! 

Oh, wond’rous happiness. 
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To which they’re brought beyond what 
thought 

can reach or words express! 

Grief’s watercourse and sorrow’s source 
are turned to joyful streams; 

Their old distress and heaviness 
are vanished like dreams. 

223 

For God above in arms of love 
doth dearly them embrace, 

And fills their sprights with such delights 
and pleasures in His grace 
As shall not fail, nor yet grow stale, 
through frequency of use; 

Nor do they fear God’s favor there 
to forfeit by abuse. 

224 

For there the saints are perfect saints, 
and holy ones indeed; 

From all the sin that dwelt within 
their mortal bodies freed; 

Made kings and priests to God through 
Christ’s 

dear love’s transcendency. 

There to remain and there to reign 
with him eternally. 

1662 

GOD’S CONTROVERSY WITH 
NEW ENGLAND 

WRITTEN IN THE TIME OF THE 
GREAT DROUGHT, ANNO 1662 

BY A LOVER OF NEW ENGLAND’S 
PROSPERITY 

The Warning of the Lord^ 

Our temp’ral blessings did abound. 

But spiritual good things 
Much more abounded, to the praise 
Of that great King of kings. 

God’s throne was here set up, here was 
His tabernacle pight; no 

This was the place and these the folk 
In whom He took delight. 

Our morning stars shone all day long. 

Their beams gave forth such light 
As did the noonday sun abash 
And’s glory dazzle quite. 

Our day continued many years 

I The text has been modernized, and the sub-title sup¬ 
plied by the editonu 


And had no night at all; 

Yea, many thought the light would last 
And be perpetual, 120 

Such, O New England, was thy first, 

Such was thy best estate; 

But, lo! a strange and sudden change 
My courage did amate. 

The brightest of our morning stars 
Did wholly disappear; 

And those that tarried behind 
With sackcloth covered were. 

Moreover, I beheld and saw 

Our welkin overcast, 130 

And dismal clouds for sunshine late 
O’erspread from east and west. 

The air became tempestuous; 

The wilderness ’gan quake; 

And from above with awful voice 
Th’Almighty thund’ring spake: 

Are these the men that erst at My command 
Forsook their ancient seats and native 
soil. 

To follow Me into a desert land, 

Contemning all the travel and the toil, 140 

Whose love was such to purest ordinances 
As made them set at nought their fair 
inheritances? 

Are these the men that prized liberty 
To walk with God according to their 
light. 

To be as good as He would have them be. 
To serve and worship Him with all their 
might. 

Before the pleasures which a fruitful field, 
And country flowing-full of all good 
things, could yield? 

Are these the folk whom from the British 
Isles, 

Through the stern billows of the wat’ry 
main, 150 

I safely led so many thousand miles. 

As if their journey had been through a 
plain. 

Whom having from all enemies protected. 
And through so many deaths and dangers 
well directed, 

I brought and planted on the western shore. 
Where nought but brutes and savage 
wights did swarm 
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(Untaught, untrained, untamed by virtue’s 
lore) 

That sought their blood, yet could not do 
them harm; 

My fury’s flail them threshed, My fatal 
broom 

Did sweep them hence, to make My 

people elbow-room. 160 

Are these the men whose gates with peace I 
crowned. 

To whom for bulwarks I salvation gave. 

Whilst all things else with rattling tumults 
sound. 

And mortal frays send thousands to the 
grave? 

Whilst their own brethren bloody hands 
embrewed 

In brothers’ blood, and fields with 
carcasses bestrewed? 

Is this the people blest with bounteous 
store. 

By land and sea full richly clad and fed. 

Whom plenty’s self stands waiting still 
* before. 

And poureth out their cups weU 

tempered? 170 

For whose dear sake an howling wilderness 

I lately turned into a fruitful paradise? 

Are these the people in whose hemisphere 

Such bright-beamed, glist’ring, sun-like 
stars I placed. 

As by their influence did all things cheer. 

As by their light blind ignorance defaced. 

As errors into lurking holes did fray. 

As turned the late dark night into a 
lightsome day? 

Are these the folk to whom I milked out. 

And sweetness streamed from 

consolation’s breast; 180 

Whose souls I fed and strengthened 
throughout 

With finest spiritual food most finely 
dressed? 

On whom I rained living bread from 
heaven, 

Withouten error’s bane, or superstition’s 
leaven? 

With whom I made a covenant of peace. 

And unto whom I did most firmly plight 

My fidthfulness, if whilst I live I cease 


To be their guide, their God, their full 
delight; 

Since them with cords of love to Me I drew. 

Enwrapping in My grace such as should 
them ensue? 190 

Are these the men, that now Mine eyes 
behold, 

Concerning whom I thought, and 
whilom spake. 

First heaven shall pass away together 
scrolled. 

Ere they My laws and righteous ways 
forsake. 

Or that they slack to run their heavenly 
race? 

Are these the same? or are some others 
come in place? 

If these be they, how is it that I find 

Instead of holiness, carnality; 

Instead of heavenly frames, an earthly 
mind; 

For burning zeal, luke-warm 

indifferency; 200 

For flaming love, key-cold dead- 
heartedness; 

For temperance (in meat, and drink, and 
clothes), excess? 

Whence cometh it that pride, and luxury. 

Debate, deceit, contention, and strife. 

False-dealing, covetousness, hypocrisy, 

(With such like crimes) amongst them 
are so rife. 

That one of them doth over-reach another? 

And that an honest man can hardly trust 
his brother? 

How is it that security and sloth 

Amongst the best are common to be 

foxmd? 210 

That grosser sins, instead of grace’s 
growth. 

Amongst the many more and more 
abound? 

I hate dissembling shows of holiness. 

Or practice as you talk, or never more 
profess. 

Judge not, vain world, that all are 
hypocrites 

That do profess more holiness than 
thou; 

All foster not dissembling, guileful sprites. 
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Nor love their lusts, though very many 
do. 

Some sin through want of care and 
constant watch; 

Some with the sick converse till they the 
sickness catch. 220 

Some, that maintain a real root of grace. 

Are overgrown with many noisome 
weeds. 

Whose heart, that those no longer may take 
place. 

The benefit of due correction needs. 

And such as these, however gone astray, 

I shall by stripes reduce into a better 
way. 

Moreover some there be that still retain 
Their ancient vigor and sincerity; 

Whom both their own and others’ sins 
constrain 

To sigh, and mourn, and weep, and wail, 
and cry; 230 

And for their sakes I have forborne to pour 
My wrath upon revolters to this present 
hour. 

To praying saints I always have respect. 
And tender love, and pitiful regard; 

Nor will I now in any wise neglect 

Their love and faithful service to reward; 

Although I deal with others for their folly. 
And turn their mirth to tears that have 
been too jolly. 

For think not, O backsliders, in your heart. 
That I shall still your evil manners bear; 

Your sins Me press as sheaves do load a 

cart, 241 

And therefore I will plague you for this 
gear. 

Except you seriously, and soon, repent, 
ril not delay your pain and heavy 
punishment. 

And who be those themselves that yonder 
show? 

The seed of such as name My dreadful 
Name! 

On whom while ’ere compassion’s skirt I 
threw 

Whilst in their blood they were, to hide 
their shame! 

Whom My preventing love did ne’er Me 
take! 
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Whom for Mine own I marked, lest they 
should Me forsake! 250 

I looked that such as these to virtue’s lore 
(Though none but they) would have 
inclined their ear; 

That they at least Mine image should have 
bore. 

And sanctified My name with awful fear. 

Let pagan’s brats pursue their lusts, whose 
meed 

Is death. For Christian’s children are an 
holy seed. 

But hear, O heavens! Let earth amaz6d 
stand! 

Ye mountains melt, and hills come 
flowing down! 

Let horror seize upon both sea and land! 
Let nature’s self be cast into a stone! 260 

I children nourished, nurtured, and 
upheld; 

But they against a tender Father have 
rebelled. 

What could have been by Me performed 
more? 

Or wherein fell I short of your desire? 

Had you but asked, I would have oped My 
store, 

And given what lawful wishes could 
require. 

For all this bounteous cost I looked to see 
Heaven-reaching hearts and thoughts, 
meekness, humility. 

But lo! a sensual heart all void of grace. 

An iron neck, a proud presumptuous 

hand, 270 

A self-conceited, stiff, stout, stubborn race. 
That fears no threats, submits to no 
command; 

Self-willed, perverse, such as can bear no 
yoke; 

A generation even ripe for vengeance 
stroke. 

Such were that carnal brood of Israelites 
That Joshua and the Elders did ensue. 

Who growing like the cursed Canaanites 
Upon themselves My heavy judgments 
drew. 

Such also was that fleshly generation 
Whom I o’erwhelmed by water’s deadly 
inimdation. 280 
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They darker light and lesser means 
misused; 

They had not such examples them to 
warn; 

You clearer rules and precepts have abused. 

And dreadful monuments of others’ 
harm. 

My Gospel’s glorious light you do not 
prize; 

My Gospel’s endless, boundless grace you 
clean despise. 

My painful messengers you disrespect. 

Who toil and sweat and swill themselves 
away. 

Yet nought at all with you can take effect. 

Who hurry headlong to your own 

decay. 290 

In vain the founder melts, and taketh pains; 

Bellows and lead’s consumed, but still 
your dross remains. 

What should I do with such a stiff-necked 
race? 

How shall I ease Me of such foes as 
they? 

What shall befall despiscrs of My grace? 

I’ll surely bear their candlestick away, 

And lamps put out. Their glorious noonday 
light 

I’ll quickly turn into a dark Egyptian 
night. 

Oft have I charged you by My ministers 

To gird yourselves with sackcloth, and 
repent. 300 

Oft have I warned you by My messengers, 

BENJAMIN 

1642- 

FROM NEW ENGLAND’S CRISIS 
The Prologue ^ 

The times wherein old Pompion was a 
saint. 

When men fared hardly yet without 
complaint 

On vilest cates; the dainty Indian maize 

Was eat with clamshells out of wooden 
trays 

I The tejcts of Tompson’s poems have been modernized 
by the editors- 


That so you might My wrathful ire 
prevent. 

But who among you hath this warning 
taken? 

Who hath his crooked ways and wicked 
works forsaken? 

Yea, many grow to more and more excess; 

More light and loose, more carnal and 
prophane. 

The sins of Sodom, pride and wantonness. 

Among the multitude spring up amain. 

Are these the fruits of pious education. 

To run with greater speed and courage 
to damnation? 31^^ 

If here and there some two or three shall 
steer 

A wiser course than their companions do. 

You make a mock of such; and scoff and 
jeer 

Because they will not be so bad as you. 

Such is the generation that succeeds 

The men whose eyes have seen My great 
and awful deeds. 

Now therefore hearken and incline your 
ear; 

In judgment I will henceforth with you 
plead; 

And if by that you will not learn to fear. 

But still go on a sensual life to lead, 320 

I’ll strike at once an all-consuming stroke; 

Nor cries nor tears shall then My fierce 
intent revoke. 

1662 1871 

TOMPSON 

1714 

Under thatched huts without the cry of 
rent; 

And the best sauce to every dish, content; 

When flesh was food, and hairy skins made 
coats. 

And men as well as birds had chirping 
notes; 

When simnels were accounted noble blood 

Among the tribes of common herbage 

food; ID 

Of Ceres’ bounty formed was many a 
knack. 
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Enough to fill Poor Rohin^s Almanac — 
These golden times (too fortunate to hold) 
Were quickly sinned away for love of gold. 
’Twas then, among the bushes, not the 
street. 

If one in place did an inferior meet: 

‘Good morrow, brother; is there aught you 
want? 

Take freely of me what I have you ha’nt.’ 
Plain ‘Tom’ and ‘Dick’ would pass as 
current now 

As ever since ‘Your servant, sir,’ and bow. 
Deep-skirted doublets, puritanic capes, 21 
Which now would render men like upright 
apes. 

Was comelier wear, our wiser fathers 
thought, 

Than the cast fashions from all Europe 
brought. 

’Twas in those days an honest grace would 
hold 

Till an hot pudding grew at heart a cold; 
And men had better stomachs to religion 
Than I to capon, turkey-cock, or pigeon. 
When honest sisters met to pray, not prate. 
About their own and not their neighbor’s 

state; 30 

During Plain Dealing’s reign, that worthy 
stud 

Of th’ ancient planters’ race before the 
flood— 

These times were good; merchants cared 
not a rush 

For other fare than jonakin and mush. 
Although men fared and lodged very hard, 
Yet innocence was better than a guard. 
’Twas long before spiders and worms had 
drawn 

Their dungy webs or hid with cheating 
lawn 

New England’s beauties, which still seemed 
to me 

Illustrious in their own simplicity. 40 

’Twas ere the neighboring Virgin-land had 
broke 

The hogsheads of her worse than hellish 
smoke. 

’Twas ere the Islands sent their presents in. 
Which but to use was counted next to sin. 
’Twas ere a barge had made so rich a freight 
As chocolate, dust-gold, and bits of eight. 
Ere wines from France and muscovado too. 
Without the which the drink will scarcely do. 
From western isles, ere fruits and 
delicacies 
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Did rot maid’s teeth and spoil their 

handsome faces. 50 

Or ere these times did chance, the noise of 
war 

Was from our towns and hearts removed 
far. 

No bugbear comets in the crystal air 
To drive our Christian planters to despair. 
No sooner pagan malice peeped forth 
But valor snibbed it; then were men of 
worth. 

Who by their prayers slew thousands, 
angel-like— 

Their weapons are unseen with which they 
strike. 

Then had the churches rest; as yet the coals 
Were covered up in most contentious 

souls. 60 

Freeness in judgment; union in affection. 
Dear love, sound truth—they were our 
grand protection. 

These were the twins which in our councils 
sate; 

These gave prognostics of our future fate. 

If these be longer-lived, our hopes increase; 
These wars will usher in a longer peace; 

But if New England’s love die in its youth. 
The grave will open next for blessed 
Truth. 

This theme is out of date, the peaceful hours 
When castle’s needed not but pleasant 

bowers. 70 

Not ink but blood and tears now serve the 
turn 

To draw the figure of New England’s urn. 
New England’s hour of passion is at hand. 
No power except divine can it withstand. 
Scarce hath her glass of fifty years run out, 
But her old prosperous steeds turn heads 
about. 

Tracking themselves back to their poor 
beginnings. 

To fear and fare upon their fruits of 
sinnings, 

So that the mirror of the Christian world 
Lies burnt to heaps in part, her streamers 

furled; so 

Grief reigns, joys flee, and dismal fears 
surprise 

Not dastard spirits only but the wise. 

Thus have the fairest hopes deceived the 
eye 

Of the big-swoll’n expectant standing by. 
Thus the proud ship after a little turn 
Sinks into Neptune’s arms to find its um. 
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Thus hath the heir to many thousands born 
Been in an instant from the mother torn. 
Even thus thine infant cheeks begin to pale. 
And thy supporters through great losses 

fail. 90 

This is the prologue to thy future woe; 

The epilogue no mortal yet can know. 

1676 


ON 

A FORTIFICATION 
AT BOSTON BEGUN BY WOMEN 

Dux Femina Facti ^ 

A GRAND attempt some Amazonian dames 
Contrive, whereby to glorify their names; 

A ruff for Boston Neck of mud and turf, 
Reaching from side to side, from surf to 
surf. 

Their nimble hands spin up like Christmas 
pies; 

Their pastry by degrees on high doth rise. 
The wheel at home counts it an holiday. 
Since while the mistress worketh, it may 
play. 

A tribe of female hands—but manly 
hearts— 

Forsake at home their pastry-crust and 

tarts 10 

To knead the dirt; the samplers down they 
hurl; 

Their undulating silks they closely furl. 

The pickaxe one as a commandress holds. 
While t’other at her awkness gently scolds. 
One puffs and sweats, the other mutters, 
‘Why 

Can’t you promove your work so fast as I? ’ 
Some dig, some delve, and others’ hands do 
feel 

The little waggon’s weight with single 
wheel. 

And lest some fainting fits the weak 
surprise. 

They want no sack nor cakes, they are 

more wise. 20 

These brave essays draw forth male 
stronger hands. 

More like to daubers than to martial 
bands; 

These do the work, and sturdy bulwarks 
raise. 

But the beginners well deserve the praise. 

1676 


EPITAPH FOR MY FATHER 2 

Gulielmi Tompsoni Braintreensis 
Ecclesiae pastoris in Anglia utraque 
Celeberrimi vice. Epitaphium ^ 

Judicious zeal! New England’s Boanerges 

Lies tombless; not to spare the church’s 
charges, 

But that the world may know he lacks no 
tomb 

Who in ten thousand hearts commanded 
room. 

While thus the thund’ring textman hidden 
lies. 

Some virgins slumber; others wantonize. 

1666 1924 

A NEIGHBOR’S TEARS 

SPRINKLED ON THE DUST OF THE 
AMIABLE VIRGIN, 

MRS. REBEKAH SEWALL, 

WHO WAS BORN DECEMBER 30,1704, 
AND DIED SUDDENLY 
AUGUST 3, 1710. AETATIS 6.^ 

Heav’ns only, in dark hours, can succor 
send 

And show a fountain where the cisterns 
end. 

1 saw this little one but t’other day 

With a small flock of doves, just in my way. 

What new-made creature’s this so bright? 
thought I; 

2 The title has been supplied by the editors. 

3 ‘The epitaph of William 'I'ompscm of Braintree, fa¬ 
mous pastor of tlie Church, first of one England and 
then the other.’ 

4 Rebekah Sewall war ^he grand-daughter of Samuel 
Sewall, the diarist. The title of ‘Mrs.’ refers not to 
matrimony but to the social pre-eminence of her 
family. Of her death, her father wrote: ‘An account of 
my daughter Rebekah’s death. Aug.2,1710. In the 
afternoon she was taken ill at the Governor’s. Sent for 
Doctor Noyes and Mrs. Baily; so continued ill; in 
the morning after, her mother and myself were sent 
for; got there about six o’clock. Doctor Noyes and 
Mrs. Baily applying those things which they thought 
most proper. My daughter Rebekah died Aug.3,i7io, 
ten minutes before nine in the morning, being la¬ 
mented by all that knew her. Friday, Aug. 4, she was 
carried from the Governor’s house ... to the Gov¬ 
ernor’s tomb, where she was interred. Gave . . . [the 
bearers] white scarfs and gloves. My wife and I went 
into deep mourning. Gave gloves to several relations. 
Governor’s servants and mine. Gave Mr. Tompson a 
pair; he made two copies of verses on her.* Coll.Mass, 
Hist.Soc.yVi'xxvil, Diary of Samuel SewaUfi, The elegy 
was printed as a broadside. 


I ‘A woman was the leader of the deed.* 
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Ah! Jity *tis such prettiness should die. 

Madam;, behold the Lamb of God; for 
there’s 

Your pretty lamb while you dissolve in 
'tears; 

She lies infolded in her Shepherd’s arms^ 

Whose bosom’s always full of gracious 

charms. lo 

Great Jesus claimed His own; never 
begrutch 

Your jewels rare into the hands of such. 

He with His righteousness has better 
dress’d 

Your babe than e’er you did when at your 
breast. 

’Tis not your case alone, for thousands 
have 

Followed their sweetest comforts to the 
grave. 

Seeking the plat of immortality, 

I saw no place secure; but all must die. 

Death, that stern officer, takes no denial. 
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I’m grieved he found your door to make a 

trial. 20 

Thus, be it on the land or swelling seas. 

His sov’reignty doth what his wisdom 
please. 

Must then the rulers of this world’s affairs 

By Providence be brought thus into tears? 

It is a lesson hard, I must confess, 

Fof our proud wills with Heaven’s to 
acquiesce. 

But when Death goes before—unseen, 
behind. 

There’s such a One as may compose the 
mind. 

Pray, madam, wipe the tears off your fair 
eyes; 

With your translated damsel sympathize. 

Could she from her new school obtain the 
leave, 31 

She’d tell you things would make you cease 
to grieve. 

1710 1710 


FRANCIS PASTORIUS 

1651-G1720 


DELICIA, HORTENSES 
OR 

GARDEN RECREATIONS ^ 

Honest countryman, cultor virentis agelli,^ 
Thy garden, orchard, fields 
And vineyard being planted 
-With what good nature yields. 
Brave things to thee are granted. 
Besides the gifts of grace. 

Therefore go on, and gather. 

Use each kind in its place. 

And our God and Father, 

Who gives thus liberally 10 

What’s needful for our living 
And would have us reply 

In bow^d-down Thanksgiving, 
To HIM, to WHOM belongs 
All praise in prose and songs. 
Hallelujah! 

Hallelujah! 

1 The poems, the texts of wliich have been modernized 
by the editors, are from the title-pages of the first and 
second volumes, respectively, of Pastorius’ Bee-Hive, 
and were first published in Learned, The Life of 
Daniel Francis Pa5t<7nMs(Philadelphia,i908),258-59. 

2 ‘Tiller of the verdant plot.’ Horace,-4.P.,ii7. 


Soli DEO gloria! 

In sempiterna saccula. 
Amen.'^ 

C.1711 1908 

VOLUPTATES APIANi®, 
NECTAR ET AMBROSIA 
ID EST ^ 

A LITTLE time of leisure full of the greatest 
pleasure or 

A mouthful of fresh air among my 
bees. 

The sweetest of all birds man ever 
sees. 

Brave, harmless creatures, which do 
always sing 

Hymn hum! and never bite, but 
sometimes sting 
Unchaste or wanton ones and 
drunkards too; 

3 ‘Glory to God alone! 

Days without end. 

Amen.’ 

4 ‘The pleasures of bee-keeping; neaar and ambrosia 
that is—’ 
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Vor ihnen gute Leut hab’n gute 
Ruh. 

That is to say, all those for them have 
rest 

Who may be caird good, better, best. 
Thou that art none of such, the 

smallest bee lo 

Here in my garden is convincing tliee 


Of thy misdoings, and we want no 
more. 

A thousand witnesses! My friend, 
therefore 

Repent of all what’s bad; amend,'and 
then 

A sure reward will crown the end. Amen! 

1908 


EDWARD TAYLOR 

c. 1644-1729 


FROM GOD’S DETERMINATIONS 
TOUCHING HIS ELECT ■ 

Prologue 

Lord, can a crumb of earth the earth 
outweigh. 

Outmatch all mountains, nay, the 
crystal sky? 

Imbosom in’t designs that shall display 
And trace into the boundless Deity? 

Yea, hand a pen whose moisture doth 
gild o’er 

Eternal glory with a glorious glore. 

If it its pen had of an angel’s quill. 

And sharpened on a precious stone 
ground tight. 

And dipt in liquid gold, and moved by 
skill. 

In crystal leaves should golden letters 
write, 10 

It would but blot and blur, yea, jag and 
jar 

Unless Thou mak’st the pen. and 
scrivener. 

I am this crumb of dust which is design’d 
To make my pen unto Thy praise alone, 

And my dull fancy I would gladly grind 
Unto an edge on Zion’s precious stone. 
And write in liquid gold upon Thy 
name 

My letters till Thy glory forth doth 
flame. 

t The fuU title is as follows: God's Determinations touching 
His Elect: and the Elect's Combat in their Conversion 
and Coming up to God in Christ: together with the Com¬ 
fortable Ejfects thereof. Taylor’s poems were first dis¬ 
covered by Thomas H. Johnson and printed by him in 
‘Edward Taylor: A Puritan “Sacred Poet The Neto 
England Quarterly,X,n,290-322. The texts of the poems 
have been modernized by the editors. 


Let not th’attempts break down my dust, I 
pray. 

Nor laugh Thou them to scorn, but 

pardon give. 20 

Inspire this crumb of dust till it display 

Thy glory through’t, and then Thy dust 
shall live. 

Its failings then Thou’lt overlook, I trust. 

They being slips slipped from Thy 
crumb of dust. 

Thy crumb of dust breathes two words 
from its breast: 

That Thou wilt guide its pen to write 
aright 

To prove Thou art and that Thou art the 
best. 

And show Thy properties to shine most 
bright. 

And then Thy works will shine as 
flowers on stems. 

Or as in jewelary shops do gems. 30 

1937 

Upon What Base was Fixed the Lath 
Wherein ^ 

Upon what base was fixed the lath wherein 

He turned this globe and riggalled it so 
trim? 

Who blew the bellows of His furnace vast? 

Or held the mould wherein the world was 
cast? 

Who laid its corner-stone? Or whose 
command? 

Where stand the pillars upon which it 
stands? 

Who laced and filleted the earth so fine 

With rivers like green ribbons smaragdine? 

2 The selection is excerpted from the Preface to God*s 
Determinations, 
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Who made the seas its selvedge, and its 
locks 

Like a quilt ball within a silver box? lo 
Who spread its canopy? Or curtains spun? 
Who in this bowhng alley bowled the sun? 

The Soul’s Admiration Hereupon 

What, I such praises sing! How can it be? 

Shall I in heaven sing? 

What, I, that scarce durst hope to see. 

Lord, such a thing? 

Though nothing is too hard for Thee, 
One hope hereof seems hard to me. 

What, can I ever tune those melodies. 

Who have no tune at all. 

Not knowing where to stop nor rise, 

Nor when to fall? lo 

To sing Thy praise I am unfit; 

I have not learned my gamut yet. 

But should these praises on stringed 
instruments 
Be sweetly tuned? I find 
I nonplussed am, for no consents 
I ever mind. 

My tongue is neitlier quill nor bow. 

Nor can my fingers quavers show. 

But was it otherwise, I have no kit;^ 

Which though I had, I could 20 

Not tune the strings, which soon would 
slip 

Though others should. 

But should they not, I cannot play. 

But for an F should strike an A. 

And should Th^ praise upon wind 
instruments 

Sound all o’er heaven shrill? 

My breath will hardly through such vents 
A whistle fill. 

Which though it should, it’s past my spell 
By stops and falls to sound it well. 30 

How should I then join in such exercise? 

One sight of Thee’ll entice 
Mine eyes to heft, whose ecstasies 
Will stob 2 my voice. 

1 Kit: a miniature violin. 

2 Stob: ‘The sense in which this rare word is here used 
(and elsewhere in the poems)—to interrupt, bring to a 
halt, or overpower—is not recorded in the New English 
Dictionary^ unless the word is to be taken figuratively.* 
Johnson’s note, ibid.,304. 


Hereby mine eyes will bind my tongue 
Unless Thou, Lord, do cut the thong. 

What use of useless me then there, poor 
snake? 

There saints and angels sing 
Thy praise in full career, which make 

The heavens to ring. 40 

Yet if Thou wilt, Thou canst me raise 
With angels bright to sing Thy praise. 

The Joy of Church Fellowship 
Rightly Attended 

In heaven soaring up I dropt an ear 
On earth, and, oh! sweet melody! 

And listening found it was the saints who 
were 

Encoached for heaven that sang for joy. 
For in Christ’s coach they sweetly sing 
As they to glory ride therein. 

Oh, joyous hearts! Enfired with holy flame! 

Is speech thus tasseled with praise? 

Will not your inward fire of joy contain, 
That it in open flames doth blaze? 10 
For in Christ’s coach saints sweetly sing 
As they to glory ride therein. 

And if a string do slip by chance, they soon 
Do screw it up again, whereby 
They set it in a more melodious tune 
And a diviner harmony. 

For in Christ’s coach they sweetly sing 
As they to glory ride therein. 

In all their acts public and private, nay 
And secret too, they praise impart; 20 
But in their acts divine and worship, they 
With hymns do offer up their heart. 

Thus in Christ’s coach they sweetly sing 
As they to glory ride therein. 

Some few not in; and some, whose time and 
place 

Block up this coach’s way, do go 
As travellers afoot, and so do trace 

The road that gives them right thereto. 
Wliile in this coach these sweetly sing 
As they to glory ride therein. 30 

1937 

HOUSEWIFERY 

Make me, O Lord, Thy spinning-wheel 
complete. 

Thy holy Word my distaff make for me; 
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Make mine affections Thy swift flyers neat; 
And make my soul Thy holy spool to be; 
My conversation make to be Thy reel. 
And reel the yarn thereon spun of Thy 
wheel. 

jMake me Thy loom then; knit therein this 
twine; 

And make Thy Holy Spirit, Lord, wind 
quills; 

Then weave the web Thyself. The yarn is 
fine. 

Thine ordinances make my fulling mills. 
Then dye the same in heavenly colors 
choice, II 

All pinked with varnished flowers of 
paradise. 

Then clothe therewith mine understanding, 
will. 

Affections, judgment, conscience, 
memory. 

My words and actions, that their shine may 
fill 

My ways with glory and Thee glorify. 
Then mine apparel shall display before 
Ye 

That I am clothed in holy robes for 
glory. 

C.1685 1937 

FROM MEDITATIONS 

I 

What love is this of Thine, that cannot be 
In Thine infinity, O Lord, confined. 

Unless it in Thy very Person see 
Infinity and finity conjoined? 

What! hath Thy godhead, as not satisfied. 
Married our manhood, making it its 
bride? 

Oh, matchless love! filling heaven to the 
brim! 

O’errunning it, all running o’er beside 

This world! Nay, overflowing hell, wherein 
For Thine elect there rose a mighty tide! 
That there our veins might through Thy 
Person bleed n 

To quench those flames that else would 
on us feed. 

Oh! that my love might overflow my heart 
To fire the same with love! For love I 
would. 


But oh! my straitened breast! my lifeless 
spark! 

My fireless flame! What cliilly love and 
cold! 

In measure small! in manner cliilly! See! 
Lord, blow the coal. Thy love enflame in 
me. 

1682 1937 

3 

Like to the marigold I blushing close 
My golden blossoms when Thy sun goes 
down, 

Moist’ning my leaves with dewy sighs, half 
froze 

By the nocturnal cold that hoars my 
crown. 

Mine apples ashes are in apple shells. 

And dirty too—strange and bewitching 
spells! 

When, Lord, mine eye doth spy Thy grace 
to beam. 

Thy mediatorial glory in the shine, 

Out~spouted so from Adam’s typic stream 
And emblemiz’d in Noah’s polished 

shrine, 10 

Thine theirs outshines so far it makes 
their glory 

In brightest colors seem a smoky story. 

But when mine eye full of these beams doth 
cast 

Its rays upon my dusty essence thin. 

Impregnate with a spark divine defaced. 

All candied o’er with leprosy of sin. 

Such influences on my spirits light 
Which them as bitter gall or cold ice 
smite. ^ 

My bristled sins hence do so horrid ’pear. 
None but Thyself (and Thou decked up 
must be 20 

In Thy transcendent glory sparkling clear) 
A mediator unto God for me. 

So high they rise, faith scarce can toss a 
sight 

Over their head upon Thyself to light. 

Is’t possible such glory. Lord, e’er should 
Center its love on me, sin’s dunghiU else? 

My case up take, make it its own? Who 
would 

Wash with his blood my blots out? 
Crown his shelf 
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Or dress his golden cupboard with such 
ware? 

This makes my pale-faced hope almost 
despair. 30 

Yet let my titimouse’s quill suck in 

Thy grace’s milk pails some small drop; 
or cart 

A bit or splinter of some ray^ the wing 

Of grace’s sun springed out, into my 
heart. 

To build there wonder’s chapel, where 
Thy praise 

Shall be the psalms sung forth in 
gracious lays. 

1693 1937 
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Oh! What a thing is man? Lord, who am I? 

That Thou shouldst give liim law (Oh! 
golden line) 

To regulate his thoughts, words, life 
thereby? 

And judge him wilt thereby too in Thy 
time. 

A court of justice Thou in heaven hold’st 

To try his case while he’s here housed on 
mould. 

How do Thy angels lay before Thine eye 

My deeds both white and black I daily 
do? 

How doth Thy court Thou panel’st there 
them try? 

But flesh complains. What right for this? 
Let’s know. 10 

?or right or wrong, I can’t appear unto’t. 

And shall a sentence pass on such a suit? 

Soft; blemish not this golden bench or place. 

Here is no bribe, nor colorings to hide, 

Hor pettifogger to befog the case; 
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But justice hath her glory here well tried; 

Her spotless law all spotted cases tends, 

Without respect or disrespect them ends. 

God’s judge Himself, and Christ attorney 

is, 

The Holy Ghost registerer is found; 20 

Angels the sergeants are- all creatures kiss 

The book, and do as evidence abound. 

All cases pass according to pure law. 

And in the sentence is no fret nor flaw. 

What say’st, my soul? Here all thy deeds 
are tried. 

Is Christ thy advocate to plead thy cause? 

Art thou His client? Such shall never slide. 

He never lost His case: He pleads such 
laws 

As carry do the same, nor doth refuse 

The vilest sinner’s case that doth Him 
choose. 30 

This is His honor, not dishonor. Nay, 

No habeas corpus ’gainst His clients 
came. 

For all their fines His purse doth make 
down pay. 

He non-suits Satan’s suit or casts the 
same. 

He’ll plead thy case, and not accept a fee. 

He’ll plead sub forma pauperis for thee. 

My case is bad. Lord, be my advocate. 

My sin is red; I’m under God’s arrest. 

Thou hast the hit of pleading; plead my 
state. 

Although it’s bad. Thy plea will make it 
best. 40 

If Thou wilt plead my case before the 
King, 

I’ll wagon-loads of love and glory bring. 

1690 1937 



COTTON MATHER 

1663-1728 


FROM WINTER MEDITATIONS 

Introduction ^ 

It is the description which Martinius in 
that noble and learned piece of geography 
which he calls Atlas Chinensis gives con¬ 
cerning the air in that part of the Eastern 
worlds Mams in hac provincia frigns est 
qtiarn illius poscat poli altitudo; says he: 
‘The cold in China is greater than the elc- 10 
vation of the pole there would seem to 
allow, for the country lies in little more than 
forty degrees of latitude, and yet for four 
months together in the year the rivers there 
arc so frozen that the ice will bear the pas¬ 
sage not only of men but of horses and 
coaches too upon it. Yea, and the ships are 
so shut up in their harbors that unto the be¬ 
ginning of March there is hardly any stir¬ 
ring out^ and there is more froze in one day 20 
than there can be thawed in many.’ I al¬ 
most thought that I read the description of 
our winters in this part of our Western 
world in those words of the geographer; for 
though the latitude of the principal town in 
this province be but forty-two degrees, 
twenty-seven minutes, yet our cold is by 
many degrees more fierce and hard, how¬ 
ever more clear, pleasant, and wholesome, 
than that of many places that lie beyond 30 
fifty; and when it shall be told unto stran¬ 
gers that we have had frosts both in June 
and in August, they will also conclude tliat 
our winters must needs be as long as they 
are cold. Now, the pinches of such a New 
English winter awakened me to consider 
how so cold and so long a time of diversion 
from very much of our other business might 
be best employed for the glory of that God 
who made both the summer and the win- 40 
ter. As ’twas the manner of an ingenious 
person, when in the morning there was a 
prospect of a fair day, to say, ‘ ’Tis pity 
such a fair day should be lost’; so the most 
of our winter days are fair ones—not such 

1 The selection, to which the title of the second section 
has been given by the editors, is from Mather’s Winter 
Me(iif<2n*£)m(Boston,i693),[vii-xii],39-5i,8i-82. The 
texts of all selections from Mather have been modern¬ 
ized by the editors. 5 ^ 


dirty, sloppy, lowering things as fill the 
winters in some other lands; and methought 
’twas pity any of them should be lost, as 
too many of them are. I am sufficiently dis¬ 
satisfied at the ordinary definition which 
the schools have given of the cold, ‘A 
quality that congregates things both a like 
and an unlike nature.’ Yet I have been far 
more dissatisfied at the too usual way of 
spending our days when the cold almost 
confines us from our Christian congrega¬ 
tions. But what seemed the best way of 
redeeming these days? Truly I was willing 
to try, not only whether there could not be 
found many pious works to be attended 
with a singular convenience in the winter, 
but also whether the accidents of the win¬ 
ter itself might not afford something to 
assist us and quicken us in those works. 
There arc certain plants which keep green 
all the winter long; and, thought I, why 
should not I endeavor that the exercises of 
devotion might so do, both in myself and 
others who desire to be as green olive trees 
in the house of our God? The winter has 
been sometimes called hiems inersy ‘the slug¬ 
gish winter’; but I would contribute what 
I can that it may be hiettis sancta^ ‘the pious 
winter, the holy winter, the useful winter’; 
a winter devoted unto the works of the 
God of Heaven. To sleep all winter more 
befits a bear than a man, and much more 
than a saint. It is very certain that there is 
more time contained in a natural day of the 
winter than there is in a natural day of the 
summer; for the sun in its annual motion 
from the west unto the east, through the 
zodiac, passes equal arches in imequal 
times: the winter half-year of the sun’s 
passing from Libra to Aries is but an hun¬ 
dred and seventy-eight days, whereas the 
summer half-year of his passing from 
Aries to Libra is no less than an hundred 
and eighty-seven days; the sun is nine days 
more in passing through the semi-ecliptic 
of the summer than he is through that of 
the winter; and accordingly an hour upon 
the sundial when the sun is inclining to the 
winter tropic, is longer than an hour upon 
the dial when he is advancing near the sum- 
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mer tropic. Hereupon I could not but make 
that reflection: if there be more, though it 
scarce be sensibly more, time in a day now 
than at other times in the year, why should 
I do less work for God, for Christ, for His 
people now than at other times? And as an 
effect of that reflection, behold, reader, 
some of my Winter Meditations. 

’Tis, as I remember, Polydore Virgil 
who related that when Matliildis was, dur¬ 
ing the depth of winter, straitly besieged in 
Oxford, she arrayed herself and her fol¬ 
lowers all in white, the color of the snow 
upon the ground, and by the advantage of 
that color escaped through the besiegers 
unto a place of safety. That which I desire 
is a free passage for the truths and the ways 
and the works of God into the minds of my 
neighbors; and I have therefore taken the 
advantage of putting a winter complexion 
upon them; I have clothed them in the 
colors of the winter. And in this essay I 
have after a sort moralized the fable of 
Antiphanes, that there is in a certain Scyth¬ 
ian region such a frost that the words ut¬ 
tered in the winter there congeal so as to be 
not heard until the summer following shall 
dissolve them; for ’twas at Boston lecture, 
in the month of December last, that the 
heads of these Winter Meditations were 
first preached; and it is now in tlie month 
of November following that they are 
printed, on the same designs of religion 
that gave them tlieir original. 

When the excellent Eartholinus pub¬ 
lished his book, De Usu Nivis, it was ac¬ 
companied with an epigram, something to 
this purpose, 

Libros authorise quicumque recenset et an- 
nos^ annos quot poterit, tot numerare libros,^ 

’Tis possible that, now I am composing 
my book about the use of the winter, I may 
find myself obliged to confess unto the 
world as a great fault what was indeed 
counted none at all in that incomparable 
person. I do confess that I have written too 
many books for one of my small attain¬ 
ments; and I would say to my reader, whom 
I now suppose by the fireside, if this or any 

H ‘Whoever reckons up the books of the author and the 

years of his age will be able to count just as many of the 

feraxer as of the latter.* 
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book of mine hinder men from acquainting 
themselves with the Bible, that book of 
God, I wish, as Luther in that case did 
about his own books, that they were all 
thrown into the fire. But I hope it will be 
otherwise; whereto I would also add that 
all that weariness of the flesh, as well as the 
various and humbling temptation otlier- 
wise which I have undergone in the study 
10 of writing many books, has been abun¬ 
dantly recompensed by the comfort of 
thinking that the free grace of my good 
God will accept of my poor thoughts, to be 
serviceable unto the interests of His King¬ 
dom in the world. And, now I am appen¬ 
dicing unto all the rest one book upon t!' 
winter, I will not say as my newly men¬ 
tioned Bartholinus did in the preface of 
his: quidem ex niveo labore practer atram 

20 invidiam nihil exspectOy or, that I expect 
nothing but only to be frost-bitten with 
envy for what I do. ’Tis true, there is a 
froward generation in every place, whose 
calumnies must persecute all that serve the 
public; and I have had the experience of 
both my father’s as well as my own to con¬ 
vince me that tliis place has of those fro- 
wards in it. If this people could have had 
greater (which I know not), yet all man- 
30 kind will shortly know that it was impos¬ 
sible for any people to have truer, juster, 
and more indefatigable servants than some, 
with whom 1 have the honor to be well ac¬ 
quainted, have been to this. But the mon¬ 
strous dctractations that have attended 
them have taught me that I also must bene 
agere et male audire^ ‘hear ill, if I will do 
well’; and it will indeed be at last found 
that unto all activity in well-disposed per- 
40 sons for the public weal, the spirit of nitre 
itself is not a greater freezer than such in- 
grateful usages. Nevertheless, I am so 
Charitable as to think that this is the spirit 
of but a few; or at least that there are multi¬ 
tudes among us who when any service is 
done for them do heartily give thanks to 
God for it, and who kindly resent the zeal 
with which they may see Almighty God 
inspiring of any to be laboring for their 
50 good. For the sake of such, none of our 
thoughts, none of our cares, none of our 
weary studies are too much; and it is unto 
such that these of mine are now humbly 
offered. 
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The Merciful Works of God 

It is written in 
Job 37:6,7: 

He saith to the snow^ he thou upon the earth; 
likewise to the small rain^ & to the great 
rain of his strength. 

He sealeth up the hand of every man^ that all 
men may know His work. 

... The merciful works of God which 
provide for our necessities in the winter are 
very manifold^, and it becomes us to take 
a most thankful notice of those many 
mercies. When our God seals up our hands 
in the winter^ He opens His own hand in 
our liberal supplies for the winter; and we 
should so know those works of God as to 
be thankfully affected with them. 

The winter itself^ that is not without 
much of mercy in it. It is our winter par¬ 
ticularly which for divers months in the 
year is a better defense unto us against for¬ 
eign invasions than all the sconces and 
castles wherewith we could be fortified. 
Doubtless the Polanders thought their cold 
was a kindness unto them when, in an army 
of seventy thousand Turks invading them, 
forty thousand suddenly perished by the 
severity of the cold, though it were but the 
month of November with them. Truly, in 
the month of November the cold begins 
none of the least preservatives also for us 
New Englanders! And who can say how 
many epidemical diseases have by our win¬ 
ter been extinguished? Our cold precipi¬ 
tates the vapors which would else thicken 
and poison our air, and by freezing the sur¬ 
face of the earth it keeps in many malignant 
steams that otherwise would thence arise to 
suffocate us. It is called for in Pss. 148:8: 
Traise the Lord, ye hail, and snow, and 
vapor, and stormy wind.’ It seems they 
that have much of the hail, the snow, the 
vapor, may find something in them for 
which they should praise the Lord. The 
Psalmist says: ‘God giveth snow like wool’; 
the snow is as a goodly white robe on the 
body of the earth, whereby ’tis. cherished 
with a nitrous impregnation for fruitful¬ 
ness in the year ensuing. Thuanus tells us 
that sometimes it has rained corn; and, in¬ 
deed, what corn should we have if all rain 
were denied unto us? It was miraculous 


when God after a sort rained first bread and 
then flesh for Israel of old; He does it in 
effect for us continually. 

But as the winter brings much of mercy 
to us, it brings much of hardship too. 
Pliny calls the snow and the icc the punish¬ 
ments of the moimtains. We who dwell in 
a plain region, as well as they who dwell 
upon the rigid and ragged edges of such 
10 mountains, would be sorely punished by 
the hardship of the winter, if the mercy of 
our God should not relieve us. It was said, 
in Job 38:22,23: ‘Hast thou entered into the 
treasures of the snow? Or hast thou seen the 
treasures of the hail, which I have reserved 
against the time of trouble?’ Truly, the 
time of snow and the time of hail would be 
a sore-time of trouble unto us if God should 
not from the other treasures of his bounty 
20 therein make a comfortable provision for 
us. This I would say: the common mercies 
of God are a ground, and call for more than 
common praises to God. May we from this 
time resolve to be more than ordinarily 
thankful for our common mercies, and we 
have to extraordinary good purpose now 
spent the time of this present exercise. 

We may be thankful that the winter itself 
is not so hard, either as it might be if God 
30 should make it so, or as it is now in some 
other lands, yea, or as it has been hereto¬ 
fore among ourselves. The Psalmist saw 
cause to say, in Pss. 147:17: ‘Who can 
stand before His cold?’ If God should carry 
on the cold unto a little further extremity 
upon us, there could be no standing before 
it. Or, if the cold which in its extremity 
tarries usually but three days among us 
were extended for three months, instead of 
40 any standing there could be no living for us. 
But, in the midst of the cold, God remem¬ 
bers mercy. And our winters indeed are 
not so fiercely cold as those of some other 
countries. We are not, as Livy speaks of the 
Alps, ceternis damnati nivihus, ‘doomed 
unto eternal snows’! ’Tis not with us, as 
Olearius tells us ’tis in Muscovia, where 
their spittle will freeze ere it reach the 
ground; and so violent is the cold that no 
50 furs can hinder it, but sometimes men’s 
noses, ears, hands, and feet will be frozen 
and all fall off; and, as the great Fletcher 
has reported, not only they who travel 
abroad but many in the very markets of 
their towns are mortally pinched, so that 
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you shall see many drop down in the 
streets^ and many travellers brought home 
dead and stiff in their sleds. Which is a 
report that Sigismundus ab Herberstein 
has also given us. Nor is it with us as Cap¬ 
tain James found it in some of his northern 
coasting, where, when he and his compan¬ 
ions were a little while parted, they had 
their faces, hair, and clothes frozen over 
that they could not know each other by 10 
their habits, no, nor by their voices; nor, as 
where Gcrat de Voerb was, when their 
shoes froze as hard as horns upon their 
feet, nor were they able to wear them; nor 
as where Bcauplan tells us that without 
good precautions the cold produces those 
cancers which in a few hours destroy the 
parts they seize upon. 

Yea, and our own winters are as observ¬ 
ably as comfortably moderated since the 20 
land has been peopled and opened, of later 
years. Our snows are not so deep and long 
since the progress that has been made in 
the clearing of our woods; and our winds 
blow not such razors as in the days of our 
fathers, when the hands of the good men 
would freeze unto the bread upon their 
tables, and the strongest wine there would 
in a few minutes be hardly to be swallowed 
for its congelation; yea, water cast up into 30 
the air would be turned into ice ere it came 
unto the ground. I wish that all wise men 
would make the reflection of Petronius 
upon such a matter; says he: Incultis aspe- 
risque regionihiis diutius nives hcerent, ast ubi 
aratro domefacta tellus nitety dum loquerisy 
levis pridna dilabitur. Similiter in pectoribus 
ira considit: feras qtddem mentes obsidet, 
eruditas prceterlabitur. In short English: 

"as our land grows better cultivated, we 40 
shall have less winter and less anger too 
among us.’ 

But then, let our thankful thoughts pro¬ 
ceed unto the more particular provisions 
wherewith our kind God furnishes us 
against the assaults of a needy winter. Be 
thankful that we do not undergo the tor¬ 
ments of cold in such starving circum¬ 
stances as ecclesiastical history tells us the 
martyrdom of Muria was attended with. 50 

Let us be thankful for our clothing. It is 
a stroke in the picture of the wise woman, 
she is not afraid of the snow for her house¬ 
hold, for all her household are clothed with 
double garments. ’Tis well for us that we 


have such garments by night as well as by 
day, to keep off the cold which would other¬ 
wise prodigiously mortify us. A poor naked 
beggar of Russia, being in the depth of 
winter asked by a person of quality, cov¬ 
ered with his thick furs, how he could, so 
thin-clad, bear the cold, he replied, ‘My 
lord, should you do as I do, you would feel 
as little cold as I!’ But being asked, ‘How is 
that?’ he answered, ‘Why, as I do, put on 
all the clothes you’ve got.’ But indeed, if 
we were almost naked in the cold of our 
winter, it would be but a cold comfort unto 
us to think, ‘These few thread-bare clothes 
are all we have to cover us.’ Be thankful; 
and at the same time let us entreat of our 
God that He would bestow upon us the 
righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ for 
the garment of our souls, and adorn us with 
the fine linen which is the righteousness of 
the saints. 

Let us also be thankful for our fuel. 
There have been pagans that have some¬ 
times worshipped the fire as a god. But it 
would well become Christians to worship 
the true God with manifold praises for the 
advantages which we have against our cold 
by the fire. Our Indians have thought tlie 
fire must needs be a god, because when a 
poor man is ready to perish with cold in the 
winter, one spark of it will in a few minutes 
blaze out so comfortably as to save the life 
of him. Instead of so rude a fancy, it be¬ 
seems us to say, ‘There is much of God in 
the fire; His greatness and His bounty may 
be seen sparkling in it.’ Be thankful; and at 
the same time let us entreat of our God that 
we may be baptized with the fire of His 
Holy Spirit, which will make us fervent in 
spirit serving the Lord. 

Let us be thankful for our houses too. 
We are not left now to lodge abroad in the 
cold, with none but the ground for our bed, 
the snow for our coverlid, and the sky for 
our canopy; nor are we obliged unto such 
wretched wigwams as were the best habita¬ 
tions of the barbarous natives that were 
here before us. How well are we lodged in 
the winter, and neither by burnings nor by 
earthquakes forced out of doors! Be thank¬ 
ful; and at the same time let us entreat of 
our God that we have a mansion in our 
Heavenly Father’s house forever. The 
keenest winters in the world have been 
made very tolerable by people’s making 
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some rooms of their houses under the adversity, wherein this and that storm of 

earth, keeping themselves in such subter- affliction and misery has been hard upon 

raneous rooms. But let the winters which us? Now in the winter let it be part of our 

call us to give thanks for our warm houses work to recount every such work of God. 

on the earth, cause us to be concerned for Now bring to remembrance all that worm- 

an house eternal in the heavens. wood and gall; but what for? Truly, to see 

And let us be thankful for our tables. whether you have been such gainers by all 

How many warm dishes have we to cherish those chastisements as you should liave 

us, whereby we are strengthened against been; and whether the weeds of the cor- 

the cold of the winter? And how many re- lo ruptions in your hearts, and of the dis- 
freshing draughts to refocillate our en- orders in your lives, have been duly nipped 

feebled spirits? Be thankful, and entreat of by the frost of such a winter. 

God that we may be admitted unto His But there have also been smiling works 

feast of fat things full of marrow, and of of God, which ought carefully to be re¬ 
wines on the lees well refined, the least membered with us. It was the language of 

whereat there will be no taking away. a David, in Pss. 103:2: ‘Bless the Lord, O 

We have a glorious benefactor in the my soul, and forget not all his benefits.’ To 
heavens by whose benignity upon earth we bless God is not the least of the duties 

live well all the winter long; and all the ex- which the everblessed God requires of 

pressions of that benignity are to be re- 20 man; and all true Davids or men beloved by 
ceived with a most hearty thankfulness. God evermore love to be blessing of God. 

I pray, let us not be condemned by the If this is to be done ‘at all times’ as the 

very Jews themselves, with whom it has Psalmist elsewhere speaks, I am sure it 

been customary still to make use of their may eminently be done in winter times, 

daily comforts with a Baruk Adonai^ or But God is not really blessed or served if 

‘Blessed be the Lord!’ When Job was look- not heartily; and in our blessing of God, 

ing back upon the good days which he had the thing is done to halves, if the whole 

seen, he said, in Job 29:2,4: ‘O that I were soul, or all the powers of the soul, be not 

as in months past, as in the days when God engaged in it. Indeed such is our backward- 

preserved me; as I was in the days of my 30 ness to the blessing of God that we had 
youth!’ Some render it so: ‘As I was in the need earnestly to stir, and spur, and rouse 

days of my winter quarters.’ Why, when ourselves unto the doing of it. Let us then 

the great Commander of the imiverse does stir up ourselves till we have got ourselves 

command us into our winter quarters. He into an heat at this work, in our winter, and 

does then preserve us, and by His light we know that a commemoration of God’s bene- 

walk through the darkness of the winter. fits to us is to be one main ingredient of 

And I would now say, ‘O that we were so our thanksgivings to Him. 

thankful as we should be for such merciful Well, then, let this be one considerable 

months!’ stroke of our winter work, even to run over 

The works which God has formerly done 40 the stories of our lives, by reckoning up the 
towards ourselves ought always to be re- benefits of God, and reflecting on that 

membered with us; and the winter is a very goodness and mercy wherewith we have 

proper season for that remembrance. been followed all our Lives. What if you 

Here is the work of God which we are to should now and then spend whole days of 

know, when by the winter He seals up our thanksgiving, not only when the authority 

hand; even the whole work of God, in the does usually once in a winter call the whole 

whole course of our life. province to observe such a day, but also 

There have been smiting works of God, in secret places before God, by yourselves 

which ought seriously to be remembered alone? Some children of God have doubt- 

with us, as it is said in Lam.3:19,20: ‘Re- 50 less enjoyed an heaven upon earth by de- 

membering my affliction and my misery, voting themselves unto such an heavenly 
the wormwood and the gall, my soul hath and glorious exercise; and a day so de- 

them still in remembrance, and is humbled voted has ordinarily been followed with 

in me.’ Behold a fit work for the winter! some observable mercy of God. However, 

Have we not sometimes been in a winter of let us every winter set apart our time to 
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commemorate the many benefits of God 
unto us in our lives, and utter our just hal¬ 
lelujahs upon every article in that com¬ 
memoration. 

Particularly, the first article in our com¬ 
memoration may be the benefits of God re¬ 
lating to the protection which attended our 
first production—our formation in the 
womb and reception from the womb. About 
our being shaped in our mothers, we may lo 
say, ‘Lord, I will praise Thee, for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.’ And 
about our being taken from our mothers, 
we may say, ‘Lord, Thou art He who took 
me out of the womb.’ As for our bodies, 

’tis impossible for anything to be better 
contrived than they are in the whole make 
of them. What a sad thing would it have 
been if these had been monstrously de¬ 
formed or defective in any one of all their 20 
members? Truly, there are thousands of 
mercies and wonders in one perfect child! 
And then, as for our spirits, they are cer¬ 
tainly the most noble things that inhabit 
this lower world. How doleful had been our 
plight if these had lost any of their faculties; 
were we fools, or mad! But indeed we have 
souls capable of a very vast improvement 
in the honoring and enjoying of our God! 
What shall I say? That we are arrived alive 30 
among the living on the earth is a tiling full 
of marvels, if not of miracles. What if we 
had expired embryos, whereby all our 
opportunities to glorify God had been lost 
forever; yea, and this after our being ani¬ 
mated, but perhaps before our being any 
way given unto God in the New Covenant 
by our parents, who ’tis possible were 
themselves at that time strangers from the 
covenant of promise, and so having no hope 40 
for tlieir miserable offspring? O think on 
what thou art, and what thou mightest have 
been! But, 

The second article in our commemora¬ 
tion may be the benefits of God relating to 
the place of our nativity, or at least of our 
habitation. Where do we dwell! ’Tis in a 
land enriched with all sorts of temporal 
conveniencies. ’Tis not where we must have 
endured the want of all things, not in the 50 
dark places of the earth, which are filled 
with cruelty. We dwell where we have a 
plenty of meat, of drink, of apparel, and of 
the best; and it is plain that the poor do not 
in any country live so well as they do in 
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ours. We dwell where we have the right of 
Englishmen for our birthright, which is an 
inheritance of more consequence than what 
any other nation upon earth is favored 
with; yea, and we have additional privileges, 
as we are New Englanders, whereof we 
may say, as the Jewish rabbi did of liberty, 
‘If the heavens were parcliment, and the 
seas were ink, all would be too little to 
write the praises due unto our God upon 
that account.’ We dwell where civility 
abounds; where knowledge and learning, 
with schools and other means for it, are 
promoted; where vice is by wholesome laws 
restrained; where human society is made 
easy and pleasant by the orders of it; and 
where industry is encouraged. But this is 
not all; multo maiora canamus.^ ’Tis in a 
land exalted with all sorts of spiritual ad¬ 
vantages; ’tis not where the people perish 
because they have no vision. I pray mark 
it: if the world at this day be divided into 
one-and-thirty parts, about nineteen of 
them are heathen idolaters; about seven of 
them are Mahometans; hardly five of them 
are so much as called Christians. And of 
what has been styled Christendom, how 
small a moiety is rescued either from that 
superstition or persecution which destroys 
all real Christianity? Yea, but you and I 
have the lines fallen to us in such a pleasant 
place! We dwell in a Goshen, in a Protes¬ 
tant and a Puritan soil; and where a power 
to persecute is by a royal charter forever 
kept from coming into the hands of any 
that might hereafter incline to use it on us. 
And in what age? Had we been born a few 
ages ago, it must have been in a pagan, or 
in a popish age, and before printing was in¬ 
vented, when a Bible must have cost a man 
an incredible sum of money, if he could 
have got it so, and perhaps hanging or 
burning into the bargain. Alas, brethren, 
there is not one of us but what are de¬ 
scended from the loins of many that are 
now roaring in the place of dragons! But as 
for us, we are born in an age of light. Yea, 
’tis in the very dawns of our Lord’s coming 
to destroy the wicked one. I am verily per¬ 
suaded there are some already born who 
shall see the most glorious revolutions that 
ever happened in any former ages; even the 
glorious things that are spoken of Thee, O 
thou City of God! It is a privilege to be 

I *We sing of much greater things.* 
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born so low^ so far down in the line of 
time. . . . 

Unto all I say, God forbid this winter 
should pass before you have made your 
peace with Him. And to excite you here¬ 
unto, as in some wintry countries the car¬ 
penters must thaw their wood before they 
can cut it, let me essay to thaw your hearts 
in order to a better shaping and squaring of 10 
them. I say then, consider that fire, as well 
as that cold, which the almighty God has to 
punish the disobedient. It has been said, 
‘Who can stand before His cold?’ But it has 
also been said, ‘Who can stand before His 
fire?’ Thus, in Isa.33:i4: ‘Who among us 
can dwell with the devouring fire? Who 
among us shall dwell with everlasting burn¬ 
ings?’ We wonder at the strength of the ice 
when we see a piece of it near three inches 20 
broad and a quarter of an inch thick, laid 
over a frame three inches distant, bear a 
weight of near twenty pounds for a long 
while together, as Mr. Boyle experienced; or 
when we read Olaus Magnus affirming that 
their septentrional icc is of such a tenacity 
that when ’tis two or three fingers thick it 
will bear an armed man upon it, and when 
three or four hands thick, vast armies will 
venture over it for their winter wars. But 30 
thy heart, O man, is prodigiously harder 
than a piece of ice, if besides the weight of 
sin upon it, it can bear the thought of the 
fire that never shall be quenched. Remem¬ 
ber, the wrath of God, like a formidable 
fire, will at last, with exquisite agonies and 
anguishes, torture the soul of them that 
shall die in their unregeneracy. One that 
felt some flashes of that fire in the troubles 
of his conscience, hearing of some speaking 40 
about burning to death, cried out, ‘Oh, 
that is but a metaphor to what I endure!’ 

And another that was broiling in the fire of 
such troubles roared in this manner, ‘Oh, 
might I have this mitigation of my tor¬ 
ments, to he as a backlog in the fire on the 
hearth, for a thousand ages!’ I urge this: 
when you are by the fireside this winter, 
think seriously with yourselves, ‘Could I 
bear to roast in this fire? Alas, this is but a 50 
painted fire to that wherein God will take 
vengeance on them that know Him not, and 
that obey not His Gospel! And if I can’t 
bear the metaphor, no, not so much as for a 
minute, how then shall I bear to remain 


under the wrath of God in hell for infinitely 
more millions of ages than all the fires on 
earth have made ashes in the world!’ And 
O let your hearts be thawed by such con¬ 
siderations this winter, immediately to 
mourn for and turn from all your sins, and 
give yourselves to God in Christ by a cove¬ 
nant never to be forgotten. It is a work of 
God that is done after the winter is over, 
whereof there is mention in Pss. 104:30: 
‘Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, and thou 
renewest the face of the earth.’ O that such 
a work as this may be done upon you, while 
this winter is running! Send forth thy 
Spirit, O most glorious Lord, and now re¬ 
new the hearts of them that have hitherto 
continued unregenerates! 

In fine, I now leave these my poor labors 
in the hands of that eternal Spirit, with my 
humblest supplications that these my en¬ 
deavors may be made profitable and accept¬ 
able unto His people, and assist my neigh¬ 
bors in their travels to that country where 
the winter shall forever cease from trou¬ 
bling, and the weary be at rest. 

1693 1693 


POLITICAL FABLES ' 


I 

The New Settlement of the Birds in 
New England 

The birds had maintained good order 
among themselves for several years, under 


I In 1688, Increase Mather was sent by the Massachu¬ 
setts colony to England as their agent to regain their 
charter, revoked in 1684. Mather secured a new and 
reasonably liberal charter in 1691, but there was dis¬ 
content at home because of the abridged autonomy. 
‘Cotton Mather’s Political Fables were not printed in 
Mather’s time, but were circulated in manuscript, pre¬ 
sumably about 1692. . . . They were written, it ap¬ 
pears, to defend Increase Mather’s acceptance of the 
new charter against those who believed that he had 
wantonly sacrificed the old rights of New England. In 
“The New Settlement of the Birds” the characters arc: 


The Birds 

Jupiter 

The Eagle 

The Goldfinch 

The Harpies (or Locusts) 

The King’s-fisher 


The New Englanders 
The King of England 
Increase Mather 
Sir Henry Ashurst 
The foes of New England 
Sir William Phips 


The fable itself is simply a statement of the advantages 
of the new charter, and the reasons why the colonists 
should be grateful for it. In the last fable [“The Dogs 
and the Wolves”], the wolves are the French, and the 
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the shelter of charters by Jupiter granted to 
several flocks among them; but Ileaven, to 
chastise many faults too observable in its 
birds, left them to be deprived of their an¬ 
cient settlements. There were birds of all 
sorts in their several flocks; for some 
catched fish, some lived upon grains; the 
woodpeckers also made a great figure 
among them; some of them scraped for 
their living with their claws; and many sup¬ 
plied their nests from beyond sea. Geese 
you may be sure there were good store, 
as there are everywhere. Moreover, when 
they had lost their charters, those poetical 
birds called harpies became really existent, 
and visited these flocks, not so much that 
they might build nests of their own as plun¬ 
der and pull down the nests of others. 

There were many endeavors used by an 
eagle and a goldfinch, afterwards accom¬ 
panied with two more—no less deserving 
the love of all the flocks than desirous to 
serve their interest—that flew into Jupiter’s 
palace for the resettlement of good gov¬ 
ernment among the birds. These endeavors 
did for awhile prosper no further than to 
stop the inroads of harpies or locusts; but 
at length Jupiter’s court was willing that 
Jupiter’s grace, which would have denied 
nothing for the advantage of them whose 
wings had carried them a thousand leagues 
to serve his empire, should not be hindered 
from giving them a comfortable settlement, 
though not exactly in their old forms. 

Upon this there grew a difference of 
opinion between some that were concerned 
for the welfare of the birds. Some were 
of opinion that if Jupiter would not rein¬ 
state the birds in all their ancient circum¬ 
stances, they had better accept of just noth¬ 
ing at all, but let all things be left for the 
harpies to commit as much rapine as they 
were doing when they were ejecting every 
poor bird out of his nest that would not at 
an excessive rate produce a patent for it, 
and when canary-birds^ domineered over 
all the flocks. Others were of opinion that 
the birds ought rather thankfully to accept 
the offers of Jupiter; and if anything were 
yet grievous, they might shortly see a fitter 

dogs are the New Englanders. Its point is simply that 
in a time when there were enemies at her gates. New 
England could not safely allow herself to be weakened 
by political disputes at home.’ Murdock, Selections 
from Cotton AfarAer(N.Y.,i926),liv-lvi. 

X A slang term for ‘jail-bird.* 
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season to ask further favors, especially con¬ 
sidering that Jupiter made them offer of 
such things as all the other American birds 
would part with more than half the feathers 
on their backs to purchase. He offered that 
the birds might be everlastingly confirmed 
in their titles to their nests and fields. He 
offered that not so much as a tw’ig should be 
plucked from any tree the birds would roost 
upon, without their own consent. He offered 
that the birds might constantly make their 
own laws, and annually choose their own 
rulers. He offered that all strange birds 
might be made uncapable of a seat in their 
council. He offered that it should be made 
impossible for any to disturb the birds in 
singing of their songs to the praise of their 
Maker, for which they had sought liberty 
in the wilderness. Finally, he offered that 
the king’s-fisher should have his commis¬ 
sion to be their governor until they had set¬ 
tled what good orders among them they 
pleased, and that he should be more con¬ 
cerned than ever now to defend them from 
the French kites that were abroad. The 
king’s-fisher indeed was to have his negative 
upon the birds, but the birds were to have a 
negative too upon the king’s-fisher; and this 
was a privilege beyond what was enjoyed by 
the birds in any of their plantations, or even 
in Ireland itself. 

The birds, not being agreed in their 
opinion, resolved that they would refer it 
to reasonable creatures to advise them upon 
this question—which of these was to be 
chosen; but when the reasonable creatures 
heard the question, they all declared none 
that had any reason could make any ques¬ 
tion of it. 

2 

An additional STORY OF THE DOGS 
AND THE WOLVES, the Sub¬ 
stance OF WHICH WAS USED, AN 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 
BY MeLANCTHON, TO UNITE 
THE Protestants 

The wolves and the dogs were going to 
meet each other in a battle, upon a certain 
old quarrel that was between them; and the 
wolves, that they might know the strengtli 
of the dogs aforehand, sent forth a scout. 

The scout returned and informed the 
wolves that the dogs were more numerous 
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than they. Nevertheless he bid them not be 
discouraged, for the dogs were not only 
divided into three or four several bodies, 
which had little disposition to help one an¬ 
other, but also they were very quarrelsome 
among themselves. One party was for hav¬ 
ing the army formed one way, and another 
party another. Some were not satisfied in 
their commanders; and the commanders 
themselves had their emulations. Nor did 
they want those among them that ac¬ 
counted it more necessary to lie down 
where they were and hunt and kill fleas 
than march forth to subdue wolves abroad. 
In short, there was little among them but 
snapping and snarling at one ahother. ‘And 
therefore,’ said he, ‘monsieurs, let’s have 
at them. We shall easily play the wolf upon 
them that have played the dog upon one an¬ 
other.’ 

This is a story so old that, as the good 
man said, I hope it is not true. 

C.1692 1825 

FROM MAGNALIA CHRISTI 
AMERICANA ^ 

A General Introduction ^ 

*Epco de TOVTO rijs roou €UT€v^ofxevcx)Py 
(h^peXelas evtKO^ 

Dicam hoc propter utilitatem eorum qui lec- 

turi sunt hoc opus. 

Theodoret.^ 

I WRITE the wonders of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, flying from the depravations of Eu¬ 
rope to the American strand; and, assisted 
by the holy author of that rehgion, I do, 

I Mather wrote in his diary, for July 1693: *And because 
I foresaw an inexpressible deal of service like to be 
thereby done for the Church of God, not only here but 
abroad in Europe, I formed a design to endeavor The 
Church-History of this Country. Laying my design 
before the neighboring ministers, they encouraged iti 
and accordingly I set myself to cry mightily unto the 
Lord that if my undertaking herein might be for His 
glory, He would grant me his assistance in it.’ ‘Diary 
of Cotton Mather,’ Mass.Hist.Soc.ColL, 7th Series, 
VII, 166. The task, actually begun later in the year, was 
more or less completed in 1697. Much of the Magnalia 
consists of earlier of Mather’s writings, brought to¬ 
gether and filled out. In his book he discussed the 
foundation of the colony, its civil and ecclesiastical 
leaders, its university, and its spiritual and physical 
warfare. The Magnalia was first published in London 
in X702. 


with all conscience of truth, required 
therein by Him who is the truth itself, re¬ 
port the wonderful displays of His infinite 
power, wisdom, goodness, and faithfulness, 
wherewith His divine providence hath ir¬ 
radiated an Indian wilderness. 

I relate the considerable matters that 
produced and attended the first settlement 
of colonics which have been renowned for 
10 the degree of reformation professed and at¬ 
tained by evangelical churches, erected in 
those ends of the earth; and a field being 
thus prepared, I proceed unto a relation of 
the considerable matters which have been 
acted thereupon. 

I first introduce the actors that have in a 
more exemplary manner served those colo¬ 
nies, and give remarkable occurrences in 
the exemplary lives of many magistrates, 
20 and of more ministers, who so lived as to 
leave unto posterity examples worthy of 
everlasting remembrance. 

I add hereunto the notables of the only 
Protestant university that ever shone in that 
hemisphere of the New World, with par¬ 
ticular instances oi Criolians in our biogra¬ 
phy provoking the whole world with virtu¬ 
ous objects of emulation. 

I introduce then the actions of a more 
30 eminent importance that have signalized 
those colonies, whether the establishments, 
directed by their synods, with a rich variety 
of synodical and ecclesiastical determina¬ 
tions, or the disturbances with which they 
have been from all sorts of temptations and 
enemies tempestuated, and the methods by 
which they have still weathered out each 
horrible tempest. 

And into the midst of these actions, I inter- 
40 pose an entire book wherein there is, with all 
possible veracity, a collection made of mem¬ 
orable occurrences and amazing judgments 
and mercies befalhng many particular per¬ 
sons among the people of New England. 

Let my readers expect all that I have 
promised them in this bill of fare; and it 
may be they will find themselves enter¬ 
tained with yet many other passages, above 
and beyond their expectation, deserving 
50 likewise a room in history; in all which 

2 The selection is from Magnalia Christi Americana 
(Hartford, i820),23,28-30. 

3 T say this for those who are going to read this book.’ 

4 Mather has subjoined a Latin translation of the origi¬ 
nal. 
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there will be nothing but the author’s too 
mean way of preparing so great entertain¬ 
ments to reproach the invitation. . . . 

Reader! I have done the part of an im¬ 
partial historian, albeit not without all oc¬ 
casion perhaps for the rule which a worthy 
writer in his Historica gives to every reader: 
Historici legantnr earn moderatione et venia^ 
et cogitetur fieri non posse ut in omnibus cir- 
cumstantiis Lyncei sint. ^ Polybius complains 
of those historians who always made either 
the Carthaginians brave and the Romans 
base, or e contra:, in all their actions, as their 
affection for their own party led them. I 
have endeavored with all good conscience 
to dechne this writing merely for a party, or 
doing hke the dealer in history whom Lu¬ 
cian derides for always calling the captain 
of his own party an Achilles, but of the ad¬ 
verse party a Thersites^ nor have I added 
unto the just provocations for the com¬ 
plaint made by the Baron Maurier, that the 
greatest part of histories are but so many 
panegyrics composed by interested hands, 
which elevate iniquity to the heavens, like 
Paterculus and like Machiavel, who pro¬ 
pose Tiberius Caesar and Caesar Borgia as 
examples fit for imitation, whereas true 
history would have exhibited them as hor¬ 
rid monsters—as very devils. ’Tis true, I 
am not of the opinion that one cannot merit 
the name of an impartial historian except 
he write bare matters of fact, without all re¬ 
flection; for I can tell where to find this 
given as the definition of history, Historia 
est rerum gestarum, cum laude aut vitupera- 
tioncy narratio; ^ and if I am not altogether 
a Tacitus, when virtues or vices occur to be 
matters of reflection as well as of relation, I 
will, for my vindication, appeal to Tacitus 
himself, whom Lipsius calls one of the 
prudentest (though Tertullian, long before, 
counts him the lyingest) of them who have 
enriched the world with history; he says, 
Pracipuum numus annalium reor ne virtutes 
sileantur iitque pravis dictis factisque ex pos^ 
teritate et infamia metus sit.^ I have not 
commended any person but when I have 

, ‘Historians should be read with moderation and in¬ 
dulgence, and one must keep in mind that they can¬ 
not in all circumstances be as keen-sighted as Lynceus.* 

2 ‘History is the account of events, with praise or blame,* 

3 ‘I regard it as the primary function of history to record 
virtues, and to instil a fear of that infamy which evil 
words and deeds will have in the eyes of posterity.* 
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really judged, not only that he deserved it, 
but also that it would be a benefit unto pos¬ 
terity to know wherein he deserved it; 
and my judgment of desert hath not been 
biassed by persons’ being of my own par¬ 
ticular judgment in matters of disputation 
among the churches of God. I have been as 
willing to wear the name of Simplicius Ve- 
rinus throughout my whole undertaking as 
lo he that, before me, hath assumed it; nor am 
I like Pope Zachary, impatient so much as 
to hear of any Antipodes. The spirit of a 
Schlusselbergius, who falls foul with fury 
and reproach on all who differ from him; 
tlie spirit of an fleylin, who seems to count 
no obloquy too hard for a reformer; and 
the spirit of those (folio-writers there are, 
some of them, in the English nation!) whom 
a noble historian stigmatizes as ‘those hot¬ 
headed, passionate bigots, from whom ’tis 
enough if you be of a religion contrary unto 
tlicirs to be defamed, condemned, and pur¬ 
sued with a thousand calumnies’—I thank 
Heaven I hate it with all my heart. But how 
can the lives of the commendable be writ¬ 
ten without commending them? Or is that 
law of history, given in one of tlie eminent- 
est pieces of antiquity we now have in our 
hands, wholly antiquated; Maxime pro-' 
prium est historice Jaudern rerum egregie ges- 
tarum persequi? ^ Nor have I, on the other 
side, forborne to mention many censurable 
things, even in the best of my friends, when 
the things in my opinion were not good; or 
so bore away for Placentia, in the course of 
our story as to pass by Verona; but been 
mindful of the direction which Polybius 
gives to the historian, ‘It becomes him that 
writes an history, sometimes to extol ene¬ 
mies in his praises, when their praise¬ 
worthy actions bespeak it, and at the same 
time to reprove the best friends, when their 
deeds appear worthy of a reproof; inasmuch 
as history is good for nothing, if truth 
(which is the very eye of the animal) be not 
in it.’ Indeed I have thought it my duty 
upon all accounts (and if it have proceeded 
unto the degree of a fault, there is, it may 
be, something in my temper and nature 
50 that has betrayed me therein) to be more 
sparing and easy in thus mentioning of cen¬ 
surable things than in my other liberty; a 
writer of church history should, I know, be 

4 ‘It is the chief property of history to praise excep¬ 
tionally fine deeds.* 
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like the builder of the temple, one of the 
tribe of Naphthali; and for this I will also 
plead my Polybius in my excuse: Tt is not 
the work of an historian to commemorate 
the vices and villainies of men so much as 
their just, their fair, their honest actions; 
and the readers of history get more good by 
the objects of their emulation than of their 
indignation.’ Nor do I deny that, though I 
cannot approve the conduct of Josephus lo 
(whom Jerome not unjustly nor ineptly 
calls ‘The Greek Livy’) when he left out of 
his Antiquities the story of the golden calf, 
and I don’t wonder to find Chamier, and 
Rivet, and others taxing him for his partial¬ 
ity towards his countrymen, yet I have left 
unmentioned some censurable occurrences 
in the story of our colonies, as things no less 
unuseful than improper to be raised out of 
the grave, wherein oblivion hath now bur- 20 
ied them; lest I should have incurred the 
pasquil bestowed upon Pope Urban, who 
employing a committee to rip up the old 
errors of his predecessors, one clapped a 
pair of spurs upon the heels of the statue 
of St. Peter; and a label from the statue 
of St. Paul opposite thereunto, upon the 
bridge, asked him, ‘Whither he was bound?’ 

St. Peter answered, ‘I apprehend some dan¬ 
ger in staying here; I fear they’ll call me in 30 
question for denying my master.’ And St. 

Paul replied, ‘Nay, then I had best be gone 
too, for they’ll question me also, for perse¬ 
cuting the Christians before my conver¬ 
sion.’ Briefly, my pen shall reproach none 
that can give a good word unto any good 
man that is not of their own faction, and 
shall fall out with none but those that can 
agree with nobody else except those of their 
own schism. If I draw any sort of men with 40 
charcoal, it shall be because I remember a 
notable passage of the best queen that ever 
was in the world, our late Queen Mary. 
Monsieur Jurieu, that he might justify the 
Reformation in Scotland, made a very black 
representation of their old Queen Mary; for 
wWch a certain sycophant would have in¬ 
censed our Queen Mary against that rever¬ 
end person, saying, Ts it not a shame that 
this man, without any consideration for 50 
your royal person, should dare to throw 
such infamous calumnies upon a queen 
from whom your royal highness is de¬ 
scended?’ But that excellent princess re¬ 


plied, ‘No, not at all; is it not enough that 
by fulsome praises great persons be lulled 
asleep all their lives, but must flattery ac¬ 
company them to their very graves? How 
should they fear the judgment of posterity, 
if historians be not allowed to speak the 
truth after their death?’ But whether I do 
myself commend, or whether I give my 
reader an opportunity to censure, I am 
careful above all things to do it with truth; 
and as I have considered the words of 
Plato: Dewn indigne et graviter ferre cum 
quir zi similem^ id est virtute preestantem^ 
vituperet aut laudet contrarium^ ^ so I have 
had the ninth Commandment of a greater 
lawgiver than Plato to preserve my care of 
truth from first to last. If any mistake have 
been anywhere committed, it will be found 
merely circumstantial, and wholly involun¬ 
tary; and let it be remembered that, though 
no historian ever merited better than the 
incomparable Thuanus, yet learned men 
have said of his work what they never shall 
truly say of ours, that it contains midta faU 
sissima et indigna. ^ I find Erasmus hinjself 
mistaking one man for two when writing of 
the ancients. And even our own English 
writers too are often mistaken, and in mat¬ 
ters of a very late importance, as Baker and 
Heylin and Fuller (professed historians) 
tell us that Richard Sutton, a single man, 
founded the Charterhouse; whereas his 
name was Thomas, and he was a married 
man. I think I can recite such mistakes, it 
may be sans number, occurring in the most 
credible writers; yet I hope I shall commit 
none such. But although I thus challenge, 
as my due, the character of an impartial, I 
doubt I may not challenge that of an ele¬ 
gant historian. I cannot say whether the 
style wherein this church history is written 
will please the modern critics; but if I seem 
to have used drrXovo-rdTr) crvi/rd^ci ypa<prj^ a 
simple, submiss, humble style, ’tis the same 
that Eusebius affirms to have been used by 
Hegesippus, who, as far as we imderstand, 
was the first author (after Luke) that ever 
composed an entire body of ecclesiastical 
history, which he divided into five books, 

1 ‘That God considers it a serious offence, and one un¬ 
worthy of Him, when someone condemns a man who 
is like Him (that is, outstanding in virtue), or praises 
the opposite.’ 

2 ‘Much that is very false and unworthy,* 
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and entitled VTrojxvy^jmra Twv iKK\7j(Tui(rTLK(tiv 
TT/cxx^ea)]/. J Whereas others, it may be, will 
reckon the style embellished with too much 
of ornament by the multiplied references 
to other and former concerns, closely 
couched, for the observation of the atten¬ 
tive, in almost every paragraph^ but I must 
confess that I am of his mind who said, 
Sicuti sal rnodice cihis aspersus condit et gra- 
tiam saporis addit^ ita^ si patdum antiquitatis lo 
admiscucris^ or at io fit venustior.‘^ And I have 
seldom seen that way of writing faulted but 
by those who, for a certain odd reason, 
sometimes find fault that the grapes are not 
ripe. These embellishments (of which yet I 
only veniam pro laude peto ) are not the 
puerile spoils of Polyanthea’s; but I should 
have asserted them to be as choice flowers 
as most that occur in ancient or modern 
writings, almost unavoidably putting them- 20 
selves into the author’s hand while about 
his work, if those words of Ambrose had 
not a little frightened me, as well as they 
did Baronius: Ummiquemque fallunt sua 
scriptad I observe that learned men have 
been so terrified by the reproaches of ped¬ 
antry, which little smatterers at reading and 
learning have by tlieir quoting humors 
brought upon themselves, that, for to avoid 
all approaches towards that wliich those 30 
feeble creatures have gone to imitate, the 
best way of writing has been most injuri¬ 
ously deserted. But what shall we say? The 
best way of writing under heaven shall be 
the worst, when Erasmus his monosyllable 
tyrant will have it so! And if I should have 
resigned myself wholly to the judgment of 
others what way of writing to have taken, 
the story of the two statues made by Poly¬ 
clitus tells me what may have been the is- 40 
sue: he contrived one of them according to 
the rules that best pleased himsplf, and the 
other according to the fancy of every one 
that looked upon his work; the former was 
afterwards applauded by all, and the latter 
derided by those very persons who had 
given their directions for it. . . . 

1697 1702 

1 ‘Memorials of ecclesiastical transactions.’ 

2 ‘Just as a moderate amount of salt seasons food and 
improves its flavor, in the same way a style is given 
more charm if seasoned with a few archaisms.’ 

3 ‘I seek indulgence for this adulation.’ 

4 ‘Everyone misjudges his own writings.’ 


GALEACIUS SECUNDUS* 

The Life of William Bradford, Esq.; 

Governor of Plymouth 
Colony ® 

Omnium somnos illius vigilantia defendit, 
omnium otium illius labor^ omnium delicias 
illius industrial omnium vacationem illius 
occupatio? 

It has been a matter of some observation 
that, although Yorkshire be one of the larg¬ 
est shires in England, yet, for all the fires of 
martyrdom which were kindled in the days 
of Queen Mary, it afforded no more fuel 
than one poor leaf; namely, John Leaf, an 
apprentice, who suffered for the doctrine of 
the Reformation at the same time and stake 
with the famous John Bradford. But when 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth would not ad¬ 
mit the reformation of worship to proceed 
xmto those degrees which were proposed 
and pursued by no small number of the 
faithful in those days, Yorkshire was not 
the least of the shires in England that af¬ 
forded suffering witnesses thereunto. The 
churches there gathered were quickly mo¬ 
lested with such a raging persecution that if 
the spirit of separation in them did carry 
them unto a further extreme than it should 
have done, one blamable cause thereof will 
be found in the extremity of that persecu¬ 
tion. Their troubles made that cold coun¬ 
try too hot for them, so that they were un¬ 
der a necessity to seek a retreat in the low 
countries; and yet the watchful malice and 
fury of their adversaries rendered it almost 
impossible for them to find what they 
sought. For them to leave their native soil, 
their lands, and their friends, and go into a 

5 ‘The second helmet-wearer.* 

6 ‘And if it has been determined that the name of his¬ 
torian shall be Virtue’s secretary, I know not how the 
pen of an historian can be better employed than in 
reporting the virtuous tempers and actions of the 
men that have therein shown forth the virtues of our 
blessed Redeemer, and been the epistles of Christ 
unto the rest of mankind. Nor indeed has mankind 
generally found any sort of history more useful and 
more grateful than what has been given in the lives of 
men that have been distinguished by an excellent 
spirit. The Best of Books does very much consist of 
such an history.’ Mather, Pare«farx>r(Boston,i724),ii. 

7 ‘His vigilance secures the sleep of all; his toil, the rest 
of all; his industry, the pleasures of all; his diligence, 
the leisure of all.’ 
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strange place where they must hear foreign 
language^ and live meanly and hardly and 
in other employments than that of hus¬ 
bandry wherein they had been educated, 
these must needs have been such discour¬ 
agements as could have been conquered by 
none save those who sought first the king¬ 
dom of God and the righteousness thereof. 
But that which would have made these 
discouragements the more unconquerable 
unto an ordinary faith was the terrible zeal 
of their enemies to guard all ports, and 
search all ships, that none of them should 
be carried off. I will not relate the sad 
things of this kind then seen and felt by 
this people of God, but only exemplify 
those trials with one short story. Divers of 
this people having hired a Dutchman then 
lying at Hull to carry them over to Holland, 
he promised faithfully to take them in be¬ 
tween Grimsby and Hull; but they coming 
to the place a day or two too soon, the ap¬ 
pearance of such a multitude alarmed the 
officers of the town adjoining, who came 
with a great body of soldiers to seize upon 
them. Now it happened that one boat full of 
men had been carried aboard, while the 
women were yet in a bark that lay aground 
in a creek at low water. The Dutcliman, 
perceiving the storm that was thus begin¬ 
ning ashore, swore by the sacrament that he 
would stay no longer for any of them; and 
so taking the advantage of a fair wind then 
blowing, he put out to sea for Zealand. The 
women thus left near Grimsby Common, 
bereaved of their husbands, who had been 
hurried from them, and forsaken of their 
neighbors, of whom none durst in this 
fright stay with them, were a very rueful 
spectacle; some crying for fear, some shak¬ 
ing for cold, ail dragged by troops of armed 
and angry men from one justice to another, 
till not knowing what to do with them they 
e’en dismissed them to shift as well as they 
could for themselves. But by their singular 
afflictions, and by their Christian behaviors, 
the cause for which they exposed themselves 
did gain considerably. In the meantime, the 
men at sea found reason to be glad that 
their families were not with them, for they 
were surprized with an horrible tempest, 
which held them for fourteen days to¬ 
gether, in seven whereof they saw not sun, 
moon, or star, but were driven upon the 
coast of Norway. The mariners often de¬ 


spaired of life, arxd once with doleful 
shrieks gave over all, as thinking the vessel 
was foundered; but the vessel rose again, 
and when the mariners with sunk hearts 
often cried out, ‘We sink! Wc sink!’ the pas¬ 
sengers without such distraction of mind, 
even while the water was running into their 
mouths and ears, would cheerfully shout, 
‘Yet, Lord, Thou canst save! Yet, Lord 
10 Thou canst save!’ And the Lord accord¬ 
ingly brought them at last safe unto their 
desired haven, and not long after helped 
their distressed relations thither after them, 
where indeed they found upon almost all 
accounts a new world, but a world in which 
they found that they must live like strangers 
and pilgrims. 

Among those devout people was our Wil¬ 
liam Bradford, who was born Anno 1588 in 
20 an obscure village called Austcrficld, where 
the people were as unacquainted with the 
Bible as the Jews do seem to have been with 
part of it in the days of Josiah; a most igno¬ 
rant and licentious people, and like unto 
their priest. Here, and in some other places, 
he had a comfortable inheritance left him of 
his honest parents, who died while he was 
yet a child, and cast him on the education, 
first of his grandparents, and then of his 
30 uncles, who devoted him, like his ancestors, 
unto the affairs of husbandry. Soon a long 
sickness kept him, as he would afterwards 
thankfully say, from the vanities of youth, 
and made him the fitter for what he was 
afterwards to undergo. When he was about 
a dozen years old, the reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures begwan to cause great impressions upon 
him; and those impressions were much as¬ 
sisted and improved when he came to enjoy 
40 Mr. Richard Clifton’s illuminating minis¬ 
try, not far from his abode; he was then also 
further befriended by being brought into 
the company and fellowship of such as 
were then called professors, though the 
yotmg man that brought him into it did 
after become a profane and wicked apos¬ 
tate. Nor could the wrath of his uncles, nor 
the scoff of his neighbors now turned upon 
him, as one of the Puritans, divert him 
50 from his pious inclinations. 

At last beholding how fearfully the evan¬ 
gelical and apostolical church form, where- 
into the churches of the primitive times 
were cast by the good spirit of God, had 
been deformed by the apostasy of the sue- 
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ceeding times, and what little progress the 
Reformation had yet made, in many parts 
of Christendom towards its recovery, he 
set himself by reading, by discourse, by 
prayer, to learn whether it was not his duty 
to withdraw from the communion of the 
parish assemblies, and engage with some 
society of the faithful that should keep 
close unto the written word of God as the 
rule of their worship. And after many dis¬ 
tresses of mind concerning it, he took up a 
very deliberate and understanding resolu¬ 
tion of doing so, which resolution he cheer¬ 
fully prosecuted, although the provoked 
rage of his friends tried all the ways imagi¬ 
nable to reclaim him from it; imto all whom 
his answer was: ‘Were I like to endanger 
my life, or consume my estate by any un¬ 
godly courses, your counsels to me were 
very seasonable; but you know that I have 
been diligent and provident in my calling, 
and not only desirous to augment wliat I 
have, but also to enjoy it in your company, 
to part from which will be as great a cross as 
can befall me. Nevertheless, to keep a good 
conscience, and walk in such a way as God 
has prescribed in His Word, is a thing 
which I must prefer before you all, and 
above life itself. Wherefore, since ’tis for a 
good cause that I am like to suffer the disas¬ 
ters wliich you lay before me, you have no 
cause to be cither angry with me, or sorry 
for me; yea, I am not only willing to part 
with every thing that is dear to me in this 
world for this cause, but I am also thankful 
that God has given me an heart so to do, 
and will accept me so to suffer for Him.’ 
Some lamented him, some derided him, all 
dissuaded him; nevertheless the more they 
did it, the more fixed he was in his purpose 
to seek the ordinances of the Gospel where 
they should be dispensed with most of the 
commanded purity; and the sudden deaths 
of the chief relations which thus lay at him 
quickly after convinced him what a folly it 
had been to have quitted his profession in 
expectation of any satisfaction from them. 
So to Holland he attempted a removal. 

Having with a great company of Chris¬ 
tians hired a ship to transport them for 
Holland, the master perfidiously betrayed 
them into the hands of those persecutors 
who rifled and ransacked their goods and 
clapped their persons into prison at Boston, 
where they lay for a month together. But 
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Mr. Bradford, being a young man of about 
eighteen, was dismissed sooner than the 
rest, so that within a while he had oppor¬ 
tunity with some others to get over to Zea¬ 
land, through perils both by land and sea 
not inconsiderable; where he was not long 
ashore ere a viper seized on his hand, that is, 
an officer, who carried him imto the magis¬ 
trates, unto whom an envious passenger 
lo had accused him as having fled out of Eng¬ 
land. When the magistrates understood the 
true cause of his coming thither, they were 
well satisfied with him; and so he repaired 
joyfully unto his brethren at Amsterdam, 
where the difficulties to which he after¬ 
wards stooped in learning and serving of a 
Frenchman at the working of silks were 
abundantly compensated by the delight 
wherewith he sat under the shadow of our 
20 Lord in His purely dispensed ordinances. 
At the end of two years, he did, being of age 
to do it, convert his estate in England into 
• money; but setting up for himself, he found 
some of his designs by the providence of 
God frowned upon, which he judged a cor¬ 
rection bestowed by God upon him for cer¬ 
tain decays of internal piety, whereinto he 
had fallen; the consumption of his estate 
he thought came to prevent a consump- 
30 tion in his virtue. But after he had resided 
in Holland about half a score years, he 
was one of those who bore a part in that 
hazardous and generous enterprise of re¬ 
moving into New England, with part of the 
English church at Leyden, where at their 
first landing his dearest consort, acciden¬ 
tally falling overboard, was drowned in the 
harbor; and the rest of his days were spent 
in the services, and the temptations, of that 
40 American wilderness. 

Here was Mr. Bradford in the year 1621, 
unanimously chosen the governor of the 
plantation, the difficulties whereof were 
such that, if he had not been a person of 
more than ordinary piety, wisdom and 
courage, he must have simk imder them. 
He had with a laudable industry been laying 
up a treasure of experiences, and he had now 
occasion to use it; indeed, nothing but an 
50 experienced man could have been suitable 
to the necessities of the people. The potent 
nations of the Indians, into whose coimtry 
they were come, would have cut them off, if 
the blessing of God upon his conduct had 
not quelled them; and if his prudence, jus- 
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tice, and moderation had not overruled 
them, they had been ruined by their own 
distempers. One specimen of his demeanor 
is to this day particularly spoken of. A com¬ 
pany of young fellows that were newly ar¬ 
rived were very unwilling to comply with 
the Governor’s order for working abroad 
on the public account; and therefore on 
Christmas Day, when he had called upon 
them, they excused themselves with a pre¬ 
tence that it was against their conscience to 
work such a day. The Governor gave them 
no answer, only that he would spare them 
till they were better informed; but by and 
by he found them all at play in the street, 
sporting themselves with various diver¬ 
sions; whereupon, commanding the instru¬ 
ments of their games to be taken from 
them, he effectually gave them to under¬ 
stand that it was against his conscience 
that they should play whilst others were at 
work, and that if they had any devotion to 
the day, they should show it at home in the . 
exercises of religion, and not in the streets 
with pastime and frolics; and this gentle re¬ 
proof put a final stop to all such disorders 
for the future. 

For two years together after the begin¬ 
ning of the colony, whereof he was now 
governor, the poor people had a great ex¬ 
periment of man’s not living by bread 
alone; for when they were left all together 
without one morsel of bread for many 
months one after another, still the good 
providence of God relieved them, and sup¬ 
plied them, and this for the most part out of 
the sea. In this low condition of affairs, 
there was no little exercise for the prudence 
and patience of the Governor, who cheer¬ 
fully bore his part in all; and, that industry 
might not flag, he quickly set himself to set¬ 
tle property among the new planters, fore¬ 
seeing that while the whole covmtry labored 
upon a common stock, the husbandry and 
business of the plantation could not flour¬ 
ish, as Plato and others long since dreamed 
that it would if a commimity were estab¬ 
lished. Certainly, if the spirit which dwelt 
in the old Puritans had not inspired these 
new planters, they had sunk under the bur¬ 
den of these difficulties; but our Bradford 
had a double portion of that spirit. 

The plantation was quickly thrown into 
a storm that almost overwhelmed it by the 
’•mhappy actions of a minister sent over 


from England by the adventurers con¬ 
cerned for the plantation; but by the bless¬ 
ing of Heaven on the conduct of the 
Governor, they weathered out that storm. 
Only the adventurers, hereupon breaking 
to pieces, threw up all their concernments 
with the infant colony; whereof they gave 
this as one reason, that the planters dis¬ 
sembled with his majesty and their friends 
10 in their petition, wherein they declared 
for a church discipline agreeing with the 
French and others of the reforming 
churches in Europe; whereas ’twas now 
urged that they had admitted into their 
communion a person who at his admission 
utterly renounced the churches of England 
(which person, by the way, was that very 
man who had made the complaints against 
them); and therefore, though they denied 
20 the name of Brownists, yet they were the 
thing. In answer hereunto, the very words 
written by the Governor were these: 
‘Whereas you tax us with dissembling 
about the French discipline, you do us 
wrong, for we both hold and practice the 
discipline of the French and other reformed 
churches (as they have published the same 
in the harmony of confessions) according to 
our means, in effect and substance. But 
30 whereas you would tie us up to the French 
discipline in every circumstance, you dero¬ 
gate from the liberty we have in Christ 
Jesus. The Apostle Paul would have none 
to follow him in any thing but wherein he 
follows Christ; much less ought any Chris¬ 
tian or church in the world to do it. The 
French may err, we may err, and other 
churches may err, and doubtless do in 
many circumstances. That honor therefore 
40 belongs only to the infallible Word of God 
and pure Testament of Christ, to be pro 
pounded and followed as the only rule and 
pattern for direction herein to all churches 
and Christians. And it is too great arro- 
gancy for any men or church to think that 
he or they have so sounded the Word of 
God unto the bottom as precisely to set 
down the churches’ discipline without error 
in substance or circumstance, that no other 
50 without blame may digress or differ in any 
thing from the same. And it is not difficult 
to show that the reformed churches differ 
in many circumstances among themselves.’ 
By which words it appears how far he was 
free from that rigid spirit of separation 
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which broke to pieces the Separatists them¬ 
selves in the low countries, unto the great 
scandal of the reforming churches. He was 
indeed a person of a well-tempered spirit; 
or else it had been scarce possible for him 
to have kept the affairs of Plymouth in so 
good a temper for thirty-seven years to¬ 
gether, in every one of which he was 
chosen their governor except the three 
years wherein Mr. Winslow, and the two i 
years wherein Mr. Prince, at the choice of 
the people, took a turn with him. 

The leader of a people in a wilderness 
had need be a Moses; and if a Moses had 
not led the people of Plymouth colony, 
when this worthy person was their gover¬ 
nor, the people had never with so much 
unanimity and importunity still called him 
to lead them. Among many instances 
thereof, let this one piece of self-denial be 2 
told for a memorial of him, wheresoever 
this history shall be considered. The patent 
of the colony was taken in his name, run¬ 
ning in these terms: ‘To William Bradford, 
his heirs, associates and assigns’; but when 
the number of the freemen was much in¬ 
creased, and many new townships erected, 
the general court there desired of Mr. 
Bradford that he would make a surrender of 
the same into their hands, which he will- 3 
ingly and presently assented unto, and con¬ 
firmed it according to their desire by his 
hand and seal, reserving no more for him¬ 
self than was his proportion, with others, 
by agreement. But as he found the provi¬ 
dence of Heaven many ways recompensing 
his many acts of self-denial, so he gave this 
testimony to the faithfulness of the divine 
promises; that he had forsaken friends, 
houses, and lands for the sake of the gospel, 4 
and the Lord gave them him again. Here 
he prospered in his estate; and besides a 
worthy son which he had by a former wife, 
he had also two sons and a daughter by 
another, whom he married in this land. 

He was a person for study as well as 
action; and hence, notwithstanding the dif¬ 
ficulties through which he passed in his 
youth, he attained unto a notable skill in 
languages; the Dutch tongue was become 5 
almost as vernacular to him as the English; 
the French tongue he could also manage; 
the Latin and the Greek he had mastered; 
but the Hebrew he most of all studied, be¬ 
cause, he said, he would see with his own 


eyes the ancient oracles of God in their na¬ 
tive beauty. He was also well skilled in his¬ 
tory, in antiquity, and in philosophy; and 
for theology he became so versed in it that 
he was an irrefragable disputant against 
the errors, especially those of Anabaptism, 
which with trouble he saw rising in his 
colony; wherefore he wrote some signifi¬ 
cant things for the confutation of those 
0 errors. But the crown of all was his holy, 
prayerful, watchful, and fruitful walk with 
God, wherein he was very exemplary. 

At length he fell into an indisposition of 
body which rendered him imhealthy for a 
whole winter; and as the spring advanced, 
his health declined; yet he felt himself not 
what he counted sick, till one day; in the 
night after which, the God of Heaven so 
filled his mind with ineffable consolations 
o that he seemed little short of Paul, rapt up 
unto the unutterable entertainments of 
paradise. The next morning he told his 
friends that the good spirit of God had 
given him a pledge of his happiness in 
another world, and the first fruits of his 
eternal glory; and on the day following he 
died. May 9,1657, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, lamented by all the colonies of 
New England as a common blessing and 
father to them all. « 

O mihi si similis contingat clausula vitce! ^ 

Plato’s brief description of a governor is 
all that I will now leave as his character, in 
an 

Epitaph 

NojueC'^, Tfxxpds dye\r]s dvdpo^Triurjs 

Men are but flocks; Bradford beheld their 
need. 

And long did them at once both rule and 
feed. 

1702 

THE MEMORABLE ACTION AT 
WELLS 3 

A VESSEL, the name whereof I know not 
(reader, let it be the Charity)^ being imme- 

1 ‘Oh would that there might fall to my lot a like end to 
life.* 

2 ‘Shepherd and feeder of the human flock.* 

3 The selection was first printed as one of the episodes in 
Decennium LMcfM05Mm(Boston,i699), which was in- 
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diately dispatched unto Sagadehock by the 
charitable compassions of the more south¬ 
ward neighbors, with effects to accomplish 
it, happily effected the redemption of many 
that were taken captives at York. But the rest 
of the people in that broken town talking of 
drawing off the government, sent Captain 
Converse and Captain Greenleaf with such 
encouragements unto them to keep their sta¬ 
tion as prevailed with ’em still to stand their lo 
ground. In February, Major Hutchinson 
was made commander-in-chicf, and forces 
under the command of Captain Converse, 
Captain Floyd, and Captain Thaxter were 
by him so prudently posted on the frontiers 
that by maintaining a continual communi¬ 
cation it became a difficult thing for the 
enemy to make any more approaches. Lieu¬ 
tenant Wilson particularly hearing of a man 
shot at in Quochecho Woods, went out with 20 
a scout of about eighteen men, who came 
upon the Indians that had shot at the man, 
and killed and wounded all but one of the 
whole company. But now, reader, the long¬ 
est day in the year is to come on, and, if I 
mistake not, the bravest act in the war fell 
out upon it. Modockawando is now come, 
according to his promise a twelve-month 
ago. Captain Converse was lodged in Sto- 
r«r’s garrison at Wells with but fifteen men; 30 
and there came into Wells two sloops, with 
a shallop, which had aboard supplies of 
ammunition for the soldiers, and contribu¬ 
tion for the needy. The cattle this day came 
frightened and bleeding out of the woods, 
which was a more certain omen of Indians 
a-coming than all the prodigies that Livy 
reports of the ‘sacrificed oxen.’ Converse 

eluded in the Magnalia. The book is an account of the 40 
ten years battle with the Indians to the north, from 
1688-1698. In his dedication, Mather wrote: ‘The his¬ 
tory is indeed of no very fine thread; and the readers 
who everywhere fish for nothing but carps, and who 
love, like Augustus, to tax all the world may find fault 
enough with it. Nevertheless, while the fault of an un¬ 
truth can’t be found in it, the author pretends that the 
famous history of the Trojan War itself comes behind 
our little history of the Indian War; for the best anti¬ 
quaries have now confuted Homer; the walls of Troy 
were, it seems, all made of poet’s paper; and the siege 
of the town, with the tragedies of the wooden horse, 
were all but a piece of poetry. And if a war between us 
and a handful of Indians do appear no more than a 
Batrachomyomachia [ The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
a parody of Homer’s epic] to the world abroad, yet 
unto us at home it hath been considerable enough to 
make an history.’ Magnalia Christi Americana(JdBiXt- 
ford, 1820),11,503-04. 


immediately issued out his commands unto 
all quarters, but especially to the sloops just 
then arrived. The sloops were commanded 
by Samuel Storer and James Gouge, and 
Gouge’s being two miles up the river, he 
wisely brought her down undiscovered 
unto Storer’s, by the advantage of a mist 
then prevailing. A careful night they had 
on’t! The next morning before daylight, 
one John Diamond, a stranger that came in 
the shallop on a visit, came to Captain 
Converse’s garrison, where the watch in¬ 
vited him in; but he chose rather to go 
aboard the sloops, which were little more 
than a gun-shot off; and, alas! the enemy 
issuing out from their lurking-places, im¬ 
mediately seized him, and haled him away 
by the hair of the head (in spite of all the at¬ 
tempts used by the garrison to recover him) 
for an horrible story to be told by and by 
concerning him. The general of the ene¬ 
mies’ army was Monsieur Burniff; and one 
Monsieur Labocree was a principal com¬ 
mander (the enemy said he was Lieutenant 
General); there were also divers other 
Frenchmen of quality, accompanied with 
Modockawando, and Moxus, and Egere- 
met, and Warumbo, and several more In¬ 
dian sagamores; the army made up in all 
about five hundred men, or fierce things in 
the shape of men, all to encounter fifteen 
men in one little garrison, and about fifteen 
more men (worthily called such!) in a 
couple of open sloops. Diamond having in¬ 
formed them how ’twas in all points (only 
that for fifteen by a mistake he said thirty), 
they fell to dividing the persons and plun¬ 
der, and agreeing that such an English cap¬ 
tain should be slave to such a one, and such 
a gentleman in the town should serve such 
a one, and his wife be a maid of honor to such 
or such a squaw proposed, and Mr. Wheel¬ 
wright (instead of being a worthy counsellor 
of the province, which he now is!) was to be 
servant of such a netopi and the sloops, 
with their stores, to be so and so parted 
among them. There wanted but one thing 
to consummate the whole matter, even the 
chief thing of all, which I suppose they had 
not thought of; that was, for Heaven to de¬ 
liver all this prize into their hands; but ali- 
ter statutum est in ccelo\ ^ A man habited like 
a gentleman made a speech to them in Eng¬ 
lish, exhorting ’em to courage and assuring 

I Tt was ordered otherwise in heaven.* 
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’em that, if they would courageously fall 
upon the English, all was their own. The 
speech being ended, they fell to the work, 
and with an horrid shout and shot, made 
their assault upon the feeble garrison; but 
the English answered with a brisk volley, 
and sent such a leaden shower among them, 
that they retired from the garrison to spend 
the storm of their fury upon the sloops. 

You must know that Wells’ harbor is lo 
ratlier a creek than a river, for ’tis very nar¬ 
row and at low water in many places dry; 
nevertheless, where the vessels ride it is 
deep enough, and so far off the bank that 
there is from thence no leaping aboard. But 
our sloops were sorely incommoded by a 
turn of the creek, where the enemy could lie 
out of danger so near ’em as to tlirow mud 
aboard with their hands. The enemy was 
also privileged with a great heap of plank 20 
lying on the bank, and with an haystack 
which they strengthened with the posts and 
rails; and from all these places they poured 
in their vengeance upon the poor sloops, 
while they so placed smaller parties of their 
savages as to make it impossible for any of 
the garrisons to afford ’em any relief. Lying 
thus within a dozen yards of the sloops, 
they did with their fire-arrows divers times 
desperately set the sloops on fire; but the 30 
brave defendants, with a swab at the end of 
a rope tied unto a pole and so dipped into 
the water, happily put the fire out. In brief, 
the sloops gave the enemy so brave a re¬ 
pulse that at night they retreated; when 
they renewed their assault, finding that 
their fortitude would not assure the success 
of the assault xmto them, they had recourse 
unto their policy. First, an Indian comes on 
with a slab for a shield before him; when a 40 
shot from one of the sloops pierced the 
slab, which fell down instead of a tomb¬ 
stone with the dead Indian under it; on 
which, as little a fellow as he was, I know 
not whether some will not reckon it proper 
to inscribe the epitaph which the Italians 
use to bestow upon their dead popes: 
‘When the dog is dead, all his malice is dead 
with him.’ Their next stratagem was this: 
they brought out of the woods a kind of a 50 
cart, which they trimmed and rigged and 
fitted up into a thing that might be called a 
chariot; whereupon they built a platform, 
shot-proof in the front, and placed many 
men upon the platform. Such an engine 


they understood how to shape, without 
having read (I suppose) the description of 
the pluteus in Vegetiusl This chariot they 
pushed on towards the sloops till they were 
got, it may be, within fifteen yards of them; 
when, lo! one of their wheels, to their admi¬ 
ration, sunk into the ground. A Frenchman 
stepping to heave the wheel with an helpful 
shoulder, Storer shot him down; another 
stepping to the wheel, Storer with a well- 
placed shot sent him after his mate; so the 
rest thought it was best to let it stand as it 
was. The enemy kept galling the sloop 
from their several batteries, and calling ’em 
to surrender, with many fine promises to 
make them happy, which ours answered 
with a just laughter, that had now and then 
a mortiferous bullet at the end of it. The 
tide rising, the chariot overset, so that the 
men behind it lay open to the sloops, which 
immediately dispensed an horrible slaugh¬ 
ter among them; and they that could get 
away got as fast and as far off as they could. 
In the night the enemy had much discourse 
with the sloops; they inquired who were the 
commanders, and the English gave an an¬ 
swer, which in some other cases and places 
would have been too true, that they had a 
great many commanders; but the Indians 
replied, ‘You lie! You have none but Con¬ 
verse, and we will have him too before 
morning!’ They also, knowing that the 
magazine was in the garrison, lay under an 
hillside, pelting at that by times; but Cap¬ 
tain Converse once in the night sent out 
three or four of his men into a field of wheat 
for a shot, if they could get one. There see¬ 
ing a black heap lying together, ours all at 
once let fly upon them a shot that slew sev¬ 
eral of them that were thus ‘caught in the 
corn,’ and made the rest glad that they 
were able to run for it. Captain Converse 
was this while in much distress about a 
scout of six men which he had sent forth to 
Newichawannick the morning before the 
arrival of the enemy, ordering them to re¬ 
turn the day following. The scout returned 
into the very mouth of the enemy that lay 
before the garrison; but the corporal having 
his wits about him called out aloud (as if he 
had seen Captain Converse making a sally 
forth upon ’em): ‘Captain, wheel about 
your men round the hill, and we shall catch 
’em; there are but a few rogues of ’em!’ 
upon which the Indians, imagining that 
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Captain Converse had been at their heels, 
betook themselves to their heels; and our 
folks got safe into another garrison. On the 
Lord’s Day morning there was for a while 
a deep silence among the assailants; but at 
length, getting into a body, they marched 
with great formality towards the garrison, 
where the captain ordered his handful of 
men to lie snug, and not to make a shot 
until every shot might be likely to do some 
execution. While they thus beheld a for¬ 
midable crew of dragons, coming with open 
mouth upon them to swallow them up at 
a mouthful, one of the soldiers began to 
speak of surrendering; upon which the cap¬ 
tain vehemently protested that he would 
lay the man dead who should so much as 
mutter that base word any more! and so 
they heard no more on it; but the valiant 
Storcr was put upon the like protestation to 
keep ’em in good fighting trim aboard the 
sloops also. The enemy, now approaching 
very near, gave three shouts that made the 
earth ring again; and crying out in English, 
‘Fire, and fall on, brave boys!’ the whole 
body, drawn into three ranks, fired at once. 
Captain Converse immediately ran into the 
several flankers, and made their best guns 
fire at such a rate that several of the enemy 
fell, and the rest of ’em disappeared almost 
as nimbly as if there had been so many 
spectres; particularly a parcel of them got 
into a small deserted house; which having 
but a boardwall to it, the captain sent in 
after them those bullets of twelve to the 
pound, that made the house too hot for 
them that could get out of it. The women in 
the garrison on this occasion took up the 
Amazonian stroke, and not only brought 
ammunition to the men, but also with a 
manly resolution fired several times upon 
the enemy. The enemy, finding that things 
would not yet go to their minds at the gar¬ 
rison, drew off to try their skill upon the 
sloops, which lay still abreast in the creek, 
lashed fast one to another. They built a 
great fire-work, about eighteen or twenty 
foot square, and filled it up with combusti¬ 
ble matter which they fired; and then they 
set it in the way for the tide now to float it 
up unto the sloops, which had now nothing 
but an horrible death before them. Never¬ 
theless their demands of both the garrison 
and the sloops to yield themselves were an¬ 
swered no otherwise than with death upon 


many of them, spit from the guns of the be 
sieged. Having towed their fire-work as fai 
as they durst, they committed it unto the 
tide; but the distressed Christians that had 
this deadly fire swimming along upon the 
water towards them, committed it unto 
God; and God looked from heaven upon 
them in this prodigious article of their dis¬ 
tress. ‘These poor men cried, and the Lord 
heard them, and saved them out of their 
troubles.’ The wind, unto their astonish¬ 
ment, immediately turn’d about, and with 
a fresh gale drove the machine ashore on 
the other side, and split it so that, the water 
being let in upon it, the fire went out. So 
the godly men that saw God from heaven 
thus fighting for them cried out with an as¬ 
tonishing joy, ‘If it had not been the Lord 
who was on our side, they had swallowed us 
up quick! Blessed be the Lord, who hath 
not given us a prey to their teeth; our soul 
is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers!’ The enemy were now in a pitiful 
pickle with toiling and moiling in the mud, 
and blackened v/ith it, if mud could add 
blackness to such miscreants; and their 
ammunition was pretty well exhausted; so 
that now they began to draw off in all parts, 
and with rafts get over the river; some 
whereof breaking, there did not a few cool 
their late heat by falling into it. But first 
they made all the spoil they could upon the 
cattle about the town; and giving one shot 
more at the sloops, they killed the only man 
of ours that was killed aboard ’em. Then, 
after about half an hour’s consultation, they 
sent a flag of truce to the garrison, advising 
’em with much flattery to surrender; but 
the captain sent ’em word that he wanted 
for nothing but for men to come and fight 
him. The Indian replied unto Captain 
Converse, ‘Being you are so stout, why 
don’t you come and fight in the open field 
like a man, and not fight in a garrison like a 
squaw?’ The captain rejoined, ‘What a fool 
are you! Do you think thirty men a match 
for five hundred? No,’ (says the captain, 
counting, as well he might, each of his fif¬ 
teen men to be as good as two!) ‘come with 
your thirty men upon the plain, and I will 
meet you with my thirty as soon as you 
will.’ Upon this the Indian answered, ‘Nay, 
me own English fashion is all one fool: you 
kill me, me kill you! No; better lie some¬ 
where and shoot a man, and he no see! that 
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the best soldier!’ Then they fell to coaxing 
the captain with as many fine words as the 
fox in the fable had for the allurement of his 
prey unto him; and urged mightily that En¬ 
sign Hill, who stood with the flag of truce, 
might stand a little nearer their army. The 
captain, for a good reason, to be presently 
discerned, would not allow that; whereupon 
they fell to threatening and raging, like so 
many defeated devils, using these words: lo 
‘Damn ye, we’ll cut you as small as tobacco 
before tomorrow morning.’ The captain bid 
’em to make haste, for he ‘wanted work’; so 
the Indian, throwing his flag on the ground, 
ran away, and Ensign Hill, nimbly strip¬ 
ping his flag, ran into the valley; but the 
savages presently fired from an ambush- 
ment behind an hill, near the place where 
they had urged for a parley. 

And now for poor John Diamond! The 20 
enemy retreating (which opportunity the 
sloops took to burn down the dangerous 
haystack) into the plain, out of gunshot, 
they fell to torturing their captive, John 
Diamond, after a manner very diabolical. 
They stripped him, they scalped him alive, 
and after a castration, they finished that 
article in the punishment of traitors upon 
him; they slit him with knives between his 
fingers and his toes; they made cruel gashes 30 
m the most fleshy parts of his body, and 
stuck the gashes with fire-brands which 
were afterwards fomid sticking in the 
wounds. Thus they butchered one poor 
Englishman with all the fury that they 
would have spent upon them all, and per¬ 
formed an exploit for five hundred furies to 
brag of at their coming home. Ghastly to 
express! What was it then to suffer? They 
returned then unto the garrison, and kept 40 
firing at it now and then till near ten o’clock 
at night; when they all marched off, leaving 
behind ’em some of their dead; whereof one 
was Monsieur Labocree, who had about his 
neck a pouch with about a dozen reliques 
ingeniously made up, and a printed paper 
of indulgences, and several other imple¬ 
ments; and, no doubt, thought himself in as 
good safety as if he had all the spells of Lap- 
land about him; but it seems none of the 50 
amulets about his neck would save him 
from a mortal shot in the head. Thus in 
forty-eight hours was finished an action as 
worthy to be related as perhaps any that 
occurs in our story. And it was not long be¬ 
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fore the valiant Gouge, who bore his part in 
this action, did another that was not 
much inferior to it, when he suddenly re¬ 
covered from the French a valuable prey 
which they had newly taken upon our coast. 

I doubt, reader, we have had this article 
of our history a little too long. We will fin¬ 
ish it when we have remarked that, albeit 
there were too much feebleness discovered 
by my countrymen in some of their actions 
during this war at sea, as well as on shore, 
yet several of their actions, especially at sea, 
deserve to be remembered. And I cannot 
but particularly bespeak a remembrance for 
the exploit performed by some of my neigh¬ 
bors in a vessel going into Barbados. They 
were in sight of Barbados assaulted by a 
French vessel, which had a good number of 
guns and between sixty and seventy hands. 
Our vessel had four guns and eight fighting 
men (truly such!), with two tawny servants. 
The names of these men were Barret, Sun¬ 
derland, Knoles, Nash, Morgan, Fosdyke, 
and two more that I now forget. A desper¬ 
ate engagement ensued, wherein our eight 
mariners managed the matter with such 
bravery that by the help of Heaven they 
killed between thirty and forty of the 
French assailants, without losing one of 
their own little number; and they sank the 
French vessel which lay by their side, out of 
which they took twenty-seven prisoners, 
whereof some were wounded, and all were 
crying for quarter. In the fight, the French 
pennant being by the wind fastened about 
the topmast of the English vessel, it was 
torn off by the sinking of the French vessel 
and left pleasantly flying there. So they 
sailed into Barbados, where the assembly 
voted them one public acknowledgment of 
their courage and conduct in this brave ac¬ 
tion. And our history now gives them an¬ 
other. 

1699 

FROM ESSAYS TO DO GOOD 

An Essay for Gentlemen ^ 

I HOPE we are now ready for proposals. We 
shall set ourselves to devise liberal things. 

I The selection, of which the text has been modernized 
and the title supplied by the editors, is from Bonifaciusy 
or Essays to do Good(Boston,i7io),i44~5i. It was of 
the Essays to do Good that Franklin wrote in 1784 to 
Mather’s son, ‘If I have been, af you seem to think, a 
useful citizen, the public owes the advantage of it to 
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Gentlemen, it is of old said. Res est sacra 
miser,^ To relieve the necessities of the poor 
{Non pavistis, occidistis ^): this is a thing 
acceptable to the compassionate God, who 
had given to you what he might have given 
to them; and has given it unto you that you 
might have the honor and pleasure to im¬ 
part it unto them. And who has told you, 
‘He that has pity unto the poor, lends unto 
the Lord’? The more you consider the com¬ 
mand and image of a glorious Christ in 
what you do this way, the more assurance 
you have that in the Day of God you shall 
joyfully hear him saying, ‘You have done 
it unto me.’ And the more humble, silent, 
reserved modesty you express, concealing 
even from the left hand what is done with 
the right, the more you are assured of a 
great reward in the heavenly world. Such 
liberal men, ’tis observed, are usually long- 
lived men. Fructus liberal arboreni,'^ And 
at last they pass from this unto an ever¬ 
lasting life. 

The name of a Ladyl What is it in the 
original sense of the word? It was first 
leafdian^ then lafdy: from leafy or lafy 
which signifies ‘a loaf of bread.’ And from 
d‘‘ian: ‘to serve.’ As much as to say, ‘one 
who distributes bread.’ The true lady is 
one who feeds the poor, and makes agree¬ 
able distributions to their indigencies. In 
the days of primitive Christianity, the 
ladies of the best quality would seek and 
find out the sick, and visit the hospitals, 
and see what help they wanted, and help 
them with an admirable alacrity. The 
mother and the sister of Nazianzen,—what 
a good report have they obtained from his 
pen for their tmwearied bounties to the 
poor! Empresses themselves have stooped, 
and they never looked so great as in their 
stooping to relieve the miserable, 

— ‘And when they stooped, it was to do 
Some good to others. Angels, they do so!’ 

When you keep your days of prayers, 
now is a special season for your alms, that 

that book.* Essays to do Good was often reprinted, and 
well into the nineteenth century thousands of copies, 
drastically recast to fit the literary style of the times, 
were distributed by organizations like the American 
Tract Society. 

1 ‘A poor man is a sacred thing.* 

2 ‘You did not fear; ymi slew!* 

3 ‘The fruit relieves the tree 


your prayers may go up with your alms as a 
memorial before the Lord. Verily, there are 
prayers in alms. And, ‘Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen?’ saith the Lord. The 
note of the beggar among the Jews was, 
‘Deserve something by me.’ Among us it 
may be, ‘Obtain something by me.’ 

There is a city in the world where every 
house hath a box hanging on a chain, on 
lo which is written, ‘Think on the poor’; and 
they commonly conclude no bargain, but 
more or less is put into the box. The 
deacons have the key, and, once a quarter, 
go round the city and take out the money. 
When that city was like to have been lost, 
one who was not the best man in the world 
yet could say that he was of opinion God 
would preserve that city from being de^ 
stroyed, if it were only for the great charity 
20 they express to the poor. ’Tis the richest 
city of the richest country, for its bigness, 
that ever was in the world; a city that it is 
thought spends yearly in charitable uses 
more than all the revenues which the 
whole fme country of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany brings in to the arbitrary master 
of it. You know, Manus pauperum est 
Chris ti gazophylaciumJ 
When you dispense your alms unto the 
30 poor, who know what it is to pray, you may 
oblige them to pray for you, by name, 
every day. ’Tis an excellent thing to have 
the blessing of them that have been ready 
to perish, thus coming upon you. Behold a 
surprising sense in which you may be pray¬ 
ing always! You are so even while you are 
sleeping, if those whom you have so 
obliged are thus praying for you. And now, 
look for the accomplishment of that word: 
40 ‘Blessed is he that considers the poor; the 
Lord will preserve him and keep him alive; 
and he shall be blessed on the earth.’ 

Very often your alms are dispersed 
among such as very much need admoni¬ 
tions of piety to accompany them. Can’t 
you contrive to intermix a spiritual charity 
with your temporal? Perhaps you may dis¬ 
course with them about the state of their 
souls, and obtain from them, which you 
50 now have a singular advantage to do, some 
declared resolutions to do what they ought 
to do. Or else you may convey little books 
imto them, which certainly they will prom- 

4 ‘The hand of the poor is the treasury-box of Christ.* 
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ise to read, when you thus bespeak their 
doing so. 

Charity to the souls of men is undoubt¬ 
edly the highest and the noblest charity, 
and of the greatest consequence. To furnish 
the poor with catechisms and Bibles is to 
do an imknown deal of good unto them. 

To publish and scatter books of piety, and 
to put into the hands of mankind such 
treatises of divinity as may have a tendency lo 
to make them wiser or better: no man 
knows what good he does in doing such 
things! It was excellently done of some 
good men, who, a little while ago were at 
the charge of printing thirty thousand of 
the Alarm to the Unconverted^ written by 
Joseph Alleine, to be all given away unto 
such as would promise to read it. A man of 
no great estate has before now, with no 
great trouble, given away the best part of a 20 
thousand books of piety every year, for 
many years together. Who can tell but 
with the expense of less than a shilling, sir, 
you may convert a sinner from the error 
of liis way, and save a soul from death. 

A worse doom than a damnatio ad metalla ^ 
is upon the soul who had rather hoard up 
his money than employ it on such a charity. 

He that supports the office of the evan¬ 
gelical ministry, supports a good work, and 30 
performs one; yea, at the second hand, 
performs what is done by the skilful, faith¬ 
ful, painful minister,—and that is many a 
one! The encouraged servant of the Lord 
will do the more good for your assistances. 

’Tis done for a glorious Christ, what you 
have done for him, and in consideration of 
the glorious Gospel preached by him. And 
you shall receive a prophet’s reward! 
Luther said. Si quid scholasticis confers^ 40 
Deo ipsi contulisti?- ’Tis more sensibly so 
when the scholars are become godly and 
useful preachers. 

I have read this passage: ‘It was for sev¬ 
eral years the practice of a worthy gentle¬ 
man, in renewing his leases, instead of 
making it a condition that his tenants 
should keep a hawk or a dog for him, to 
oblige them that they should keep a bible 
in their houses for themselves, and should 50 
bring up their children to read and be 
catechized.’ Landlords, ’tis worth your 
considering whether you may not in your 

1 ‘Sentence to the mines.* 

2 ‘What you give to scholars, you give to God Himself.* 


leases insert some clauses that may serve 
the kingdom of God. You are His tenants 
in those very freeholds where you are land¬ 
lords to other men! Oblige your tenants to 
worship God in their families. 

To take a poor child, especially an orphan 
left in poverty, and bestow an education 
upon it, especially if it be a liberal educa¬ 
tion, is an admirable and a complicated 
charity; yea, it may draw on a long train of 
good, and interest you in all the good that 
shall be done by those whom you have 
educated. 

Hence, also, what is done for schools, 
and for colleges, and for hospitals is done 
for a general good. The endowing of these, 
or the maintaining of them is at once to do 
good unto many. 

But, alas! how much of the silver and 
gold in the world is buried in hands where 
’tis little better than conveyed back to the 
mines from whence it came! Or employed 
unto as little purpose as what arrives at 
Hindustan, where a large part of the silver 
and gold of the world is, after a circulation, 
carried as unto a fatal center, and by the 
moguls lodged in subterraneous caves 
never to see the light any more. Talia non 
facit honafidei ac spei Christianus.'^ 

Sometimes there may be got ready for 
the press elaborate composures of great 
bulk and greater worth, by wliich the best 
interests of knowledge and virtue may be 
considerably served in the world (perhaps 
what may be called, as the Octapla of Ori- 
gen was, opus ecclesice They lie like the 
impotent man at the pool of Bethesda; and 
there they are like to lie till God inspire 
some wealthy persons to subscribe nobly 
for their publication, and by this generous 
application of their wealth to bring them 
abroad. The names of such noble benefac¬ 
tors to mankind ought to live as long as 
the works themselves; where the works do 
any good, what these have done towards 
the publishing of them ought to be told for 
a memorial of them.^ 

3 ‘A Christian of good faith and hope does not do such 
things.’ 

4 ‘A need of the church.* 

5 Much seventeenth-century American publishing was 
subsidized in this way. The costs of printing the 
Magnalia were guaranteed by an English Puritan; and 
it was a bitter disappointment to Mather that his two 
most ‘elaborate compositions,’ the Biblia Americana 
and The Angel of Bethesdat were never published. 
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Yea, I will carry the matter further than 
so. The saying may seem to carry some 
affront in it: ‘Idle gentlemen and idle beg¬ 
gars are the pests of the commonwealth.’ 
But they that are offended must quarrel 
with the ashes of a bishop. ’Twas Dr. San¬ 
derson’s. Will you then think, sirs, of some 
honorable and agreeable employments? I 
will mention one. The Pythagoreans for¬ 
bade men’s eating their own brains, or 
keeping their good thoughts to themselves. 
’Tis an observation of the incomparable 
Boyle, ‘that as to religious books in general, 
it has been observed that those penned by 
laymen, and especially gentlemen, have 
{ceteris paribus^) been better entertained 
and more effectual than those of ecclesias¬ 
tics.’ We all know his own were so. It is no 
rare thing for men of quality to accomplish 
themselves in languages and sciences until 
they have been prodigies of literature. 
Their libraries, too, have been stupendous 
collections approaching towards Vatican or 
Bodleian dimensions. An English gentle¬ 
man has been sometimes the most accom¬ 
plished thing in the whole world! How 
many of these (besides a Leigh, a Wolseley, 
or a Polhill) have been benefactors to man¬ 
kind by their incomparable writings? It 
were mightily to be wished that rich men 
and persons of an elevated condition would 
qualify themselves for the use of the pen as 
well as of the sword; and by their pen de¬ 
serve to have it said of them, they have 
written excellent things. An English per¬ 
son of quality, in a book of his entitled A 
View of the Sotd, has a passage which I will 
address you with. Says he: Tt is certainly 
the highest dignity if not the greatest hap¬ 
piness human nature is capable of, here in 
the vale below, to have the soul so far en¬ 
lightened as to become the mirror, or 
conduit, or conveyer of God’s truth to 
others.’ It is an ill motto for men of capac¬ 
ity: ‘My understanding is unfruitful.’ Gen¬ 
tlemen, consider what subjects may most 
properly and usefully fall under your culti¬ 
vation. Your pen will stab atheism and 
wickedness with an efficacy beyond other 
men’s. If out of your tribe there come those 
who handle the pen of the writer, they will 
do uncommon execution. One of them has 
ingeniously told you: ‘Though I know some 
functions, yet I know no truths of religion 

1 ‘Other things being equal.* 


like the shewbread (Matthew 3^2:4) only 
for the priests.’ 

I will address you with one proposal 
more. ’Tis that you would, as Ambrosius 
had liis Origen, wisely choose a friend of 
shining abilities, of hearty affections, and 
of excellent piety: a minister of such a 
character, if it may be. And entreat liim, 
yea, oblige him to study for you and sug- 
10 gest to you opportunities to do good. Make 
him, as I may say, your monitor. Let him 
advise you from time to time what good you 
may do. Cause him to see that he never 
gratifies you more than by his advise upon 
tliis intention. If a David have a seer to do 
such a good office for him, and be on the 
lookout for to find out what good he may 
do, what services may be done for the 
temple of God in the world! 

20 There seems no need of adding any 
thing but this. When gentlemen occasion¬ 
ally come together, why should not their 
conversation be agreeable to their superior 
quality? Methinks they should reckon it 
beneath people of their quality to employ 
their conversation with one another on 
trifling impertinences; or at such a rate that 
if their discourse were taken down in short¬ 
hand by one behind the hangings, they 
30 would blush to have it repeated unto them. 
Nihil sed nuga, et risusy et verba profenmtur 
in ventumr Sirs, it becomes a gentleman 
to entertain his company with the finest 
thoughts on the finest themes! But cer¬ 
tainly, there cannot be any subject so 
worthy of a gentleman as this: ‘What good 
is there to be done in the world?’ Were this 
noble subject oftener started in the con¬ 
versation of gentlemen an incredible deal 
40 of good would be done. 

I will conclude with saying, you must 
come forth to any public service whereof 
you may be capable when you are called 
unto it. Honest Jeans has a pungent pas¬ 
sage: ‘The world applauds the politic re¬ 
tiredness of those that bury their parts and 
gifts in an obscure privacy, though both 
from God and man they have a fair call to 
public employment. But the terrible cen- 
50 sure of these men by Christ at the last day 
will discover them to be the arrantest fools 
that ever were upon the face of the earth. 
That fault of not employing one’s parts for 

2 ‘Only nonsense and laughter and words are spoken to 
the winds.* 
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the public, one calls ‘a great sacrilege in the 
temple of the God of Nature.’ It was a 
sad age wherein Tacitus tells. Inertia fuit 
sapientia.^ 

1710 

FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHER 

Of the Anatomy of Plants ^ ,0 

The contrivance of our most glorious Cre¬ 
ator in the vegetables growing upon this 
globe cannot be wisely observed without 
admiration and astonishment. 

We will single out some remarkables, and 
glorify our God. . . . 

Every particular part of the plant has its 
astonishing uses. The roots give it a stabil¬ 
ity, and fetch the nourishment into it which 20 
lies in the earth ready for it. The fibres con¬ 
tain and convey the sap which carries up 
that nourishment. The piant has also larger 
vessels which entertain the proper and spe¬ 
cific juice of it, and others to carry the air 
for its necessary respiration. The outer and 
inner bark defend it from annoyances and 
contribute to its augmentation. The leaves 
embrace and preserve the flower and fruit 
as they come to their explication. But the 30 
principal use of them, as Malpighi and Pe- 
rault and Mariotte have observed, is to con¬ 
coct and prepare the sap for the nourish¬ 
ment of the fruit and of the whole plant; not 
only that which ascends from the root, but 
also what they take in from without, from 
the dew and from the rain. For there is a re¬ 
gress of the sap in plants from above down¬ 
wards; and this descendent juice is that 
which principally nourishes both fruit and 40 
plant, as has been clearly proved by the 
experiments of Signior Malpighi and Mr. 
Brotherton. 

1 ‘Inactivity rated as wisdom.* 

2 The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from The Christian Philosopher(h.ondon, 
1721),!22,125-27. In his introduction, Mather says: 

‘The essays now before us will demonstrate that phi¬ 
losophy is no enemy, but a mighty and wondrous in¬ 
centive to religion. . . . The whole world is indeed a 
temple of God, built and filled by that Almighty Archi- 
tect; and in this temple every such one, affecting him¬ 
self with the occasions for it will speak of His glory. 

. . . Behold, a religion which will be found without 
controversy; a religion which will challenge all possible 
regards from the high as well as the low among the 
people. I will rhumd the term: a philosophical religion. 

And yet how evangelical!’ Ibid.,1-2, 


‘How agreeable the shade of plants,’ let 
every man say that sits under his own vine 
and under his own fig tree! 

How charming the proportion and pul¬ 
chritude of the leaves, the flowers, the 
fruits! He who confesses not must be, as 
Dr. More says, one sunk into a forlorn 
pitch of degeneracy and stupid as a beast. 

Our Saviour says of the lilies (which 
some, not without reason, suppose to be 
tulips) that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. And it is observed 
by Spigelius, that the art of the most skilful 
painter cannot so mingle and temper his 
colors, as exactly to imitate or counterfeit 
the native ones of the flowers of vegetables. 

Mr. Ray thinks it worthy a very particu¬ 
lar observation tliat wheat, which is the 
best sort of grain and affords the whole- 
somest bread, is in a singular manner pa¬ 
tient of both extremes, both heat and cold, 
and will grow to maturity as well in Scot¬ 
land and in Denmark as in Egypt and 
Guinea and Madagascar. It scarce refuses 
any climate. And the exceeding fertility of 
it is by a pagan, Pliny, acknowledged as an 
instance of the divine bounty to man: Quod 
eo maxime homincm alat^'^ one bushel in a 
fit soil, he says, yielding one hundred and 
fifty. A German divine so far plays the 
philosopher on tliis occasion, as to propose 
it for a singularity in bread that totum cor¬ 
pus sustentat adeo ut in unica hi^ccclla om¬ 
nium jnemhrorum totitis externi corporis 
nutrimentum contincatur^ illiusque vis per to¬ 
tum corpus sese diffundat, ^ A friend of mine 
had thirty-six ears of rye growing from one 
grain, and on one stalk. 

But of our Indian corn, one grain of corn 
will produce above a thousand. And of 
Guinea corn, one grain has been known to 
produce ten thousand. 

The anatomy of plants, as it has been ex¬ 
hibited by the incomparable curiosity of 
Dr. Grew—^what a vast field of wonders 
does it lead us into! 

The most inimitable structure of the 
parts! 

The particular canals, and most adapted 
ones, for the conveyance of the lymphatic 
and essential juices! 

3 ‘Because by it most of all He feeds man.* 

4 ‘It sustains the whole body to such an extent that in a 
single bushel there is contained the nourishment of ail 
the members of the whole outer body, and the force of 
it diffuses itself throughout the whole body.* 
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The air vessels in all their curious ceil¬ 
ings! 

The coverings which befriend them, a 
work unspeakably more curious in reality 
than in appearance! 

The strange texture of the leaves, the an¬ 
gular or circular but always most orderly 
position of their fibres; the various foldings, 
with a duplicature, a multiplicature, the 
fore-roll, the back-roll, the tre-roll; the lo 
noble guard of the films interposed! 

The flowers, their gaiety and fragrancy; 
the perianthium or empalement of them; 
their curious foldings in the cal5rx before 
their expansion, with a close couch or a 
concave couch, a single plait or a double 
plait, or a plait and couch together, or a roll, 
or a spire, or plait and spire together; and 
their luxuriant colors after their foliation, 
and the expanding of their petala! 20 

The stamina, with their apices; and the 
stylus (called the ‘attire’ by Dr. Grew), 
which is found a sort of male sperm to im¬ 
pregnate and fructify the seed! 

At last the whole rudiments and linea¬ 
ments of the parent vegetable, surprisingly 
locked up in the little compass of the fruit 
or seed! ^ 

Gentlemen of leisure, consult my illustri¬ 
ous Doctor, peruse his Anatomy of Plants^ 30 
ponder his numberless discoveries; but all 

I Mather, a member of The Royal Society, although 
deeply interested in the newest scientific discoveries, 
did not pretend to any general originality in the obser¬ 
vations reported in The Christian Philosopher. In addi¬ 
tion to its demonstration of Mather’s acceptance of 
radically significant research, the book is stylistically 
interesting because of the manner in which Mather 
often turned the straightforward prose of his originals 
into an excited, psalm-like hymn of praise. For exam¬ 
ple, compare with the above; ‘I might also survey here 
the curious anatomy and structure of their bodies, and 
show the admirable provision made for the conveyance 
of the lymphatic and essential juices, for communicat¬ 
ing the air, as necessary to vegetables, as animal life: I 
might also speak of even the very covering they are 
provided with, because it is a curious work in reality, 
although less so in appearance; and much more there¬ 
fore might I survey the neat variety and texture of their 
leaves, the admirable finery, gaiety, and fragrancy of 
their flowers. I might also inquire into the wonderful 
generation and make of the seed, and the great useful¬ 
ness of their fruit; I might show that the rudiments and 
lineaments of the parent vegetable, though never so 
large and spacious, is locked up in the little compass of 
their fruit or seed, though some of those seeds are scarce 
visible to the naked eye.’ Derham, Physico-Theology 
(London,i7i4),4i6-i9. Derham’s book was made up 
of his Boyle lectures for 1711-12, and was first pub¬ 
lished in 1713* 


the while consider that rare person as in¬ 
viting you to join with him in adoring the 
God of his father, and the God who has 
done these excellent things, which ought to 
be known in all the earth. 

1721 

FROM MANUDUCTIO AD 
MINISTERIUM 

Of Poetry and of Style ^ 

Poetry, whereof we have now even an an¬ 
tediluvian piece in our hands, has from the 
beginning been in such request that I must 
needs recommend unto you some acquaint¬ 
ance with it. Though some have had a soul 
so unmusical that they have decried all 
verse as being but a mere playing and fid¬ 
dling upon words, all versifying as if it were 
more unnatural than if we should choose 
dancing instead of walking, and rhyme as if 
it were but a sort of Morisco dancing with 
bells, yet I cannot wish you a soul that shall 
be wholly unpoetical. An old Horace has 
left us an Art of Poetry, which you may do 
well to bestow a perusal on. And besides 
your lyric hours, I wish you may so far un¬ 
derstand an epic poem that the beauties of 
an Homer and a Virgil may be discerned 
with you. As to the moral part of Homer, 
’tis true, and let me not be counted a 
Zoilus for saying so, that by first exhibiting 
their gods as no better than rogues he set 
open the floodgates for a prodigious inun¬ 
dation of wickedness to break in upon the 
nations, and was one of the greatest apos¬ 
tles the devil ever had in the world. Among 
the rest that felt the ill impressions of this 
universal corrupter (as men of the best 
sentiments have called him), one was that 
overgrown robber of execrable memory 
whom we celebrate under the name of 
Alexander the Great, who by his continual 
admiring and studying of his Iliad, and by 
following that false model of heroic virtue 
set before him in his Achilles, became one 
of the worst of men, and at length inflated 
with the ridiculous pride of being himself a 
deity exposed himself to all the scorn that 
could belong unto a lunatic. And hence, 
notwithstanding the veneration which this 
idol has had, yet Plato banishes him out of 

2 The selection is from the Manuductio ad Ministeriwn. 

Directions for a Candidate of the Ministry(Boston 3 

I 726 ), 38 - 47 . 
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a commonwealth, the welfare whereof he 
was concerned for. Nevertheless, custom 
or conscience obliges him to bear testimo¬ 
nies unto many points of morality. And it is 
especially observable that he commonly 
propoimds prayer to Heaven as a most nec¬ 
essary preface imto all important enter¬ 
prises; and when the action comes on too 
suddenly for a more extended supplication, 
he yet will not let it come on without an lo 
ejaculation; and he never speaks of any 
supplication but he brings in a gracious 
answer to it. I have seen a travesteering 
high-flyer, not much to our dishonor, scoff 
at Homer for this, as making his actors to be 
hke those whom the English call Dissent¬ 
ers. But then, we are so much led into the 
knowledge of antiquities by reading of this 
poet, and into so many parts of the recon¬ 
dite learning, that notwithstanding some 20 
little nods in him, not a few acute pens be¬ 
sides the old bishop of Thessalonica’s have 
got a reputation by regaling us with anno¬ 
tations upon him. Yea, though one can’t 
but smile at the fancy of Croese, who tries 
with much ostentation of erudition to show 
that Homer has all along tendered us in a 
disguise and fable the history of the Old 
Testament, yet many illustrations of the 
sacred scriptures I find are to be fetched 30 
from him; who indeed had probably read 
what was extant of them in his days; particu¬ 
larly, our Eighteenth Psalm is what he has 
evidently imitated. Virgil too, who so much 
lived upon him, as well as after him, is im- 
accountably mad upon his fate, which he 
makes to be he knows not what himself, but 
superior to gods as well as to men; and 
through his whole composures he so asserts 
the doctrine of this nonsensical power as is 
plainly inconsistent with all virtue. And 
what fatal mischief did Fascinator do to the 
Roman Empire when, by deifying one great 
emperor, he taught the successors to claim 
the adoration of gods while they were per¬ 
petrating the crimes of devils? I will not be 
a Carbihus upon him; nor will I say any 
thing, how little the married state owes 
unto one who writes as if he were a woman- 
hater; nor what his blunders are about his 
poor-spirited and inconsistent hero, for 
which many have taxed him. Nevertheless 
’tis observed that the pagans had no rules 
of manners that were more laudable and 
regular than what are to be found in him. 
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And some have said it is hardly possible 
seriously to read his works without being 
more disposed unto goodness, as well as be¬ 
ing agreeably entertained. Be sure, had Vir¬ 
gil writ before Plato, his works had not been 
any of the books prohibited. But then, this 
poet also has abundance of rare antiquities 
for us, and such things as others besides a 
Servius have imagined that they have in¬ 
structed and obliged mankind by employ¬ 
ing all their days upon. Wherefore if his 
/Eneid^ which though it were once near 
twenty times as big as he has left it, yet he 
has left it unfinished, may not appear so 
valuable to you that you may think twenty- 
seven verses of the part that is the most 
finished in it worth one-and-twenty hun¬ 
dred pounds and odd money; yet his Geor-- 
giesy which he put his last hand unto, will 
furnish you with many things far from 
despicable. But after all, when I said I was 
willing that the beauties of these two poets 
might become visible to your visive faculty 
in poetry, I did not mean that you should 
judge notliing to be admittable into an epic 
poem which is not authorized by their ex¬ 
ample; but I perfectly concur with one who 
is inexpressibly more capable to be a judge 
of such a matter than I can be, that it is a 
false critic who with a petulant air will in¬ 
sult reason itself if it presumes to oppose 
such authority. 


I proceed now to say that if (under the 
guidance of a Vida) you try your young 
wings now and then to see what flights you 
can make, at least for an epigram, it may a 
little sharpen your sense and polish your 
style for more important performances; for 
this purpose you are now even overstocked 
with patterns, and —poemata passim, ^ You 
may, like Nazianzen, all your days make a 
tittle recreation of poetry in the midst of 
your more painful studies. Nevertheless, I 
cannot but advise you, ‘Withhold thy throat 
from thirst.’ Be not so set upon poetry as to 
be always poring on the passionate and 
measured pages. Let not what should be 
sauce rather than food for you engross all 
your application. Beware of a boundless 
and sickly appetite for the reading of the 
poems, which now the rickety nation 
swarms withal; and let not the Circean cup 

X ‘Poems, here and there.’ 
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intoxicate you. But especially preserve the 
chastity of your soul from the dangers you 
may incur by a conversation with muses 
that are no better than harlots, among 
which are others besides Ovid’s Epistles^ 
which for their tendency to excite and fo¬ 
ment impure flames and cast coals into 
your bosom deserve rather to be thrown 
into the fire than to be laid before the eye 
which a covenant should be made withal. 
Indeed, not merely for the impurities which 
they convey, but also on some other ac¬ 
counts, the powers of darkness have a li¬ 
brary among us, whereof the poets have 
been the most numerous as well as the most 
venomous authors. Most of the modern 
plays, as well as the romances and novels 
and fictions, which arc a sort of poems, do 
belong to the catalogue of this cursed li¬ 
brary. The plays, I say, in which there arc 
so many passages that have a tendency to 
overthrow all piety, that one whose name is 
Bedford has extracted near seven thousand 
instances of them from the plays chiefly of 
but five years preceding, and says awfully 
upon them, ‘They are national sins, and 
therefore call for national plagues; and if 
God should enter into judgment, all the 
blood in the nation would not be able to 
atone for them.’ How much do I wish that 
such pestilences, and indeed all those worse 
than Egyptian toads (the spawns of a But¬ 
ler, and a Brown, and a Ward, and a com¬ 
pany whose name is legion!) might never 
crawl into your chamber! The unclean 
spirits that come like frogs out of the mouth 
of the dragon, and of the beast; which go 
forth unto the young people of the earth, 
and expose them to be dealt withal as the 
enemies of God, in the battle of the Great 
Day of the Almighty. As for those wretched 
scribbles of madmen, my son, touch them 
not, taste them not, handle them not; thou 
wilt perish in the using of them. They are 
the dragons whose contagious breath peo¬ 
ples the dark retreats of death. To much 
better purpose will an excellent but an en¬ 
vied Blackmore feast you than those vile 
rhapsodies (of that vinum dcBmonium) ^ 
which you will find always leave a taint 
upon your mind, and among other ill ef¬ 
fects will sensibly indispose you to converse 
with the holy oracles of God your Saviour. 

But there is what I may rather call a 
c ‘The wine of demons.* 


parenthesis than a digression, which this 
may be not altogether an improper place 
for the introducing of. 

There has been a deal of ado about a 
style, so much that I must offer you my 
sentiments upon it. There is a way of writ¬ 
ing wherein the author endeavors that the 
reader may have something to the purpose 
in every paragraph. There is not only a 
10 vigor sensible in every sentence, but the 
paragraph is embellished with profitable 
references even to something beyond what 
is directly spoken. Formal and painful quo¬ 
tations are not studied; yet all that could be 
learnt from them is insinuated. The writer 
pretends not unto reading, yet he could not 
have writ as he docs if he had not read very 
much in his time; and his composures are 
not only a cloth of gold, but also stuck with 
20 as many jewels, as the gown of a Russian 
ambassador. This way of writing has been 
decried by many, and is at this day more 
than ever so, for the same reason that in the 
old story the grapes were decried, that 
they were not ripe. A lazy, ignorant, con¬ 
ceited set of authors would persuade the 
whole tribe to lay aside that way of writing, 
for the same reason that one would have 
persuaded liis brethren to part with the en- 
30 cumbrance of their bushy tails. But how¬ 
ever fashion and humor may prevail, they 
must not think that the elub at their coffee¬ 
house is all the world; but there will always 
be those who will in this case be governed 
by indisputable reason, and who will think 
that the real excellency of a book will never 
lie in saying of little; that the less one has 
for his money in a book, ’tis really the more 
valuable for it; and that the less one is in- 
40 structed in a book, and the more of super¬ 
fluous margin and superficial harangue, and 
the less of substantial matter one has in it, 
the more ’tis to be accounted of. And if a 
more massy way of writing be never so 
much disgusted at this day, a better gust 
will come on, as will some other thing, quae 
iam cecidere.^ In the meantime, nothing ap¬ 
pears to me more impertinent and ridicu¬ 
lous than the modern way (I cannot say 
50 rule, for they have none!) of criticizing. 
The blades that set up for critics, I know 

2 The phrase is used to suggest the sentiment of: ‘Many 
words that now have fallen out of use shall be reborn, 
and many which are now honored shall fall out of use 
if usage wishes.’ Horace,^! .P.i 71 • 
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not who constituted or commissioned ’em 
—they appear to me for the most part as 
contemptible as they arc a supercilious gen¬ 
eration. For indeed no two of tliem have 
the same style; and they are as intolerably 
cross-grained and severe in their censures 
upon one another as they are upon the rest 
of mankind. But while each of them, con¬ 
ceitedly enough, sets up for the standard of 
perfection, we are entirely at a loss which 10 
fire to follow. Nor can you easily find any 
one thing wherein they agree for their style, 
except perhaps a perpetual care to give us 
jejune and empty pages, without such 
touches of erudition (to speak in the style of 
an ingenious traveller) as may make the dis¬ 
courses less tedious and more enriching to 
the mind of him that peruses them. There 
is much talk of a florid style obtaining 
among the pens that are most in vogue; but 20 
how often would it puzzle one, even with 
the best glasses, to find the flowers! And if 
they were to be chastized for it, it would be 
with as much of justice as Jerome was for 
being a Ciceronian. After all, every man 
will have his own style, which will distin¬ 
guish him as much as his gait; and if you 
can attain to that wliich I have newly de¬ 
scribed, but always writing so as to give an 
easy conveyance unto your ideas, 1 would 30 
not have you by any scourging be driven 
out of your gait; but if you must confess a 
fault in it, make a confession like that of the 
lad unto his father while he was beating 
him for his versifying. 

However, since every man will have his 


own style, I would pray that we may learn 
to treat one another with mutual civilities 
and condescensions, and handsomely in¬ 
dulge one another in this, as gentlemen do 
in other matters. 

I wonder what ails people, that they can’t 
let Cicero write in the style of Cicero, and 
Seneca write in the (much other!) style of 
Seneca, and own that both may please in 
their several ways.—But I will freely tell 
you; what has made me consider the hu¬ 
morists that set up for critics upon style as 
the most unregardable set of mortals in the 
world, is this! Far more illustrious critics 
than any of those to whom I am now bid¬ 
ding defiance, and no less men than your 
Erasmuses, and your Grotiuses, have taxed 
the Greek style of the New Testament with 
I know not what solecisms and barbarisms; 
and how many learned folks have obsequi¬ 
ously run away with the notion! Whereas 
’tis an ignorant and an insolent whimsy 
which they have been guilty of. It may be 
(and particularly by an ingenious Black- 
wall, it has been) demonstrated, that the 
gentlemen are mistaken in every one of 
their pretended instances; all the unques¬ 
tionable classics may be brought in to con¬ 
vince them of their mistakes. Those glori¬ 
ous oracles are as pure Greek as ever was 
written in the world; and so correct, so 
noble, so sublime is tlicir style, that never 
anything under the cope of Heaven, but the 
Old Testament, has equalled it. 
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FROM PRACTICAL DISCOURSES ON 
THE PARABLE OF THE TEN 
VIRGINS 

The Foolish and tile Wise ^ 

Text: They that were foolish took their 
lampsy and took no oil with them: hut the 

I The selection, of which the title has been supplied and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from the second 
edition of Colman, Practical Discourses on the Parable 
of the Ten Fir^'mjrCBoston,1747),61-69,77-81. The 
first edition, of 1707, was printed in London. 


wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps, 
I shall now proceed to raise some observa¬ 
tions from the words. . . . 

That sincerity and holy living is the 
highest wisdom of man, hypocrisy and ir- 
religion the greatest folly. The foolish and 
the wise in the text are names for the hypo¬ 
crite and the sincere believer, the wicked 
professor and the godly. So is the world and 
the church divided; there are but two sorts 
or denominations of men, many fools and a 
few wise; as there are but two places in the 
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judgment, the right hand and the left, and 
but two states to pass into, heaven or hell. 

It lies upon me to justify this character, 
which is a point of great use as well as a 
main thing in the parable; wherein, as in a 
glass, every one may see his own face, and 
the figure he makes in the world. It is good 
for us to be often reproached by our con¬ 
sciences with the folly of our wicked ways; 
and shame is one passion by which the holy 
spirit of God comes at the consciences of 
men for their awakening. 

How often is religion recommended to us 
under the name of wisdom in the Holy 
Scripture? Moses makes this his argument 
when he exhorts Israel to obedience: ‘Be¬ 
hold, I have taught you statutes and judg¬ 
ments, even as the Lord my God com¬ 
manded me; keep therefore and do them, 
for this is your wisdom and your under¬ 
standing.’ The wise Solomon was an ac¬ 
complished judge, and he thinks nothing 
wortliy to be called wisdom save only 
piety; ‘They are the wise in heart,’ he says, 
‘that receive the commandments.’ The 
Psalmist also is of the same judgment: ‘The 
mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom’; 
and the Apostle James speaks of the ‘wis¬ 
dom from above,’ which is ‘pure and full of 
good fruits.’ 

On the other hand, sin and irreligion is 
as often branded with the odious name of 
folly. The meek Moses so reproaches the 
crooked and perverse Israelites: ‘O foolish 
people and unwise!’ It is a proper confes¬ 
sion for a sinner bewailing himself: ‘I have 
played the fool!’ It was of old a severe re¬ 
proof of heinous wickedness: ‘A commit¬ 
ting folly in Israel,’ or ‘one of the fools in 
Israel.’ ‘The foolish shall not stand in Thy 
sight,’ says David. Whom does he call the 
foolish? It follows: ‘Thou hatest all workers 
of iniquity.’ Of all such it may be truly 
said: ‘Their way is their folly,’ and ‘in the 
greatness of their folly they go astray.* 
Therefore thus also does the wisdom of 
God address to sinners: ‘Forsake the foolish 
and live, and go in the way of understand¬ 
ing.’ 

And now what need is there of any fur¬ 
ther proof? May we not acquiesce in the 
judgment of God, who is the only wise? He 
knows the fool and the transgressor. Yet to 
justify the wisdom of God in this matter, I 
will set myself a little to consider the nature 


and properties of wisdom and folly, and see 
how natural and applicable they are to reli¬ 
gion and irreligion. It is an argument that 
has been often labored in, by very excellent 
hands, and I shall not be able to bring any 
new light to it. 

Wisdom takes in both sapience and pru¬ 
dence. The first consists in the knowing 
whatsoever things are true and good, to- 
10 gether with the best method of arriving at 
them. The last consists in a fixed disposi¬ 
tion to choose the means of truth and hap¬ 
piness, and diligently to improve them. 
That is to say, wisdom consists first in the 
knowledge of our true good, then in dis¬ 
cerning the means that most directly and 
infallibly lead to it, and lastly in a vigorous, 
constant use of those means for the attain¬ 
ing it. On the other hand, folly appears in 
20 the ignorance of our true good, or in the 
neglect of it when known, or in the taking 
wrong and ridiculous measures to attain it. 
As wisdom in God respects ‘His ordering 
and disposing things to the best ends and 
purposes,’ so wisdom in man is to choose 
best for himself and then to use the best 
means with utmost diligence to compass 
what we truly apprehend to be best for us. 
In short, wisdom is ‘the minding our chief 
30 end’, and laboring by all means to pro¬ 
mote it. And by tliis one rule we may judge 
of the wisdom of a religious life, and the 
folly of a wicked one. I shall therefore 
speak a little to these three general and 
comprehensive properties of wisdom: the 
knowing our chief good, our discerning and 
choosing the true way and means of attain¬ 
ing it, and our diligence in using those 
means. 

40 One property of wisdom is for men to 
know and understand their chief good and 
last end. As much ignorance as there is in 
us, so much folly will there be; for though 
knowledge may have a distinct considera¬ 
tion from wisdom, in as much as a man 
may know much better than he acts, yet 
wisdom cannot be without knowledge, es¬ 
pecially not without the knowledge of those 
things that are of the greatest weight, con- 
50 sequence, and necessity, and of what does 
most immediately relate to the acquisition 
of these. 

Now the Scripture gives us the knowl¬ 
edge of our chief interest, business in the 
world, and the end of our being. It teaches 
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js why we were born, and what we have to 
do; that there is a God to be served and 
glorified; that we have souls to save, a Sav¬ 
ior to get an interest in, everlasting life to 
secure, and deliverance from eternal death. 

It informs us in the means and way unto 
all these things; how we may work out our 
own salvation, enjoy the love of God, and 
be happy for ever. ‘He hath showed thee, 

O man, what is good, and what doth the 10 
Lord thy God require of thee.’ There is an 
infinite and eternal good to be enjoyed, 
there is pardon, grace, and mercy to be 
had; these are the one necessary and im¬ 
portant interest of man, they are our bless¬ 
edness and our life, the good part that can 
never be taken from us again. Now that 
which qualifies us for, entitles us unto, and 
will at last bring us to this blessedness, that 
is our wisdom. 20 

But irreligion is folly for this very reason, 
because it proposes some mean insignifi¬ 
cant end to itself, some little worldly inter¬ 
est, some paltry lust or other, some sensi¬ 
tive finite good, and too often also that only 
imaginary; and this trifle, this phantom, it 
places in the seat of God, mistaking it for 
the proper happiness of man. This is gross 
ignorance and folly, and is certain of ending 
in shame and disappointment; for it bounds 30 
all its cares within the narrow compass of 
this short life, a dying body, and a perishing 
world; as if there were no immortal part, 
nor imseen and spiritual world to be cared 
for. 

It is true that all men are athirst and in¬ 
quiring after good. Who will show us any? 

But the folly of the most by far appears 
in their choosing amiss, mistaking their 
proper end and happiness, or regardless of 40 
it. And it is true again that there is a be¬ 
witching appearance of good in the sins 
men court; but really they are the most for¬ 
midable evils, only washed over to take 
with the weak eye of sense. Some court un¬ 
necessary good; this is folly, when but one 
thing is needful. To fawn after worldly 
honors, or scrape for riches, or hunt after 
vanishing pleasures, when indeed our life 
consisteth not in these things, not so much 50 
as our true felicity at present. This is folly, 
to center and terminate our cares upon un¬ 
profitable vanity. Men build on imagina¬ 
tion: an airy idea they have of huge satis¬ 
factions to be found in sinful coursesi but 


foolishly enough, as they are soon con¬ 
vinced. Yet, which is the strangest piece o.'^ 
madness of all, after many trials and experi¬ 
ments, their expectations rise again, and 
what a man has found a hundred times over 
to be shadows, dreams, delusions, and a lie, 
he courts anew with double desires. ‘Sure 
every man walketh in a vain show, he dis- 
quicteth himself in vain.’ Just reason had 
the Psalmist to ask, ‘Have all the workers of 
iniquity no knowledge?’ They are words of 
astonishment and carry in them both ad¬ 
miration and reprehension, which do with 
great pathos and elegance lament that igno¬ 
rance which they charge. The charge is ex¬ 
tensive and universal, but not at all beyond 
sober truth; all the workers of iniquity, and 
no knowledge! Every sinner, as such, ut¬ 
terly destitute of the least degree of knowl¬ 
edge! i.e., judging by their course and ac¬ 
tions. Sin is a strong, astonishing proof of 
ignorance. For it is presumed that knowl¬ 
edge is given men for their good conduct 
and government; and it is human and can¬ 
did to suppose they will use what they 
have, as much as he that hath eyes will open 
them to see his way. It is to incline to the 
mildest interpretation of sinful actions to 
impute it to ignorance rather than malice, 
to resolve it into want of knowledge rather 
than into mere venom and spite. And in¬ 
deed it looks as if men had no notice of the 
being, power, and excellency of God. ‘His 
ways are always grievous. God is not in all 
his thoughts,’ and, one would think, was 
never heard of. ‘He will deal unjustly, and 
will not behold the majesty of the Lord.’ 
As senselessly as impudently he confounds 
good and evil, puts darkness for light and 
sweet for bitter. He seems wholly ignorant 
of the world he lives in, its emptiness, in¬ 
stability, deceits, vexations. Would he labor 
so for the wind? for froth? a shadow? a 
vapor? No, it’s plain the man thinks it a 
substantial good, worth a great deal of toil 
and sweat, and that it will well recompense 
his cares and pains. As for worldly honors, 
how ignorantly do men think and speak of 
tliem? What nonsense is their magnificent 
talk of it! A gilded bubble, shattered by the 
breath! A brittle idol, which vain fools see 
broken to pieces while they are worshiping 
it! An imaginary happiness, for there may 
be real contempt in the heart while the knee 
cringes and the tongue flatters. And bow 
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soon do the names of honor change into 
those of contempt, so that at this day slaves 
wear those once exalted names of Caesar, 
Pompey, Scipio, etc., which this vain 
changing world once reverenced and trem¬ 
bled at. Moreover, the fool sees not the 
poverty of earthly riches; he thinks his 
houses shall endure for ever, and that he 
has goods laid up for many years. And as 
to fleshly pleasures, he tliinks they’ll never lo 
cloy or sting again; he believes his lying ap¬ 
petite once more, after all its past cheats. It 
shows great ignorance to be so easily gulled, 
and credulous to all the flatteries of sense, 
so often found false and collusive. And then 
how ignorant seems the sensualist of the 
world’s vexations and afflictions? Would he 
else expect rest and ease for his soul here? 

O sot! that is every minute at the mercy of 
ten thousand sorrows, and sees it not! Who 20 
but a fool would build on a merry life in 
this vale of tears? Or if there were a pretty 
solid happiness to be enjoyed, yet it were 
a sufficient mark of a fool to be insensible 
of the instability of these things! to bless his 
soul as if he had a propriety and could keep 
possession! or as if his glory could descend 
after him! Yet less does a wicked man seem 
to know any thing of the world to come, 
and the distant states that await the godly 30 
and the wicked. Does the man seem to 
know there is a heaven of glory and blessed¬ 
ness, but never to be enjoyed by a defiled 
soul? Think you the ambitious man ever 
heard of the dignity of the saints in glory, 
their thrones, and crowns, and robes of un¬ 
clouded light? Knows he that there is a 
glorious court above, where the Eternal 
sits enthroned, and the Mediator at his 
right hand, surrounded by myriads of noble 40 
spirits, among whom the love and favors of 
this glorious King are distributed with an 
equal but munificent hand? How happy are 
they that live forever in His presence, and 
minister unto Him, beyond those of the wise 
and magnificent Solomon, whom queens 
themselves could envy! Would not the 
noble spirit court only this, knew he of any 
such transcendent and unfading honor at¬ 
tainable? Would he not tread on crowns 50 
and scepters, and spurn at palaces and 
thrones, if they would clog his way to a 
better and more lasting state of renown? 
The very prince on earth being but a vassal 
and worm before the most high God; and 


if he be compared to an angel of His, it is a 
flight in his honor, too high for his mortal 
state. Again, do you think the voluptuous 
man knows any tiling of the joys of heaven, 
that never cloy or sour? Knew he the least 
part of the sweetness of the sense of God’s 
love, and the unspeakable joys He can fill 
and satiate the soul with; knew he the rav¬ 
ished elders’ transports while they sing the 
praises and victories of the Lamb, their 
hearts rising with their notes and keeping 
way with their voice; knew he the delicious¬ 
ness of those eternal greens and living foun¬ 
tains of waters, where the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the throne, shall lead and 
feed his redeemed; did the sinner know 
any thing of this place of pure and full and 
endless pleasure, would he, could he hanker 
any longer after the dreggy cheap pleasures 
of sin? No, no! He would despise, and hate, 
and loath them; his stomach would turn at 
them; his ennobled soul would not relish 
them; his past surfeits would soon end in 
antipathy. To give one instance more: does 
not the wretched worldling seem altogether 
ignorant of any durable incorruptible 
treasures to be had beyond the grave? of 
that better country, and that city of the 
great King, paved with his idolized gold? 
Would he not find a heart to open his rusty 
chest and empty his mouldy bags for this 
better substance; would he not give alms 
(which he’ll as soon his heart’s blood now) 
and provide himself bags which wax not 
old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not, etc.? His own principles of gain would 
constrain him, did he understand and 
credit these things. Nor does the sinner 
seem ever to have heard any thing of a hell; 
for would self-love and fear suffer liim to 
run headlong into that place of torments? 
He knows not that it is for his life! In a 
word, irreligion shows a man to be a stran¬ 
ger to himself, ignorant of his own frame 
and make, that he has a soul in the delight 
and perfection whereof his happiness con¬ 
sists. One would think the man esteemed 
himself only of the upper order of brutes, 
to graze with and perish like them. Our 
alliance to the spiritual world, the unseen 
vital substance, the glory of our nature, is 
forgotten. Nor can there be a more gross 
piece of ignorance than this, even in the 
first thing that we have to learn, scil.y the 
frame of our nature, and our relation to a 
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better world. Herein the sinner is ignorant 
of the grasp and reach of his own nature, 
which no finite good can ever satisfy, but it 
will be cheated after all, hungry, and calling 
for more. We may as well throw a shrimp 
to a whale, or hold a thimbleful of water to 
Behemoth to drink, whenas he trusteth that 
he can draw up Jordan into his mouth; be¬ 
hold he drinketh up a river, he taketh it 
with his eyes. To conclude, sinners seem lo 
not to know or at all imagine that truth is 
the proper food and nourisliment of a ra¬ 
tional mind, and that husks are only for 
swine; that his soul cannot be nourished by 
the gross diet of sense, but is oppressed and 
starved in tlie luxurious surfeits of the 
body. Thus sinners publish their own ig" 
norance of themselves and the world they 
live in, of their own mortality and immor¬ 
tality too; for they lay in as it were for the 20 
body’s everlasting subsistence here below, 
but make no provision for the immortal 
spirit when it shall take its flight. 

This is to think and speak scripturally: 
never to take that for knowledge which does 
not influence to agreeable practice; for 
words of sense in Scripture do imply affec¬ 
tion and action: as, to know God signifies 
to acknowledge and regard Him and carry 
it to Him as God. T will give them a heart 30 
to know Me, and they shall return unto 
Me with their whole heart.’ A life ‘alienated 
from the life of God’ argues a ‘mind full of 
vanity,’ and an ‘imderstanding darkened.’ 

But ‘who is a wise man and endowed with 
knowledge, let him show out of a good con¬ 
versation his works with meekness of wis¬ 
dom.’ . . . 


But I must needs add a particular 
thought or two on the folly of hypocrisy, 
that sin above others. The parable calls for 
this, because the foolish virgins here spoken 
of are such as however profess faith in 
Christ—they have their lamps and are 
looking out for the coming of the bride¬ 
groom, but they took no oil in their lamps, 
and therefore are called the foolish. So that 
it is the hypocrite or imsoimd professor 50 
that is the fool. And indeed, a heathen or 
profane infidel is not guilty of such glaring 
folly in his practices as a wicked professor 
is. His profession is every way absurd. 

It is a monstrous absurdity, whether he 
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believes what he professes, yea or no. The 
hypocrite will be angry if we call into ques¬ 
tion the truth of his faith; he says, ‘I see’; 
therefore his folly remains obvious. For 
granting him his say, let him only hear his 
own strange account of himself, which is: 
he sees a hell open before him and runs into 
it; the glories of heaven and flies from them; 
the pointed sword of justice and he runs 
upon it. And if so, sense is gone as well as 
reason, and the dumb ass would reprove 
the madness, for the beast fled back from 
the threatening sword of the angel; but 
you more stupid force on the sword of 
vengeance. This is mere distraction and 
frenzy. 

But if the hypocrite believes not a word 
of what he professes, then he is a trifling 
fool to make any profession at all. What a 
wanton, ludicrous animal is he! What a 
ridiculous figure docs he make here at 
God’s worship! How grave is his play! How 
serious a pageantry! How solemn a mock! 
For his worship is so to him if he do not be¬ 
lieve, and worse if he do. 

How mean and little is the hypocrite’s 
aim, to impose on men and deceive them 
into a good opinion of him? None but a 
fool would take so much pains to do this, 
or value himself on it when it’s done. ’Tis 
no such mighty feat to be prided in, only 
requiring a good measure of dishonesty and 
impudence. Nor is the praise of men to be 
much set by; ’tis a brittle uncertain thing, 
a flash in the air; to desire which praise but 
not deserve it is but like the silly dog in the 
fable, to lose the substance for the shadow. 
The hypocrite is a fool to toil so much for 
that which alone by itself is not worth the 
having: a name to five only for a day, 
doubly to be despised hereafter when found 
among the dead. As a dream when one 
awaketh, so, O Lord, shalt Thou despise 
their image. Nay, methinks hypocrites will 
look most despicable to the devils them¬ 
selves, and to them who shall be damned 
for profaneness and infidelity. 

If the hypocrite would impose upon God, 
his folly is yet more gross. If he say in his 
heart, ‘How does God know? Thick dark¬ 
ness is a covering to Him that He seeth 
not.’ And yet he acts as if he verily thought 
God were to be deluded with his false vizor 
of sanctity, and he could hide his heart from 
Him as well as from men; as if he thought 
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that the Lord seeth no further than man 
seeth, that is, to the outward appearance 
only. See with what disdain and indigna¬ 
tion the holy Psalmist reflects on this in¬ 
fidel thought: ‘Understand, ye brutish 
among the people; and ye fools, when will 
you be wise.’ And yet if the hypocrite be¬ 
lieves that God sees him through, that His 
eyes are as a flame of fire which pierce 
through all things and make the darkness 
light before Him and the night to shine as 
the day, he is then guilty of more daring 
folly than if he really thought the Deity 
blind and inobservant. It is madness to dis¬ 
semble when God can’t be mocked. Blind 
man! cleanse first the inward thoughts 
which are all naked and open before that 
God with whom we have to do. Else we act 
like silly children that shut their own eyes, 
and then think that nobody sees them 
neither. 

The hypocrite consults his present peace 
as little as his future safety; and he that 
does neither is certainly a fool. It is very ob¬ 
vious that he consults not his future safety, 
since his Judge is omniscient, and has 
spoken of hypocrisy as a most aggravated 
crime, and of the terrible punishment that 
awaits it in the world to come. He highly 
resents treachery in professors, which He 
ranks among and compares with the foulest 
abominations. The ‘portion of hypocrites’ 
is spoken of as the worst part of hell. The 
abuse of special privileges will increase our 
future misery; ‘And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted to heaven, shall be 
brought down to hell.’ Such pay very dear 
for their folly, seek for themselves the hot¬ 
test place in hell, and cast oil into the 
flames they are ever to fry in. 

But you would certainly think now that 
men made some present advantage of 
hypocrisy, or they must be fools indeed, if 
it be their present misery too. Which yet I 
dare to say of it, for what peace can con¬ 
science have in it! Can it possibly refrain 
from reproaching the man, and telling him 
of his portion to come? There is indeed a 
delusion sometimes which is sweet while it 
lasts, when men think themselves to be 
something when they are nothing; but most 
ill professors know themselves to be noth¬ 
ing, and so have not so much as the sweets 
of a delusive dream for their pains. Indeed 
sincerity rejoices in the testimony of con¬ 


science; but hypocrisy has its lash, as an 
infamous criminal deserves. It cannot but 
loath itself; and every day the man con¬ 
demns himself, remorse and guilty fears 
torment him, and his sweets are bitter in 
his mouth. This is the folly of the hypo¬ 
crite: he takes the direct way to perpetual 
discontents, fears, and the loathings of his 
own mind. He loses all comforts of life, 
10 throws away peace, that invaluable jewel, 
and has a kind of hell in his conscience. 

And lastly, the hypocrite is a fool, for at 
the best he only proposes to himself to re¬ 
pent hereafter of what he does. Which is 
but a sorrowful work at last, and yet the 
best that he can hope for. That is, he courts 
one hour’s sin now, though it cost him an 
age of sorrow if he live to be old. This is 
indeed better than an eternity of it, but 
20 nevertheless a dear price for a minute’s 
pleasure. Would any man take a bee into 
his mouth, and be content it should leave 
its sting in his tongue, for a drop of honey 
in its body? Much less would a wise man 
undergo the pains of repentance for all the 
pleasures of sin. Grant it then that wicked¬ 
ness be sweet in the mouth, yet ’tis like to 
prove the ‘gall of asps within.’ Suppose the 
poison be vomited up, and we escape with 
30 our life, yet not without dreadful convul¬ 
sions and dying sickness. But of this piece 
of folly more may be said in a more proper 
place. Meanwhile let me only add this 
general account of a hypocrite, and I will 
do no more to paint his egregious folly. 

He pretends to believe that God is, and 
to worship Him, and to live to Him. He 
professes to think religion a reality, and to 
show forth the life and power of it; he says 
40 that God ought to be feared for His power 
and righteousness, loved for His beauty and 
goodness, praised for His benefits, trusted 
in for His truth and faithfulness, imitated 
for His holiness, and obeyed for His do¬ 
minion and authority; but all this while he 
no more regards God in his heart than if He 
were only a name or a stupid stock. He is 
the grossest piece of self-contradiction in 
the whole world. He knows the judgment 
50 of God and yet incurs it; believes the 
promises and yet slights them; puts on a 
demure look as from a reverential awe of 
God’s presence, and yet laughs at Him in 
his heart; disdains Him when in secret; 
says of Him, ‘He is not,’ or ‘He cannot 
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see/ or ‘He cannot strike’; takes off his 
mask when none but God can see, and puts 
it on again when he goes out; surfeits jollily 
on the dainties at home, which he has 
stolen by long prayers abroad; and uses the 
name of Christ only as the silversmith did 
Diana’s, to maintain his craft. His life is 
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farce and comedy, but will have a tragical 
end. The play won’t last always; the last 
act will be sad and doleful, when God will 
terribly revenge the sport men make of 
holy things. 

1707 
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1652-1730 


FROM DIARY OF SAMUEL SEWALL 

The Courtship of Madam Winthrop ^ 

September 30 [1720]. Mr. Colman’s lec¬ 
ture. Daughter Sewall acquaints Madam 
Winthrop that if she pleased to be within at 
3 P.M., I would wait on her. She answered 
she would be at home. 

October i. Saturday. I dine at Mr. Stod¬ 
dard’s; from thence I went to Madam Win- 
throp’s just at 3. Spake to her, saying my 
loving wife died so soon and suddenly, 
’twas hardly convenient for me to think 
of marrying again; however, I came to 
this resolution, that I would not make my 
court to any person without first consulting 
with her. Had a pleasant discourse about 
7 (seven) single persons sitting in the fore- 
seat September 29^^^ viz.. Madam Rebecca 
Dudley, Katherine Winthrop, Bridget 
Usher, Deliverance Legg, Rebecca Lloyd, 
Lydia Colman, Elizabeth Bellingham. She 
propounded one and another for me; but 
none would do; said Mrs. Lloyd was about 
her age. 

October 3. 2. Waited on Madam Win¬ 
throp again; ’twas a little while before she 
came in. Her daughter Noyes being there 
alone with me, I said I hoped my waiting on 
her mother would not be disagreeable to 
her. She answered she should not be against 
that that might be for her comfort. I sa¬ 
luted her, and told her I perceived I must 
shortly wish her a good time (her mother 
had told me she was with child and within 
a month or two of her time). By and by in 
came Mr. Airs, chaplain of the Castle, and 
hanged up his hat, which I was a little 
startled at, it seeming as if he was to lodge 

I The selection, of which the title has been supplied and 

the text modernized by the editors, is from Diary of 

Samuel Sewall, V G<?//.Affl«.Hwf. 5 oc.,VII, 262 - 75 . 


there. At last Madam Winthrop came too. 
After a considerable time I went up to her 
10 and said if it might not be inconvenient, I 
desired to speak with her. She assentea, 
and spake of going into another room; but 
Mr. Airs and Mrs. Noyes presently rose up 
and went out, leaving us there alone. Then 
I ushered in discourse from the names in 
the fore-seat; at last I prayed that Kath¬ 
erine [Mrs. Winthrop] might be the person 
assigned for me. She instantly took it up in 
the way of denial, as if she had catched at 
20 an opportunity to do it, saying she could 
not do it before she was asked. Said that 
was her mind unless she should change it, 
which she belieyed she should not; could 
not leave her children. I expressed my sor¬ 
row that she should do it so speedily, 
prayed her consideration, and asked her 
when I should wait on her again. She set¬ 
ting no time, I mentioned that day sen¬ 
night. Gave her Mr. Willard’s Fountain^ 
30 opened with the little print and verses, 
saying I hoped if we did well read that 
book, we should meet together hereafter, 
if we did not now. She took the book and 
put it in her pocket. Took leave. 

October 5. Midweek. I dined with the 
court; from thence went and visited 
Cousin Jonathan’s wife, lying in with her 
little Betty. Gave the nurse 2\ Although 1 
had appointed to wait upon her. Madam 
40 Winthrop, next Monday, yet I went from 
my cousin Sewall’s thither about 3 p.m. 
The nurse told me Madam dined abroad at 
her daughter Noyes’s, they were to go out 
together. I asked for the maid, who was 
not within. Gave Katee a penny and a 
kiss, and came away. Accompanied my son 
and daughter Cooper in their remove to 
their new house. Went to tell Joseph, and 
Mr. Belcher saw me by the South Meeting- 
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house though ’twas duskish^, and said I had 
been at house-warming (he had been at our 
house). Invited me to drink a glass of wine 
at his house at 7^, and eat part of the pasty 
provided for the cominissioners’ voyage to 
Casco Bay. His Excellency, Madam Bel¬ 
cher, S.S., Col. Fitch, Mr. D. Oliver, Mr. 
Anthony Stoddard, Mr. Wclsteed, Mr. 
White, Mr. Belcher sat down. At coming 
home gave us of the cake and ginger- 10 
bread to carry away. ’Twas about ten before 
we got home; Mr. Oliver and I waited on 
the Governor to his gate; and then Mr. 
Oliver would wait on me home. 

October 6^^. Lecture day. Mr. Cutler, 
president of the Connecticut college, 
preached in Dr. C. Mather’s turn. He made 
an excellent discourse from Heb. 11:14: 
‘For they that say such things, declare 
plainly that they seek a country.’ Brother 20 
Odlin, Son Sewall of Brookline, and Mary 
Hirst dine with me. I asked Mary of 
Madam Lord, Mr. Oliver and wife, and bid 
her present my service to them. October 
6^^^^ A little after 6 p.m. I went to Madam 
Winthrop’s. She was not within. I gave 
Sarah Chickering the maid 2^, Juno, who 
brought in wood, i®. Afterward the nurse 
came in; I gave her 18^, having no other 
small bill. After a while Dr. Noyes came 30 
in with his mother, and quickly after his 
wife came in; they sat talking, I think, 
till eight o’clock. I said I feared I might 
be some interruption to their business; 

Dr. Noyes replied pleasantly he feared they 
might be an interruption to me, and went 
away. Madam seemed to harp upon the 
same string. Must take care of her children; 
could not leave that house and neighbor¬ 
hood where she had dwelt so long. I told 40 
her she might do her children as much or 
more good by bestowing what she laid out 
in housekeeping, upon them. Said her son 
would be of age the 7^^ of August. I said it 
might be inconvenient for her to dwell with 
her daughter-in-law, who must be mistress 
of the house. I gave her a piece of Mr. 
Belcher’s cake and gingerbread wrapped 
up in a clean sheet of paper; told her of her 
father’s kindness to me when treasurer, and 50 
I constable. My daughter Judith was gone 
from me and I was more lonesome—might 
help to forward one another in our journey 
to Canaan. Mr. Eyre came within the door; 

I saluted him^ asked how Mr. Clark did. 


and he went away. I took leave about 

9 o’clock. I told [her] I came now to refresh 
her memory as to Monday night; said she 
had not forgot it. In discourse with her, I 
asked leave to speak with her sister; I 
meant to gain Madam Mico’s favor to per¬ 
suade her sister. She seemed surprised and 
displeased, and said she was in the same 
condition. 

October 7^^. Friday. I gather the quinces. 
Gave Mr. Jonathan Simson and Mrs. Fi- 
field, each of them, a funeral sermon. 

Cousin Abiel Hobart comes to us. 
Mr. Short, having received his £40, returns 
home. 

Mr. Cooper visits me, thanks me for my 
cheese. 

October 8. Mr. Short returns not till this 
day. 

October 9. Mr. Sewall preaches very well 
from Acts 2:24 of the resurrection of Christ. 
One woman taken into church; one child 
baptized. 

October 10^^. Examine Mr. Briggs his ac¬ 
count; said they could not find Mr. Whitte- 
more. Mr. Willard offered to answer for 
him. But I showed the necessity of his 
being here; and appointed Wednesday, 

10 o’clock; and ordered notice to be given 
to the auditors, to pray their assistance. 

In the evening I visited Madam Win- 
throp, who treated me with a great deal of 
courtesy; wine, marmalade. I gave her a 
News-Letter about the Thanksgiving; pro¬ 
posals, for sake of the verses for David 
Jeffries. She tells me Dr. Increase Mather 
visited her this day, in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
coach. 

It seems Dr. Cotton Mather’s chimney 
fell afire yesterday, so as to interrupt the 
Assembly a.m. Mr. Cutler ceased preaching 
J of an hour. 

October 11^. I writ a few lines to Madam 
Winthrop to this purpose: ‘Madam, These 
wait on you with Mr. Mayhew’s sermon, 
and account of the state of the Indians on 
Martha’s Vineyard. I thank you for your 
unmerited favors of yesterday; and hope to 
have the happiness of waiting on you to¬ 
morrow before eight o’clock after noon. I 
pray God to keep you, and give you a joyful 
entrance upon the two hundred and twenty- 
ninth year of Christopher Columbus his 
discovery; and take leave, who am^ Madam, 
your humble servant. S.S.* 
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Sent this by Deacon Green, who de¬ 
livered it to Sarah Chickering, her mistress 
not being at home. 

October 12. Give Mr. Whittemore and 
Willard their oath to Dr. Mather’s inven¬ 
tory. Visit Mr. Cooper. Go to the meeting 
at the Widow Emon’s; Mr. Manly prayed, 

I read half Mr. Henry’s 12*^^ chapter of The 
Lord's Supper. Sung i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 
12th verses of the 30^^' Psalm. Brother 10 
Franklin concluded with prayer. At Madam 
Winthrop’s steps I took leave of Capt. Hill, 
etc. 

Mrs. Anne Cotton came to door (’twas 
before 8), said Madam Winthrop was 
within, directed me into the little room, 
where she was full of work behind a stand; 
Mrs. Cotton came in and stood. Madam 
Winthrop pointed to her to set me a chair. 
Madam Winthrop’s countenance was much 20 
changed from what ’twas on Monday, 
looked dark and lowering. At last the work 
(black stuff or silk) was taken away; I got 
my chair in place, had some converse, but 
very cold and indifferent to what ’twas be¬ 
fore. Asked her to acquit me of rudeness if 
I drew off her glove. Inquiring the reason, 

I told her ’twas great odds between han¬ 
dling a dead goat and a living lady. Got it 
^ff. I told her I had one petition to ask of 30 
her—that was that she would take off the 
negative she laid on me the third of Octo¬ 
ber; she readily answered she could not, 
and enlarged upon it; she told me of it so 
soon as she could; could not leave her 
house, children, neighbors, business. I told 
her she might do some good to help 
and support me. Mentioning Mrs. Gookin 
(Nath.), the Widow Weld was spoken of; 
said I had visited Mrs. Denison. I told her, 40 
‘Yes!’ Afterward I said if after a first and 
second vagary she would accept of me re¬ 
turning, her victorious kindness and good 
will would be very obliging. She thanked 
me for my book (Mr. Mayhew’s sermon), 
but said not a word of the letter. When she 
insisted on the negative, I prayed there 
might be no more thunder and lightning, I 
should not sleep all night. I gave her 
Dr. Preston, The Church's Marriage and 50 
the Church's Carriage, which cost me 6® at 
the sale. The door standing open, Mr. 

Airs came in, hung up his hat, and sat 
down. After awhile. Madam Winthrop 
moving, he went out. John Eyre looked in; 
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I said, ‘How do ye?’ or, ‘Your servant, 
Mr. Eyre,’ but heard no word from him. 
Sarah filled a glass of wine; she drank to 
me, I to her; she sent Juno home with me 
with a good lantern; I gave her 6*^ and bid 
her thank her mistress. In some of our 
discourse, I told her I had rather go to the 
stone house adjoining to her than to come 
to her against her mind. ToJd her the 
reason why I came every other night was 
lest I should drink too deep draughts of 
pleasure. She had talked of canary; her 
kisses were to me better than the best 
canary. Explained the expression concern¬ 
ing Columbus. 

October 13. I tell my son and daughter 
Sewall that the weather was not so fair as I 
apprehended. Mr. Sewall preached very 
well in Mr. Wadsworth’s turn. Mr. Wil¬ 
liams of Weston and Mr. Odlin dine with 
us. Text was the excellency of the knowl¬ 
edge of Christ. 

Friday, October 14. Made a dinner for 
my son and daughter Cooper. At table in 
the best room were Sister Stoddard, Sister 
Cooper, His Excellency, Mrs. Hannah 
Cooper, Brother Stoddard, S.S., Mr. Joseph 
Sewall, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Sewall of Brook¬ 
line, Mrs. Rand, Mrs. Gerrish, daughter of 
Brookline. Mr. Gerrish, Clark, and Rand 
sat at a side table. 

October 15. Sent my son Cooper, Pa- 
reus, 3 books. 

October 15. I dine on fish and oil at 
Mr. Stoddard’s. Capt. Hill wished me joy 
of my proceedings, i.e., with M—. Win¬ 
throp; Sister Cooper applauded it, spake of 
visiting her; I said her complaisance of her 
visit would be obliging to me. 

October 16. Lord’s Day. I upbraided 
myself that could be so solicitous about 
earthly things, and so cold and indifferent 
as to the love of Christ, who is altogether 
lovely. Mr. Prince administered. Dined at 
my son’s with Mr. Cutler and Mr. Shurt- 
leff. Mr. Cutler preaches in the afternoon 
from Ezek. 16:30: ‘How weak is thy heart.’ 
Son reads the order for the Thanksgiving. 

October 17. Monday. Give Mr. Dan^ 
Willard and Mr. Pelatiah Whittemore their 
oaths to their accounts, and Mr. John 
Briggs to his, as they are attorneys to 
Dr, Cotton Mather, administrator to the 
estate of Nathan Howell, deceased. In the 
evening I visited Madam Winthrop, who 
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treated me courteously, but not in clean 
linen as sometimes. She said she did not 
know whether I would come again or no. 
I asked her how she could so impute incon¬ 
stancy to me. (I had not visited her since 
Wednesday night, being unable to get over 
the indisposition received by the treatment 
received that night, and I must in it seemed 
to sound like a made piece of formality.) 
Gave her this day’s Gazette, Heard David 
Jeffries say the Lord’s Prayer, and some 
other portions of the Scriptures. He came 
to the door and asked me to go into cham¬ 
ber where his grandmother was tending 
little Katee, to whom she had given physic; 
but I chose to sit below. Dr. Noyes and 
his wife came in and sat a considerable 
time; had been visiting Son and Daughter 
Cooper. Juno came home with me. 

October i8. Visited Madam Mico, who 
came to me in a splendid dress. I said, Tt 
may be you have heard of my visiting 
Madam Winthrop,’ her sister. She an¬ 
swered, her sister had told her of it. I asked 
her good will in the affair. She answered, if 
her sister were for it, she should not hinder 
it, I gave her Mr. Homes’s sermon. She 
gave me a glass of canary, entertained me 
with good discourse and a respectful 
remembrance of my first wife. I took 
leave. 

October 19. Midweek. Visited Madam 
Winthrop; Sarah told me she was at 
Mr. Walley’s, would not come home till late. 
I gave her Hannah 3 oranges with her duty, 
not knowing whether I should find her or 
no. Was ready to go home; but said if I 
knew she was there, I would go thither. 
Sarah seemed to speak with pretty good 
courage she would be there. I went and 
found her there, with Mr. Walley and his 
wife in the little room below. At 7 o’clock 
I mentioned going home; at 8 I put on my 
coat and quickly waited on her home. She 
found occasion to speak loud to the servant, 
as if she had a mind to be known. Was cour¬ 
teous to me, but took occasion to speak 
pretty earnestly about my keeping a coach. 

I said ’twould cost £100 per annum; she 
said ’twould cost but £40. Spake much 
against John Winthrop, his false-hearted¬ 
ness. Mr. Eyre came in and sat a while; I 
offered him Dr. Incr. Mather’s Sermons^ 
whereof Mr. Appleton’s ordination sermon 
was one; said he had them already. I said I 


would give him another. Exit. Came away 
somewhat late. 

October 20. Mr. Colman preaches from 
Luke 15: 10: ‘Joy among the angels’; made 
an excellent discourse. 

At council. Col. Townsend spake to me 
of my hood: should get a wig. I said ’twas 
my chief ornament; I wore it for sake of the 
day. Brother Odlin, and Sam, Mary, and 
10 Jane Hirst dine with us. Promised to wait 
on the Governor about 7. Madam Win¬ 
throp not being at lecture, I went thither 
first; found her very serene with her daugh¬ 
ter Noyes, Mrs. Dering, and the Widow 
Shipreeve, sitting at a little table, she in 
her armed chair. She drank to me, and I to 
Mrs. Noyes. After a while prayed the favor 
to speak with her. She took one of the 
candles and went into the best room, closed 
20 the shutters, sat down upon the couch. She 
told me Madam Usher had been there, and 
said the coach must be set on wheels, and 
not by rusting. She spake something of my 
needing a wig. Asked me what her sister 
said to me. I told her she said if her sister 
were for it, she would not hinder it. But I 
told her she did not say she would be glad 
to have me for her brother. Said, ‘I shall 
keep you in the cold’; and asked her if she 
30 would be within tomorrow night, for we 
had had but a running feat. She said she 
could not tell whether she should or no. I 
took leave. As were drinking at the Gov¬ 
ernor’s, he said in England the ladies 
minded httle more than that they might 
have money, and coaches to ride in. I said, 
‘And New England brooks its name.’ At 
which Mr. Dudley smiled. Governor said 
they were not quite so bad here. 

40 October 21. Friday. My son the minister 
came to me p.m. by appointment and we 
pray one for another in the old chamber, 
more especially respecting my courtship. 
About 6 o’clock I go to Madam Winthrop’s; 
Sarah told me her mistress was gone out, 
but did not tell me whither she went. She 
presently ordered me a fire; so I went in, 
having Dr. Sibb’s Bowels with me to read. I 
read the two first sermons; still nobody 
50 came in. At last about 9 o’clock Mr. John 
Eyre came in; I took the opportunity to say 
to him as I had done to Mrs. Noyes before, 
that I hoped my visiting his mother would 
not be disagreeable to him; he answered 
me with much respect. When ’twas after 
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9 ©"'clock he of himself said he would go 
and call her> she was but at one of his 
brothers’; a while after I heard Madam 
Winthrop’s voice, inquiring something 
about John. After a good while and clap¬ 
ping the garden door twice or thrice, she 
came in. I mentioned something of the 
lateness; she bantered me, and said I was 
later. She received me courteously. I asked 
when our proceedings should be made lo 
public; she said they were like To be no 
more public than they were already. Of¬ 
fered me no wine that I remember. I rose 
up at II o’clock to come away, saying I 
would put on my coat; she offered not to 
help me. I prayed her that Juno might 
light me home; she opened the shutter and 
said ’twas pretty light abroad, Juno was 
weary and gone to bed. So I came home by 
star light as well as I could. At my first 20 
coming in, I gave Sarah five shillings. I 
writ Mr. Eyre his name in his book with 
the date October 21, 1720. It cost me 8®. 
Jehovah jireh! ^ Madam told me she had 
visited M. Mico, Wendell, and William 
Clark of the South [Church]. 

October 22. Daughter Cooper visited me 
before my going out of town, stayed till 
about sunset. I brought her, going near as 
far as the Orange-tree. Coming back, near 30 
Leg’s Corner, little David Jeffries saw me, 
and looking upon me very lovingly, asked 
me if I was going to see his grandmother. I 
said, ‘Not to-night.’ Gave him a penny and 
bid him present my service to his grand¬ 
mother. 

October 24. I went in the hackney coach 
through the Common, stopped at Madam 
Winthrop’s (had told her I would take my 
departure from thence). Sarah came to the 40 
door with Katee in her arms; but I did not 
think to take notice of the child. Called her 
mistress. I told her, being encouraged by 
David Jeffries’ loving eyes and sweet words, 

I was come to inquire whether she could 
find in her heart to leave that house and 
neighborhood, and go and dwell with me 
at the South End; I think she said softly, 
‘Not yet.’ I told her it did not lie in hml 
lands to keep a coach. If I should, I shoul*5o 
be in danger to be brought to keep com¬ 
pany with her neighbor Brooker (he was 
a little before sent to prison for debt). Told 

1 ‘The Lord will provide.* 


her I had an antipathy against those who 
would pretend to give themselves, but noth¬ 
ing of their estate. I would a proportion of 
my estate with myself. And I supposed she 
would do so. As to a periwig, my best and 
greatest Friend, I could not possibly have 
a greater, began to find me with hair before 
I was born, and had continued to do so 
ever since; and I could not find in my heart 
to go to another. She commended the book 
I gave her. Dr. Preston, The Church Mar- 
riage; quoted him saying ’twas inconven¬ 
ient keeping out of a fashion commonly 
used. I said the time and tide did circum¬ 
scribe my visit. She gave me a dram of 
black-cherry brandy, and gave me a lump 
of the sugar that was in it. She wished me a 
good journey. I prayed God to keep her, 
and came away. Had a very pleasant jour¬ 
ney to Salem. 

October 25. Sent a letter of it to my son 
by Wakefield, who delivered it not till 
Wednesday; so he visited her not till 
Friday p.m. and then presented my service 
to her. 

October 27. Kept the Thanksgiving at 
Salem. Mr. Fisk preached very well from 
Ephes.5:2o: ‘Giving thanks always.’ Dine 
at Col. Brown’s. 

October 29. Hold court in the morn. 
Had a pleasant journey home a little before 
sunset. 

October 30. Mrs. Phillips and her son 
sit in their pew. 

October 31. She proves her husband’s 
will. At night I visited Madam Winthrop 
about 6 P.M. They told me she was gone to 
Madam Mico’s. I went thither and found 
she was gone; so returned to her house, 
read the epistles to the Galatians, Ephe¬ 
sians in Mr. Eyre’s Latin Bible. After the 
clock struck 8, I began to read the 103 
Psalm. Mr. Wendell came in from his ware¬ 
house. Asked me if I were alone. Spake 
very kindly to me, offered me to call 
Madam Winthrop. I told him she would be 
angry, had been at Mrs. Mico’s; he helped 
me on with my coat, and I came home; left 
the Gazette in the Bible, which told Sarah 
of, bid her present my service to Mrs. Win¬ 
throp, and tell her I had been to wait on 
her if she had been at home. 

November i. I was so taken up that I 
could not go if I would. 

November 2. Midweek. Went again, and 
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found Mrs. Alden there^ who quickly went 
out. Gave her about h pound of sugar 
almonds, cost 3s per £. Carried them on 
Monday. She seemed pleased with them, 
asked what they cost. Spake of giving her a 
hundred pounds per annum if I died before 
her. Asked her what sum she would give 
me, if she should die first. Said I would 
give her time to consider of it. She said she 
heard as if I had given all to my children by 
deeds of gift. I told her ’twas a mistake. 
Point Judith was mine, etc. That in Eng¬ 
land, I owned, my father’s desire was that 
it should go to my eldest son; ’twas £20 per 
annum; she thought ’twas forty. I think 
when I seemed to excuse pressing this, she 
seemed to think ’twas best to speak of it; a 
long winter was coming on. Gave me a 
glass or two of canary. 

November 4th. Friday. Went again about 
7 o’clock; found there Mr. John Walley and 
his wife; sat discoursing pleasantly. I 
showed them Isaac Moses’s [an Indian] 
writing. Madam W. served comfits to us. 
After a while a table was spread, and supper 
was set. I urged Mr. Walley to crave a 
blessing; but he put it upon me. About 9 
they went away. I asked Madam what 
fashioned necklace I should present her 
with; she said, ‘None at all.’ I asked her 
whereabout we left off last time, men¬ 
tioned what I had offered to give her, asked 
her what she would give me; she said she 
could not change her condition, she had 
said so from the beginning, could not be so 
far from her children, the lecture. Quoted 
the Apostle Paul affirming that a single life 
was better than a married. I answered that 
was for the present distress. Said she had 
not pleasure in things of that nature as 
formerly. I said, ‘You are the fitter to make 
me a wife.’ If she held in that mind, I must 
go home and bewail my rashness in making 
more haste than good speed. However, con¬ 
sidering the supper, I desired her to be 
within next Monday night, if we lived so 
long. Assented. She charged me with say¬ 
ing that she must put away Juno if she 
came to me; I utterly denied it, it never 
came in my heart; yet she insisted upon it, 
saying it came in upon discourse about the 
Indian woman that obtained her freedom 
this court. About 10 I said I would not dis¬ 
turb the good orders of her house, and 
came away. She not seeming pleased with 


my coming away. Spake to her about David 
Jeffries; had not seen him. 

Monday, November 7th. My son prayed 
in the old chamber. Our time had been 
taken up by Son and Daughter Cooper’s 
visit, so that I only read the 130th and 143^^ 
Psalm. ’Twas on the account of my court¬ 
ship. I went to Mad. Winthrop; found her 
rocking her little Katee in the cradle. I 
10 excused my coming so late (near eight). 
She set me an armed chair and cushion; 
and so the cradle was between her armed 
chair and mine. Gave her the remnant of 
my almonds; she did not eat of them as 
before, but laid them away; I said I came to 
enquire whether she had altered her mind 
since Friday, or remained of the same mind 
still. She said, ‘Thereabouts.’ I told her I 
loved her, and was so fond as to think that 
20 she loved me. She said [she] had a great re¬ 
spect for me. I told her I had made her an 
offer without asking any advice; she had so 
many to advise with that ’twas a hindrance. 
The fire was come to one short brand be¬ 
sides the block, which brand was set up in 
end; at last it fell to pieces, and no recruit 
was made. She gave me a glass of wine. I 
think I repeated again that I would go 
home and bewail my raslmess in making 
30 more haste than good speed. I would en¬ 
deavor to contain myself, and not go on to 
solicit her to do that which she could not 
consent to. Took leave of her. As came 
down the steps she bid me have a care. 
Treated me courteously. Told her she had 
entered the 4th year of her widowhood. I 
had given her the News-Letter before. I did 
not bid her draw off her glove as sometime 
I had done. Her dress was not so clean as 
40 sometime it had been. Jehovah jireh! 

Midweek, November 9th. Dine at Broth¬ 
er Stoddard’s; were so kind as to inquire 
of me if they should invite Madam Win¬ 
throp; I answered ‘No.’ 


Copy of a Letter to Mrs. Mary Gibbs, 
Widow, at Newtown, January 12th 1722.^ 

50 Madam, your removal out of town and 
the severity of the winter are the reason of 

I Fourteen months later, Sewall’s matrimonial enthusi¬ 
asm revived, and he included in his diary the letter of 
proposal printed above. This time he was successful 
Ibid.,VII, 299 . 
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my making you this epistolary visit. In 
times past (as I remember) you were 
minded that I should marry you, by giving 
you to your desirable bridegroom. Some 
sense of this intended respect abides with 
me still, and puts me upon inquiring 
whether you be willing that I should marry 
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you now, by becoming your husband; aged, 
and feeble, and exhausted as I am, your 
favorable answer to this inquiry, in a few 
lines, the candor of it will much oblige. 
Madam, your humble servant. 

Madam Gibbs. S.S. 

1878 


SARAH KEMBLE KNIGHT 

1666-1727 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF MADAM 
KNIGHT 

To New London ^ 

Tuesday, October the third, about 8 in 
the morning, 1 with the post proceeded 
forward without observing anything re¬ 
markable; and about two, afternoon, ar¬ 
rived at the post’s second stage, where the 
western post met him and exchanged let¬ 
ters. Here, having called for something to 
eat, the woman brought in a twisted thing 
like a cable, but something whiter; and 
laying it on the board, tugged for life to 
bring it into a capacity to spread; which 
having with great pains accomplished, she 
served in a dish of pork and cabbage. I 
suppose the remains of dinner. The sauce 
was of a deep purple, which I thought was 
boiled in her dye kettle; the bread was 
Indian, and everything on the table ser¬ 
vice agreeable to these. I, being hungry, 
got a little down; but my stomach was 
soon cloyed, and what cabbage I swallowed 
served me for a cud the whole day 
after. 

Having here discharged the ordinary for 
self and guide (as I understood was the 
custom), about three, afternoon, went on 
with my third guide, who rode very hard; 
and having crossed Providence Ferry, we 
come to a river which they generally ride 
through. But I dare not venture; so the 
post got a lad and canoe to carry me to 
t’other side, and he rid through and led my 
horse. The canoe was very small and shal¬ 
low, so that when we were in she seemed 
ready to take in water, which greatly ter¬ 
rified me, and caused me to be very cir- 

1 The selection, of which the title has been given and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from The Journal 
of Madam iCmlgAf(N.Y.,i935)>8-29. 


cumspect, sitting with my hands fast on 
each side, my eyes steady, not daring so 
10 much as to lodge my tongue a hair’s 
breadth more on one side of my mouth 
than t’other, nor so much as think on 
Lot’s wife, for a wry thought would have 
overset our wherry; but was soon put out 
of this pain, by feeling the canoe on shore, 
which I as soon almost saluted with my feet; 
and rewarding my sculler, again mounted 
and made the best of our way forwards. 
The road here was very even and the day 
20 pleasant, it being now near sunset. But 
the post told me we had near 14 miles to 
ride to the next stage, where we were to 
lodge. I asked him of the rest of the road, 
foreseeing we must travel in the night. He 
told me there was a bad river we were to 
ride through, which was so very fierce a 
horse could sometimes hardly stem it; but 
it was but narrow, and we should soon be 
over. I cannot express the concern of mind 
30 this relation set me in; no thoughts but 
those of the dangerous river could en¬ 
tertain my imagination, and they were 
as formidable as various, still tormenting 
me with blackest ideas of my approach¬ 
ing fate—sometimes seeing myself drown¬ 
ing, otherwhiles drowned, and at the best 
like a holy sister just come out of a spirit¬ 
ual bath in dripping garments. 

Now was the glorious luminary with his 
40 swift coursers arrived at his stage, leaving 
poor me with the rest of this part of the 
lower world in darkness, with which we 
were soon surrounded. The only glimmer¬ 
ing we now had was from the spangled 
skies, whose imperfect reflections rendered 
every object formidable. Each lifeless trunk, 
with its shattered limbs, appeared an armed 
enemy; and every little stump like a raven¬ 
ous devourer. Nor could I so much as dis- 
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cern my giiide, when at any distance, which 
added to the terror. 

Thus, absolutely lost in thought, and 
dying with the very thoughts of drowning, 

I came up with the post, whom I did not 
see till even with his horse; he told me he 
stopped for me, and we rode on very de¬ 
liberately a few paces, when we entered 
a thicket of trees and shrubs, and I per¬ 
ceived by the horse’s going we were on the lo 
descent of a hill, which, as we came nearer 
the bottom, ’twas totally dark with the trees 
that surrounded it. But I knew by the 
going of the horse we had entered the 
water, which my guide told me was the 
hazardous river he had told me of; and he, 
riding up close to my side, bid me not 
fear—we should be over immediately. I 
now rallied all the courage I was mistress 
of, knowing that I must either venture my 20 
fate of drowning or be left like the children 
in the wood. So, as the post bid me, I gave 
reigns to my nag; and sitting as steady as 
just before in the canoe, in a few minutes 
got safe to the other side, which he told me 
was the Narragansett country. 

Here we found great difficulty in travel¬ 
ing, the way being very narrow, and on 
each side the trees and bushes gave us very 
impleasant welcomes with their branches 30 
and boughs, which we could not avoid, it 
being so exceeding dark. My guide, as 
before so now, put on harder than I with 
my weary bones could follow; so left me 
and the way behind him. Now returned 
my distressed apprehensions of the place 
where I was: the dolesome woods, my 
company next to none, going I knew not 
whither, and encompassed with terrifying 
darkness; the least of which was enough to 40 
startle a more masculine courage. Added to 
which the reflections, as in the afternoon of 
the day, that my call was very questionable, 
which till then I had not so prudently as I 
ought considered. Now, coming to the foot 
of a hill, I found great difficulty in ascend¬ 
ing; but being got to the top, was there 
amply recompensed with the friendly ap¬ 
pearance of the kind conductress of the 
night, just then advancing above the hori- 50 
zontal line. The raptures which the sight 
of that fair planet produced in me caused 
me for the moment to forget my present 
weariness and past toils, and inspired me 
for most of the remaining way with very 


diverting thoughts, some of which, with 
the other occurrences of the day, I re¬ 
served to note down when I should come 
to my stage. My thoughts on the sight of 
the moon were to this purpose: 

Fair Cynthia, all the homage that I may 
Unto a creature, unto thee I pay; 

In lonesome woods to meet so kind a guide. 
To me’s more worth than all the world 
beside. 

Some joy I felt just now, when safe got o’er 
Yon surly river to this rugged shore. 
Deeming rough welcomes from these 
clownish trees 

Better than lodgings with Nereidees. 

Yet swelling fears surprise; all dark 
appears; 

Nothing but light can dissipate those 
fears. 

My fainting vitals can’t lend strength to 
say. 

But softly whisper, O I wish ’twere day. 

The murmur hardly warmed the ambient 
air, 

Ere thy bright aspect rescues from despair: 
Makes the old hag her sable mantle loose. 
And a bright joy does through my soul 
diffuse. 

The boisterous trees now lend a passage 
free, 

And pleasant prospects thou giv’st light to 
see. 

From hence we kept on, with more ease 
than before, the way being smooth and 
even, the night warm and serene; and the 
tall and thick trees at a distance, espe¬ 
cially when the moon glared light through 
the branches, filled my imagination with 
the pleasant delusion of a sumptuous city, 
filled with famous buildings and churches, 
with their spiring steeples, balconies, gal¬ 
leries, and I know not what—grandeurs 
which I had heard of, and which the 
stories of foreign countries had given me 
the idea of. 

Here stood a lofty church, there is a steeple. 
And there the grand parade—O see the 
people! 

That famous castle there, were I but nigh 
To see the moat and bridge and walls so 
high— 

They’re very fine! says my deluded eye. 
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Being thus agreeably entertained without 
a thought of anything but thoughts them¬ 
selves, I on a sudden was roused from these 
pleasing imaginations by the post’s sound¬ 
ing his horn, which assured me he was ar¬ 
rived at the stage where we were to lodge; 
and that music was then most musical and 
agreeable to me. 

Being come to Mr. Havens’, I was very 
civilly received and courteously entertained 
in a clean, comfortable house; and the good 
woman was very active in helping off my 
riding clothes, and then asked what I would 
eat. I told her I had some chocolate if she 
would prepare it; which with the help of 
some milk and a little, clean brass kettle she 
soon effected to my satisfaction. I then be¬ 
took me to my apartment, which was a 
little room parted from the kitchen by a 
single board partition; where, after I had 
noted the occurrences of the past day, I 
went to bed, which, though pretty hard, 
yet neat and handsome. But I could get no 
sleep because of the clamor of some of the 
town topers in next room, who were en¬ 
tered into a strong debate concerning the 
signification of the name of their country, 
viz., Narragansett. One said it was named 
so by the Indians, because there grew a 
briar there, of a prodigious height and big¬ 
ness, the like hardly ever known, called by 
the Indians Narragansett; and quotes an 
Indian of so barbarous a name for his 
author that I could not write it. His antago¬ 
nist replied no, it was from a spring it had 
its name, which he well knew where it was, 
which was extreme cold in summer and as 
hot as could be imagined in the winter, 
which was much resorted to by the natives, 
and by them called Narragansett (hot and 
cold); and that was the original of their 
place’s name—with a thousand imperti¬ 
nences not worth notice, which he uttered 
with such a roaring voice and thundering 
blows with the fist of wickedness on the 
table that it pierced my very head. I 
heartily fretted, and wished ’em tongue- 
tied; but with as little success as a friend of 
mine once, who was (as she said) kept a 
whole night awake, on a journey, by a 
country Lieut., and a Sergeant, Ensign, and 
a Deacon contriving how to bring a tri¬ 
angle into a square. They kept calling for 
t’other gill, which while they were swallow¬ 
ing was some intermission; but presently,, 
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like oil to fire, increased the flame. I set my 
candle on a chest by the bedside, and set¬ 
ting up, fell to my old way of composing 
my resentments, in the following manner: 

I ask thy aid, O potent rum! 

To charm these wrangling topers dumb. 

Thou hast their giddy brains possessed— 

The man confounded with the beast; 

And I, poor I, can get no rest. 

Intoxicate them with thy fumes! 

O still their tongues till morning comes! 

And I know not but my wishes took effect; 
for the dispute soon ended with t’other 
dram; and so good night! 

Wednesday, October 4th. About four in 
the morning, we set olf for Kingston (for 
so was the town called) with a French 
doctor in our company. He and the post 
put on very furiously, so that I could not 
keep up with them, only as now and then 
they’d stop till they see me. This road was 
poorly furnished with accommodations for 
travelers, so that we were forced to ride 
22 miles by the post’s account, but nearer 
thirty by mine, before we could bait so 
much as our horses, wliich I exceedingly 
complained of. But the post encouraged me 
by saying we should be well accommodated 
anon at Mr. Devell’s, a few miles further. 
But I questioned whether we ought to go 
to the Devil to be helped out of affliction. 
However, like the rest of deluded souls that 
post to the infernal den, we made all possi¬ 
ble speed to this Devil’s habitation; where 
alighting, in full assurance of good accom¬ 
modation, we were going in. But meeting 
his two daughters—as I supposed twins, 
they so nearly resembled each other both 
in features and habit, and looked as old as 
the Devil himself and quite as ugly—we 
desired entertainment, but could hardly 
get a word out of ’em till with our impor¬ 
tunity, telling them our necessity, etc., they 
called the old sophister, who was as sparing 
of his words as his daughters had been, and 
no, or none, was the replies he made us to 
our demands. He differed only in this from 
the old fellow in t’other country: he let 
us depart. However, I thought it proper to 
warn poor travelers to endeavor to avoid 
falling into circumstances like ours, which 
at our next stage I sat down and did as 
followeth: 
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May aU that dread the cruel fiend of night 
Keep on, and not at this cursed mansion 
light. 

’Tis hell; ’tis hell! And devils here do dwell. 
Here dwells the Devil—surely this is hell. 
Nothing but wants: a drop to cool your 
tongue 

Can’t be procured these cruel fiends among. 
Plenty of horrid grins and looks severe. 
Hunger and thirst, but pity’s banished 
here— 

The right hand keep, if hell on earth you 
fear! 

Thus leaving this habitation of cruelty, we 
went forward; and arriving at an ordinary 
about two mile further, found tolerable 
accommodation. But our hostess, being a 
pretty full-mouthed old creature, enter¬ 
tained our fellow traveler, the French doc¬ 
tor, with innumerable complaints of her 
bodily infirmities, and whispered to him so 
loud that all the house had as full a hearing 
as he; which was very diverting to the com¬ 
pany (of which there was a great many), as 
one might see by their sneering. But poor 
weary I slipped out to enter my mind in my 
journal, and left my great landlady with her 
talkative guests to themselves. 

From hence we proceeded, about ten, 
forenoon, through the Narragansett coun¬ 
try pretty leisurely, and about one, after¬ 
noon, came to Paukataug River, which was 
about two hundred paces over and now 
very high, and no way over to the other side 
but this. I dared not venture to ride 
through, my courage at best in such cases 
but small and now at the lowest ebb by 
reason of my weary, very weary, hungry, 
and uneasy circumstances. So taking leave 
of my company, though with no little reluc¬ 
tance that I could not proceed with them on 
my journey [I] stop at a little cottage just by 
the river to wait the water’s falling, which 
the old man that lived there said would be 
in a little time, and he would conduct me 
safe over. This little hut was one of the 
wretchedest I ever saw a habitation for 
human creatures. It was supported with 
shores enclosed with clapboards laid on 
lengthwise, and so much asunder that the 
light came through ever3rwhere; the door 
tied on with a cord in the place of hinges; 
the floor the bare earth; no windows but 
such as the thin covering afforded, nor any 


furniture but a bed with a glass bottle hang¬ 
ing at the head on it; an earthen cup, a 
small pewter basin, a board with sticks to 
stand on instead of a table, and a block or 
two in the corner instead of chairs. The 
family were the old man, his wife, and two 
children; all and every part being the pic¬ 
ture of poverty. Notwithstanding, both the 
hut and its inhabitants were very clean and 
lo tidy, to the crossing the old proverb that 
bare walls make giddy housewives. 

I blest myself that I was not one of this 
miserable crew; and the impressions their 
wretchedness formed in me caused me on 
the very spot to say: 

Though ill at ease, a stranger and alone. 

All my fatigues shall not extort a groan. 
These indigents have hunger with their 
20 ease; 

Their best is worse by half than my disease. 
Their miserable hut which heat and cold 
Alternately without repulse do hold; 

Their lodgings thin and hard, their Indian 
fare. 

Their mean apparel which the wretches 
wear, 

And their ten thousand ills which can’t be 
told 

30 Makes nature e’er ’tis middle-aged look 
old. 

When I reflect, my late fatigues do seem 
Only a notion or forgotten dream. 

I had scarce done thinking, when an 
Indian-like animal came to the door on a 
creature very much like himself in mien and 
feature as well as ragged clothing and hav¬ 
ing ’lit, makes an awkward scratch with his 
40 Indian shoe, and a nod, sits on the block, 
fumbles out his black junk, dips it in the 
ashes, and presents it piping hot to his 
muscheetos, and fell to sucking like a calf 
without speaking for near a quarter of an 
hour. At length the old man said, ‘How 
does Sarah do?’ who I understood was the 
wretch’s wife and daughter to the old man. 
He replied, ‘As well as can be expected, 
etc.’ So I remembered the old say, and 
50 supposed I knew Sarah’s case. But he 
being, as I understood, going over the 
river, as ugly as he was, I was glad to ask 
him to show me the way to Saxton’s at 
Stoningtown; which he promising, I ven¬ 
tured over with the old man’s assistance; 
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who having rewarded to content, with my 
tatter-tailed guide I rode on very slowly 
through Stoningtown, where the road was 
very stony and uneven. I asked the fellow, 
as we went, divers questions of the place 
and way, etc. I, being arrived at my coun¬ 
try, Saxton’s at Stoningtown, was very 
well accommodated both as to victuals and 
lodging, the only good of both I had found 
since my setting out. Here I heard there i 
was an old man and his daughter to come 
that way, bound to New London; and being 
now destitute of a guide, gladly waited for 
them, being in so good a harbor; and ac¬ 
cordingly, Thursday, October the 5th, 
about 3 in the afternoon, I set forward with 
neighbor Polly and Jemima, a girl about 
18 years old, whom he said he had been to 
fetch out of the Narragansetts, and said 
they had ridden thirty miles that day, on a 
sorry lean jade, with only a bag under her 
for a pillion, which the poor girl often com¬ 
plained was very uneasy. 

We made good speed along, which made 
poor Jemima make many a sour face, the 
marc being a very hard trotter; and after 
many a hearty and bitter ‘Oh!’ she at 
length lowed out: ‘Lawful heart, father! 
This bare marc hurts me dingeely. I’m 
direful sore I vow,’ with many words to that 
purpose. ‘Poor child,’ says gaffer, ‘she used 
to serve your mother so.’ ‘I don’t care how 
mother used to do,’ quoth Jemima in a pas¬ 
sionate tone, at which the old man laughed. 


and kicked his jade o’ the side, which made 
her jolt ten times harder. 

About seven that evening we came to 
New London Ferry; here, by reason of a 
very high wind, we met with great diffi¬ 
culty in getting over—the boat tossed ex¬ 
ceedingly, and our horses capered at a very 
surprizing rate and set us all in a fright; 
especially poor Jemima, who desired her 
o father to say, ‘So, Jack!’ to the jade to make 
her stand. But the careless parent taking no 
notice of her repeated desires, she roared 
out in a passionate manner: ‘Pray sooth, 
father, are you deaf? Say, “So, Jack,” to 
the jade, I tell you.’ The dutiful parent 
obeys, saying, ‘So, Jack, so, Jack,’ as 
gravely as if he’d been to saying catechism 
after young Miss, who with her fright 
looked of all colors in the rainbow, 
o Being safely arrived at the house of 
Mrs. Prentice’s in N. London, I treated 
neighbor Polly and daughter for their di¬ 
verting company and bid them farewell; 
and between nine and ten at night waited 
on the Reverend Mr. Gurdon Saltonstall, 
minister of the town, who kindly invited 
me to stay that night at his house, where 
I was very handsomely and plentifully 
treated and lodged; and made good the 
0 great character I had before heard con¬ 
cerning him, viz., that he was the most 
affable, courteous, generous, and best of 
men. 

1704 1825 


MATHER BYTES and JOSEPH GREEN 


1707-1788 

HYMNOLOGY ^ 

Dover, August 28,1780 

My dear Sir,— 

After I had wrote what I suppose you 
have got before now, I received yours of 

I The selection is from a letter first published in V Coll, 
of the Mass.Hist.Soc.iVLi69-']Sl in which has been 
substituted the version of Green’s parody as printed 
in the London Magazine for Nov.1733; and to which 
Byles’ rejoinder has been added, as published in 
Duyckinck, E.A. and G.L., eds.. Cyclopedia of Amer¬ 
ican LtVcratt4re(N.Y.,i855),I,i22. The titles to the 
selection and the last hymn have been supplied, and 
the text modernized by the editors. Byles’ original 
hymn was included in his Poems on Several Occasions 
(Boston,! 736). 


1706-1780 

the 9th inst., which fully accounts for your 
not coming here, and not only so, but 
‘leaves me to judge your feelings under 
such a disappointment.’ This is nearly the 
language of my last to you, so that it seems 
40 we have had mutual feelings on the occa¬ 
sion, and these you know are in many cases 
the best criterion of truth. . . , 

‘The Hymn composed for Dr. B.’ you 
request, and his parody upon it. . „ . The 
former I will give you, after first acquaint¬ 
ing you with the occasion of it, as I had it 
from his own mouth some years ago. N.B. 
He would not let me have a copy of his 
parody. The story is this. When Belcher 
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was Governor, he undertook a voyage to 
the eastward to treat with the Indians, and 
carried Byles (who was his nephew) as a 
chaplain. The ship sailed on a Sunday p.m. 
after service, but the weather was such that 
they were at sea the next Sunday, and it 
was necessary to perform Divine service on 
shipboard. B. had forgot his psalm-book, 
and the ship did not furnish one, so his in¬ 
genuity was set to work to supply the de¬ 
fect, which he did by composing an hymn 
‘Upon the Objects then in View.’ The 
hymn is printed in his collection, but be¬ 
cause you may not have seen it I will 
transcribe it:— 

Upon the Objects then in View 

Great God! Thy works our wonder raise. 

To Thee our swelling notes belong; 
While skies and winds and rocks and seas 
Around shall echo to our song. 

Thy power produced this mighty frame, 
Aloud to Thee the tempests roar; 

Or softer breezes tune Thy name 
Gently along the shelly shore. 

Round thee the scaly nation roves. 

Thy opening hand their joys bestow; 
Through all the blushing coral groves. 
These silent gay retreats below. 

See the broad sun forsake the skies. 

Glow on the waves, and downward slide; 
Anon! heaven opens all its eyes. 

And starbeams tremble in the tide. 

Each various scene, or day, or night, 

Lord, points to Thee our ravish’d soul; 
Thy glories fix our whole delight. 

So the touch’d needle courts the pole. 

The singing of this hymn furnished 
Joseph Green with the hint for the follow¬ 
ing piece of satire:— 

Hymn Composed for Dr. B. 

In David’s Psalms an oversight 

Byles found one morning o’er his tea. 
Alas! why did not David write 
A proper psalm to sing at sea? 


Thus ruminating on his feat. 

Ambitious thoughts at length prevailed; 

The bard determined to complete 
The part in which the prophet failed. 

Awhile he paused, and stroked his Muse,^ 
Then, taking up his tuneful pen. 

Wrote a few stanzas for the use 
Of his seafaring bretheren. 

lO 

The task performed, the bard content 
(Well chosen was each flowing word), 

On a short voyage himself he went. 

To hear it read and sung on board. 

What extasies of joy appear. 

What pleasures and unknown delights 

Thrilled the vain poet’s soul to hear 
Others repeat the things he writes. 

20 

Most aged Christians do aver 

(Their credit sure we may rely on). 

In former times that, after prayer, 

They used to sing a song of Zion. 

Our modern parson having prayed 
(Unless loud fame our faith beguiles). 

Sat down, took out his book, and said, 

‘Let’s sing a song of Mather Byles.’ 

30 

As soon as he began to read. 

The heads th’ assembly downward hung: 

But he with boldness did proceed, 

And thus he read, and thus they sung,— 

The Hymn 

With vast amazement we survey 
The wonders of the deep, 

40 Where mack’rel swim, and porpoise play. 
And crabs and lobsters creep. 

Fish of all kinds inhabit there. 

And throng the dark abode; 

There haddock, hake, and flounders are^ 
And eels, and perch, and cod. 

From raging winds and tempests free. 

So smooth that, as you pass, 

50 The shining surface seems to be 
A piece of Bristol glass. 

I ‘Alluding to his remarkable fondness for a cat, which 
was jocosely called his “Muse,” and on the death of 
which Green wrote an Elegy.* Belknap's note, V Coll, 
of the Mass.Hist, Soc.illt'jl. 
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But when the winds tempestuous rise. 

And foaming billows swell. 

The vessel mounts above the skies. 

Then lower sinks than hell. 

Our brains the tott’ring motion feel. 

And quickly wc become 
Giddy as new-dropped calves, and reel 
Like Indians drunk with rum. 

What praises then are due, that we 
Thus far have safely got, 

Amariscoggin tribe to see. 

And tribe of Pcnobscot\ 

Much of the fun of the piece consists in 
its being formed, as Byles’s real hymn was, 
on the objects then present. The ship at 
sea within view of the shore, the rising and 
falling of the waves, the rocks, the fish, the 
sun setting, the evening approaching, the 
needle in the binacle,—these were Byles's 
real objects. Green has funnified the mass 
of these, and has added the Indians, who 
were the principal objects of the voyage, 
and the rum which was on board to treat 
them with, as very important hints in such 
an occasional ode. If I can by any means 
get a copy of the parody (which by the by 
is a very good one, and turned the laugh 
upon Green in the time of it), I will send it 
you. . . . 

Hymn Composed for Mr. G. 

In Byles’s works an oversight 

Green spy’d, as once he smoked his 
chunk; 

Alas! that Byles should never write 
A song to sing, when folks are drunk. 

Thus in the chimney on his block. 

Ambition fired the ’ stiller’s pate; 

He summoned all his little stock. 

The poet’s volume to complete. 

Long paused the lout, and scratched his 
skull. 

Then took his chalk (he owned no pen). 
And scrawled some doggrel, for the whole 
Of his flip-drinking brethren. 

The task performed—^not to content— 
Ill-chosen was each Grub-street word; 
Straight to the tavern club he went. 

To hear it bellowed round the board. 


Unknown delights his ears explore. 

Inured to midnight caterwauls. 

To hear his hoarse companions roar. 

The horrid thing his dullness scrawls. 

The club, if fame we may rely on. 
Convened, to hear the drunken, catch. 

At the Three Horse Shoes, or Red Lion— 
Tippling began the night’s debauch. 

The little ’stiller took the pint 
10 Full fraught with flip and songs obscene, 
And, after a long stutt’ring, meant 
To sing a song of Josy Green. 

Soon as with stam’ring tongue, to read 
The drunken ballad, he began. 

The club from clam’ring straight recede. 

To hear him roar the thing alone. 

Song 

With vast amazement we survey 
20 The can so broad, so deep. 

Where punch succeeds to strong sangree. 
Both to delightful flip. 

Drink of all smacks, inhabit here, 

And throng the dark abode; 

Here’s rum, and sugar, and small beer, 

In a continual flood. 

From cruel thoughts and conscience free, 

30 From dram to dram we pass: 

Our cheeks, like apples, ruddy be; 

Our eyeballs look like glass. 

At once, like furies up we rise. 

Our raging passions swell; 

We hurl the bottle to the skies. 

But why, we cannot tell. 

Our brains a tott’ring motion feel, 

40 And quickly we become 

Sick, as with negro steaks, and reel 
Like Indians drunk with rum. 

Thus lost in deep tranquillity. 

We sit, supine and sot. 

Till we two moons distinctly see— 

Come give us t’other pot. 

I am your faithful and much obliged 
friend and servant, 

50 Jeremy Belknap 

To Ebenezer Hazard, Esq. 
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HYMN TO THE MORNING ' 

Awake, my soul, and with the constant 
morn 

Carol th’ Almighty’s praise; awake and tune 
The vocal shell to sympathetic sounds 
And heav’nly consort. Sec! the radiant sun 
Stains with etherial gold the varied cast 
And vast expanse; behold! with giant stride 
He’ advances ruddy, and with him returns 
The sweet vicissitude of day, and all 
Th’ obsequious train of filial colors. Now 
The vivid green extends her welcome sway 
O’er the sequestered lawns and smiling 

meads; 11 

And now the purpled violet resumes 
Its costly dye; and all th’ extended plains 
Confess th’ Almighty’s hand, of ornament 
Profuse. Behold! with fleshy pink they 
smile 

Enameled, and the daisy’s dwarfy bloom 
Of pallid hue, and gorgeous marigold. 

On ev’ry grassy sprig a pearly drop 
Hangs wav’ring, and with varied ray 
proclaims 

Its great progenitor. The liquid gem, 20 
Pendent and tremulous, with rival gleam 
Mimics the lustre of its parent orb. 

Vain Man’s best emblem! who, with 
borrowed light 

Which ev’ry touch destroys, against his 
God 

Dares wage an impious and gigantic war. 

From downy nest of artificial weft 
The sedulous airlings rise, and to their task 
Hie joyous. Or with gamesome wing they 
. cut 

The yielding fluent, and with transient 

touch 29 

Skim the moist element in sportive whirl; 
Or else to studious wand’rer’s curious view 
Delightful, they collect their grainy food 
And masticative stones. But heark! the 
grove, 

Respondent to the tuneful choir, resound 
Celestial symphony. The speckled thrush 
Of various note, and blackbird’s piercing 
sound, 

I The texts have been modernized by the editors. 


Conjoined to Philomela’s parting lay. 
Mournfully sweet, conspire to usher in 
The pompous morn. Nor shall my only 
voice 

Be wanting in the general hymn; of song 40 
Unskilful, yet with grateful hand I’ll touch 
The trembling string, and chant 
th’ Almighty’s praise. 

Vagrant, like the industrious bee. I’ll cull 
Nature’s choice sweets, and still with 
prying ken 

Descry the wonders of her fruitful womb. 

But see! the great exemplar of my verse. 
The lab’rer bee, assiduous rise! Behold! 
From waxen cell and more inglorious 
ease, 

Active he hastens, and with hov’ring buzz 
Extracts mellific juice. From bloom to 

bloom 50 

He wanders dainty, and with nice discern 
Rejects each vulgar sweet. Hail, mighty 
chief! 

Hyblsean wand’rer, hail! Still may’st thou 
sip 

The pure and elemental dews; whilst I, 
With daring song and more advent’rous 
foot. 

Attempt the steepy heights where Milton 
first. 

Great chieftain, solitary trod; and taught 
The list’ning world what Michael’s potent 
arm 

In fight could do, and human wit achieve. 

1736 

SONG 

Young poets in love 
Will call from above 

Cytherea, drest all in her graces and airs. 
And will tell their fond dreams of Ida’s 
soft grove. 

Of cupids, of doves, and of cars. 

Some Chloe beside. 

Or Sylvia must hide 

The name of the fair that possesses their 
heart; 

Thus sighing in pomp of poetical pride. 
They vainly make show of their art. 10 


no 
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III 


No poet am I^ 

And no dame of the sky. 

No fiction, shall ever disgrace my bright 
flame; 

That truth is most beautiful, none will 
deny. 

When I tell them that-is her 

name. 


Then fill up my glass; 

Here’s a health to the lass! 

As for Venus, I fairly now bid you adieu; 
Since on her you can never reflect any 
praise. 

I’ll not labor to compliment you. 20 

1736 


WILLIAM BYRD 

1674-1744 


A PROGRESS TO THE MINES, 

IN THE YEAR 1732 

Neighbors ^ 

Sept. 18. For the pleasure of the good com¬ 
pany of Mrs. Byrd, and her little governor, 
my son, I went about halfway to the falls in 
the chariot. There we halted, not far from a 
purling stream, and upon the stump of a 
propagate oak picked the bones of a piece of 
roast beef. By the spirit which that gave me, 
I was the better able to part with the dear 
companions of my travels, and to perform 
the rest of my journey on horseback by my¬ 
self. I reached Shaccoe’s before two o’clock, 
and crossed the river to the mills. I had the 
grief to find them both stand as still for the 
want of water as a dead woman’s tongue for 
want of breath. It had rained so little for 
many weeks above the falls that the naiads 
had hardly water enough left to wash their 
faces. However, as we ought to turn all our 
misfortunes to the best advantage, I di¬ 
rected Mr. Booker, my first minister there, 
to make use of the lowness of the water for 
blowing up the rocks at the mouth of the 
canal. For that purpose I ordered iron drills 
to be made about two foot long, pointed 
with steel, chisel-fashion, in order to make 
holes, into which we put our cartridges of 
powder, containing each about three ounces. 
There wanted skill among my engineers to 
choose the best parts of the stone for bor¬ 
ing, that we might blow to the most advan¬ 
tage. They made all their holes quite 
perpendicular, whereas they should have 
humored the grain of the stone for the more 
effectual execution. I ordered the points of 
the drills to be made chisel-way, rather 

I The selections from A Progress to the Mines have been 
xnodornized» and the title supplied by the editors. 


than the diamond, that they might need to 
be seldomer repaired, though in stone the 
diamond points would make the most dis¬ 
patch. The water now flowed out of the 
river so slowly that the miller was obliged 
to pond it up in the canal by setting open 
the flood-gates at the mouth and shutting 
those close at the mill. By this contrivance, 
he was able at any time to grind two or 
three bushels, either for his choice custom¬ 
ers or for the use of my plantations. Then I 
walked to the place where they broke the 
flax, which is wrought with much greater 
ease than the hemp, and is much better for 
spinning. From thence I paid a visit to the 
weaver, who needed a little of Minerva’s in¬ 
spiration to make the most of a piece of fine 
cloth. Then I looked in upon my Caledo¬ 
nian spinster, who was mended more in her 
looks than in her humor. However, she 
promised much, though at the same time 
intended to perform little. She is too high- 
spirited for Mr. Booker, who hates to have 
his sweet temper ruffled, and will rather 
suffer matters to go a little wrong some¬ 
times than give his righteous spirit any un¬ 
easiness. He is very honest, and would 
make an admirable overseer where servants 
will do as they are bid. But eye-servants, 
who want abundance of overlooking, are 
not so proper to be committed to his care. 
I found myself out of order and for that 
reason retired early, yet with all this pre¬ 
caution had a gentle fever in the night; but 
towards morning nature sat open all her 
gates, and drove it out in a plentiful per¬ 
spiration. . . . 

20. I continued the bark, and then tossed 
down my poached eggs, with as much ease 
as some good breeders slip children into 
the world. About nine I left the prudentest 


30 


40 
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orders I could think of with my vizier, and 
then crossed the river to Shaccoe’s. I made 
a running visit to three of my quarters, 
where, besides finding all the people well, I 
had the pleasure to see better crops than 
usual, both of corn and tobacco. I parted 
there with my intendant, and pursued my 
journey to Mr. Randolph’s, at Tuckahoe, 
without meeting with any adventure by the 
way. Here I foimd Mrs. Fleming, who was 
packing up her baggage with design to fol¬ 
low her husband the next day, who was 
gone to a new settlement in Goochland. 
Both he and she have been about seven 
years persuading themselves to remove to 
that retired part of the country, though 
they had the two strong arguments of health 
and interest for so doing. The widow smiled 
graciously upon me, and entertained me 
very handsomely. Here I learned all the 
tragical story of her daughter’s humble 
marriage with her uncle’s overseer. Besides 
the meanness of this mortal’s aspect, the 
man has not one visible qualification, ex¬ 
cept impudence, to recommend him to a 
female’s inclinations. But there is some¬ 
times such a charm in that Hibernian en¬ 
dowment that frail woman can’t withstand 
it, though it stand alone without any other 
recommendation. Had she run away with a 
gentleman or a pretty fellow, there might 
have been some excuse for her, though he 
were of inferior fortune; but to stoop to a 
dirty plebeian, without any kind of merit, is 
the lowest prostitution. I found the family 
justly enraged at it; and though I had more 
good nature than to join in her condemna¬ 
tion, yet I could devise no excuse for so 
senseless a prank as this young gentle¬ 
woman had played. Here good drink was 
more scarce than good victuals, the family 
being reduced to the last bottle of wine, 
which was therefore husbanded very care¬ 
fully. But the water was excellent. The heir 
of the family did not come home till late in 
the evening. He is a pretty young man, but 
had the misfortune to become his own mas¬ 
ter too soon. This puts young fellows upon 
wrong pursuits before they have sense to 
judge rightly for themselves, though at the 
same time they have a strange conceit of 
their own sufficiency, when they grow near 
twenty years old, especially if they happen 
to have a small smattering of learning. ’Tis 
then they fancy themselves wiser than all 


their tutors and governors, which makes 
them headstrong to all advice, and above 
all reproof and admonition. 

21. I was sorry in the morning to find 
myself stopped in my career by bad weather 
brought upon us by a northeast wind. This 
drives a world of raw, unkindly vapors 
upon us from Newfoundland, loaden with 
blight, coughs, and pleurisies. However, I 
lo complained not, lest I might be suspected 
to be tired of the good company, though 
Mrs. Fleming was not so much upon her 
guard, but mutinied strongly at the rain 
that hindered her from pursuing her dear 
husband. I said what I could to comfort a 
gentlewoman under so sad a disappoint¬ 
ment. I told her a husband that staged so 
much at home as her’s did could be no 
such violent rarity, as for a woman to ven- 
20 ture her precious health to go daggling 
through the rain after him, or to be miser¬ 
able if she happened to be prevented. That 
it was prudent for married people to fast 
sometimes frem one another, that they 
might come together again with the better 
stomach. That the best things in this world, 
if constantly used, are apt to be cloying, 
which a little absence and abstinence would 
prevent. Tliis was strange doctrine to a 
30 fond female, who fancies people should 
love with as little reason after marriage as 
before. In the afternoon Monsieur Marij, 
the minister of the parish, came to make me 
a visit. He had been a Romish priest, but 
found reasons, either spiritual or temporal, 
to quit that gay rehgion. The fault of this 
new convert is that he looks for as much re¬ 
spect from his Protestant flock as is paid to 
the popish clergy, which our ill-bred Hu- 
40 guenots don’t understand. Madam Marij 
had so much curiosity as to want to come 
too; but another horse was wanting, and she 
beheved it would have too vulgar an air to 
ride behind her husband. This woman was 
of the true exchange breed, full of discourse 
but void of discretion, and married a parson 
with the idle hopes he might some time or 
other come to be his grace of Canterbury. 
The gray mare is the better horse in that 
50 family, and the poor man submits to her 
wild vagaries for peace’s sake. She has just 
enough of the fine lady to run in debt and 
be of no signification in her household. And 
the only thing that can prevent her from 
undoing her loving husband will be that 
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nobody will trust them beyond the 16,000,' 
which is soon run out in a Goochland store. 
The way of dealing there is for some small 
merchant or pedlar to buy a Scotch penny¬ 
worth of goods, and clap 150 per cent upon 
that. At this rate the parson can't be paid 
much more for his preaching than 'tis 
worth. No sooner was our visitor retired, 
but the facetious widow was so kind as to 
let me into all this secret history, but was 
at the same time exceedingly sorry that the 
woman should be so indiscreet, and the 
man so tame as to be governed by an un¬ 
profitable and fantastical wife. 

22. We had another wet day, to try both 
Mrs. Fleming’s patience and my good 
breeding. The northeast wind commonly 
sticks by us three or four days, filling the 
atmosphere with damps, injurious both to 
man and beast. The worst of it was, we had 
no good liquor to warm our blood, and for¬ 
tify our spirits against so strong a malig¬ 
nity. However, I was cheerful under all 
these misfortunes, and expressed no con¬ 
cern but a decent fear lest my long visit 
might be troublesome. Since I was like to 
have thus much leisure, I endeavored to 
find out what subject a dull married man 
could introduce that might best bring the 
widow to the use of her tongue. At length I 
discovered she was a notable quack, and 
therefore paid that regard to her knowledge 
as to put some questions to her about the 
bad distemper that raged then in the coun¬ 
try. I mean the bloody flux, that was 
brought us in the negro-ship consigned to 
Col. Braxton. She told me she made use of 
very simple remedies in that case, with very 
good success. She did the business either 
with Hartshorn drink, that had plantain 
leaves boiled in it, or else with a strong de¬ 
coction of St. Andrew’s Cross, in new milk 
instead of water. I agreed with her that 
those remedies might be very good, but 
would be more effectual after a dose or two 
of Indian physic. But for fear this conver¬ 
sation might be too grave for a widow, I 
turned the discourse, and began to talk of 
plays, and finding her taste lay most to¬ 
wards comedy, I offered my service to read 
one to her, which she kindly accepted. She 
produced the second part of The Beggar's 
Operuy which had diverted the town for 

I X 6,000 pounds of tobacco was the legal salary of a 
minister. 


US 

40 nights successively, and gained four 
thousand pounds to the author. This was 
not owing altogether to the wit or humor 
that sparkled in it, but to some political re¬ 
flections that seemed to hit the ministry. 
But the great advantage of the author was 
that his interest was solicited by the Duch¬ 
ess of Queensbury, which no man could re¬ 
fuse who had but half an eye in his head, or 
10 half a guinea in his pocket. Her grace, like 
Death, spared nobody, but even took my 
Lord Selkirk in for two guineas, to repair 
which extravagance he lived upon Scotch 
herrings two months afterwards. But the 
best story was, she made a very smart of¬ 
ficer in his majesty’s guards give her a 
guinea, who swearing at the same time 
’twas all he had in the world, she sent him 
fifty for it the next day, to reward his obe- 
20 dicnce. After having acquainted my com¬ 
pany with the history of the play, I read 
three acts of it, and left Mrs. Fleming and 
Mr. Randolph to finish it, who read as well 
as most actors do at a rehearsal. Thus we 
killed the time, and triumphed over the 
bad weather. 

23. The clouds continued to drive from 
the northeast, and to menace us with more 
rain. But as the lady resolved to venture 
30 through it, I thought it a shame for me to 
venture to flinch. Therefore, after fortify¬ 
ing myself with two capacious dishes of cof¬ 
fee, and making my compliments to the 
ladies, I mounted, and Mr. Randolph was 
so kind as to be my guide. At the distance 
of about three miles, in a path as narrow as 
that which leads to heaven, but much more 
dirty, we reached the homely dwelling of 
the Reverend Mr. Marij. His land is much 
40 more barren than his wife, and needs all 
Mr. Bradley’s skill in agriculture to make it 
bring corn. Thence we proceeded five miles 
farther, to a mill of Mr. Randolph’s, that is 
apt to stand still when there falls but little 
rain, and to be carried away when there 
falls a great deal. Then we pursued a very 
blind path four miles farther, which puz¬ 
zled my guide, who I suspect led me out of 
the way. At length we came into a great 
50 road, where he took leave, after giving me 
some very confused directions, and so left 
me to blunder out the rest of the journey by 
myself. I lost myself more than once, but 
soon recovered the right way again. About 
three miles after quitting my guide, I 
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passed the south branch of Pamunkey 
River, near fifty yards over, and full of 
stones. After this, I had eight miles to 
Mr. Chiswell’s, where I arrived at about 
two o’clock, and saved my dinner. I was 
very handsomely entertained, finding every 
thing very clean, and very good. I had not 
seen Mrs. Chiswell in twenty-four years, 
which, alas! had made great havoc with her 
pretty face, and plowed very deep furrows lo 
in her fair skin. It was impossible to know 
her again, so much the flower was faded. 
However, though she was grown an old 
woman, yet she was one of those absolute 
rarities, a very good old woman. I found 
Mr. Chiswell a sensible, well-bred man, and 
very frank in communicating his knowledge 
in the mystery of making iron, wherein he 
has had long experience. I told him I was 
come to spy the land, and inform myself of 20 
die expense of carrying on an iron work 
with effect; that I sought my instruction 
from him, who understood the whole mys¬ 
tery, having gained full experience in every 
part of it; only I was very sorry he had 
bought that experience so dear. He an¬ 
swered that he would, with great sincerity, 
let me into the little knowledge he had, and 
so we immediately entered upon the busi¬ 
ness. ... 30 

27. ... I took my leave about ten, and 
drove over a spacious level road ten miles, 
to a bridge built over the river Po, which is 
one of the four branches of the Mattaponi, 
about forty yards wide. Two miles beyond 
that, we passed by a plantation belonging 
to the Company, of about 500 acres, where 
they keep a great number of oxen to relieve 
those that have dragged their loaded carts 
thus far. Three miles farther we came to 40 
the Germanna road, where I quitted the 
chair and continued my journey on horse¬ 
back. I rode eight miles together over a 
stony road, and had on either side con¬ 
tinual poisoned fields, with nothing but 
saplings growing on them. Then I came 
into the main county road, that leads from 
Fredericksburg to Germanna, which last 
place I reached in ten miles more. This 
famous town consists of Colonel Spots- 50 
wood’s enchanted castle on one side of the 
street, and a baker’s dozen of ruinous tene¬ 
ments on the other, where so many German 
families had dwelt some years ago; but are 
now removed ten miles higher, in the fork 


of Rappahannock, to land of their own. 
There had also been a chapel about a bow¬ 
shot from the Colonel’s house, at the end 
of an avenue of cherry trees, but some pious 
people had lately burnt it down, with in¬ 
tent to get another built nearer to their own 
homes. Here I arrived about three o’clock, 
and found only Mrs. Spots wood at home, 
who received her old acquaintance with 
many a gracious smile. I was carried into a 
room elegantly set off with pier glasses, the 
largest of which came soon after to an odd 
misfortune. Amongst other favorite ani¬ 
mals that cheered this lady’s solitude, a 
brace of tame deer ran familiarly about the 
house, and one of them came to stare at 
me as a stranger. But unluckily spying his 
own figure in the glass, he made a spring 
over the tea table that stood under it and 
shattered the glass to pieces, and falling 
back upon the tea table, made a terrible 
fracas among the china. This exploit was 
so sudden and accompanied with such a 
noise that it surprised me, and perfectly 
frightened Mrs. Spotswood. But ’twas 
worth all the damage to show the modera¬ 
tion and good humor with which she bore 
this disaster. In the evening the noble 
Colonel came home from his mines, who 
saluted me very civilly, and Mrs. Spots- 
wood’s sister. Miss Theky, who had been 
to meet liim m cavalier^ was so kind too as 
to bid me welcome. We talked over a legend 
of old stories, supped about nine, and 
then prattled with the ladies, till ’twas time 
for a traveler to retire. In the meantime I 
observed my old friend to be very uxorious, 
and exceedingly fond of his children. This 
was so opposite to the maxims he used to 
preach up before he was married that I 
could not forbear rubbing up the memory 
of them. But he gave a very good-natured 
turn to his change of sentiments by alleging 
that whoever brings a poor gentlewoman 
into so solitary a place, from all her friends 
and acquaintance, would be ungrateful not 
to use her and all that belongs to her with 
all possible tenderness. 

28. We all kept snug in our several 
apartments till nine, except Miss Theky, 
who was the housewife of the family. At 
that hour we met over a pot of coffee, 
which was not quite strong enough to give 
us the palsy. After breakfast the Colonel 
and I left the ladies to their domestic af- 
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fairs and took a turn in the garden, which 
has nothing beautiful but three terrace 
walks that fall in slopes one below another. 

I let him understand that besides the 
pleasure of paying him a visit I came to be 
instructed by so great a master in the mys¬ 
tery of making of iron, wherein he had led 
the way and was the Tubal Cain of Vir¬ 
ginia. He corrected me a little there, by 
assuring me he was not only the first in this lo 
country but the first in North America who 
had erected a regular furnace. That they 
ran altogether upon bloomeries in New 
England and Pennsylvania, till his example 
had made them attempt greater works. But 
in this last colony, they have so few ships to 
carry their iron to Great Britain that they 
must be content to make it only for their 
own use, and must be obliged to manufac¬ 
ture it when they have done. That he hoped 20 
he had done the cotmtry very great service 
by setting so good an example. That the 
four furnaces now at work in Virginia cir¬ 
culated a great sum of money for provi¬ 
sions and all other necessaries in the adja¬ 
cent counties. That they took off a great 
number of hands from planting tobacco and 
employed them in works that produced a 
large sum of money in England to the 
persons concerned, whereby the country is 30 
so much the richer. That they are besides a 
considerable advantage to Great Britain, 
because it lessens the quantity of bar iron 
imported from Spain, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Muscovy, which used to be 
no less than 20,000 tons yearly, though at 
the same time no sow iron is imported 
thither from any country but only from the 
plantations. For most of tliis bar iron they 
do not only pay silver, but our friends in 40 
the Baltic are so nice, they even expect to 
be paid all in crown pieces. On the con¬ 
trary, all the iron they receive from the 
plantations, they pay for it in their own 
manufactures, and send for it in their own 
shipping. Then I inquired after his own 
mines, and hoped, as he was the first that 
engaged in this great imdertaldng, that he 
had brought them to the most perfection. 

He told me he had iron in several parts of 50 
his great tract of land, consisting of 45,000 
acres. But that the mine he was at work 
upon was thirteen miles below Germanna. 
That his ore (which was very rich) he 
raised a mile from his furnace, and was 
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obliged to cart the iron, when it was made, 
fifteen miles to Massaponax, a plantation 
he had upon Rappahannock River; but 
that the road was exceeding good, gently 
declining all the way, and had no more than 
one hill to go up in the whole journey. For 
this reason his loaded carts went it in a day 
without difficulty. He said it was true his 
works were of the oldest standing: but that 
his long absence in England and the 
wretched management of Mr. Greame, 
whom he had entrusted with his affairs, 
had put him back very much. That w'hat 
with neglect and severity, above eighty of 
his slaves were lost while he was in Eng¬ 
land, and most of his cattle starved. That 
his furnace stood still great part of the 
time, and all his plantations ran to ruin. 
That indeed he was rightly served for com¬ 
mitting his affairs to the care of a mathe¬ 
matician, whose thoughts were always 
among the stars. That nevertheless, since 
his return, he had applied himself to rec¬ 
tify his steward’s mistakes and bring his 
business again into order. That now he had 
contrived to do everything with his own 
people except raising the mine and running 
the iron, by which he had contracted his 
expense very much. Nay, he believed that 
by his directions he could bring sensible 
negroes to perform those parts of the work 
tolerably well. But at the same time he gave 
me to understand that his furnace had done 
no great feats lately, because he had been 
taken up in building an air furnace at 
Massaponax, which he had now brought 
to perfection, and should be thereby able 
to furnish the whole country with all sorts 
of cast iron, as cheap and as good as ever 
came from England. I told him he must do 
one thing more to have a full vent for those 
commodities, he must keep a shallop run¬ 
ning into all the rivers, to carry his wares 
home to people’s own doors. And if he 
would do that I would set a good example, 
and take of a whole ton of them. Our con¬ 
versation on this subject continued till 
dinner, which was both elegant and plen¬ 
tiful. The afternoon was devoted to the 
ladies, who showed me one of their most 
beautiful walks. They conducted me 
through a shady lane to the landing, and by 
the way made me drink some very fine 
water that issued from a marble fountain, 
and ran incessantly. Just behind it was a 
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covered bench, where Miss Theky often 
sat and bewailed her virginity. Then we 
proceeded to the river, which is the south 
branch of Rappahannock, about fifty yards 
wide, and so rapid that the ferry boat is 
drawn over by a chain, and therefore called 
the Rapidan. At night we drank prosperity 
to all the Coloners projects in a bowl of 
rack punch, and then retired to our devo¬ 
tions. lO 

29, Having employed about two hours 
in retirement, I sallied out at the first sum¬ 
mons to breakfast, where our conversation 
with the ladies, like whip sillabub, was very 
pretty, but had nothing in it. This it seems 
was Miss Theky’s birthday, upon which I 
made her my compliments, and wished she 
might live twice as long a married woman 
as she had lived a maid. I did not presume 
to pry into the secret of her age, nor was 20 
she forward to disclose it, for this humble 
reason, lest I should think her wisdom fell 
short of her years. She contrived to make 
this day of her birth a day of mourning, for 
having nothing better at present to set her 
affections upon, she had a dog that was a 
great favorite. It happened that very morn¬ 
ing the poor cur had done something very 
uncleanly upon the Colonel’s bed, for 
which he was condemned to die. However, 30 
upon her entreaty, she got him a reprieve; 
but was so concerned that so much severity 
should be intended on her birthday that 
she was not to be comforted; and lest such 
another accident might oust the poor cur 
of his clergy, she protested she would 
board out her dog at a neighbor’s house, 
where she hoped he would be more kindly 
treated. Then the Colonel and I took an¬ 
other turn in the garden, to discourse far- 40 
ther on the subject of iron. He was very 
frank in communicating all his dear-bought 
experience to me, and told me very civilly 
he would not only let me into the whole 
secret, but would make a journey to James 
River and give me his faithful opinion of 
all my conveniences. For his part he wished 
there were many more iron-works in the 
country, provided the parties concerned 
would preserve a constant harmony among 50 
themselves, and meet and consult fre¬ 
quently what might be for their common 
advantage. By this they might be better able 
to manage the workmen, and reduce their 
wages to what was just and reasonable. 


After this frank speech, he began to explain 
the whole charge of an iron-work. He said 
there ought at least to be an hundred 
negroes employed in it, and those upon 
good land would make corn and raise pro¬ 
visions enough to support themselves and 
the cattle, and do every other part of the 
business. That the furnace might be built 
for £700, and made ready to go to work, if 
I went the nearest way to do it, especially 
since, coming after so many, I might cor¬ 
rect their errors and avoid their miscar¬ 
riages. That if I had ore and wood enough, 
and a convenient stream of water to set the 
furnace upon, having neither too much nor 
too httle water, I might undertake the 
affair with a full assurance of success, pro¬ 
vided the distance of carting be not too 
great, which is exceedingly burdensome. 
That there must be abundance of wheel 
carriages shod with iron and several teams 
of oxen provided to transport the wood that 
is to be coaled, and afterwards the coal and 
ore to the furnace, and last of all the sow 
iron to the nearest water carriage, and carry 
back limestone and other necessaries from 
thence to the works; and a sloop also would 
be useful to carry the iron on board the 
ships, the masters not being always in the 
humor to fetch it. Then he enumerated the 
people that were to be hired, viz.: a foimder, 
a minc-raiser, a collier, a stock-taker, a 
clerk, a smith, a carpenter, a wheelwright, 
and several carters. That these altogether 
will be a standing charge of about £500 a 
year. That the amount of freight, custom, 
commission and other charges in England, 
comes to 27s a ton. But that the merchants 
yearly find out means to inflame the ac¬ 
count with new articles, as they do in those 
of tobacco. That, upon the whole matter, 
the expenses here and in England may be 
computed modestly at £3 a ton. And the 
rest that the iron sells for will be clear gain, 
to pay for the land and negroes, which ’tis 
to be hoped will be £3 more for every ton 
that is sent over. As this account agreed 
pretty near with that which Mr. Chiswell 
had given me, I set it down (notwith¬ 
standing it may seem a repetition of the 
same thing) to prove that both these gentle¬ 
men were sincere in their representations. 
We had a Michaelmas goose for dinner, of 
Aliss Theky*s own raising, who was now 
good-natured enough to forget the jeop- 
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ardy of her dog. In the afternoon we walked 
in a meadow by the riverside, which winds 
in the form of a horseshoe about Germanna, 
making it a peninsula containing about 
400 acres. Rappahannock forks about four¬ 
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teen miles below this place, the northern 
branch being the larger, and consequently 
must be the river that bounds my lord 
Fairfax’s grant of the northern neck. 

1732 1841 
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SARAH PIFRREPONT ^ 

They say there is a young lady in [New 
Haven] who is beloved of that Great Being, 
who made and rules the world, and that 
there are certain seasons in which this 
Great Being, in some way or other invisible, 
comes to her and fills her mind with ex¬ 
ceeding sweet delight, and that she hardly 
cares for anything, except to meditate on 
Him—that she expects after a while to be 
received up where He is, to be raised up out 
of the world and caught up into heaven; 
being assured that He loves her too well to 
let her remain at a distance from Him al¬ 
ways. There she is to dwell with Him, and 
to be ravished with His love and delight for¬ 
ever. Therefore, if you present all the 
world before her, with the richest of its 
treasures, she disregards it and cares not 
for it, and is unmindful of any pain or 
affliction. She has a strange sweetness in 
her mind, and singular purity in her affec¬ 
tions; is most just and conscientious in all 
her conduct; and you could not persuade 
her to do any thing wrong or sinful, if you 
would give her all the wqrld, lest she should 
offend this Great Being. She is of a won¬ 
derful sweetness, calmness and universal 
benevolence of mind; especially after this 
Great God has manifested Himself to her 
mind. She will sometimes go about from 
place to place, singing sweetly; and seems 
to be always full of joy and pleasure; and no 
one knows for what. She loves to be alone, 

I Sarah Pierrepont became in 1727 Edwards’ wife. At 
the time of this apostrophe, written on a blank leaf of a 
book, she was but thirteen. The concept of such a 
mystical union with God is not uncommon among the 
Puritans, nor among the highly religious of any sect; 
the Christian precedent being set by the religious inter¬ 
pretations of the amorous songs ascribed to Solomon. 
The text, as printed above, has been modernized by 
the editors. 


walking in the fields and groves, and seems 
to have some one invisible always convers¬ 
ing with her. 

1723 1829 

10 

NATURE 2 

We have shown that the Son of God 
created the world for this very end, to 
communicate Himself in an image of His 
own excellency. He communicates Him¬ 
self properly only to spirits, and they only 
are capable of being proper images of His 
excellency, for they only are properly 
20 ‘beings,’ as we have shown. Yet He com¬ 
municates a sort of a shadow or glimpse of 
His excellencies to bodies which, as we 
have shown, are but the shadows of beings 
and not real beings. He who, by His im¬ 
mediate influence, gives being every mo¬ 
ment, and by His spirit actuates the world, 
because He inclines to communicate Him¬ 
self and His excellencies, doth doubtless 
communicate His excellency to bodies, as 
30 far as there is any consent or analogy. And 
the beauty of face and sweet airs in men 
are not always the effect of the correspond¬ 
ing excellencies of mind; yet the beauties 
of nature are really emanations or shadows 
of the excellency of the Son of God. 

So that, when we are delighted with 
flowery meadows and gentle breezes of 
wind, we may consider that we see only the 
emanations of the sweet benevolence of 
40 Jesus Christ. When we behold the fragrant 
rose and lily, we see His love and purity. 
So the green trees and fields, and singing of 
birds, are the emanations of His infinite 
joy and benignity. The easiness and nat¬ 
uralness of trees and vines are shadows of 
His beauty and loveliness. The crystal 

2 The text has been modernized from an undated frag¬ 
ment, and the title is that generally adopted by editors. 
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rivers and murmuring streams are the 
footsteps of His favor, grace, and beauty. 
When we behold the light and brightness 
of the sun, the golden edges of an evening 
cloud, or the beauteous bow, we behold the 
adumbrations of His glory and goodness; 
and in the blue sky, of His mildness and 
gentleness. There are also many things 
wherein we may behold His awful maj¬ 
esty: in the sun in His strength, in comets, lo 
in thunder, in the hovering thunder¬ 
clouds, in ragged rocks and the brows of 
mountains. That beauteous light with 
which the world is filled in a clear day is a 
lively shadow of His spotless holiness, and 
happiness and delight in communicating 
Himself. And doubtless this is a reason that 
Christ is compared so often to those things, 
and called by their names, as the Sun of 
Righteousness, the morning-star, the rose 20 
of Sharon, and lily of the valley, the apple- 
tree among trees of the wood, a bundle of 
myrrh, a roe, or a young hart. By this we 
may discover the beauty of many of those 
metaphors and similes which to an un- 
philosophical person do seem so uncouth. 

In like manner, when we behold the 
beauty of man’s body in its perfection, we 
still see like emanations of Christ’s divine 
perfections, although they do not always 30 
flow from the mental excellencies of the 
person that has them. But wc see the most 
proper image of the beauty of Christ when 
we see beauty in the human soul. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE ^ 

I HAD a variety of concerns and exercises 
about my soul from my childhood; but had 40 
two more remarkable seasons of awakening, 
before I met with that change by which I 
was brought to those new dispositions, and 
that new sense of things, that I have since 
had. The first time was when I was a boy, 
some years before I went to college, at a 
time of remarkable awakening in my fath¬ 
er’s congregation. I was then very much af¬ 
fected for many months, and concerned 
about the things of religion, and my soul’s 50 
salvation; and was abundant in duties. I 
used to pray five times a day in secret, and 
to spend much time in religious talk with 
other boys, and used to meet with them to 

t The tact has been modernized by the editors. 


pray together. I experienced I know not 
what kind of delight in religion. My mind 
was much engaged in it, and had much self- 
righteous pleasure; and it was my delight to 
abound in religious duties. I with some of 
my schoolmates joined together, and built a 
booth in a swamp, in a very retired spot, for 
a place of prayer. And besides, I had par¬ 
ticular secret places of my own in the 
woods, where I used to retire by myself; 
and was from time to time much affected. 
My affections seemed to be lively and easily 
moved, and I seemed to be in my element 
when engaged in religious duties. And I am 
ready to think, many are deceived with such 
affections, and such a kind of delight as I 
then had in religion, and mistake it for 
grace. 

But in process of time, my convictions 
and affections wore off; and I entirely lost 
all those affections and delights and left off 
secret prayer, at least as to any constant 
performance of it; and returned like a dog 
to his vomit, and went on in the ways of sin. 
Indeed I was at times very uneasy, espe¬ 
cially towards the latter part of my time at 
college; when it pleased God, to seize me 
with the pleurisy; in which he brought me 
nigh to the grave, and shook me over the pit 
of hell. And yet, it was not long after my re¬ 
covery, before I fell again into my old ways 
of sin. But God would not suffer me to go 
on with my quietness; I had great and vio¬ 
lent inward struggles, till, after many con¬ 
flicts, with wicked inclinations, repeated 
resolutions, and bonds that I laid myself 
under by a kind of vows to God, I was 
brought wholly to break off all former 
wicked ways, and all ways of known out¬ 
ward sin; and to apply myself to seek salva¬ 
tion, and practice many religious duties; 
but without that kind of affection and de¬ 
light which I had formerly experienced. 
My concern now wrought more by inward 
struggles and conflicts, and self-reflections. 
I made seeking my salvation the main busi¬ 
ness of my life. But yet, it seems to me, 
I sought after a miserable manner; which 
has made me sometimes since to question, 
whether ever it issued in that which was 
saving; being ready to doubt, whether such 
miserable seeking ever succeeded. I was in¬ 
deed brought to seek salvation in a manner 
that I never was before; I felt a spirit to 
part with all things in the world, for an 
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interest in Christ.—My concern contin¬ 
ued and prevailed, with many exercising 
thoughts and inward struggles; but yet it 
never seemed to be proper to express that 
concern by the name of terror. 

From my childhood up, my mind had 
been full of objections against the doctrine 
of God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom He 
would to eternal life, and rejecting whom He 
pleased; leaving them eternally to perish, 10 
and be everlastingly tormented in hell. It 
used to appear like a horrible doctrine to 
me. But I remember the time very well, 
when I seemed to be convinced, and fully 
satisfied, as to this sovereignty of God, and 
His justice in thus eternally disposing of 
men according to His sovereign pleasure. 

But never could give an account, how, or 
by what means, I was thus convinced, not 
in the least imagining at the time, nor a 20 
long time after, that there was any extraor¬ 
dinary influence of God’s Spirit in it; but 
only that now I saw further, and my reason 
apprehended the justice and reasonableness 
of it. However, my mind rested in it; and it 
put an end to all those cavils and objections. 
And there has been a wonderful alteration 
in my mind, with respect to the doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty, from that day to this; so 
that I scarce ever have found so much as the 30 
rising of an objection against it, in the most 
absolute sense, in God’s shewing mercy to 
whom He will shew mercy, and hardening 
whom He will. God’s absolute sovereignty 
and justice, with respect to salvation and 
damnation, is what my mind seems to rest 
assured of, as much as of any thing that I 
see with my eyes; at least it is so at times. 

But I have often, since that first conviction, 
had quite another Idnd of sense of God’s 40 
sovereignty than I had then. I have often 
since had not only a conviction, but a de¬ 
lightful conviction. The doctrine has very 
often appeared exceeding pleasant, bright, 
and sweet. 

Absolute sovereignty is what I love to as¬ 
cribe to God. But my first conviction was 
not so. 

The first instance that I remember of 
that sort of inward, sweet delight in God 50 
and divine things that I have lived much in 
since, was on reading those words, i Tim. 
i:i7: ‘Now unto the King eternal, immor¬ 
tal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor 
and glory forever and ever, Amen.’ As I 


read the words, there came into my soul, 
and was as it were diffused through it, a 
sense of the glory of the Divine Being; a 
new sense, quite different from any thing I 
ever experienced before. Never any words 
of scripture seemed to me as these words 
did. I thought within myself, how excellent 
a being that was, and how happy I should 
be, if I might enjoy that God, and be wrapt 
up in heaven, and be as it were swallowed 
up in Him forever! I kept saying, and as it 
were singing over these words of scripture 
to myself; and went to pray to God that I 
might enjoy Him, and prayed in a manner 
quite different from what I used to do; with 
a new sort of affection. But it never came 
into my thought, that there was any thing 
spiritual, or of a saving nature in this. 

From about that time, I began to have a 
new kind of apprehensions and ideas of 
Christ, and the work of redemption, and 
the glorious way of salvation by Him. An in¬ 
ward, sweet sense of these things, at times, 
came into my heart; and my soul was led 
away in pleasant views and contemplations 
of them. And my mind was greatly engaged 
to spend my time in reading and meditating 
on Christ, on the beauty and excellency of 
His person, and the lovely way of salvation 
by free grace in Him. I found no books so 
delightful to me, as those that treated of 
these subjects. Those words, Cant.ii:i,uscd 
to be abundantly with me: T am the Rose 
of Sharon, and the Lily of the valleys.’ 
The words seemed to me, sweetly to repre¬ 
sent the loveliness and beauty of Jesus 
Christ. The whole book of Canticles used 
to be pleasant to me, and 1 used to be much 
in reading it, about that time; and found, 
from time to time, an inward sweetness, 
that would carry me away, in my contem¬ 
plations. This I know not how to express 
otherwise, than by a calm, sweet abstrac¬ 
tion of soul from all the concerns of this 
world; and sometimes a kind of vision, or 
fixed ideas and imaginations, of being alone 
in the mountains, or some solitary wilder¬ 
ness, far from all mankind, sweetly con¬ 
versing with Christ, and wrapt and swal¬ 
lowed up in God. The sense I had of divine 
things, would often of a sudden kindle up, 
as it were, a sweet burning in my heart; an 
ardor of soul, that I know not how to ex¬ 
press. 

Not long after I began to experience 
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these things, I gave an account to my father 
of some things that had passed in my mind. 
I was pretty much affected by the discourse 
we had together; and when the discourse 
was ended, I walked abroad alone, in a soli¬ 
tary place in my father’s pasture for con¬ 
templation. And as I was walking there and 
looking up on the sky and clouds, there 
came into my mind so sweet a sense of the 
glorious majesty and grace of God, that I 
know not how to express. I seemed to see 
them both in a sweet conjunction; majesty 
and meekness joined together; it was a gen¬ 
tle, and holy majesty; and also a majestic 
meekness; a high, great, and holy gentle¬ 
ness. 

After this my sense of divine things 
gradually increased, and became more and 
more lively, and had more of that inward 
sweetness. The appearance of every thing 
was altered; there seemed to be, as it were, 
a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of divine 
glory, in almost every thing. God’s excel¬ 
lency, His wisdom. His purity and love, 
seemed to appear in every thing; in the sun, 
moon, and stars; in the clouds, and blue 
sky; in the grass, flowers, trees; in the water, 
and all nature; which used greatly to fix my 
mind. I often used to sit and view the moon 
for continuance; and in the day, spent much 
time in viewing the clouds and sky, to be¬ 
hold the sweet glory of God in these things; 
in the mean time, singing forth, with a 
low voice; my contemplations of the Cre¬ 
ator and Redeemer. And scarce any tiling, 
among all the works of nature, was so de¬ 
lightful to me as thunder and lightning; 
formerly, nothing had been so terrible to 
me. Before, I used to be uncommonly terri¬ 
fied with thunder, and to be struck with ter¬ 
ror when I saw a thunder storm rising; but 
now, on the contrary, it rejoiced me. I felt 
God, so to speak, at the first appearance of a 
thunder storm; and used to take the oppor¬ 
tunity, at such times, to fix myself in order 
to view the clouds, and see the lightnings 
play, and hear the majestic and awful voice 
of God’s thunder, which oftentimes was ex¬ 
ceedingly entertaining, leading me to sweet 
contemplations of my great and glorious 
God. While thus engaged, it always seemed 
natural to me to sing, or chant for my medi¬ 
tations; or, to speak my thoughts in solilo¬ 
quies vidth a singing voice. 

I felt then great satisfaction^ as to my 


good state; but that did not content me, 1 
had vehement longings of soul after God 
and Christ, and after more holiness, where¬ 
with my heart seemed to be full, and ready 
to break; which often brought to my mind 
the words of the Psalmist, Psal.cxix:28: ‘My 
soul breaketh for the longing it hath.’ I often 
felt a mourning and lamenting in my heart, 
that I had not turned to God sooner, 
lo that I might have had more time to grow in 
grace. My mind was greatly fixed on divine 
things; almost perpetually in the contem¬ 
plation of them. I spent most of my time in 
thinking of divine things, year after year; 
often walking alone in the woods, and soli¬ 
tary places, for meditation, soliloquy, and 
prayer, and converse with God; and it was 
always my manner, at such times, to sing 
forth my contemplations. I was almost con- 
20 stantly in ejaculatory prayer, wherever I was. 
Prayer seemed to be natural to me, as the 
breath by which the inward burnings of my 
heart had vent. The delights which I now 
felt in the things of religion, were of an ex¬ 
ceedingly different kind from those before 
mentioned, that I had when a boy; and 
what I then had no more notion of than 
one born blind has of pleasant and beauti¬ 
ful colors. They were of a more inward, 
30 pure, soul-animating and refreshing nature. 
Those former delights never reached the 
heart; and did not arise from any sight of 
the divine excellency of the things of God, 
or any taste of the soul-satisfying and hfe- 
giving good there is in them. 

My sense of divine things seemed gradu¬ 
ally to increase, until I went to preach at 
New York, which was about a year and a 
half after they began; and while I was there, 
40 I felt them, very sensibly, in a higher degree 
than I had done before. My longings after 
God and holiness, were much increased. 
Pure and humble, holy and heavenly Chris¬ 
tianity, appeared exceedingly amiable to 
me. I felt a burning desire to be in every 
thing a complete Christian; and conform to 
the blessed image of Christ; and that I 
might live, in all things, according to the 
pure and blessed rules of the gospel. I had 
50 an eager thirsting after progress in these 
tl^gs; which put me upon pursuing and 
pressing after them. It was my continual 
strife day and night, and constant inquiry, 
how I should be more holy, and live more 
holily, and more becoming a child of God> > 
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and a disciple of Christ. I now sought an in¬ 
crease of grace and holiness, and a holy 
life, with much more earnestness, than ever 
I sought grace before I had it. I used to be 
continually examining myself, and studying 
and contriving for likely ways and means, 
how I should live holily, with far greater 
diligence and earnestness, than ever I pur¬ 
sued any thing in my life; but yet with too 
great a dependence on my own strength; 
which afterwards proved a great damage to 
me. My experience had not then taught me, 
as it has done since, my extreme feebleness 
and impotence, every manner of way; and 
the bottomless depths of secret corruption 
and deceit there was in my heart. However, 
I went on with my eager pursuit after more 
holiness, and conformity to Christ. 

The heaven I desired was a heaven of 
holiness; to be with God, and to spend my 
eternity in divine love, and holy commun¬ 
ion with Christ. My mind was very much 
taken up with contemplations on heaven, 
and the enjoyments there, and living there 
in perfect holiness, humility and love. And 
it used at that time to appear a great part of 
the happiness of heaven, that there the 
saints could express their love to Christ. It 
appeared to me a great clog and burden, 
that what I felt within, I could not express 
as I desired. The inward ardor of my soul, 
seemed to be hindered and pent up, and 
could not freely flame out as it would. I 
used often to think, how in heaven this 
principle should freely and fully vent and 
express itself. Heaven appeared exceed¬ 
ingly delightful, as a world of love; and that 
all happiness consisted in living in pure, 
humble, heavenly, divine love. 

I remember the thoughts I used then to 
have of holiness; and said sometimes to my¬ 
self, ‘I do certainly know that I love holi¬ 
ness, such as the gospel prescribes.’ It ap¬ 
peared to me, that there was nothing in it 
but what was ravishingly lovely; the highest 
beauty and amiableness—a divine beauty; 
far purer than any thing here upon earth; 
and that every thing else was like mire and 
defilement, in comparison of it. 

Holiness, as I then wrote down some of 
my contemplations on it, appeared to me to 
be of a sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, 
calm nature; which brought an inexpress¬ 
ible purity, brightness, peacefulness and 
ravishment to the soul. In other words. 
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that it made the soul like a field or garden of 
God, with all manner of pleasant flowers; 
all pleasant, delightful, and undisturbed; 
enjoying a sweet calm, and the gently vivi¬ 
fying beams of the sun. The soul of a true 
Christian, as I then wrote my meditations, 
appeared like such a little wliite flower as 
■we see in the spring of the year; low and 
humble on the ground, opening its bosom 
lo to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s 
glory; rejoicing as it were in a calm rapture; 
diffusing around a sweet fragrancy; stand¬ 
ing peacefully and lovingly, in the midst of 
other flowers round about; all in like man¬ 
ner opening their bosoms, to drink in the 
light of the sun. There was no part of crea¬ 
ture holiness, that I had so great a sense of 
its loveliness, as humility, brokenness of 
heart and poverty of spirit; and there was 
20 nothing that I so earnestly longed for. My 
heart panted after this, to lie low before 
God, as in the dust; that I might be nothing, 
and that God might be all, that I might 
become as a little child. 

While at New York, I was sometimes 
much affected with reflections on my past 
life, considering how late it was before I be¬ 
gan to be truly religious; and how wickedly 
I had lived till then; and once so as to weep 
30 abundantly, and for a considerable time to¬ 
gether. 

On January 12, 1723, I made a solemn 
dedication of myself to God, and wrote it 
down; giving up myself, and all that I had 
to God; to be for the future in no respect 
my own; to act as one that had no right to 
himself, in any respect. And solemnly 
vowed to take God for my whole portion 
and felicity; looking on nothing else as any 
40 part of my happiness, nor acting as if it 
were; and His law for the constant rule of 
my obedience; engaging to fight with all my 
might, against the world, the flesh and the 
devil, to the end of my life. But I have rea¬ 
son to be infinitely humbled, when I con¬ 
sider how much I have failed of answering 
my obligation. 

I had then abundance of sweet religious 
conversation in the family where I lived, 
50 with Mr. John Smith and his pious mother. 
My heart was knit in affection to those in 
whom were appearances of true piety; and I 
could bear the thoughts of no other com¬ 
panions, but such as were holy, and the 
disciples of the blessed Jesus. I had great 
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longings for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world; and my secret prayer 
used to be, in great part, taken up in pray¬ 
ing for it. If I heard the least hint of any 
thing that happened, in any part of the 
world, that appeared, in some respect or 
other, to have a favorable aspect on the in¬ 
terest of Christ’s kingdom, my soul eagerly 
catched at it; and it would much animate 
and refresh me. I used to be eager to read 
public news-letters, mainly for that end; to 
see if I could not find some news favorable 
£o the interest of religion in the world. 

I very frequently used to retire into a 
solitary place, on the banks of Hudson’s 
river, at some distance from the city, for 
contemplation on divine things, and secret 
converse with God; and had many sweet 
hours there. Sometimes Mr. Smith and I 
walked there together, to converse on the 
things of God; and our conversation used to 
turn much on the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world, and the glorious 
things that God would accomplish for his 
church in the latter days. I had then, and at 
other times, the greatest delight in the holy 
scriptures, of any book whatsoever. Often¬ 
times in reading it, every word seemed to 
touch my heart. I felt a harmony between 
something in my heart, and those sweet and 
powerful words. I seemed often to sec so 
much light exhibited by every sentence, 
and such a refreshing food communicated, 
that I could not get along in reading; often 
dwelling long on one sentence, to see the 
wonders contained in it; and yet ahnost 
every sentence seemed to be full of won¬ 
ders. 

I came away from New York in the 
month of April, 1723, and had a most bitter 
parting with Madam Smith and her son. 
My heart seemed to sink within me at leav¬ 
ing the family and city, where I had en¬ 
joyed so many sweet and pleasant days. I 
went from New York to Weathersfield, by 
water, and as I sailed away, I kept sight of 
the city as long as I could. However, that 
night, after this sorrowful parting, I was 
greatly comforted in God at Westchester, 
where we went ashore to lodge; and had a 
pleasant time of it all the voyage to Say- 
brook. It was sweet to me to think of meet¬ 
ing dear Cliristians in heaven, where we 
should never part more. At Saybrook we 
went ashore to lodge, on Saturday, and 


there kept the Sabbath; where I had a sweet 
and refreshing season, walking alone in the 
fields. 

After I came home to Windsor, I re¬ 
mained much in a like frame of mind, as 
when at New York; only sometimes I felt 
my heart ready to sink with the thoughts of 
my friends at New York. My support was 
in contemplations on the heavenly state; as 
10 I find in my diary of May i, 1723. It was a 
comfort to think of that state, where there is 
fulness of joy; where reigns heavenly, calm, 
and delightful love, without alloy; where 
there are continually the dearest expres¬ 
sions of this love; where is the enjoyment of 
the persons loved, without ever parting; 
where those persons who appear so lovely 
in this world, will really be inexpressibly 
more lovely and full of love to us. And how 
20 sweetly will the mutual lovers join together 
to sing the praises of God and the Lamb! 
How will it fill us with joy to think, that 
this enjoyment, these sweet exercises will 
never cease, but will last to all eternity! I 
continued much in the same frame, in the 
general, as when at New York, till I went to 
New Haven as tutor to the college; particu¬ 
larly once at Bolton, on a journey from Bos¬ 
ton, while walking out alone in the fields. 
30 After I went to New Haven I sunk in reli¬ 
gion; my mind being diverted from my ea¬ 
ger pursuits after holiness, by some affairs 
that greatly perplexed and distracted my 
thoughts. 

In September, 1725, I was taken ill at 
New Haven, and while endeavoring to go 
home to Windsor, was so ill at the North 
Village, that I could go no further; where I 
lay sick for about a quarter of a year. In this 
40 sickness God was pleased to visit me again 
with the sweet influences of his Spirit. My 
mind was greatly engaged there in divine, 
pleasant contemplations, and longings of 
soul. I observed that those who watched 
with me, would often be looking out wish¬ 
fully for the morning; which brought to my 
mind those words of the Psalmist, and 
which my soul with delight made its own 
language: ‘My soul waiteth for the Lord, 
50 more than they that watch for the morning, 
I say, more than they that watch for the 
morning’; and when the light of day came 
in at the windows, it refreshed my soul 
from one morning to another. It seemed to 
be some image of the light of God’s glory. 
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I remember, about that time, I used 
greatly to long for the conversion of some 
that I was concerned with; I could gladly 
honor them, and with delight be a servant 
to them, and lie at their feet, if they were 
but truly holy. But, some time after this, I 
was again greatly diverted in my mind with 
some temporal concerns that exceedingly 
took up my thoughts, greatly to the wound¬ 
ing of my soul; and went on through vari- ro 
ous exercises, that it would be tedious to re¬ 
late, which gave me much more experience 
of my own heart, than ever I had before. 

Since I came to this town, I have often 
had sweet complacency in God, in views of 
His glorious perfections and the excellency 
of Jesus Christ. God has appeared to me a 
glorious and lovely being, chiefly on the ac¬ 
count of His holiness. The holiness of God 
has always appeared to me the most lovely 20 
of all His attributes. The doctrines of God's 
absolute sovereignty, and free grace, in 
shewing mercy to whom He would shew 
mercy; and man’s absolute dependence on 
the operations of God’s Holy Spirit, have 
very often appeared to me as sweet and glo¬ 
rious doctrines. These doctrines have been 
much my delight. God’s sovereignty has 
ever appeared to me, great part of His glory. 

It has often been my delight to approach 30 
God, and adore Him as a sovereign God, 
and ask sovereign mercy of Him. 

I have loved the doctrines of the gospel; 
they have been to my soul like green pas¬ 
tures. The gospel has seemed to me the 
richest treasure; the treasure that I have 
most desired, and longed that it might 
dwell richly in me. The way of salvation by 
Christ has appeared, in a general way, glori¬ 
ous and excellent, most pleasant and most 40 
beautiful. It has often seemed to me, that it 
would in a great measure spoil heaven, to 
receive it in any other way. That text has 
often been affecting and delightful to me. 
Isa.xxxii:2: ‘A man shall be an hiding place 
from the wind, and a covert from the tem¬ 
pest, &c.’ 

It has often appeared to me delightful, to 
be united to Christ; to have Him for my 
head, and to be a member of His body; also 50 
to have Christ for my teacher and prophet. 

I very often think with sweetness, and long¬ 
ings, and pantings of soul, of being a little 
child, taking hold of Christ, to be led by 
Him through the wilderness of this world. 
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That text, Matth.xviii:3, has often been 
sweet to me, ‘except ye be converted and 
become as little children, &c.’ I love to 
think of coming to Christ, to receive salva¬ 
tion of Him, poor in spirit, and quite empty 
of self, humbly exalting Him alone; cut off 
entirely from my own root, in order to 
grow into, and out of Christ; to have God in 
Christ to be all in all; and to live by feith on 
the Son of God, a life of humble unfeigned 
confidence in Him. That scripture has often 
been sweet to me, Psal.cxv:i: ‘Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name give 
glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s 
sake.’ And those words of Christ, Luke 
x:2i: ‘In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes; even so. Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ That 
sovereignty of God which Christ rejoiced 
in, seemed to me worthy of such joy; and 
that rejoicing seemed to show the excel¬ 
lency of Christ, and of what spirit He was. 

Sometimes, only mentioning a single 
word caused my heart to burn within me; 
or only seeing the name of Christ, or the 
name of some attribute of God. And God 
has appeared glorious to me, on account of 
the Trinity. It has made me have exalting 
thoughts of God, that He subsists in three 
persons; Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The 
sweetest joys and delights I have experi¬ 
enced, have not been those that have arisen 
from a hope of my own good estate; but in a 
direct view of the glorious things of the gos¬ 
pel. When I enjoy this sweetness, it seems 
to carry me above the thoughts of my own 
estate; it seems at such times a loss that I 
cannot bear, to take off my eye from the 
glorious pleasant object I behold without 
me, to turn my eye in upon myself, and my 
own good estate. 

My heart has been much on the advance¬ 
ment of Christ’s kingdom in the world. 
The histories of the past advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom have been sweet to me. 
When I have read histories of past ages, the 
pleasantest thing in all my reading has been, 
to read of the kingdom of Christ being pro¬ 
moted. And when I have expected, in my 
reading, to come to any such thing, I have 
rejoiced in the prospect, all the way as I 
read. And my mind has been much enter- 
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tained and delighted with the scripture 
promises and prophecies^ which relate to 
the future glorious advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth. 

I have sometimes had a sense of the ex¬ 
cellent fulness of Christ, and His meetness 
and suitableness as a Saviour; whereby He 
has appeared to me, far above all, the chief 
of ten thousands. His blood and atonement 
have appeared sweet, and His righteousness lo 
sweet; which was always accompanied with 
ardency of spirit; and inward strugglings 
and breathings, and groanings that cannot 
be uttered, to be emptied of myself, and 
swallowed up in Christ. 

Once as I rode out into the woods for my 
health, in 1737, having alighted from my 
horse in a retired place, as my manner com¬ 
monly has been, to walk for divine contem¬ 
plation and prayer, I had a view that for me 20 
was extraordinary, of the glory of the Son 
of God, as Mediator between God and 
man, and His wonderful, great, full, pure 
and sweet grace and love, and meek and 
gentle condescension. This grace that ap¬ 
peared so calm and sweet, appeared also 
great above the heavens. The person of 
Christ appeared ineffably excellent with an 
excellency great enough to swallow up all 
thought and conception—which continued, 30 
as near as I can judge, about an hour; which 
kept me the greater part of the time in a 
flood of tears, and weeping aloud. I felt an 
ardency of soul to be, what I know not 
otherwise how to express, emptied and an¬ 
nihilated; to lie in the dust, and to be full of 
Christ alone; to love Him with a holy and 
pure love; to trust in Him; to live upon Him; 
to serve and follow Him; and to be perfectly 
sanctified and made pure, with a divine and 40 
heavenly purity. I have, several other times, 
had views very much of the same nature, 
and which have had the same effects. 

I have many times had a sense of the 
glory of the third person in the Trinity, in 
His office of Sanctifier; in His holy opera¬ 
tions, communicating divine light and life 
to the soul. God, in the communications of 
His Holy Spirit, has appeared as an infinite 
foimtain of divine glory and sweetness; 50 
being full, and sufficient to fill and satisfy 
the soul; pouring forth itself in sweet 
commimications; like the sun in its glory, 
sweetly and pleasantly diffusing light and 
life. And I have sometimes had an affecting 


sense of the excellency of the word of God, as 
a word of life; as the light of life; a sweet, ex¬ 
cellent, life-giving word; accompanied with 
a thirsting after that word, that it might 
dwell richly in my heart. 

Often, since I lived in this town, I have 
had very affecting views of my own sinful¬ 
ness and vilencss; very frequently to such a 
degree as to hold me in a kind of loud weep¬ 
ing, sometimes for a considerable time to¬ 
gether; so that I have often been forced to 
shut myself up. I have had a vastly greater 
sense of my own wickedness, and the bad¬ 
ness of my own heart, than ever I had be¬ 
fore my conversion. It has often appeared 
to me, that if God should mark iniquity 
against me, I should appear the very worst 
of all mankind; of all that have been, since 
the beginning of the world to tliis time; and 
that I should have by far the lowest place in 
hell. When others, that have come to talk 
with me about their soul concerns, have ex¬ 
pressed the sense they have had of their 
own wickedness, by saying that it seemed to 
them, that they were as bad as the devil 
himself; I thought their expression seemed 
exceedingly faint and feeble, to represent 
my wickedness. 

My wickedness, as I am in myself, has 
long appeared to me perfectly ineffable, and 
swallowing up all thought and imagination; 
like an infinite deluge, or mountains over 
my head. I know not how to express better 
what my sins appear to me to be, than by 
heaping infinite upon infinite, and multi¬ 
plying infinite by infinite. Very often, for 
these many years, these expressions are in 
my mind, and in my mouth. ‘Infinite upon 
infinite—Infinite upon infinite!’ When I 
look into my heart, and take a view of my 
wickedness, it looks like an abyss infinitely 
deeper than hell. And it appears to me, that 
were it not for free grace, exalted and raised 
up to the infinite height of all the fulness 
and glory of the great Jehovah, and the arm 
of his power and grace stretched forth in all 
the majesty of his power, and in all the 
glory of his sovereignty, I should appear 
sunk down in my sins below hell itself; far 
beyond the sight of every thing, but the eye 
of sovereign grace, that can pierce even 
down to such a depth. And yet, it seems to 
me, that my conviction of sin is exceedingly 
small, and faint; it is enough to amaze me, 
that I have no more sense of my sin. I know 
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certainly, that I have very little sense of my 
sinfulness. When I have had turns of weep¬ 
ing and crying for my sins, I thought I 
knew at the time, that my repentance was 
nothing to my sin. 

I have greatly longed of late, for a broken 
heart, and to lie low before God; and, 
when I ask for humility, I cannot bear 
the thoughts of being no more humble 
than other Christians. It seems to me, that 
though their degrees of humility may be 
suitable for them, yet it would be a vile self¬ 
exaltation to me, not to be the lowest in hu¬ 
mility of all mankind. Others speak of tlieir 
longing to be ‘humbled to the dust’; that 
may be a proper expression for them, but I 
always think of myself, that I ought, and it 
is an expression that has long been natural 
for me to use in prayer, ‘to lie infinitely low 
before God.’ And it is affecting to think, 
how ignorant I was, when a young Chris¬ 
tian, of the bottomless, infinite depths of 
wickedness, pride, hypocrisy and deceit, 
left in my heart. 

I have a much greater sense of my univer¬ 
sal, exceeding dependence on God’s grace 
and strength, and mere good pleasure, of 
late, than I used formerly to have; and have 
experienced more of an abhorrence of my 
own righteousness. The very thought of 
any joy arising in me, on any consideration 
of my own amiableness, performances, or 
experiences, or any goodness of heart or 
life, is nauseous and detestable to me. And 
yet I am greatly afflicted with a proud and 
self-righteous spirit, much more sensibly 
than I used to be formerly. I see that ser¬ 
pent rising and putting forth its head con¬ 
tinually, every where, all around me. 

Though it seems to me, that, in some re¬ 
spects, I was a far better Christian, for two 
or three years after my first conversion, 
than I am now; and lived in a more con¬ 
stant delight and pleasure; yet, of late years, 
I have had a more full and constant sense of 
the absolute sovereignty of God, and a de¬ 
light in that sovereignty; and have had more 
of a sense of the glory of Christ, as a Media¬ 
tor revealed in the gospel. On one Saturday 
night, in particular, I had such a discovery 
of the excellency of the gospel above all 
other doctrines, that I could not but say to 
myself, ‘This is my chosen light, my chosen 
doctrine’; and of Christ, ‘This is my chosen 
Prophet.’ It appeared sweet, beyond all ex¬ 


pression, to foUow Christ, and to be taught, 
and enlightened, and instructed by him; to 
learn of him, and live to him. Another Sat¬ 
urday night (January, 1739), I had such a 
sense, how sweet and blessed a thing it was 
to walk in the way of duty; to do that which 
was right and meet to be done, and agree¬ 
able to the holy mind of God; that it caused 
me to break forth into a kind of loud weep- 
10 ing, which held me some time, so that I was 
forced to shut myself up, and fasten the 
doors. I could not but, as it were, cry out, 
‘How happy are they which do that which is 
right in the sight of God! They are blessed 
indeed, they are the happy ones!’ I had, at 
the same time, a very affecting sense, how 
meet and suitable it was that God should 
govern the world, and order all things ac¬ 
cording to His own pleasure; and I rejoiced 
20 in it, that God reigned, and that His will was 
done. 

C.1739 1808 

SINNERS IN THE HANDS OF AN 
ANGRY GOD ’ 

Deuteronomy xxxii'.^S'—Their foot shall slide 
in due time. 

30 In this verse is threatened the vengeance 
of God on the wicked unbelieving Israel- 

T The text of the sermon, delivered 8 July 1741, has 
been modernized by the editors. The scene was de¬ 
scribed by a contemporary: ‘While the people in the 
neighbouring towns were in great distress for their 
souls, the inhabitants of that town [Enfield, Connect¬ 
icut] were very secure, loose and vain. A lecture had 
been appointed at Enfield, and the neighbouring 
people, the night before, were so affected at the 
thoughtlessness of the inhabitants, and in such fear 
40 that God would in His righteous judgment, pass them 
by, wliile the divine showers were falling all around 
them, as to be prostrate before Him a considerable part 
of it, supplicating mercy for their souls. When the time 
appointed for the lecture came, a number of the neigh¬ 
bouring ministers attended, and some from a distance. 
When they went into the meeting-house, the appear¬ 
ance of the assembly was thoughtless and vain. The 
people hardly conducted themselves with common 
decency. The Rev. Mr. Edwards, of Northampton, 
preached, and before the sermon was ended, the assem¬ 
bly appeared deeply impressed and bowed down, with 
an awful conviction of their sin and danger. There was 
such a breathing of distress, and weeping, that the 
preacher was obliged to speak to the people and desire 
silence, that he might be heard.’ Trumbull, History of 
ConnecticutiNtv; London,Conn., 1898),II,i 12. 

For, preached Edwards on another occasion: ‘When 
ministers preach of hell, and warn sinners to avoid it, 
in a cold manner—though they may say in words that 
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iteSa that were God’s visible people, and 
lived under means of grace; and that not¬ 
withstanding all God’s wonderful works 
chat he wrought towards that people, yet re¬ 
mained, as is expressed verse 28, void of 
counsel, having no understanding in them; 
and that, under all the cultivations of 
heaven, brought forth bitter and poisonous 
fruit; as in the two verses next preceding 
the text. iG 

The expression that I have chosen for 
my text, ‘Their foot shall slide in due 
time,’ seems to imply the following things 
relating to the punishment and destruc¬ 
tion that these wicked Israelites were ex¬ 
posed to. 

1. That they were always exposed to de¬ 
struction; as one that stands or walks in 
slippery places is always exposed to fall. 
This is implied in the manner of their de- 20 
struction’s coming upon them, being repre¬ 
sented by their foot’s sliding. The same is 
expressed. Psalm lxxiii:i8: ‘Surely thou 
didst set them in slippery places; thou 
castedst them down into destruction.’ 

2. It implies that they were always ex¬ 
posed to sudden, unexpected destruction; 
as he that walks in slippery places is every 
moment liable to fall, he can’t foresee one 
moment whether he shall stand or fall the 30 
next; and when he does fall, he falls at once, 
without warning, which is also expressed 

in that Psalm lxxiii:i8, 19: ‘Surely thou 
didst set them in slippery places: thou 
castedst them down into destruction. How 
are they brought into desolation, as in a 
moment!’ 

3. Another thing implied is, that they are 
liable to fall of themselves, without being 
thrown dovm by the hand of another; as he 40 
that stands or walks on slippery ground 
needs nothing but his own weight to throw 
him down. 

4. That the reason why they are not 
fallen already, and don’t fall now, is only 
that God’s appointed time is not come. For it 
is said that when that due time, or appointed 

it is infinitely terrible—they contradict themselves. 

For actions . . . have a language as well as words. 

. . . And certainly such earnestness and affection in 
speaking is beautiful, as becomes the nature and im¬ 
portance of the subject. . . . Some talk of it as an un¬ 
reasonable thing to fright persons to heaven; but I 
think it is a reasonable thing to endeavor to fright 
persons away from hell.’ The Works of President Ed- 
wardi(N,Y.,i857)4j538. 


time comes, their foot shall slide. Then they 
shall be left to fall, as they are inclined by 
their own weight. God won’t hold them up 
in these slippery places any longer, but will 
let them go; and then, at that very instant, 
they shall fall to destruction; as he that 
stands in such slippery declining ground on 
the edge of a pit that he can’t stand alone, 
when he is let go he immediately falls and 
is lost. 

The observation from the words that I 
would now insist upon is tliis, 

There is nothing that keeps wicked men at 
any one moment out of hell^but the mere pleas¬ 
ure of God. 

By the mere pleasure of God, I mean His 
sovereign pleasure, His arbitrary will, re¬ 
strained by no obligation, hindered by no 
manner of difficulty, any more than if noth¬ 
ing else but God’s mere will had in the least 
degree or in any respect whatsoever any 
hand in the preservation of wicked men one 
moment. 

The truth of this observation may appear 
by the following considerations. 

I.. There is no want of power in God to 
cast wicked men into hell at any moment. 
Men’s hands can’t be strong when God 
rises up: the strongest have no power to re¬ 
sist Him, nor can any deliver out of His 
hands. 

He is not only able to cast wicked men 
into hell, but He can most easily do it. 
Sometimes an earthly prince meets with a 
great deal of difficulty to subdue a rebel 
that has found means to fortify himself, and 
has made himself strong by the number of 
his followers. But it is not so with God. 
There is no fortress that is any defence 
against the power of God. Though hand 
join in hand, and vast multitudes of God’s 
enemies combine and associate themselves, 
they arc easily broken in pieces: they are as 
great heaps of light chaff before the whirl¬ 
wind; or large quantities of dry stubble be¬ 
fore devouring flames. We find it easy to 
tread on and crush a worm that we see 
crawling on the earth; so ’tis easy for us to 
cut or singe a slender thread that any thing 
hangs by; thus easy is it for God, when He 
pleases, to cast His enemies down to hell. 
What are we, that we should think to stand 
before Him, at whose rebuke the earth 
trembles, and before whom the rocks are 
thrown down! 
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2 . They deserve to be cast into hell; so 
that divine justice never stands in the way, 
it makes no objection against God*s using 
His power at any moment to destroy them. 
Yea, on the contrary, justice calls aloud for 
an infinite punishment of their sins. Divine 
justice says of the tree that brings forth 
such grapes of Sodom, ‘Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground?’ Luke xiiiry. The 
sword of divine justice is every moment 10 
brandished over their heads, and ’tis noth¬ 
ing but the hand of arbitrary mcicy^ and 
God’s mere will, that holds it back. 

3. They are already under a sentence of 
condemnation to hell. They don’t only 
justly deserve to be cast down thither, but 
the sentence of the law of God, that eternal 
and immutable rule of righteousness that 
God has fixed between Him and mankind, 

is gone out against them, and stands against 20 
tliem; so that they are bound over already 
to hell: John iii:i8: ‘He that believeth not is 
condemned already.’ So that every uncon¬ 
verted man properly belongs to hell; that is 
his place; from thence he is: John viii:23: 

‘Ye are from beneath’; and thither he is 
bound; ’tis the place that justice, and God’s 
word, and the sentence of His unchange¬ 
able law, assigns to him. 

4. They are now the objects of that very 30 
same anger and wrath of God, that is ex¬ 
pressed in the torments of hell: and the rea¬ 
son why they don’t go down to hell at each 
moment is not because God, in whose 
power they are, is not then very angry with 
them; as angry as He is with many of those 
miserable creatures that He is now torment¬ 
ing in hell, and do there feel and bear the 
fierceness of His wrath. Yea, God is a great 
deal more angry with great numbers that 40 
are now on earth, yea, doubtless, with many 
that are now in this congregation, that, it 
may be, are at ease and quiet, than He is 
with many of those that are now in the 
flames of hell. 

So that it is not because God is unmind¬ 
ful of their wickedness, and don’t resent it, 
that He don’t let loose His hand and cut 
them off. God is not altogether such a one as 
themselves, though they may imagine Him 50 
to be so. The wrath of God bums against 
them; their damnation don’t slumber; the 
pit is prepared; the fire is made ready; the 
furnace is now hot, ready to receive them; 
the flames do now rage and glow. The glit¬ 


tering sword is whet, and held over them, 
and the pit hath opened her mouth under 
them. 

5. The devil stands ready to fall upon 
them, and seize them as his own, at what 
moment God shall permit him. They be¬ 
long to him; he has their souls in his posses¬ 
sion, and under his dominion. The Scrip¬ 
ture represents them as his goods, Luke xi: 
21. The devils watch them; they are ever by 
them, at their right hand; they stand wait¬ 
ing for them, like greedy hungry lions that 
see their prey, and expect to have it, but are 
for the present kept back; if God should 
withdraw His hand by which they are re¬ 
strained, they would in one moment fly 
upon their poor souls. The old serpent is 
gaping for them; hell opens its mouth wide 
to receive them; and if God should permit 
it, they would be hastily swallowed up and 
lost. 

6. There are in the souls of wicked men 
those hellish principles reigning, that would 
presently kindle and flame out into hell- 
fire if it were not for God’s restraints. 
There is laid in the very nature of carnal 
men a foundation for the torments of hell: 
there are those corrupt principles, in reign¬ 
ing power in them, and in full possession of 
them, that are seeds of hell-fire. These 
principles are active and powerful, exceed¬ 
ing violent in their nature, and if it were not 
for the restraining hand of God upon them, 
they would soon break out, they would 
flame out after the same manner as the 
same corruptions, the same enmity does in 
the heart of damned souls, and would beget 
the same torments in ’em as they do in 
them. The souls of the wicked are in Scrip¬ 
ture compared to the troubled sea, Isaiah 
lvii:20. For the present God restrains their 
wickedness by His mighty power, as He 
does the raging waves c^f the troubled sea, 
saying, ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further’; but if God should withdraw that 
restraining power, it would soon carry all 
afore it. Sin is the ruin and misery of the 
soul; it is destructive in its nature; and if 
God should leave it without restraint, there 
would need nothing else to make the soul 
perfectly miserable. The corruption of the 
heart of man is a thing that is immoderate 
and boimdless in its fury; and while wicked 
men live here, it is like fire pent up by 
God’s restraints, whenas if it were let loose, 
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it would set on fire the course of nature; and 
as the heart is now a sink of sin, so, if sin 
was not restrained, it would immediately 
turn the soul into a fiery oven, or a furnace 
of fire and brimstone. 

7. It is no security to wicked men for one 
moment, that there are no visible means of 
death at hand. ’Tis no security to a natural 
man, that he is now in health, and that he 
don’t see which way he should now imme¬ 
diately go out of the world by any accident, 
and that there is no visible danger in any re¬ 
spect in his circumstances. The manifold 
and continual experience of the world in all 
ages shows that this is no evidence that a 
man is not on the very brink of eternity, and 
that the next step won’t be into another 
world. The unseen, unthought of ways and 
means of persons’ going suddenly out of 
the world are innumerable and inconceiv¬ 
able. Unconverted men walk over the pit of 
hell on a rotten covering, and there are in¬ 
numerable places in this covering so weak 
that they won’t bear tlieir weight, and these 
places are not seen. The arrows of death fly 
unseen at noonday; the sharpest sight can’t 
discern them. God has so many different, 
unsearchable ways of taking wicked men 
out of the world and sending ’em to hell, 
that there is nothing to make it appear that 
God had need to be at the expense of a mir¬ 
acle, or go out of the ordinary course of his 
providence, to destroy any wicked man, at 
any moment. All the means that there are of 
sinners’ going out of the world are so in 
God’s hands, and so absolutely subject to 
his power and determination, that it don’t 
depend at all less on the mere will of God, 
whether sinners shall at any moment go to 
hell, than if means were never made use of, 
or at all concerned in the case. 

8. Natural men’s prudence and care to 
preserve their own lives, or the care of 
others to preserve them, don’t secure ’em a 
moment. This, divine providence and uni¬ 
versal experience does also bear testimony 
to. There is this clear evidence that men’s 
own wisdom is no security to them from 
death; that if it were otherwise we should 
see some difference between the wise and 
politic men of the world and others, with 
regard to their liableness to early and unex¬ 
pected death; but how is it in fact? Eccles. 
ii:i6: ‘How dieth the wise man? As the fool.’ 

9. All wicked men’s pains and contriv¬ 


ance they use to escape hell, while they con¬ 
tinue to reject Christ, and so remain wicked 
men, don’t secure ’em from hell one mo¬ 
ment. Almost every natural man that hears 
of hell flatters himself that he shall escape 
it; he depends upon himself for his own se¬ 
curity, he flatters himself in what he has 
done, in what he is now doing, or what he 
intends to do; every one lays out matters in 
10 his own mind how he shall avoid damna¬ 
tion, and flatters himself that he contrives 
well for himself, and that his schemes won’t 
fail. They hear indeed that there are but 
few saved, and that the bigger part of men 
that have died heretofore are gone to hell; 
but each one imagines that he lays out mat¬ 
ters better for his own escape than others 
have done: he don’t intend to come to that 
place of torment; he says within himself, 
20 that he intends to take care that shall be 
effectual, and to order matters so for him¬ 
self as not to fail. 

But the foolish children of men do mis¬ 
erably delude themselves in their own 
schemes, and in their confidence in their 
own strength and wisdom; they trust to 
nothing but a shadow. The bigger part of 
those that heretofore have lived under the 
same means of grace, and are now dead, are 
30 imdoubtedly gone to hell; and it was not be¬ 
cause they were not as wise as those that are 
now alive; it was not because they did not 
lay out matters as well for themselves to se¬ 
cure their own escape. If it were 90 that we 
could come to speak with them, and could 
inquire of them, one by one, whether they 
expected, when alive, and when they used 
to hear about hell, ever to be subjects of 
that misery, we, doubtless, should hear one 
40 and another reply, ‘No, I never intended to 
come here: I had laid out matters otherwise 
in my mind; I thought I should contrive 
well for myself: I thought my scheme good: 
I intended to take effectual care; but it came 
upon me unexpected; I did not look for it at 
that time, and in that manner; it came as a 
thief: death outwitted me: God’s wrath was 
too quick for me. O my cursed foolishness! 
I was flattering myself, and pleasing myself 
50 with vain dreams of what I would do here¬ 
after; and when I was saying peace and 
safety, then sudden destruction came upon 
me.’ 

10. God has laid himself under no obli¬ 
gation, by any promise, to keep any natural 
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man out of hell one moment. God certainly 
has made no promises either of eternal 
life^ or of any deliverance or preservation 
from eternal death, but what are contained 
in the covenant of grace, the promises that 
are given in Christ, in whom all the prom¬ 
ises are yea and amen. But surely they have 
no interest in the promises of the covenant 
of grace that are not the children of the 
covenant, and that do not beheve in any of lo 
the promises of the covenant, and have no 
interest in the Mediator of the covenant. 

So that, whatever some have imagined 
and pretended about promises made to 
natural men’s earnest seeking and knock¬ 
ing, ’tis plain and manifest, that whatever 
pains a natural man takes in religion, what¬ 
ever prayers he makes, till he believes in 
Christ, God is under no manner of obliga¬ 
tion to keep him a moment from eternal de¬ 
struction. 

So that thus it is, that natural men are 
held in the hand of God over the pit of hell; 
they have deserved the fiery pit, and are al¬ 
ready sentenced to it; and God is dreadfully 
provoked, his anger is as great towards 
them as to those that are actually suffering 
the executions of the fierceness of his 
wrath in hell, and they have done nothing 
in the least to appease or abate that anger, 
neither is God in the least bound by any 
promise to hold ’em up one moment; the 
devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping for 
them, the flames gather and flash about 
them, and would fain lay hold on them and 
swallow them up; the fire pent up in their 
own hearts is struggling to break out; and 
they have no interest in any Mediator, there 
are no means within reach that can be any 
security to them. In short they have no ref¬ 
uge, nothing to take hold of; all that pre¬ 
serves them every moment is the mere ar¬ 
bitrary win, and uncovenanted, unobliged 
forbearance of an incensed God. 

Application 

The use may be of awakening to tmcon- 
verted persons in this congregation. This 
that you have heard is the case of every one 
of you that are out of Christ. That world of 50 
misery, that lake of burning brimstone, is 
extended abroad under you. There is the 
dreadful pit of the glowing flames of the 
wrath of God; there is hell’s wide gaping 
mouth open; and you have nothing to stand 
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upon, nor any thing to take hold of. There 
is nothing between you and hell but the air; 
’tis only the power and mere pleasure of 
God that holds you up. 

You probably are not sensible of this; you 
find you are kept out of hell, but don’t see 
the hand of God in it, but look at other 
things, as the good state of your bodily con¬ 
stitution, your care of your own life, and 
the means you use for your own preserva¬ 
tion. But indeed these things are nothing; if 
God should withdraw his hand, they would 
avail no more to keep you from falling than 
the thin air to hold up a person that is sus¬ 
pended in it. 

Your wickedness makes you as it were 
heavy as lead, and to tend downwards with 
great weight and pressure towards hell; and 
if God should let you go, you would imme¬ 
diately sink and swiftly descend and plunge 
into the bottomless gulf, and your health; 
constitution, and your own care and pru¬ 
dence, and best contrivance, and all your 
righteousness, would have no more influ¬ 
ence to uphold you and keep you out of heU 
than a spider’s web would have to stop a 
falling rock. Were it not that so is the sover¬ 
eign pleasure of God, the earth would not 
bear you one moment; for you are a burden 
to it; the creation groans with you; the 
creature is made subject to the bondage of 
your corruption, not willingly; the sun 
don’t willingly shine upon you to give you 
light to serve sin and Satan; the earth don’t 
willingly yield her increase to satisfy your 
lusts; nor is it willingly a stage for your 
wickedness to be acted upon; the air don’t 
wiflingly serve you for breath to maintain 
the flame of life in your vitals, while you 
spend your life in the service of God’s ene¬ 
mies. God’s creatures are good, and were 
made for men to serve God with, and don’t 
willingly subserve to any other purpose, 
and groan when they are abused to pur¬ 
poses so directly contrary to their nature 
and end. And the world would spew you 
out, were it not for the sovereign hand of 
Him who hath subjected it in hope. There 
are the black clouds of God’s wrath now 
hanging directly over your heads, full of the 
dreadful storm, and big with thunder; and 
were it not for the restraining hand of God, 
it would immediately burst forth upon you. 
The sovereign pleasure of God, for the 
present, stays his rough wind; otherwise it 
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would come with fury, and your destruc¬ 
tion would come like a whirlwind, and you 
would be like the chaff of the summer 
threshing floor. 

The wrath of God is like great waters 
that are dammed for the present; they in¬ 
crease more and more, and rise higher and 
higher, till an outlet is given; and the longer 
the stream is stopped, the more rapid and 
mighty is its course, when once it is let 10 
loose. ’Tis true, that judgment against your 
evil work has not been executed hitherto; 
the floods of God’s vengeance have been 
withheld; but your guilt in the mean time is 
constantly increasing, and you are every 
day treasuring up more wrath; the waters 
are continually rising, and waxing more and 
more mighty; and there is nothing but the 
mere pleasure of God that holds the waters 
back, that are unwilling to be stopped, and 20 
press hard to go forward. If God should 
only withdraw his hand from the floodgate, 
it would immediately fly open, and the fiery 
floods of the fierceness and wrath of God 
would rush forth with inconceivable fury, 
and would come upon you with omnipotent 
power; and if your strength were ten thou¬ 
sand times greater than it is, yea, ten thou¬ 
sand times greater than the strength of the 
stoutest, sturdiest devil in hell, it would be 30 
nothing to withstand or endure it. 

The bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the 
arrow made ready on the string, and justice 
bends the arrow at your heart, and strains 
the bow, and it is nothing but the mere 
pleasure of God, and that of an angry God, 
without any promise or obligation at all, 
that keeps the arrow one moment from 
being made drunk with your blood. 

Thus are all you that never passed imder 40 
a great change of heart by the mighty power 
of the Spirit of God upon your souls; all 
that were never born again, and made new 
creatures, and raised from being dead in sin 
to a state of new and before altogether un¬ 
experienced light and life (however you 
may have reformed your life in many 
things, and may have had religious affec¬ 
tions, and may keep up a form of religion in 
your families and closets, and in the house 50 
of God, and may be strict in it), you are 
thus in the hands of an angry God; ’tis 
nothing but his mere pleasure that keeps 
you from being this moment swallowed up 
in everlasting destruction. 


However unconvinced you may ^.low be 
of the truth of what you hear, by and by you 
will be fully convinced of it. Those that are 
gone from being in the like circumstances 
with you see that it was so with them; for 
destruction came suddenly upon most of 
them; when they expected nothing of it, 
and while they were saying, ‘Peace and 
safety’: now they see, that those things that 
they depended on for peace and safety were 
nothing but thin air and empty shadows. 

The God that holds you over the pit of 
hell, much as one holds a spider or some 
loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you.> 
and is dreadfully provoked; his wrath to¬ 
wards you burns like fire; he looks upon you 
as worthy of nothing else, but to be cast 
into the fire; he is of purer eyes than to bear 
to have you in his sight; you arc ten thou¬ 
sand times so abominable in his eyes, as thv^ 
most hateful and venomous serpent is in 
ours. You have offended him infinitely 
more than ever a stubborn rebel did his 
prince: and yet it is nothing but liis hand 
that holds you from falling into the fire 
every moment. ’Tis ascribed to nothing 
else, that you did not go to hell the last 
night; that you was suffered to awake again 
in this world after you closed your eyes to 
sleep; and there is no other reason to be 
given why you have not dropped into hefi 
since you arose in the morning, but that 
God’s hand has held you up. There is no 
other reason to be given why you han’t gone 
to hell since you have sat here in the house 
of God, provoking his pure eyes by your 
sinful wicked manner of attending his sol¬ 
emn worship. Yea, there is nothing else 
that is to be given as a reason why you 
don’t this very moment drop down into 
hell. 

O sinner! consider the fearful danger you 
are in. ’Tis a great furnace of wrath, a wide 
and bottomless pit, full of the fire of wrath, 
that you are held over in the hand of that 
God whose wrath is provoked and incensed 
as much against you as against many of the 
damned in hell. You hang by a slender 
thread, with the flames of divine wrath 
flashing about it, and ready every moment 
to singe it and burn it asunder; and you 
have no interest in any Mediator, and noth¬ 
ing to lay hold of to save yourself, nothing 
to keep off the flames of wrath, nothing of 
your own, nothing that you ever have done. 
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nothing that you can do, to induce God to 
spare you one moment. 

And consider here more particularly sev¬ 
eral things concerning that wrath that you 
are in such danger of. 

1. Whose wrath it is. It is the wrath of 
the infinite God. If it were only the wrath 
of man, though it were of the most potent 
prince, it would be comparatively little to 

be regarded. The wrath of kings is very lo 
much dreaded, especially of absolute mon- 
archs, that have the possessions and lives of 
their subjects wholly in their power, to be 
disposed of at their mere will. Prov.xx:2: 
"The fear of a king is as the roaring of a lion: 
whoso provoketh him to anger sinneth 
against his own soul.’ The subject that very 
much enrages an arbitrary prince is liable to 
suffer the most extreme torments that hu¬ 
man art can invent, or human power can 20 
inflict. But the greatest earthly potentates, 
in their greatest majesty and strength, and 
when clothed in their greatest terrors, are 
but feeble, despicable worms of the dust, in 
comparison of the great and almighty Crea¬ 
tor and King of heaven and earth: it is but 
little that they can do when most enraged, 
and when they have exerted the utmost of 
their fury. All the kings of the earth before 
God are as grasshoppers; they are nothing, 
and less than nothing: both their love and 
their hatred is to be despised. The wrath of 
the great King of kings is as much more ter¬ 
rible than theirs, as his majesty is greater. 
Luke xii:4, 5: "And I say unto you my 
friends. Be not afraid of them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they 
can do. But I will forewarn you whom you 
shall fear: Fear him, which after he hath 
killed hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say 
unto you. Fear him.’ 

2. ’Tis the fierceness of his wrath that you 
are exposed to. We often read of the fury 
of God; as in Isaiah lix:i8: "According to 
their deeds, accordingly he will repay fury 
to his adversaries.’ So Isaiah lxvi:i5: ‘For, 
behold, the Lord will come with fire, and 
with his chariots like a whirlwind, to render 
his anger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire.’ And so in many other places. 

So we read of God’s fierceness, Rev.xix:i5. 
There we read of ‘the wine-press of the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.’ The 
words are exceeding terrible: if it had only 
been said, ‘the wrath of God,’ the words 
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would have implied that which is infinitely 
dreadful: but ’tis not only said so, but ‘the 
fierceness and wrath of God.’ The fury of 
God! The fierceness of Jehovah! Oh, how 
dreadful must that be! Who can utter or 
conceive what such expressions carry in 
them! But it is not only said so, but ‘the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.’ As 
though there would be a very great mani¬ 
festation of his almighty power in what the 
fieiceness of his wrath should inflict, as 
though omnipotence should be as it were 
enraged, and exerted, as men are wont to 
exert their strength in the fierceness of their 
wrath. Oh! then, what will be the conse¬ 
quence! What will become of the poor 
worm that shall suffer it! Whose hands can 
be strong! And whose heart endure! To 
what a dreadful, inexpressible, inconceiv¬ 
able depth of misery must the poor creature 
be sunk who shall be the subject of this! 

Consider this, you that are here present, 
that yet remain in an unregenerate state. 
That God will execute the fierceness of his 
anger implies that he will inflict wrath with¬ 
out any pity. When God beholds the inef¬ 
fable extremity of your case, and sees your 
torment so vastly disproportioned to your 
strength, and sees how your poor soul is 
crushed, and sinks down, as it were, into an 
infinite gloom; he will have no compassion 
upon you, he will not forbear the executions 
of his wrath, or in the least lighten his 
hand; there shall be no moderation or 
mercy, nor will God then at all stay his 
rough wind; he will have no regard to your 
welfare, nor be at all careful lest you should 
suffer too much in any other sense, than 
only that you should not suffer beyond 
what strict justice requires: nothing shall be 
withheld because it is so hard for you to 
bear. Ezek.viii:i8: ‘Therefore will I also 
deal in fury: mine eye shall not spare, nei¬ 
ther will I have pity: and though they cry in 
mine ears with a loud voice, yet wiU I not 
hear them.’ Now God stands ready to pity 
you; this is a day of mercy; you may cry 
now with some encouragement of obtaining 
mercy: but when once the day of mercy is 
past, your most lamentable and dolorous 
cries and shrieks will be in vain; you will be 
wholly lost and thrown away of God, as to 
any regard to your welfare; God wiU have 
no other use to put you to, but only to suffer 
misery; you shall be continued in being to 
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no other end; for you will be a vessel of 
wrath fitted to destruction; and there will 
be no other use of this vessel but only to be 
filled full of wrath: God will be so far from 
pitying you when you cry to him^ that ’tis 
said he will only ‘laugh and mock/ Prov. 
i:25,265 &c. 

How awful are those words^ Isaiah lxiii:3, 
which are the words of the great God: ‘I 
will tread them in mine anger, and trample 
them in my fury; and their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I will 
stain all my raiment.’ ’Tis perhaps impos¬ 
sible to conceive of words that carry in 
them greater manifestations of these three 
•things, viz., contempt and hatred and 
fierceness of indignation. If you cry to God 
to pity you, he will be so far from pitying 
you in your doleful case, or showing you the 
least regard or favor, that instead of that 
he’ll only tread you under foot: and though 
he will know that you can’t bear the weight 
of omnipotence treading upon you, yet he 
won’t regard that, but he will crush you 
under his feet without mercy; he’ll crush 
out your blood, and make it fly, and it shall 
be sprinkled on his garments, so as to stain 
all his raiment. He will not only hate you, 
but he will have you in the utmost con¬ 
tempt; no place shall be thought fit for you 
but under his feet, to be trodden down as 
the mire of the streets. 

3. The misery you are exposed to is that 
which God will inflict to that end, that he 
might show what that wrath of Jehovah is. 
God hath had it on his heart to show to 
angels and men, both how excellent his love 
is, and also how terrible his wrath is. Some¬ 
times earthly kings have a mind to show 
how terrible their wrath is, by the extreme 
punishments they would execute on those 
that provoke ’em. Nebuchadnezzar, that 
mighty and haughty monarch of the Chal¬ 
dean empire, was willing to show his wrath 
when enraged with Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego; and accordingly gave order 
that the burning fiery furnace should be 
heated seven times hotter than it was be¬ 
fore; doubtless, it was raised to the utmost 
degree of fierceness that human art could 
raise it; but the great God is also willing to 
show his wrath, and magnify his awful Maj¬ 
esty and mighty power in the extreme suf¬ 
fering of his enemies. Rom.ix:22: ‘What if 
God, willing to show his wrath, and to 


make his power known, endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction?’ And seeing this is his design, 
and what he has determined, to show how 
terrible the unmixed, unrestrained wrath, 
the fury and fierceness of Jehovah is, he will 
do it to effect. There will be something ac¬ 
complished and brought to pass that will be 
dreadful with a witness. When the great 
10 and angry God hath risen up and executed 
his awful vengeance on the poor sinner, and 
the wretch is actually suffering the infinite 
weight and power of his indignation, then 
will God call upon the whole universe to 
behold that awful majesty and mighty 
power that is to be seen in it. Isa.xxxiii:i2, 
13,14: ‘And the people shall be as the burn¬ 
ings of lime, as thorns cut up shall they be 
burnt in the fire. Hear, ye that are far off, 
20 what I have done; and ye that are near, ac¬ 
knowledge my might. The sinners in Zion 
are afraid; fearfulness hath surprised the 
hypocrites,’ &c. 

Thus it will be with you that are in an un¬ 
converted state, if you continue in it; the 
infinite might, and majesty, and terrible¬ 
ness, of the Omnipotent God shall be mag¬ 
nified upon you in the ineffable strength of 
your torments. You shall be tormented in 
30 the presence of the holy angels, and in the 
presence of the Lamb; and >vhen you shall 
be in this state of suffering, the glorious in¬ 
habitants of heaven shall go forth and look 
on the awful spectacle, that they may see 
what the wrath and fierceness of the Al¬ 
mighty is; and when they have seen it, they 
will fall down and adore that great power 
and majesty. Isa.lxvi:23, 24: ‘And it shall 
come to pass, that from one new moon to 
40 another, and from one sabbath to another, 
shall all flesh come to worship before me, 
saith the Lord. And they shall go forth, and 
look upon the carcasses of the men that 
have transgressed against me: for their 
worm shall not die, neither shall their fire 
be quenched; and they shall be an abhor¬ 
ring unto all flesh.’ 

4. It is everlasting wrath. It would be 
dreadful to suffer this fierceness and wrath 
50 of Almighty God one moment; but you 
must suffer it to all eternity: there will be no 
end to this exquisite, horrible misery. When 
you look forward, you shall see a long for¬ 
ever, a boundless duration before you, 
which will swallow up your thoughts, and 



amaze your soul; and you will absolutely 
despair of ever having any deliverance, any 
end, any mitigation, any rest at all; you will 
know certainly that you must wear out long 
ages, millions of millions of ages, in wres¬ 
tling and conflicting with this almighty, 
merciless vengeance; and then when you 
have so done, when so many ages have ac¬ 
tually been spent by you in this manner, 
you will know that all is but a point to what 
remains. So that your punishment will in¬ 
deed be infinite. Oh, who can express what 
the state of a soul in such circumstances is! 
All that we can possibly say about it gives 
but a very feeble, faint representation of it; 
it is inexpressible and inconceivable: for 
‘who knows the power of God’s anger?’ 

How dreadful is the state of those that 
are daily and hourly in danger of this great 
wrath and infinite misery! But this is the 
dismal case of every soul in this congrega¬ 
tion that has not been born again, however 
moral and strict, sober and religious, they 
may otherwise be. Oh, that you would 
consider it, whether you be young or old! 
There is reason to think that there are many 
in this congregation now hearing this dis¬ 
course, that will actually be the subjects of 
this very misery to all eternity. We know 
not who they are, or in what seats they sit, 
or what thoughts they now have. It may be 
they are now at case, and hear all these 
things without much disturbance, and are 
now flattering themselves that they are not 
the persons, promising themselves that 
they shall escape. If we knew that there was 
one person, and but one, in the whole con¬ 
gregation, that was to be the subject of this 
misery, what an awful thing it would be to 
think of! If we knew who it was, what an 
awful sight would it be to see such a person! 
How might all the rest of the congregation 
lift up a lamentable and bitter cry over him! 
But alas! instead of one, how many is it 
likely will remember this discourse in hell! 
And it would be a wonder, if some that are 
now present should not be in hell in a very 
short time, before this year is out. And it 
would be no wonder if some persons that 
now sit here in some seats of this meeting¬ 
house in health, and quiet and secure, 
should be there before to-morrow morning. 
Those of you that finally continue in a nat¬ 
ural condition, that shall keep out of hell 
longest, will be there in a little time! Your 
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damnation don’t slumber; it will come 
swiftly and, in all probability, very sud¬ 
denly upon many of you. You have reason 
to wonder that you are not already in hell. 
’Tis doubtless the case of some that hereto¬ 
fore you have seen and known, that never 
deserved hell more than you and that here¬ 
tofore appeared as likely to have been now 
alive as you. Their case is past all hope; 
they are crying in extreme misery and per¬ 
fect despair. But here you are in the land of 
the living and in the house of God, and 
have an opportunity to obtain salvation. 
What would not those poor, damned, hope¬ 
less souls give for one day’s such opportu¬ 
nity as you now enjoy! 

And now you have an extraordinary op¬ 
portunity, a day wherein Christ has flung 
the door of mercy wide open, and stands in 
the door calling and crying with a loud 
voice to poor sinners; a day wherein many 
are flocking to him and pressing into the 
Kingdom of God. Many are daily coming 
from the east, west, north and south; many 
that were very likely in the same miserable 
condition that you are in are in now a happy 
state, with their hearts filled with love to 
him that has loved them and washed them 
from their sins in his own blood, and re¬ 
joicing in hope of the glory of God. How 
awful is it to be left behind at such a day! 
To sec so many others feasting, while you 
are pining and perishing! To see so many 
rejoicing and singing for joy of heart, while 
you have cause to mourn for sorrow of 
heart and howl for vexation of spirit! How 
can you rest for one moment in such a con¬ 
dition? Are not your souls as precious as 
the souls of the people at Suffield, where 
they are flocking from day to day to 
Christ? 

Are there not many here that have lived 
long in the world that are not to this day 
born again, and so are aliens from the com¬ 
monwealth of Israel and have done notliing 
ever since they have lived but treasure up 
wrath against the day of wrath? Oh, sirs, 
your case in an especial manner is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous; your guilt and hardness 
of heart is extremely great. Don’t you see 
how generally persons of your years are 
passed over and left in the present remark¬ 
able and wonderful dispensation of God’s 
mercy? You had need to consider your¬ 
selves and wake thoroughly out of sleep; 
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you cannot bear the fierceness and the wrath 
of the infinite God. 

And you that are young men and young 
women, will you neglect this precious sea¬ 
son that you now enjoy, when so many 
others of your age are renouncing all youth¬ 
ful vanities and flocking to Christ! You es¬ 
pecially have now an extraordinary oppor¬ 
tunity; but if you neglect it, it will soon be 
with you as it is with those persons that 
spent away all the precious days of youth 
in sin and are now come to such a dreadful 
pass in blindness and hardness. 

And you children that are unconverted, 
don’t you know that you are going down to 
hell to bear the dreadful wrath of that God 
that is now angry with you every day and 
every night? Will you be content to be the 
children of the devil, when so many other 
children in the land are converted and are 
become the holy and happy children of the 
King of kings? 

And let every one that is yet out of Christ 
and hanging over the pit of hell, whether 
they be old men and women or middle- 
aged or young people or little children, now 
hearken to the loud calls of God’s word and 
providence. This acceptable year of the 
Lord that is a day of such great favor to 
some will doubtless be a day of as remark¬ 
able vengeance to others. Men’s hearts 
harden and their guilt increases apace at 


such a day as this, if they neglect their 
souls. And never was there so great danger 
of such persons being given up to hardness 
of heart and blindness of mind. God seems 
now to be hastily gathering in his elect in all 
parts of the land; and probably the bigger 
part of adult persons that ever shall be 
saved will be brought in now in a little time, 
and that it will be as it was on that great 
10 outpouring of the Spirit upon the Jews in 
the Apostles’ days, the election will obtain 
and the rest will be blinded. If this should 
be the case with you, you will eternally 
curse this day, and will curse the day that 
ever you was born to see such a season of 
the pouring out of God’s Spirit, and will 
wish that you had died and gone to hell be¬ 
fore you had seen it. Now undoubtedly it is 
as it was in the days of John the Baptist, the 
20 axe is in an extraordinary manner laid at 
the root of the trees, that every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit may be hewn 
down and cast into the fire. 

Therefore let every one that is out of 
Christ now awake and fly from the wrath to 
come. The wrath of Almighty God is now 
imdoubtedly hanging over great part of 
this congregation. Let every one fly out of 
Sodom. ‘Haste and escape for your lives, 
30 look not behind you, escape to the moun¬ 
tain, lest ye be consumed.’ 

1741 1741 
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A QUERY ON STYLE* 

Query: How shall we judge of the goodness 
of a writing? Or what qualities should a 
writing have to be good and perfect of its 
kind? 

Answer. To be good, it ought to have a 
tendency to benefit the reader by improving 
his virtue or his knowledge. But, not re¬ 
garding the intention of the author, the 
method should be just; that is, it should 
proceed regularly from things known to 
things unknown, distinctly and clearly with¬ 
out confusion. The words used should be 

I The text of all selections from Franklin has been 
modernized, and the title above given by the edi¬ 
tors. 


the most expressive that the language af¬ 
fords, provided that they are the most gen¬ 
erally understood. Nothing should be ex¬ 
pressed in two words that can be as well 
expressed in one; that is, no synonyms 
should be used, or very rarely, but the 
whole should be so placed as to be agree- 
40 able to the ear in reading; summarily it 
should be smooth, clear, and short, for the 
contrary qualities are displeasing. 

But, taking the query otherwise, an ill 
man may write an ill thing well; that is, hav¬ 
ing an ill design, he may use the properest 
style and arguments (considering who are 
to be readers) to attain his ends. In this 
sense, that is best wrote, which is best 
adapted for obtaining the end of the writer. 



MioM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Boston and Philadelphia^ 

Tw^’^ford, at the Bishop of St.Asaph’s, 1771. 
Dear Son: I have ever had pleasure in ob¬ 
taining any little anecdotes of my ancestors. 
You may remember the inquiries I made 
among the remains of my relations when 
you were with me in England^ and the jour¬ 
ney I undertook for that purpose. Now im¬ 
agining it may be equally agreeable to you 
to know the circumstances of my life;, many 
of which you are yet unacquainted with, 
and expecting a week’s uninterrupted lei¬ 
sure in my present country retirement, I sit 
down to write them for you. To which I 
have besides some other inducements. Hav¬ 
ing emerged from the poverty and obscu¬ 
rity in wliich I was born and bred, to a state 
of affluence and some degree of reputation 
in the world, and having gone so far 
through life with a considerable share of fe- 
Hcity, the conducing means I made use of, 
which with the blessing of God so well suc¬ 
ceeded, my posterity may like to know, as 
they may find some of them suitable to 
their own situations, and therefore fit to be 
imitated. 

That felicity, when I reflected on it, has 
induced me sometimes to say, that were it 
offered to my choice, I should have no ob¬ 
jection to a repetition of the same life from 
its beginning, only asking the advantages 
authors have in a second edition to correct 
some faults of the first. So would I, if I 
might, besides correcting the faults, change 
some sinister accidents and events of it for 
others more favorable. But though this 
were denied, I should still accept the offer. 
However, since such a repetition is not to 
be expected, the next thing most like living 
one’s life over again seems to be a recollec¬ 
tion of that life, and to make that recollec¬ 
tion as durable as possible by putting it 
down in writing. 

Hereby, too, I shall indulge the inclina¬ 
tion, so natural in old men, to be talking of 
themselves and their own past actions; and 
I shall indulge it without being troublesome 
to others, who, through respect to age, might 
conceive themselves obliged to give me a 
hearing; since this may be read or not as any 

The selection, to which the title has been given by 
the editors, is from Franklin’s first draft of his Auto¬ 
biography, 
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one pleases. And, lastly (I may as well con¬ 
fess it, since my denial of it will be believed 
by nobody), perhaps I shall a good deal 
gratify my own vanity. Indeed, I scarce 
ever heard or saw the introductory words, 
‘Without vanity I may say,’ etc., but some 
vain thing immediately followed. Most peo¬ 
ple dislike vanity in others, whatever share 
they have of it themselves; but I give it fair 
quarter wherever I meet with it, being per¬ 
suaded that it is often productive of good to 
the possessor, and to others that are within 
his sphere of action; and therefore, in 
many cases, it would not be quite absurd 
if a man were to thank God for his vanity 
among the other comforts of life.— 

And now I speak of thanking God, I de¬ 
sire with all humility to acknowledge that I 
owe the mentioned happiness of my past 
life to His kind providence, which led me to 
the means I used and gave them success. 
My belief of this induces me to hope, 
though I must not presume, that the same 
goodness will still be exercised towards me 
in continuing that happiness, or in enabling 
me to bear a fatal reverse, which I may ex¬ 
perience as others have done; the complex¬ 
ion of my future fortune being known to 
Him only, in whose power it is to bless to us 
even our afflictions. 

The notes one of my uncles (who had the 
same kind of curiosity in collecting family 
anecdotes), once put into my hands, fur¬ 
nished me with several particulars relating 
to our ancestors. From these notes I learned 
that the family had lived in the same vil¬ 
lage, Ecton, in Northamptonshire, for 
three hundred years, and how much longer 
he knew not (perhaps from the time when 
the name Franklin, that before was the 
name of an order of people, was assumed by 
them for a surname, when others took sur¬ 
names all over the kingdom), on a freehold 
of about thirty acres, aided by the smith’s 
business, which had continued in the fam¬ 
ily till his time; the eldest son being always 
bred to that business, a custom which he 
and my father followed as to their eldest 
sons. When I searched the registers at Ec¬ 
ton, I found an account of their births, 
marriages and burials from the year 1555 
only, there being no register kept in that 
parish at any time preceding. By that reg¬ 
ister I perceived that I was the youngest 
son of the youngest son for five generations 
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back. My grandfather Thomas, who was 
bom in 1598, lived at Ecton till he grew too 
old to follow business longer, when he went 
to live with his son John, a dyer at Banbury, 
in Oxfordshire, with whom my father 
served an apprenticeship. There my grand¬ 
father died and lies buried. We saw his 
gravestone in 1758. His eldest son Thomas 
lived in the house at Ecton, and left it with 
the land to his only child, a daughter, who, 10 
with her husband, one Fisher, of Welling¬ 
borough, sold it to Mr. Isted, now lord of 
the manor there. M] grandfather had four 
sons that grew up, viz. Thomas, John, 
Benjamin and Josiah. I will give you what 
account I can of them, at this distance from 
my papers, and if these are not lost in my 
absence, you will among them find many 
more particulars. 

Thomas was bred a smith under his 20 
father; but, being ingenious, and encour¬ 
aged in learning (as all his brothers likewise 
were) by an Esquire Palmer, then the prin¬ 
cipal gentleman in that parish, he qualified 
himself for the business of scrivener, be¬ 
came a considerable man in the county af¬ 
fairs, was a chief mover of all public-spir¬ 
ited undertakings for the county or town of 
Northampton, and his own village, of 
which many instances were told us; and he 30 
was at Ecton much taken notice of and pa¬ 
tronized by the then Lord Halifax. He died 
in 1702, January 6, old style, just four years 
to a day before I was born. The account we 
received of liis life and character from some 
old people at Ecton, I remember, struck 
you as something extraordinary, from its 
similarity to what you knew of mine. ‘Had 
he died on the same day,’ you said, ‘one 
might have supposed a transmigration.’ 40 

John was bred a dyer, I believe of wool¬ 
ens. Benjamin was bred a silk-dyer, serving 
an apprenticeship at London. He was an in¬ 
genious man. I remember him well, for 
when I was a boy he came over to my father 
in Boston, and lived in the house with us 
some years. He lived to a great age. His 
grandson, Samuel Franklin, now lives in 
Boston. He left behind him two quarto vol¬ 
umes, ms. of his own poetry, consisting of 50 
little occasional pieces addressed to his 
friends and relations, of which the follow¬ 
ing, sent to me, is a specimen. He had 
tormed a shorthand of his own, which he 
taught me; but never practising it, I have 


now forgot it. I was named after this uncle, 
there being a particular affection between 
him and my father. He was very pious, a 
great attender of sermons of the best 
preachers, which he took down in his short¬ 
hand, and had with him many volumes of 
them. He was also much of a politician; too 
much, perhaps, for his station. There fell 
lately into my hands, in London, a collec¬ 
tion he had made of all the principal pam¬ 
phlets relating to public affairs from 1641 to 
1717. Many of the volumes are wanting, as 
appears by the numbering, but there still 
remains eight volumes folio and twenty-four 
in quarto and in octavo. A dealer in old 
books met with them, and knowing me by 
my sometimes buying of him, he brought 
them to me. It seems my uncle must have 
left them here when he went to America, 
wliich was above fifty years since. There 
are many of liis notes in the margins. 

This obscure family of ours was early in 
the Reformation, and continued Protes¬ 
tants through the reign of Queen Mary, 
when they were sometimes in danger of 
trouble on account of their zeal against pop¬ 
ery. They had got an English Bible, and to 
conceal and secure it, it was fastened open 
with tapes under and within the frame of a 
joint-stool. When my great-great-grand¬ 
father read it to his family, he turned up the 
joint-stool upon his knees, turning over the 
leaves then under the tapes. One of the chil¬ 
dren stood at the door to give notice if he 
saw the apparitor coming, who was an offi¬ 
cer of the spiritual court. In that case the 
stool was turned down again upon its feet, 
when the Bible remained concealed under 
it as before. This anecdote I had from my 
uncle Benjamin. The family continued all 
of the Church of England till about the 
end of Charles the Second’s reign, when 
some of the ministers that had been ousted 
for nonconformity, holding conventicles 
in Northamptonshire, Benjamin and Josiah 
adhered to them, and so continued all their 
lives. The rest of the family remained with 
the Episcopal Church. 

Josiah, my father, married young, and 
carried his wife with three children into 
New England, about 1682. The conventi¬ 
cles having been forbidden by law, and fre¬ 
quently disturbed, induced some consider¬ 
able men of his acquaintance to remove to 
that country, and he was prevailed with to| 
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Accompany them thither^ where they ex¬ 
pected to enjoy their mode of religion with 
freedom. By the same wife he had four chil¬ 
dren more born there, and by a second wife 
ten more, in all seventeen; of which I re¬ 
member thirteen sitting at one time at his 
table, who all grew up to be men and 
women, and married. I was the youngest 
son, and the youngest child but two, and was 
born in Boston, New England. My mother, 
the second wife, was Abiah Folger, daugh¬ 
ter of Peter Folger, one of the first settlers 
of New England, of whom honorable men¬ 
tion is made by Cotton Mather, in his 
church history of that country, entitled 
Magnalia Chrhti Americana^ as ‘a godly, 
learned Englishman,’ if I remember the 
words rightly. I have heard that he wrote 
sundry small occasional pieces, but only 
one of them was printed, which I saw now 
many years since. It was written in 1675, in 
the homespun verse of that time and peo¬ 
ple, and addressed to those then concerned 
in the government there. It was in favor of 
liberty of conscience, and in behalf of the 
Baptists, Quakers, and other sectaries that 
had been under persecution; ascribing the 
Indian wars, and other distresses that had 
befallen the country, to that persecution, as 
so many judgments of God to punish so 
heinous an offense; and exhorting a repeal 
of those uncharitable laws. The whole ap¬ 
peared to me as written with a good deal 
of decent plainness and manly freedom. 
The six last concluding lines I remember, 
though I have forgotten the two first of the 
stanza; but the purport of them was that his 
censures proceeded from good will, and, 
therefore he would be known as the author. 

‘Because to be a libeller (says he) 

I hate it with my heart; 

From Sherburne town, where now I dwell. 

My name I do put here; 

Without offense your real friend. 

It is Peter Folgier.’ 

My elder brothers were all put appren¬ 
tices to different trades. I was put to the 
grammar school at eight years of age, my 
father intending to devote me, as the tithe 
of his sons, to the service of the Church. 
My early readiness in learning to read 
(which must have been very early, as I do 
not remember when I coiild not read), and 


the opinion of all his friends that I should 
certainly make a good scholar, encouraged 
him in this purpose of his. My uncle Benja¬ 
min, too, approved of it, and proposed to 
give me all his shorthand volumes of ser¬ 
mons; I suppose as a stock to set up with if 
I would learn his character. I continued, 
however, at the grammar school not quite 
one year, though in that time I had risen 
10 gradually from the middle of the class of 
that year to be the head of it, and farther 
was removed into the next class above it, 
in order to go with that into the third at the 
end of the year. But my father, in the mean¬ 
time, from a view of the expense of a college 
education, which having so large a family 
he could not well afford, and the mean liv¬ 
ing many so educated were afterwards able 
to obtain—reasons that he gave to his 
2c friends in my hearing—altered his first in¬ 
tention, took me from the grammar school, 
and sent me to a school for writing and 
arithmetic, kept by a then famous man, Mr. 
George Brownell, very successful in his 
profession generally, and that by mild, en¬ 
couraging methods. Under him I acquired 
fair writing pretty soon, but I failed in the 
aritlimetic, and made no progress in it. At 
ten years old I was taken home to assist my 
30 father in his business, which was that of a 
tallow-chandler and soap-boiler; a business 
he was not bred to, but had assumed on his 
arrival in New England, and on finding his 
dying trade would not maintain his family, 
being in little request. Accordingly, I was 
employed in cutting wick for the candles, 
filling the dipping mold and the molds for 
cast-candles, attending the shop, going of 
errands, etc. 

40 I disliked the trade, and had a strong in¬ 
clination for the sea, but my father declared 
against it; however, living near the water, I 
was much in and about it, learned early to 
swim well, and to manage boats; and when 
in a boat or canoe with other boys, I was 
commonly allowed to govern, especially in 
any case of difficulty; and upon other occa¬ 
sions I was generally a leader among the 
boys, and sometimes led them into scrapes, 
50 of which I will mention one instance, as 
it shows an early projecting public spirit, 
though not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt marsh that bounded 
part of the mill pond, on the edge of which, 
at high water, we used to stand to fish for 
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minnows. By much trampHngj we had made 
it a mere quagmire. My proposal was to 
build a wharf there fit for us to stand upon^* 
and I showed my comrades a large heap of 
stones, which were intended for a new 
house near the marsh, and which would 
very well suit our purpose. Accordingly, in 
the evening, when the workmen were gone, 

I assembled a number of my playfellows, 
and working with them diligently like so 
many emmets, sometimes two or three to a 
stone, we brought them all away and built 
our little wharf. The next morning the 
workmen were surprised at missing the 
stones, which were found in our wharf. In¬ 
quiry was made after the removers; we were 
discovered and complained of; several of us 
were corrected by our fathers; and, though 
I pleaded the usefulness of the work, mine 
convinced me that nothing was useful which 
was not honest. 

I think you may like to know something 
of his person and character. He had an ex¬ 
cellent constitution of body, was of middle 
stature, but well set, and very strong. He 
was ingenious, could draw prettily, was 
skilled a little in music, and had a clear 
pleasing voice, so that when he played 
psalm tunes on his violin and sung withal, 
as he sometimes did in an evening after the 
business of the day was over, it was ex¬ 
tremely agreeable to hear. He had a me¬ 
chanical genius too, and, on occasion, was 
very handy in the use of other tradesmen’s 
tools. But his great excellence lay in a sotmd 
imderstanding and solid judgment in pru¬ 
dential matters, both in private and public 
affairs. In the latter, indeed, he was never 
employed, the numerous family he had to 
educate and the straitness of his circum¬ 
stances keeping him close to his trade; but I 
remember well his being frequently visited 
by leading people, who consulted him for 
his opinion in affairs of the town or of the 
church he belonged to, and showed a good 
deal of respect for liis judgment and advice. 

He was also much consulted by private per¬ 
sons about their alfairs when any difficulty 
occurred, and frequently chosen an arbi¬ 
trator between contending parties. At his 50 
table he liked to have, as often as he could, 
some sensible friend or neighbor to con¬ 
verse with, and always took care to start 
some ingenious or useful topic for dis¬ 
course, which might tend to impro'^e the 


minds of his children. By this means he 
turned our attention to what was good, just, 
and prudent in the conduct of life; and little 
or no notice was ever taken of what related 
to the victuals on the table, whether it was 
well- or ill-dressed, in or out of season, of 
good or bad flavor, preferable or inferior to 
this or that other thing of the kind, so that I 
was brought up in such a perfect inatten¬ 
tion to those matters as to be quite indiffer¬ 
ent what kind of food was set before me, 
and so unobservant of it that to this day, if I 
am asked, I can scarce tell a few hours after 
dinner what I dined upon. This has been a 
convenience to me in travelling, where my 
companions have been sometimes very un¬ 
happy for want of a suitable gratification 
of their more delicate, because better in¬ 
structed, tastes and appetites. 

My mother had likewise an excellent 
constitution: she suckled all her ten chil¬ 
dren. I never knew either my father or 
mother to have any sickness but that of 
which they died, he at 89, and she at 85 
years of age. They lie buried together at 
Boston, where I some years since placed a 
marble over their grave, with this inscrip¬ 
tion: 

Josiuh Frariklm 
and 

Abiah his wife 
lie here interred. 

They lived lovingly together in voedlock 
jifty-Jive years. 

Without an estate^ or any gainful 
employment^ 

By constant labor and industry, 
with God^s blessing. 

They maintained a large family 
comfortably; 

and brought up thirteen children 
and seven grandchildren 
reputably. 

From this instance^ reader^ 

Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling 
And distrust not Providence. 

He was a pious and prudent man; 

She, a discreet and virtuous woman. 
Their youngest son. 

In filial regard to their memory. 

Places this stone. 

J.F. born 1655, died 1744, Aetat 8c 
d.F horn 1667- di^d i'^52, —85. 
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By my rambling digressions I perceive 
myself to be grown old. I used to write 
more methodically. But one does not dress 
for private company as for a public ball. 

’Tis perhaps only negligence. 

To return. I continued thus employed in 
my father’s business for two years, that is, 
till I was twelve years old; and my brother 
John, who was bred to that business, having 
left my father, married and set up for liim- lo 
self at Rhode Island, there was all appear¬ 
ance that I was destined to supply his place, 
and become a tallow-chandler. But my dis¬ 
like to the trade continuing, my father was 
under apprehensions that if he did not find 
one for me more agreeable, I should break 
away and get to sea, as his son Josiah had 
done to his great vexation. He therefore 
sometimes took me to walk with him, and 
see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, 20 
etc., at their work, that he might observe 
my inclination, and endeavor to fix it on 
some trade or other on land. It has ever 
since been a pleasure to me to see good 
workmen handle their tools; and it has been 
useful to me, having learned so much by it 
as to be able to do little jobs myself in my 
house when a workman could not readily be 
got, and to construct little machines for my 
experiments, while the intention of making 30 
the experiment was fresh and warm in my 
mind. My father at last fixed upon the cut¬ 
ler’s trade, and my uncle Benjamin’s son 
Samuel, who was bred to that business in 
London, being about that time established 
in Boston, I was sent to be with him some 
time on liking. But his expectations of a fee 
with me displeasing my father, I was taken 
home again. 

From a child I was fond of reading, and 40 
all the Little money that came into my hands 
was ever laid out in books. Pleased with the 
Pilgrim's Progress^ my first collection was of 
John Bunyan’s works, in separate little vol¬ 
umes. I afterward sold them to enable me 
to buy R. Burton’s Historical Collections':, 
they were small chapmen’s books, and 
cheap, forty or fifty in all. My father’s little 
library consisted chiefly of books in polemic 
divinity, most of which I read, and have 50 
since often regretted that, at a time when I 
had such a thirst for knowledge, more 
proper books had not fallen in my way, 
since it was now resolved I should not be a 
clergyman. Plutarch’s Lives there was in 
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which I read abundantly, and I still think 
that time spent to great advantage. There 
was also a book of De Foe’s, called an Essay 
on Projects^ and another of Dr. Mather’s, 
called Essays to do Good, which perhaps 
gave me a turn of thinking that had an in¬ 
fluence on some of the principal future 
events of my life. 

Tliis bookish inclination at length deter¬ 
mined my father to make me a printer, 
though he had already one son, James, of 
that profession. In 1717 my brother James 
returned from England with a press and 
letters to set up his business in Boston. I 
liked it much better than that of my father, 
but still had a nankering for the sea. To 
prevent the apprehended effect of such an 
inclination, my father was impatient to have 
me bound to my brother. I stood out some 
time, but at last was persuaded, and signed 
the indentures when I was yet but twelve 
years old. I was to serve as an apprentice till 
I was twenty-one years of age, only I was to 
be allowed journeyman’s wages during the 
last year. In a little time I made great pro¬ 
ficiency in the business, and became a use¬ 
ful hand to my brother. I now had access to 
better books. An acquaintance with the ap¬ 
prentices of booksellers enabled me some¬ 
times to borrow a small one, which I was 
careful to return soon and clean. Often I sat 
up in my room reading the greatest part of 
the night, when the book was borrowed in 
the evening and to be returned early in 
the morning lest it should be missed or 
wanted. And after some time an ingenious 
tradesman, Mr. Matthew Adams, who had 
a pretty collection of books, and who fre¬ 
quented our printing-house, took notice of 
me, invited me to his library, and very 
kindly lent me such books as I chose to 
read. 

I now took a fancy to poetry, and made 
some little pieces. My brother, thinking it 
might turn to account, encouraged me, and 
put me on composing occasional ballads. 
One was called the Lighthouse Tragedy, and 
contained an account of the drowning of 
Captain Worthilake, with his two daugh¬ 
ters; the other was a sailor song, on the tak¬ 
ing of Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. 
They were wretched stuff, in the Grub- 
street ballad style; and when they were 
printed he sent me about the town to seU 
them. The first sold wonderfully; the event* 
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being recent, having made a great noise. 
This flattered my vanity; but my father dis¬ 
couraged me by ridiculing my perform¬ 
ances, and telling me verse-makers were 
generally beggars. So I escaped being a 
poet, most probably a very bad one. But 
as prose writing has been of great use to me 
in the course of my life, and was a principal 
means of my advancement, I shall tell you 
how, in such a situation, I acquired what 
little ability I have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the 
town, John Collins by name, with whom I 
vas intimately acquainted. We sometimes 
disputed, and very fond we were of argu¬ 
ment, and very desirous of confuting one 
another; which disputatious turn, by the 
w^ay, is apt to become a very bad habit, 
making people often extremely disagreeable 
in company by the contradiction that is nec¬ 
essary to bring it into practice; and thence, 
besides souring and spoiling the conversa¬ 
tion, [is] productive of disgusts and per¬ 
haps enmities where you may have occasion 
for friendship. I had caught it by reading 
my father’s books of dispute about religion. 
Persons of good sense, I have since ob¬ 
served, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, 
university men, and men of all sorts that 
have been bred at Edinburgh. 

A question was once, somehow or other, 
started between Collins and me, of the pro¬ 
priety of educating the female sex in learn¬ 
ing, and their abilities for study. He was of 
opinion that it was improper, and that they 
were naturally unequal to it. I took the con¬ 
trary side, perhaps a little for dispute’s sake. 
He was naturally more eloquent, had a 
ready plenty of words, and sometimes, as I 
thought, bore me down more by his fluency 
than by the strength of his reasons. As we 
parted without settling the point, and were 
not to see one another again for some time, 
I sat down to put my arguments in writing, 
which I copied fair and sent to him. He an¬ 
swered, and I replied. Three or four letters 
of a side had passed, when my father hap¬ 
pened to find my papers and read them. 
Without entering into the discussion, he 
took occasion to talk to me about the man¬ 
ner of my writing; observed that, though I 
had the advantage of my antagonist in cor¬ 
rect spelling and pointing (which I owed 
to the printing-house), I fell far short in 
elegance of expression, in method and in 


perspicuity, of which he convinced me by 
several instances. I saw the justice of his 
remarks, and thence grew more attentive to 
the manner in writing, and determined to 
endeavor at improvement. 

About this time I met with an odd vol¬ 
ume of the Spectator. It was the third. I had 
never before seen any of them. I bought it, 
read it over and over, and was much de- 
10 lighted with it. I thought the writing excel¬ 
lent, and wished, if possible, to imitate it. 
With that view I took some of the papers, 
and, making short hints of the sentiment in 
each sentence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the book, tried to 
complete the papers again, by expressing 
each hinted sentiment at length, and as 
fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand. 
20 Then I compared my ^Spectator’ with the 
original, discovered some of my faults, and 
corrected them. But I found I wanted a 
stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting 
and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone 
on making verses, since the continual occa¬ 
sion for words of the same import but of 
different length to suit the measure, or 
of different soimd for the rhyme, would 
30 have laid me under a constant necessity of 
searching for variety, and also have tended 
to fix that variety in my mind, and make me 
master of it. Therefore I took some of the 
tales and turned them into verse. And, after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the 
prose, turned them back again. I also some¬ 
times jumbled my collections of hints into 
confusion, and after some weeks endeav¬ 
ored to reduce them into the best order, be- 
40 fore I began to form the full sentences and 
complete the paper. This was to teach me 
method in the arrangement of thoughts. By 
comparing my work afterwards with the 
original, I discovered many faults and 
amended them; but I sometimes had the 
pleasure of fancying that, in certain particu¬ 
lars of small import, I had been lucky 
enough to improve the method or the lan¬ 
guage, and this encouraged me to think I 
50 might possibly in time come to be a toler¬ 
able English writer, of which I was ex¬ 
tremely ambitious. 

My time for these exercises and for read¬ 
ing was at night, after work or before it be¬ 
gan in the morning, or on Sundays, when i 
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contrived to be in the printing-house alone, 
evading as much as I could the common 
attendance on public worship which my 
father used to exact of me when I was under 
his care; and which indeed I still thought a 
duty, though I could not, as it seemed to 
me, afford time to practise it. 

When about sixteen years of age I hap¬ 
pened to meet with a book, written by one 
Tryon, recommending a vegetable diet. I 10 
determined to go into it. My brother, being 
yet unmarried, did not keep house, but 
boarded himself and his apprentices in an¬ 
other family. My refusing to eat flesh oc¬ 
casioned an inconveniency, and I was fre¬ 
quently chid for my singularity. I made 
myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner of 
preparing some of his dishes, such as boil¬ 
ing potatoes or rice, making hasty pudding, 
and a few others, and then proposed to my 20 
brother, that if he would give me weekly 
half the money he paid for my board, I 
would board myself. He instantly agreed to 
it, and I presently found that I could save 
half what he paid me. This was an addi¬ 
tional fund for buying books. But I had an¬ 
other advantage in it. My brotner and the 
rest going from the printing-house to their 
meals, I remained there alone, and, des¬ 
patching presently my light repast (which 30 
often was no more than a biscuit or a slice 
of bread, a handful of raisins or a tart from 
the pastry-cook’s, and a glass of water), had 
the rest of the time till their return for 
study, in which I made the greater pro¬ 
gress, from that greater clearness of head 
and quicker apprehension which usually at¬ 
tend temperance in eating and drinking. 

And now it was that, being on some occa¬ 
sion made ashamed of my ignorance in fig- 40 
ures, which I had twice failed in learning 
when at school, I took Cocker’s book of 
arithmetic, and went through the whole by 
myself with great ease. I also read Seller’s 
and Sturmy’s books of navigation, and be¬ 
came acquainted with the little geometry 
they contain; but never proceeded far in 
that science. And I read about this time 
Locke On Human Understanding, and The 
Art of Thinking, by Messrs, du Port Royal. 50 

While I was intent on improving my 
language, I met with an English grammar 
(I think it was Greenwood’s), at the end of 
which there were two little sketches of the 
arts of rhetoric and logic, the latter finishing 


with a specimen of a dispute in the So- 
cratic method; and soon after I procured 
Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates, 
wherein there are many instances of the 
same method. I was charmed with it, 
adopted it, dropped my abrupt contra¬ 
diction and positive argumentation, and put 
on the humble inquirer and doubter. And 
being then, from reading Shaftesbury and 
Collins, become a real doubter in many 
points of our religious doctrine, I found 
this method safest for myself and very em¬ 
barrassing to those against whom I used it; 
therefore I took a delight in it, practised it 
continually, and grew very artful and ex¬ 
pert in drawing people, even of superior 
knowledge, into concessions, the conse¬ 
quences of which they did not foresee, en¬ 
tangling them in difficulties out of which 
they could not extricate themselves, and so 
obtaining victories that neither myself nor 
my cause always deserved. I continued 
this method some few years, but gradually 
left it, retaining only the habit of expressing 
myself in terms of modest diffidence; never 
using, when I advanced any thing that may 
possibly be disputed, the wwds ‘certainly,* 
‘undoubtedly,’ or any others that give the 
air of positiveness to an opinion; but rather 
say, T conceive’ or ‘I apprehend’ a thing 
to be so or so; ‘it appears to me,’ or ‘I 
should think it so or so for such and such 
reasons’; or ‘it is so, if I am not mis¬ 
taken.’ This habit, I believe, has been of 
great advantage to me when I have had oc¬ 
casion to inculcate my opinions, and per¬ 
suade men into measures that I have been 
from time to time engaged in promoting. 
And, as the chief ends of conversation are ‘to 
inform’ or ‘to be informed,’ ‘to please’ or 
‘to persuade,’ I wish well meaning, sensible 
men would not lessen their power of doing 
good by a positive, assuming manner that 
seldom fails to disgust, tends to create op¬ 
position, and to defeat every one of those 
purposes for which speech was given to us, 
to wit, giving or receiving information or 
pleastire. For, if you would ‘inform,’ a 
positive, dogmatical manner in advancing 
your sentiments may provoke contradiction 
and prevent a candid attention. If you wish 
information and improvement from the 
knowledge of others, and yet at the same 
time express yourself as firmly fixed in your 
present opinions, modest, sensible men 
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who do not love disputation^ will probably 
leave you undisturbed in the possession of 
your error. And by such a manner^ you can 
seldom hope to recommend yourself in 
‘pleasing’ your hearers^ or to persuade 
those whose concurrence you desire. Pope 
says, judiciously, 

‘Men should be taught as if you taught them 

not, lo 

And things unknown proposed as things 
forgot,’ 

farther recommending it to us, 

‘To speak, tho’ sure, with seeming 
diffidence.’ 

And he might have coupled with this line 
that which he has coupled with another, I 20 
think less properly, 

‘For want of modesty is want of sense.’ 

If you ask, ‘why less properly,’ I must re¬ 
peat the lines, 

‘Immodest words admit of no defense. 

For want of modesty is want of sense.’ 

30 

Now, is not want of sense (where a man is 
so unfortunate as to want it) some apology 
for his want of modesty? and would not the 
lines stand more justly thus? 

‘Immodest words admit but this defense. 

That want of modesty is want of sense.’ 

This however, I should submit to better 
judgments. 40 

My brother had, in 1720 or ’21, begun to 
print a newspaper. It was the second that 
appeared in America, and was called the 
New England Courant. The only one before 
it was the Boston News-Letter, I remember 
his being dissuaded by some of his friends 
from the undertaking, as not likely to suc¬ 
ceed, one newspaper being in their judg¬ 
ment enough for America. At this time, 
1771, there are not less than five-and- 50 
twenty. He went on however with the un¬ 
dertaking, and after having worked in com¬ 
posing the types and printing off the sheets, 

I was employed to carry the papers thro’ the 
streets to the customers. 
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He had some ingenious men among his 
friends, who amused themselves by writing 
little pieces for this paper, which gained it 
credit and made it more in demand, and 
these gentlemen often visited us. Hearing 
their conversations, and their accounts of 
the approbation their papers were received 
with, I was excited to try my hand among 
them. But being still a boy and suspecting 
that my brother would object to printing 
anything of mine in liis paper if he knew it 
to be mine, I contrived to disgtiise my 
hand, and, writing an anonymous paper, I 
put it in at night under the door of the 
printing-house. It was found in the morn¬ 
ing, and communicated to his writing 
friends when they called in as usual. They 
read it, commented on it in my hearing, and 
I had the exquisite pleasure of finding it met 
with their approbation, and that, in their 
different guesses at the author, none were 
named but men of some character among 
us for learning and ingenuity. I suppose 
now that I was rather lucky in my judges, 
and that perhaps they were not really 
so very good ones as I then esteemed 
them. 

Encouraged, however, by this, I wrote 
and conveyed in the same way to the press 
several more papers which were equally ap¬ 
proved; and I kept my secret till my small 
fund of sense for such performances was 
pretty well exhausted, and then I discov¬ 
ered it; when[ce] I began to be considered 
a httle more by my brother’s acquaintance, 
and in a manner that did not quite please 
him, as he thought, probably with reason, 
that it tended to make me too vain. And, 
perhaps, this might be one occasion of the 
differences that we began to have about 
this time. Though a brother, he considered 
himself as my master, and me as his ap¬ 
prentice, and, accordingly, expected the 
same services from me as he would from 
another; while I thought he demeaned me 
too much in some he required of me, who 
from a brother expected more indulgence. 
Our disputes were often brought before our 
father, and I fancy I was either generally in 
the right, or else a better pleader, because 
the judgment was generally in my favor. 
But my brother was passionate, and had 
often beaten me, which I took extremely 
amiss; and, thinking my apprenticeship 
very tedious, I was continually wishing fotf 
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some opportunity of shortening it, which at of the first errata of my life. But the unfair- 

length offered in a manner unexpected. ness of it weighed little with me, when un- 

One of the pieces in our newspaper on der the impressions of resentment for the 

some political point, which I have now for- blows his passion too often urged him to 

gotten, gave offense to the Assembly. He bestow upon me. Though he was otherwise 

was taken up, censured, and imprisoned for not an ill-natured man: perhaps I was too 

a month, by the speaker’s warrant, I sup- saucy and provoking, 

pose, because he would not discover his When he found I would leave him, he 

author. I too was taken up and examined took care to prevent my getting employ- 

before the council; but, though I did not 10 ment in any other printing-house of the 
give them any satisfaction, they contented town, by going round and speaking to every 

themselves with admonishing me, and dis- master, who accordingly refused to give me 

missed me, considering me, perhaps, as an work. I then thought of going to New York, 

apprentice, who was bound to keep his as the nearest place where there was a 

master’s secrets. printer; and I was rather inclined to leave 

During my brother’s confinement, which Boston when I reflected that I had already 

I resented a good deal, notwithstanding our made myself a little obnoxious to the gov- 

private differences, I had the management erning party; and, from the arbitrary pro¬ 
of the oaper; and I made bold to give our ceedings of the Assembly in my brother’s 

rulers some rubs in it, which my brother 20 case, it was likely I might, if I stayed, soon 
took very kindly, while others began to con- bring myself into scrapes; and farther, that 

sider me in an unfavorable light, as a young my indiscrete disputations about religion 

genius that had a turn for libelling and sat- began to make me pointed at with horror by 

ire. My brother’s discharge was accompan- good people as an infidel or atheist. I deter- 

ied with an order of the House (a very odd mined on the point, but my father now sid- 

one), that ‘James Franklin should no longer ing with my brother, I was sensible that, if 

print the paper called the New England I attempted to go openly, means would be 

Courant.’ used to prevent me. My friend Collins, 

There was a consultation held in our therefore, undertook to manage a little for 
printing-house among his friends, what he 30 me. He agreed with the captain of a New 
should do in this case. Some proposed to York sloop for my passage, under the no- 

evade the order by changing the name of tion of my being a young acquaintance of 

the paper; but my brother, seeing incon- his, that had got a naughty girl with child, 

venicnces in that, it was finally concluded whose friends would compel me to marry 

on as a better way, to let it be printed for her, and therefore I could not appear or 

the future under the name of Benjamin come away publicly. So I sold some of my 

Franklin. And to avoid the censure of the books to raise a little money, was taken on 

Assembly, that might fall on him as still board privately, and as we had a fair wind, 

printing it by his apprentice, the contriv- in three days I found myself in New York, 

ance was that my old indenture should be 40 near three hundred miles from home, a boy 
returned to me, with a full discharge on the of but seventeen, without the least recom- 

back of it, to be shown on occasion, but to mendation to or knowledge of any person in 

secure to him the benefit of my service, I the place, and with very little money in my 

was to sign new indentures for the remain- pocket. 

der of the term, which were to be kept pri- My inclinations for the sea were by this 

vate. A very flimsy scheme it was; but, how- time worn out, or I might now have grati- 

ever, it was immediately executed, and the fled them. But, having a trade, and suppos- 

paper went on accordingly, imder my name ing myself a pretty good workman, I offered 

for several months. my service to the printer in the place, old 

At length, a fresh difference arising be- 50 Mr. William Bradford, who had been the 
tween my brother and me, I took upon me first printer in Pennsylvania, but removed 

to assert my freedom, presuming that he from thence upon the quarrel of George 

would not venture to produce the new in- Keith. He could give me no employment, 

dentures. It was not fair in me to take this having little to do and help enough already, 

advantage, and this I therefore reckon one But, says he, ‘My son at Philadelphia has 
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lately lost his principal hand^ Aquila Rose, 
by death; if you go thither, I believe he may 
employ you.’ Philadelphia was a hundred 
miles further. I set out, however, in a boat 
for Amboy, leaving my chest and things to 
follow me round by sea. 

In crossing the bay, we met with a squall 
that tore our rotten sails to pieces, pre¬ 
vented our getting into the Kill; and drove 
us upon Long Island. In our way, a 
drunken Dutchman, who was a passenger 
too, fell overboard; when he was sinking, I 
reached through the water to his shock- 
pate, and drew him up, so that we got him 
in again. His ducking sobered him a little, 
and he went to sleep, taking first out of his 
pocket a book, which he desired I would 
dry for him. It proved to be my old favorite 
author, Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress^ in 
Dutch, finely printed on good paper, with 
copper cuts, a dress better than I had ever 
seen it wear in its own language. I have 
since found that it has been translated into 
most of the languages of Europe, and sup¬ 
pose it has been more generally read than 
any other book, except perhaps the Bible. 
Honest John was the first that I know of 
who mixed narration and dialogue; a 
method of writing very engaging to the 
reader, who in the most interesting parts 
finds himself, as it were, brought into the 
company and present at the discourse. De 
Foe in his Crusoe, his Moll Flanders, Reli¬ 
gious Courtship, Family Instructor, and 
other pieces, has imitated it with success; 
and Richardson has done the same in his 
Pamela, etc. 

When we drew near the island, we found 
it was at a place where there could be no 
landing, there being a great surf on the stony 
beach. So we dropped anchor, and swung 
round towards the shore. Some people 
came down to the water edge and halloed 
to us, as we did to them; but the wind 
was so high, and the surf so loud, that we 
could not hear so as to understand each 
other. There were canoes on the shore, and 
we made signs, and halloed that they should 
fetch us; but they either did not imderstand 
^ us, or thought it impracticable. So they 
went away, and night coming on, we had 
no remedy but to wait till the wind should 
abate; and, in the mean time, the boatman 
and I concluded to sleep, if we could; and 
80 crowded into the scuttle, with the 


Dutchman, who was still wet, and the spray 
beating over the head of our boat, leaked 
through to us, so that we were soon almost 
as wet as he. In this manner we lay all night, 
with very little rest. But the wind abating 
the next day, we made a shift to reach Am¬ 
boy before night, having been thirty hours 
on the water, without victuals, or any drink 
but a bottle of filthy rum, the water we 
10 sailed on being salt. 

In the evening I found myself very fever¬ 
ish, and went in to bed; but, having read 
somewhere that cold water drank plenti¬ 
fully was good for a fever, I followed the 
prescription, sweat plentifully most of the 
night, my fever left me, and in the morning, 
crossing the ferry, I proceeded on my jour¬ 
ney on foot, having fifty miles to Burling¬ 
ton, where I was told I should find boats 
20 that would carry me the rest of the way to 
Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day; I was 
thoroughly soaked, and by noon a good deal 
tired; so I stopped at a poor inn, where I 
stayed all night, beginning now to wish that 
I had never left home. I cut so miserable a 
figure, too, that I found, by the questions 
asked me, I was suspected to be some runa¬ 
way servant, and in danger of being taken 
30 up on that suspicion. However, I proceeded 
the next day, and got in the evening to an 
inn, within eight or ten miles of Burlington, 
kept by one Dr. Brown. 

He entered into conversation with me 
while I took some refreshment, and, finding 
I had read a little, became very sociable and 
friendly. Our acquaintance continued as 
long as he lived. He had been, I imagine, an 
itinerant doctor, for there was no town in 
40 England, or coimtry in Europe, of which he 
could not give a very particular account. He 
had some letters, and was ingenious, but 
much of an unbeliever, and wickedly un¬ 
dertook, some years after, to travesty the 
Bible in doggerel verse, as Cotton had done 
Virgil. By this means he set many of the 
facts in a very ridiculous light, and might 
have hurt weak minds if his work had been 
published, but it never was. 

50 At his house I lay that night, and the 
next morning reached Burlington, but had 
the mortification to find that the regu¬ 
lar boats were gone a little before my com¬ 
ing, and no other expected to go before 
Tuesday, this being Saturday. Wherefore I 
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returned to an old woman in the town, of 
whom I had bought gingerbread to eat on 
the water, and asked her advice. She invited 
me to lodge at her house till a passage by 
water should offer; and being tired with my 
foot travelling, I accepted the invitation. 

She understanding I was a printer would 
have had me stay at that town and follow my 
business, being ignorant of the stock nec¬ 
essary to begin with. She was very hospi- lo 
table, gave me a dinner of ox-cheek with 
great good will, accepting only a pot of ale 
in return. And I thought myself fixed till 
Tuesday should come. However, walking 
in the evening by the side of the river, a boat 
came by, which I found was going towards 
Philadelphia, with several people in her. 
They took me in, and, as there was no wind, 
we rowed all the way; and about midnight, 
not having yet seen the city, some of the 20 
company were confident we must have 
passed it, and would row no farther; the 
others knew not where we were; so we put 
towards the shore, got into a creek, landed 
near an old fence, with the rails of which we 
made a fire, the night being cold, in Octo¬ 
ber, and there wc remained till daylight. 
Then one of the company knew the place to 
be Cooper’s Creek, a little above Philadel¬ 
phia, which we saw as soon as we got out of 30 
the creek, and arrived there about eight or 
nine o’clock on the Sunday morning, and 
landed at the Market Street wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this 
description of my journey, and shall be so of 
my first entry into that city, that you may in 
your mind compare such unhkely begin¬ 
nings with the figure I have since made 
there. I was in my working dress, my best 
clothes being to come round by sea. I was 40 
dirty from my journey; my pockets were 
stuffed out with shirts and stockings; I 
knew no soul nor where to look for lodging. 

I was fatigued with travelling, rowing and 
want of rest, I was very hungry; and my 
whole stock of cash consisted of a Dutch 
dollar, and about a shilling in copper. The 
latter I gave the people of the boat for my 
passage, who at first refused it, on account 
of my rowing; but I insisted on their taking 50 
it, a man being sometimes more generous 
when he has but a little money than when 
he has plenty, perhaps through fear of 
being thought to have but little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing 
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about, till near the market-house I met a 
boy with bread. I had made many a meal on 
bread, and, inquiring where he got it, I 
went immediately to the baker’s he directed 
me to, in Second Street, and asked for bis¬ 
cuit, intending such as we had in Boston; 
but they, it seems, were not made in Phila¬ 
delphia. Then I asked for a three-penny 
loaf, and was told they had none such; so 
not considering or knowing the difference 
of money, and the greater cheapness nor 
the names of his bread, I bade him give me 
three-penny worth of any sort. He gave me 
three great puffy rolls. I was surprised at 
the quantity, but took it, and, having no 
room in my pockets, walked off with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other. Thus 
I went up Market Street as far as Fourth 
Street, passing by the door of Mr. Read, 
my future wife’s father; when she, standing 
at the door, saw me, and thought I made, as 
I certainly did, a most awkward, ridiculous 
appearance. Then I turned and went down 
Chestnut Street and part of Walnut Street, 
eating my roll all the way, and, coming 
round, found myself again at Market Street 
Wharf, near the boat I came in, to which I 
went for a draught of the river water; and, 
being filled with one of my rolls, gave the 
other two to a woman and her child that 
came down the river in the boat with us, 
and were waiting to go farther. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the 
street, which by this time had many clean- 
dressed people in it, who were all walking 
the same way. I joined them, and thereby 
was led into the great meeting-house of the 
Quakers near the market. I sat down among 
them, and, after looking round awhile and 
hearing nothing said, being very drowsy 
through labor and want of rest the preced¬ 
ing night, I fell fast asleep, and continued 
so till the meeting broke up, when one was 
kind enough to rouse me. This was, there¬ 
fore, the first house I was in, or slept in, in 
Philadelphia. 

Walking down again towards the river, 
and, looking in the faces of people, I met a 
young Quaker man, whose countenance I 
Hked, and, accosting him, requested he 
would tell me where a stranger could get 
lodging. We were then near the sign of the 
Three Mariners. ‘Here,’ says he, ‘is one 
place that entertains strangers, but it is not 
a reputable house; if thee wilt walk with me. 
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ril show thee a better.’ He brought me to 
the Crooked Billet in Water Street, Here I 
got a dinner. And, while I was eating it, 
several sly questions were asked me, as it 
seemed to be suspected from my youth and 
appearance, that I might be some runaway. 

After dinner, my sleepiness returned, and 
being shown to a bed, I lay down without 
undressing, and slept till six in the evening, 
was called to supper, went to bed again very 
early and slept soundly till next morning. 
Then I made myself as tidy as I could, and 
went to Andrew Bradford, the printer’s. I 
found in the shop the old man, his father, 
whom I had seen at New York, and who, 
travelling on horseback, had got to Phila¬ 
delphia before me. He introduced me to his 
son, who received me civilly, gave me a 
breakfast, but told me he did not at present 
want a hand, being lately supplied with one. 
But there was another printer in town, 
lately set up, one Keimer, who, perhaps, 
might employ me; if not, I should be wel¬ 
come to lodge at his house, and he would 
give me a little work to do now and then 
till fuller business should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with 
me to the new printer; and when we found 
him, ‘Neighbor,’ says Bradford, ‘I have 
brought to see you a young man of your 
business; perhaps you may want such a 
one.’ He asked me a few questions, put a 
composing stick in my hand to see how I 
worked, and then said he would employ me 
soon, though he had just then nothing for 
me to do. And, taking old Bradford, whom 
he had never seen before, to be one of the 
townspeople that had a good will for him, 
entered into a conversation on his present 
undertaking and prospects; while Bradford, 
not discovering that he was the other print¬ 
er’s father, on Keimer’s saying he expected 
soon to get the greatest part of the business 
into his own hands, drew him on by artful 
questions, and starting little doubts, to ex¬ 
plain all his views, what interest he relied 
on, and in what manner he intended to pro¬ 
ceed. I, who stood by and heard all, saw 
immediately that one of them was a crafty 
old sophister, and the other a mere novice. 
Bradford left me with Keimer, who was 
greatly surprised when I told him who the 
old man was. 

Keimer’s printing-house, I found, con¬ 
sisted of an old shattered press, and one 


small, worn-out font of English, which he 
was then using himself, composing in it an 
elegy on Aquila Rose, before mentioned, an 
ingenious young man, of excellent charac¬ 
ter, much respected in the town, clerk of the 
Assembly, and a pretty poet. Keimer made 
verses too, but very indifferently. He could 
not be said to write them, for his manner 
was to compose them in the types directly 
xo out of his head. So there being no copy, 
but one pair of cases, and the elegy likely 
to require all the letters, no one could 
help him. I endeavored to put his press 
(which he had not yet used, and of which 
he understood nothing) into order fit to be 
worked with; and, promising to come and 
print off his elegy as soon as he should have 
got it ready, I returned to Bradford’s, who 
gave me a little job to do for the present, 
20 [and] there I lodged and dieted. A few days 
after, Keimer sent for me to print off the 
elegy. And now he had got another pair of 
cases, and a pamphlet to reprint, on which 
he set me to work. 

These two printers I found poorly quali¬ 
fied for their business. Bradford had not 
been bred to it, and was very illiterate; and 
Keimer, though sometliing of a scholar, 
was a mere compositor, knowing nothing 
30 of presswork. He had been one of the 
French prophets, and could act their en¬ 
thusiastic agitations. At this time he did not 
profess any particular religion, but some¬ 
thing of all on occasion; was very ignorant 
of the world; and had, as I afterward 
found, a good deal of the knave in his com¬ 
position. He did not like my lodging at 
Bradford’s while I worked with him. He 
had a house, indeed, but without furniture, 
40 so he could not lodge me; but he got me a 
lodging at Mr. Read’s, before mentioned, 
who was the owner of his house; and, my 
chest and clothes being come by this time, 
I made rather a more respectable appear¬ 
ance in the eyes of Miss Read than I had 
done when she first happened to see me 
eating my foil in the street. 

I began now to have some acquaintance 
among the young people of the town, that 
50 were lovers of reading, with whom I spent 
my evenings very pleasantly; and gaining 
money by my industry and frugality, I 
lived very agreeably, forgetting Boston as 
much as I could, and not desiring that any 
there should know where I resided, excent 
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my friend Collins^ who was in my secret, 
and kept it when I wrote to him. 

1771 1791 

THE WAY TO WEALTH ^ 

Courteous Reader^ 

I have heard that nothing gives an author 
so great pleasure as to find his works re¬ 
spectfully quoted by other learned authors. 10 
This pleasure I have seldom enjoyed; for 
though I have been, if I may say it with¬ 
out vanity, an eminent author of almanacs 
annually now a full quarter of a century, 
my brother authors in the same way, for 
what reason I know not, have ever been 
very sparing in their applauses; and no 
other author has taken the least notice of 
me; so that, did not my writings produce 
me some solid pudding, the great defi- 20 
cicncy of praise would have quite discour¬ 
aged me. 

I concluded at length that the people 
were the best judges of my merit, for they 

1 In continuing his Autobiography in 1788, Franklin re¬ 
called: ‘In 1732 I first published my Almanac, under 
the name of Richard Saunders', it was continued by 
me about twenty-five years, commonly called Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. I endeavored to make it both enter¬ 
taining and useful, and it accordingly came to be in 
such demand, that I reaped considerable profit from it, 
vending annually near ten thousand. And observing 
that it was generally read, scarce any neighborhood in 
the province being without it, I considered it as a 
proper vehicle for conveying instruction among the 
common people, who bought scarcely any other books; 

I therefore filled all the little spaces that occurred be¬ 
tween the remarkable days in the calendar with pro¬ 
verbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated industry 
and frugality, as the means of procuring wealth, and 
thereby securing virtue; it being more difficult for a 
man in want, to act always honestly, as, to use here one 
of those proverbs, it is hard for an empty sack to stand 40 
upright. 

‘These proverbs, which contained the wisdom of 
xTiany ages and nations, I assembled and formed into a 
connected discourse prefixed to the Almanac of 175[8], 
as the harangue of a wise old man to the people attend¬ 
ing an auction. The bringing all these scattered counsels 
thus into a focus enabled them to make greater im¬ 
pression. The piece, being universally approved, was 
copied in all the newspapers of the Continent; re¬ 
printed in Britain on a broad side, to be stuck up in 
houses; two translations were made of it in French, and 
great numbers bought by the clergy and gentry, to dis¬ 
tribute gratis among their poor parishioners and ten- 
ants. In Pennsylvania, as it discouraged useless ex¬ 
pense in foreign superfluities, some thought it had its 
share of influence in producing that growing plenty 
of money which was observable for several years after 
its publication.’ Bigelow, ed.. The Life of Benjamin 
Fra«Wtn(N. Y.,i 924)1127-28. 


buy my works; and besides, in my rambles 
where I am not personally known, I have 
frequently heard one or other of my 
adages repeated, with ‘as Poor Richard 
says* at the end on’t. This gave me some 
satisfaction, as it showed not only that my 
instructions were regarded, but discovered 
likewise some respect for my authority; 
and I own that, to encourage the practice 
of remembering and repeating those wise 
sentences, I have sometimes quoted myself 
with great gravity. 

Judge, then, how much I must have been 
gratified by an incident I am going to re¬ 
late to you. I stopped my horse lately where 
a great number of people were collected 
at a vendue of merchant goods. The hour 
of sale not being come, they were con¬ 
versing on the badness of the times, and 
one of the company called to a plain, clean 
old man with white locks: ‘Pray, Father 
Abraham, what think you of the times? 
Won’t these heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country? How shall we be ever able to pay 
them? What would you advise us to?* 
Father Abraham stood up and replied, ‘If 
you*d have my advice. I’ll give it you in 
short, for “A word to the wise is enough,’* 
and “Many words won’t fill a bushel,” as 
Poor Richard says.’ They joined in desiring 
him to speak his mind, and gathering round 
him, he proceeded as follows: 

‘Friends,* says he, ‘and neighbors, the 
taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those 
laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them; but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our idle¬ 
ness, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly; and 
from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us by allowing an abate¬ 
ment. However, let us hearken to good 
advice, and something may be done for us; 
“God helps them that help themselves,” as 
Poor Richard says in his almanac of 1733. 

‘It would be thought a hard government 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of 
their time, to be employed in its service. 
But idleness taxes many of us much more, 
if we reckon all that is spent in absolute 
sloth, or doing of nothing, with that which 
is spent in idle employments or amuse¬ 
ments that amount to nothing. Sloth, by 
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bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. “Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears; while the used key is always 
bright,” as Poor Richard says. “But dost 
thou love life? Then do not squander time; 
for that’s the stuff life is made of,” as Poor 
Richard says. How much more than is 
necessary do we spend in sleep, forgetting 
that “The sleeping fox catches no poultry,” 
and that “There will be sleeping enough in 
the grave,” as Poor Richard says. 

‘ “If time be of all things the most pre¬ 
cious, wasting time must be,” as Poor 
Richard says, “the greatest prodigality”; 
since, as he elsewhere tells us, “Lost time is 
never fovind again”; and “What we call 
time enough always proves little enough.” 
Let us then up and be doing, and doing to 
the purpose; so by diligence shall we do 
more with less perplexity. “Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but industry all easy,” as 
Poor Richard says; and “He that riseth late 
must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake 
his business at night”; while “Laziness 
travels so slowly that poverty soon over¬ 
takes him,” as we read in Poor Richard, 
who adds, “Drive thy business, let not that 
drive thee”; and “Early to bed, and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise.” 

‘So what signifies wishing and hoping for 
better times? We may make these times 
better if we bestir ourselves, “Industry 
need not wish,” as Poor Richard says, and 
“He that lives upon hope will die fasting,” 
“There are no gains without pains”; “Then 
help, hands, for I have no lands,” or if I 
have, they are smartly taxed. And, as Poor 
Richard likewise observes, “He that hath a 
trade hath an estate; and he that hath a 
calling, hath an office of profit and honor”; 
but then the trade must be worked at, and 
the calling weU followed, or neither the 
estate nor the office will enable us to pay 
our taxes. If we are industrious, we shall 
never starve; for, as Poor Richard says, 
“At the working man’s house hunger looks 
in but dares not enter.” Nor will the bailiff 
or the constable enter, for “Industry pays 
debts, while despair increaseth them,” says 
Poor Richard. What though you have found 
no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a legacy, “Diligence is the mother of 
good luck,” as Poor Richard says, and 
“God gives all things to industry.” “Then 


plough deep while sluggards sleep, and yoi, 
shall have com to sell and to keep,” says 
Poor Dick. Work while it is called today, 
for you know not how much you may be 
hindered tomorrow, which makes Poor 
Richard say, “One today is worth two 
tomorrows,” and farther, “Have you some¬ 
what to do tomorrow, do it today.” If you 
were a servant, would you not be ashamed 
10 that a good master should catch you idle? 
Are you then your own master, “Be 
ashamed to catch yourself idle,” as Poor 
Dick says. When there is so much to be 
done for yourself, your family, your coun¬ 
try, and your gracious King, be up by peep 
of day; “Let not the sun look down and 
say, ‘Inglorious here he lies.’ ” Handle 
your tools without mittens; remember that 
“The cat in gloves catches no mice,” as 
20 Poor Richard says. ’Tis true there is much 
to be done, and perhaps you are weak¬ 
handed; but stick to it steadily, and you 
will see great effects, for “Constant drop¬ 
ping wears away stones,” and “By diligence 
and patience the mouse ate in two the 
cable”; and “Little strokes fell great oaks,” 
as Poor Richard says in his almanac—the 
year I cannot just now remember. 

‘Methinks I hear some of you say, “Must 
30 a man afford himself no leisure?” I will tell 
thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says: 
“Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure”; and, “Since thou art not sure 
of a minute, throw not away an hour.” 
Leisure is time for doing something useful; 
this leisure the diligent man will obtain, 
but the lazy man never; so that, as Poor 
Richard says, “A life of leisure and a life 
of laziness are two things.” Do you imag- 
40 ine that sloth will afford you more comfort 
than labor? No, for as Poor Richard says, 
“Trouble springs from idleness, and griev¬ 
ous toil from needless ease.” “Many, 
without labor, would live by their wits 
only, but they break for want of stock.” 
Whereas industry gives comfort, and 
plenty, and respect: “Fly pleasures, and 
they’ll follow you.” “The diligent spinner 
has a large shift”; and, “Now I have a 
50 sheep and a cow, everybody bids me good 
morrow”; all which is well said by Poor 
Richard. 

‘But with our industry we must likewise 
be steady, settled, and careful, and oversee 
our own affairs with our own eyes, and not 
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trust too much to others; for, as Poor 
Richard says, 

never saw an oft-removed tree. 

Nor yet an oft-removed family. 

That throve so well as those that settled be.” 

And again, ‘‘Three removes is as bad as a 
fire”; and again, “Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee”; and again, “If you lo 
would have your business done, go; if not, 
send.” And again, 

“He that by the plough would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 

And again, “The eye of a master will do 
more work than his hands”; and again, 
“Want of care does us more damage than 
want of knowledge”; and again, “Not to 
oversee workmen is to leave them your 20 
purse open.” Trusting too much to others* 
care is the ruin of many; for, as the almanac 
says, “In the affairs of this world men are 
saved not by faith but by the want of it**; 
but a man’s ovm care is profitable; for, 
saith Poor Dick, “Learning is to the stu¬ 
dious, and riches to the careful, as well as 
power to the bold, and heaven to the vir¬ 
tuous”; and farther, “If you would have a 
faithful servant and one that you like, serve 30 
yourself.” And again, he adviseth to cir¬ 
cumspection and care, even in the smallest 
matters, because sometimes “A little neg¬ 
lect may breed great mischief”; adding: 
“For want of a nail the shoe was lost; for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for 
want of a horse the rider was lost, being 
overtaken and slain by the enemy; all for 
want of care about a horseshoe nail.’* 

‘So much for industry, my friends, and 40 
attention to one’s own business; but to 
these we must add frugality if we would 
make our industry more certainly success¬ 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keep his nose all his life to 
the grindstone, and die not worth a groat 
at last. “A fat Idtchen makes a lean will,” as 
Poor Richard says; and 

“Many estates are spent in the getting. 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and 
knitting. 

And men for punch forsook hewing and 
splitting.” 
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“If you would be wealthy,” says he in an¬ 
other almanac, “think of saving as well e& 
of getting: the Indies have not made Spain 
rich, because her outgoes are greater than 
her incomes.” 

‘Away then with your expensive follies, 
and you will not then have so much cause 
to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families; for, as Poor Dick says, 

“Women and wine, game and deceit 
Make the wealth small and the wants great.” 

And farther, “What maintains one vice 
would bring up two children.” You may 
think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little 
punch now and then, diet a little more 
costly, clothes a little finer, and a little en¬ 
tertainment now and then can be no great 
matter; but remember what Poor Richard 
says, “Many a little makes a mickle”; and 
farther, “Beware of little expenses; a small 
leak will sink a great ship”; and again, 
“Who dainties love, shall beggars prove”; 
and moreover, “Fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them.” 

‘Here you are all got together at this ven¬ 
due of fineries and knickknacks. You call 
them goods; but if you do not take care, 
they will prove evils to some of you. You 
expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps 
they may for less than they cost; but if you 
have no occasion for them, they must be 
dear to you. Remember what Poor Richard 
says, “Buy what thou hast no need of, and 
ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” 
And again, “At a great pennyworth pause 
a while.” He means that perhaps the cheap¬ 
ness is apparent only, and not real; or the 
bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, 
may do thee more harm than good. For in 
another place he says, “Many have been 
ruined by buying good pennyworths.” 
Again, Poor Richard says, “ *Tis foolish 
to lay out money in a purchase of repent¬ 
ance”; and yet this folly is practiced every 
day at vendues for want of minding the 
almanac. “Wise men,” as Poor Dick says, 
“learn by others’ harms, fools scarcely by 
their own”; but felix quern faciunt aliena 
pericula cautum^ Many a one, for the sake 
of finery on the back, have gone with a 
hungry belly and half starved their families. 

I ^Fortunate the man whom another’s dangers render 

cautious.* 


50 
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“Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets/’ as 
Poor Richard says, “put out the kitchen 
fire.” 

‘These are not the necessaries of life; 
they can scarcely be called the conven¬ 
iences; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them! The 
artificial wants of mankind thus become 
more numerous than the natural; and, as 
Poor Dick says, “For one poor person, 
there are an hundred indigent.” By these 
and other extravagancies the genteel are 
reduced to poverty and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but 
who through industry and frugality have 
maintained their standing; in which case it 
appears plainly that “A ploughman on his 
legs is higher than a gentleman on his 
knees,” as Poor Richard says. Perhaps they 
have had a small estate left them, which 
they knew not the getting of; they think 
’tis day and will never be night, that a 
little to be spent out of so much is not 
worth minding. “A child and a fool,” as 
Poor Richard says, “imagine twenty shil¬ 
lings and twenty years can never be spent”; 
but “Always taking out of the meal-tub, 
and never putting in, soon comes to the 
bottom”; then as Poor Dick says, “When the 
well’s dry, they know the worth of water.” 
But this they might have known before if 
they had taken his advice.. “If you would 
know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some”; or “He that goes a-borrow- 
ing goes a-sorrowing”; and indeed so does 
he that lends to such people, when he goes 
to get it in again. Poor Dick farther ad¬ 
vises, and says, 

“Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse; 
E’er fancy you consult, consult your purse.” 

And again, “Pride is as loud a beggar as 
want, and a great deal more saucy.” When 
you have bought one fine thing, you must 
buy ten more, that your appearance may 
be all of a piece; but Poor Dick says, “ ’Tis 
easier to suppress the first desire than to 
satisfy all that follow it.” And ’tis as truly 
folly for the poor to ape the rich as for the 
frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 

‘‘Great estates may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near 
shore.” 


’Tis, however, a folly soon punished; for 
“Pride that dines on vanity sups on con¬ 
tempt,” as Poor Richard says. And in 
another place, “Pride breakfasted with 
plenty, dined with poverty, and supped 
v/ith infamy.” And after all, of what use is 
this pride of appearance, for which so much 
is risked, so much is suffered? It cannot 
promote health, or ease pain; it makes no 
10 increase of merit in the person; it creates 
envy, it hastens misfortime. 

“What is a butterfly? At best 

He’s but a caterpillar drest. 

The gaudy fop’s his picture just,” 

as Poor Richard says. 

‘But what madness must it be to run in 
debt for these superfluities! We are offered 
20 by the terms of this vendue six months’ 
credit; and that perhaps has induced some 
of us to attend it, because we cannot spare 
the ready money and hope now to be fine 
without it. But, ah, think what you do 
when you run in debt; you give to another 
power over your liberty! If you cannot pay 
at the time, you will be ashamed to see your 
creditor; you will be in fear when you speak 
to him; you will make poor pitiful sneaking 
30 excuses, and by degrees come to lose your 
veracity, and sink into base downright lying; 
for, as Poor Richard says, “The second vice 
is lying, the first is running in debt.” And 
again, to the same purpose, “Lying rides 
upon debt’s back.” Whereas a free-bom 
Englishman ought not to be ashamed or 
afraid to see or speak to any man living. 
But poverty often deprives a man of all 
spirit and virtue: “ ’Tis hard for an empty 
40 bag to stand upright,” as Poor Richard 
truly says. 

‘What would you think of that prince or 
that government who should issue an edict 
forbidding you to dress hke a gentleman or a 
gentlewoman on pain of imprisonment or 
servitude? Would you not say that you were 
free, have a right to dress as you please, 
and that such an edict would be a breach 
of your privileges, and such a government 
50 tyrannical? And yet you are ab®ut to put 
yourself under that tyranny, when you 
run in debt for such dress! Your creditor 
has authority at his pleasure to deprive 
you of your liberty by confining you in 
gaol for life, or to sell you as a servant, if 
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you should not be able to pay him! When 
you have got your bargain, you may per¬ 
haps think little of payment; but “Credi¬ 
tors,” Poor Richard tells us, “have better 
memories than debtors”; and in another 
place says, “Creditors are a superstitious 
sect, great observers of set days and times.” 

The day comes round before you are aware, 
and the demand is made before you are pre¬ 
pared to satisfy it; or, if you bear your debt 10 
in mind, the term which at first seemed so 
long will, as it lessens, appear extremely 
short. Time will seem to have added wings 
to his heels as well as shoulders. “Those 
have a short Lent,” saith Poor Richard, 
“who owe money to be paid at Easter.” 
Then since, as he says, “The borrower is a 
slave to the lender, and the debtor to the 
creditor,” disdain the chain, preserve your 
freedom; and maintain your independency. 20 
Be industrious and free; be frugal and free. 

At present, perhaps, you may think your¬ 
self in thriving circumstances^ and that you 
can bear a little extravagance without in¬ 
jury; but, 

“For age and want, save while you may; 

No morning sun lasts a whole day,” 

as Poor Richard says. Gain may be tempo- 30 
rary and uncertain, but ever while you live 
expense is constant and certain; and “ ’Tis 
easier to build two chimneys than to keep 
one in fuel,” as Poor Richard says. So, 
“Rather go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt.” 

“Get what you can, and what you get hold; 

’Tis the stone that will turn all your lead 
into gold,” 

as Poor Richard says. And when you have 
got the philosopher’s stone, sure you will 40 
no longer complain of bad times or the dif- . 
ficulty of paying taxes. 

‘This doctrine, my friends, is reason and 
wisdom; but after all, do not depend too 
much upon your own industry, and frugal¬ 
ity, and prudence, though excellent things, 
for they may all be blasted without the 
blessing of Heaven; and therefore ask that 
blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable 
to those that at present seem to want it, but 50 
comfort and help them. Remember, Job 
suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. 


‘And now to conclude, “Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in 
no other, and scarce in that”; for it is true, 
“We may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct,” as Poor Richard says. However, 
remember this: “They that won’t be coun¬ 
selled can’t be helped,” as Poor Richard 
says; and farther, that “If you will not hear 
reason, she’ll surely rap your knuckles.” ’ 
Thus the old gentleman ended his ha¬ 
rangue. The people heard it and approved 
the doctrine, and immediately practiced the 
contrary, just as if it had been a common 
sermon; for the vendue opened, and they 
began to buy extravagantly, notwithstand¬ 
ing all his cautions and their own fear of 
taxes. I found the good man had thoroughly 
studied my almanacs and digested all I had 
dropped on these topics during the course 
of five and twenty years. The frequent 
mention he made of me must have tired 
anyone else, but my vanity was wonderfully 
delighted with it, though I was conscious 
that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my 
own which he ascribed to me, but rather 
the gleanings I had made of the sense of all 
ages and nations. However, I resolved to be 
the better for the echo of it; and though I 
had at first determined to buy stuff for a 
new coat, I went away resolved to wear my 
old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt 
do the same, thy profit will be as great as 
mine. I am, as ever, thine to serve thee. 

Richard Saunders. 
July 7.1757. 1758 

THE SALE OF THE HESSIANS 

From the Count de Schaumbergh to 
THE Baron Hohendorf, Command¬ 
ing THE Hessian Troops in 
America 

Rome, February 18,1777. 
Monsieur Le Baron :—On my return from 
Naples, I received at Rome your letter of 
the 27th December of last year. I have 
learned with unspeakable pleasure the 
courage our troops exhibited at Trenton, 
and you cannot imagine my joy on being 
told that of the 1,950 Hessians engaged in 
the fight, but 345 escaped. There were just 
1,605 men killed, and I cannot sufficiently 
commend your prudence in sending an 
exact list of the dead to my minister in Lon¬ 
don. This precaution was the more neces- 
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sary, as the report sent to the English min¬ 
istry does not give but 1,455 dead. This 
would make 483,450 florins instead of 
643,500 which I am entitled to demand un¬ 
der our convention. You will comprehend 
the prejudice which such an error would 
work in my finances, and I do not doubt you 
will take the necessary pains to prove that 
Lord North’s list is false and yours correct. 

The Court of London objects that there lo 
were a hundred wounded who ought not to 
be included in the list, nor paid for as dead; 
but I trust you will not overlook my in¬ 
structions to you on quitting Cassel, and 
that you will not have tried by human suc¬ 
cor to recall the life of the unfortunates 
whose days could not be lengthened but by 
the loss of a leg or an arm. That would be 
making them a pernicious present, and I 
am sure they would rather die than live in a 20 
condition no longer fit for my service. I do 
not mean by this that you should assassi¬ 
nate them; we should be humane, my dear 
Baron, but you may insinuate to the sur¬ 
geons with entire propriety that a crippled 
man is a reproach to their profession, and 
that there is no wiser course than to let 
every one of them die when he ceases to be 
fit to fight. 

I am about to send to you some new re- 30 
emits. Don’t economize them. Remember 
glory before all things. Glory is true wealth. 
There is nothing degrades the soldier like 
the love of money. He must care only for 
honor and reputation, but this reputation 
must be acquired in the midst of dangers. A 
battle gained without costing the conqueror 
any blood is an inglorious success, while the 
conquered cover themselves with glory by 
perishing with their arms in their hands. 40 
Do you remember that of the 300 Lacedse- 
monians who defended the defile of Ther¬ 
mopylae, not one returned? How happy 
should I be could I say the same of my 
brave Hessians! 

It is tme that their king, Leonidas, per¬ 
ished with them: but things have changed, 
and it is no longer the custom for princes of 
the empire to go and fight in America for a 
cause with which they have no concern. 50 
And besides, to whom should they pay tlie 
thirty guineas per man if I did not stay in 
Europe to receive them? Then, it is neces¬ 
sary also that I be ready to send recruits to 
replace the men you lose. For this purpose 


I must return to Hesse. It is tme, grown 
men are becoming scarce there, but I will 
send you boys. Besides, the scarcer the 
commodity the higher the price. I am as¬ 
sured that the women and little girls have 
begun to till our lands, and they get on not 
badly. You did right to send back to Europe 
that Dr. Crumerus who was so successful in 
curing dysentery. Don’t bother with a man 
who is subject to looseness of the bowels. 
That disease makes bad soldiers. One cow¬ 
ard wiU do more mischief in an engagement 
than ten brave men will do good. Better 
that they burst in their barracks than fly in 
a battle, and tarnish the glory of our arms. 
Besides, you know that they pay me as 
killed for all who die from disease, and I 
don’t get a farthing for runaways. My trip 
to Italy, which has cost me enormously, 
makes it desirable that there should be 
a great mortality among them. You will 
therefore promise promotion to all who ex¬ 
pose themselves; you will exhort them to 
seek glory in the midst of dangers; you will 
say to Major Maundorlf that I am not at all 
content with his saving the 345 men who 
escaped the massacre of Trenton. Through 
the whole campaign he has not had ten men 
killed in consequence of his orders. Finally, 
let it be your principal object to prolong the 
war and avoid a decisive engagement on 
either side, for I have made arrangements 
for a grand Italian opera, and I do not wish 
to be obliged to give it up. Meantime I pray 
God, my dear Baron de Hohendorf, to 
have you in his holy and gracious keeping. 

THE EPHEMERA 
An Emblem of Human Life^ 

You may remember, my dear friend, that 
when we lately spent that happy day in the 

I Franklin wrote, 17 June 1780, to his friend William 
Carmichael, then in Madrid: ‘Enclosed I send you the 
little piece you desire. To understand it rightly you 
should be acquainted with some few circumstances. 
The person to whom it was addressed is Madame Bril- 
lon, a lady of most respectable character and pleasing 
conversation; mistress of an amiable family in this 
neighborhood, with which I spend an evening twice 
in every week. She has, among other elegant accom¬ 
plishments, that of an excellent musician; and writh her 
daughters, who sing prettily, and some friends who 
play, she kindly entertains me and my grandson with 
little concerts, a cup of tea, and a game of chess. I call 
this my Operat for I rarely go to the Opera at Paris. 

‘The Moulin Joli is a little island in the Seine about 
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delightful garden and sweet society of the 
Moulin Joli, I stopt a little in one of our 
walks, and staid some time behind the com¬ 
pany. We had been shown numberless 
skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an 
ephemera, whose successive generations, 
we were told, were bred and expired within 
the day. I happened to see a living company 
of them on a leaf, who appeared to be en¬ 
gaged in conversation. You know I under¬ 
stand all the inferior animal tongues: my 
too great application of the study of them is 
the best excuse I can give for the little 
progress I have made in your charming 
language. I listened through curiosity to 
the discourse of these little creatures; but 
as they, in their national vivacity, spoke 
three or four together, I could make but 
little of their conversation. I found, how¬ 
ever, by some broken expressions that I 
heard now and then, they were disputing 
warmly on the merits of two foreign musi¬ 
cians, one a cousin^ the other a moschetOy in 
which dispute they spent their time, seem¬ 
ingly as regardless of the shortness of life as 
if they had been sure of living a month. 
Happy people! thought I, you live certainly 
under a wise, just, and mild government, 
since you have no public grievances to com¬ 
plain of, nor any subject of contention but 
the perfections and imperfections of for¬ 
eign music. I turned my head from them to 
an old grey-headed one, who was single on 
another leaf, and talking to himself. Being 
amused with his soliloquy, I put it down in 
writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her 
to whom I am so much indebted for the 
most pleasing of all amusements, her de¬ 
licious company and heavenly harmony. 

‘It was,’ said he, ‘the opinion of learned 

two leagues hence, part of the country-seat of another 
friend, where we visit every summer, and spend the 
day in the pleasing society of the ingenious, learned, 
and very polite persons who inhabit it. At the time 
when the letter was written, all conversations at Paris 
were filled with disputes about the music of Gluck and 
Picini, a German and Italian musician, who divided 
the town into violent parties. A friend of this lady 
having obtained a copy of it, under a promise not to 
give another, did not observe that promise; so that 
many have been taken, and it is become as public as 
such a thing can well be, that is not printed; but I 
could not dream of its being heard of at Madrid! The 
thought was partly taken from a little piece of some un¬ 
known writer, which I met with fifty years since in a 
newspaper, and which the sight of the Ephemera 
brought to my recollection.* Smyth, ed.. The Writings 
y Ber^amin Fra«/!/m(N. Y., 1 906), VIII,99-ioo. 


philosophers of our race, who Hved and 
flourished long before my time, that this 
vast world, the Moulin Joli, could not 
itself subsist more than eighteen hours; and 
I think there was some foundation for that 
opinion, since by the apparent motion of 
the great luminary that gives life to all 
nature, and which in my time has evidently 
declined considerably towards the ocean at 
10 the end of our earth, it must then finish its 
course, be extinguished in the waters that 
surround us, and leave the world in cold 
and darkness, necessarily producing uni¬ 
versal death and destruction. I have lived 
seven of those hours, a great age, being no 
less than four hundred and twenty minutes 
of time. How very few of us continue so 
long! I have seen generations born, flour¬ 
ish, and expire. My present friends are the 
20 children and grandchildren of the friends 
of my youth, who are now, alas, no more! 
And I must soon follow them; for, by the 
course of nature, though still in health, I 
cannot expect to live above seven or eight 
minutes longer. What now avails all my 
toil and labor, in amassing honey-dew on 
this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy! What 
the political struggles I have been engaged 
in, for the good of my compatriot inhab- 
30 itants of this bush, or my philosophical 
studies for the benefit of our race in gen¬ 
eral! for, in politics, what can laws do 
without morals? Our present race of 
ephemerae will in a course of minutes be¬ 
come corrupt, like those of other and older 
bushes, and consequently as wretched. And 
in philosophy how small our progress! 
Alas! art is long, and life is short! My 
friends would comfort me with the idea of 
40 a name, they say, I shall leave behind me, 
and they tell me I have lived long enough 
to nature and to glory. But what will fame 
be to an ephemera who no longer exists? 
And what will become of all history in the 
eighteenth hour, when the world itself, 
even the whole Moulin Joli, shall come to 
its end, and be buried in universal ruin?’ 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no 
solid pleasures now remain, but the reflec- 
50 tion of a long life spent in meaning well, 
the sensible conversation of a few good lady 
ephemerae, and now and then a kind smile 
and a time from the ever amiable Brillante. 

B. Franklin. 

1778 1818 
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THE WHISTLE 
To Madame Brillon 

Passy, November lo, 1779. 
I RECEIVED my dear friend’s two letters, 
one for Wednesday and one for Saturday. 
This is again Wednesday. I do not deserve 
one for today, because I have not answered 
the former. But indolent as I am, and 
averse to writing, the fear of having no 
more of your pleasing epistles if I do not 
contribute to the correspondence, obliges 
me to take up my pen. And as Mr. B. has 
kindly sent me word that he sets out to¬ 
morrow to see you, instead of spending this 
Wednesday evening as I have done its 
namesakes, in your delightful company, I 
sit down to spend it in thinking of you, in 
writing to you, and in reading over and 
over again your letters. 

I am charmed with your description of 
Paradise, and with your plan of living 
there. And I approve much of your con¬ 
clusion, that, in the mean time, we should 
draw all the good we can from this world. 
In my opinion we might all draw more 
good from it than we do, and suffer less 
evil, if we would take care ‘not to give too 
much for our whistles.’ For to me it seems 
that most of the unhappy people we meet 
with, are become so by neglect of that 
caution. 

You ask what I mean?—You love 
stories, and will excuse my telling one of 
myself. When I was a child of seven years 
old, my friends on a holiday filled my little 
pocket with halfpence. I went directly to a 
shop where they sold toys for children; and 
being charmed with the sound of a whistle 
that I met by the way, in the hands of an¬ 
other boy, I voluntarily offered and gave 
all my money for it. When I came home, 
whistling all over the house, much pleased 
with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family; my brothers, sisters, and cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, 
told me I had given four times as much for 
it as it was worth; put me in mind what 
good things I might have bought with the 
rest of the money; and laughed at me so 
much for my folly, that I cried with vexa¬ 
tion; and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleas¬ 
ure. 

This however was afterwards of use to 


me, the impression continuing on my 
mind; so that often, when I was tempted to 
buy some unnecessary thing, I said to my¬ 
self, ‘Do not give too much for the whistle*; 
and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and 
observed the actions of men, I thought I 
met many, ‘who gave too much for the 
whistle.’—When I saw one ambitious of 
court favor, sacrificing his time in attend¬ 
ance at levees, his repose, his liberty, his 
virtue, and perhaps his friend, to obtain it, 
I have said to myself, ‘This man gives too 
much for his whistle.’—When I saw an¬ 
other fond of popularity, constantly em¬ 
ploying himself in political bustles, neglect¬ 
ing his own affairs, and ruining them by 
that neglect, ‘He pays,’ says I, ‘too much 
for his whistle.’—If I knew a miser, who 
gave up every kind of comfortable living, 
all the pleasure of doing good to others, all 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the 
joys of benevolent friendship for the sake 
of accumulating wealth, ‘Poor man’ says I, 
‘you pay too much for your whistle.’— 
When I met with a man of pleasure, sacri¬ 
ficing every laudable improvement of his 
mind or of his fortune, to mere corporeal 
satisfactions, and ruining his health in their 
pursuit, ‘Mistaken man,’ says I, ‘you are 
providing pain for yourself instead of 
pleasure; you pay too much for your 
whistle.’—If I see one fond of appearance, 
or fine clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, 
fine equipages, all above his fortune, for 
which he contracts debts, and ends his 
career in a prison, ‘Alas!’ says I, ‘he has 
paid dear, very dear, for his whistle.’— 
When I saw a beautiful, sweet-tempered 
girl, married to an ill-natured brute of a 
husband, ‘What a pity,’ says I, ‘that she 
should pay so much for a whistle!’—In 
short, I conceived that great part of the 
miseries of mankind were brought upon 
them by the false estimates they have made 
of the value of things, and by their ‘giving 
too much for their whistles.’ 

Yet I ought to have charity for these un¬ 
happy people, when I consider that with 
all this wisdom of which I am boasting 
there are certain things in the world so 
tempting; for example, the apples of King 
John, which happily are not to be bought, 
for if they were put to sale by auction, I 
might very easily be led to ruin myself in 
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the purchase, and find that I had once 
more ‘given too much for the whistle/ 

Adieu, my dearest friend, and believe me 
ever yours very sincerely and with unalter¬ 
able affection. 

B. Franklin. 

1779 1818 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN FRANKLIN 
AND THE GOUT 

Midnight, October 22, 1780. 

Franklin. Eh! Oh! Eh! What have I 
done to merit these cruel sufferings? 

Gout. Many things; you have ate and 
drank too freely, and too much indulged 
those legs of yours in their indolence. 

Franklin. Who is it that accuses me? 

Gout. It is I, even I, the Gout. 

Franklin. What! my enemy in person? 

Gout. No, not your enemy. 

Franklin. I repeat it; my enemy; for you 
would not only torment my body to death, 
but ruin my good name; you reproach me 
as a glutton and a tippler; now all the 
world, that knows me, will allow that I am 
neither the one nor the other. 

Gout. The world may think as it pleases; 
it is always very complaisant to itself, and 
sometimes to its friends; but I very well 
know that the quantity of meat and drink 
proper for a man, who takes a reasonable 
degree of exercise, would be too much for 
another, who never takes any. 

Franklin. I take—Eh! Oh!—as much 
exercise—Eh!—as I can. Madam Gout. 
You know my sedentary state, and on that 
account, it would seem, Madam Gout, as if 
you might spare me a little, seeing it is not 
altogether my own fault. 

Gout. Not a jot; your rhetoric and your 
politeness are thrown away; your apology 
avails nothing. If your situation in life is a 
sedentary one, your amusements, your 
recreations, at least, should be active. You 
ought to walk or ride; or, if the weather 
prevents that, play at billiards. But let us 
examine your course of life. While the 
mornings are long, and you have leisure to 
go abroad, what do you do? Why, instead 
of gaining an appetite for breakfast, by 
salutary exercise, you amuse yourself, with 
books, pamphlets, or newspapers, which 
commonly are not worth the reading. Yet 
you eat an inordinate breakfast, four dishes 


of tea, with cream, and one or two buttered 
toasts, with slices of hung beef, which I 
fancy are not things the most easily di¬ 
gested. Immediately afterward you sit 
down to write at your desk, or converse 
with persons who apply to you on business. 
Thus the time passes till one, without any 
kind of bodily exercise. But all tliis I could 
pardon, in regard, as you say, to your 
10 sedentary condition. But what is your prac¬ 
tice after dinner? Walking in the beautiful 
gardens of those friends, with whom you 
have dined, would be the choice of men of 
sense; yours is to be fixed down to chess, 
where you are found engaged for two or 
three hours! This is your perpetual recrea¬ 
tion, which is the least eligible of any for a 
sedentary man, because, instead of acceler¬ 
ating the motion of the fluids, the rigid 
20 attention it requires helps to retard the cir¬ 
culation and obstruct internal secretions. 
Wrapt in the speculations of this wretched 
game, you destroy your constitution. What 
can be expected from such a course of liv¬ 
ing, but a body replete with stagnant 
humors, ready to fall a prey to all kinds of 
dangerous maladies, if I, the Gout, did not 
occasionally bring you relief by agitating 
those humors, and so purifying or dissi- 
30 paring them? If it was in some nook or 
alley in Paris, deprived of walks, that you 
played awhile at chess after dinner, this 
might be excusable; but the same taste pre¬ 
vails with you in Passy, Auteuil, Mont¬ 
martre, or Sanoy, places where there are 
the finest gardens and walks, a pure air, 
beautiful women, and most agreeable and 
instructive conversation; all which you 
might enjoy by frequenting the walks. But 
40 these are rejected for this abominable game 
of chess. Fie, then, Mr. Franklin! But 
amidst my instructions, I had almost forgot 
to administer my wholesome corrections; 
so take that twinge,—and that. 

Franklin. Oh! Eh! Oh! Ohhh! As much 
instruction as you please. Madam Gout, 
and as many reproaches; but pray. Madam, 
a truce with your corrections! 

Gout. No, Sir, no,—I will not abate a 
50 particle of what is so much for your good,— 
therefore— 

Franklin. Oh! Ehhh!—It is not fair to 
say I take no exercise, when I do very often, 
going out to dine and returning in my 
carriage. 
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Gout. That, of all imaginable exercises, 
is the most slight and insignificant, if you 
allude to the motion of a carriage suspended 
on springs. By observing the degree of heat 
obtained by different kinds of motion, we 
may form an estimate of the quantity of 
exercise given by each. Thus, for example, 
if you turn out to walk in winter with cold 
feet, in an hour’s time you will be in a glow 
all over; ride on horseback, the same effect id 
will scarcely be perceived by four hours’ 
roimd trotting; but if you loll in a carriage, 
such as you have mentioned, you may 
travel all day, and gladly enter the last inn 
to warm your feet by a fire. Flatter your¬ 
self then no longer, that half an hour’s air¬ 
ing in your carriage deserves the name of 
exercise. Providence has appointed few to 
roll in carriages, while he has given to all a 
pair of legs, which are machines infinitely 20 
more commodious and serviceable. Be 
grateful, then, and make a proper use of 
yours. Would you Imow how they forward 
the circulation of your fluids, in the very 
action of transporting you from place to 
place; observe when you walk, that all your 
weight is alternately thrown from one leg 
to the other; this occasions a great pressure 
on the vessels of the foot, and repels their 
contents; when relieved, by the weight be- 30 
ing thrown on the other foot, the vessels of 
the first are allowed to replenish, and, by a 
return of this weight, this repulsion again 
succeeds; thus accelerating the circulation 
of the blood. The heat produced in any 
given time, depends on the degree of this 
acceleration; the fluids are shaken, the 
humors attenuated, the secretions facil¬ 
itated, and all goes well; the cheeks are 
ruddy, and health is established. Behold 40 
your fair friend at Auteuil, a lady who re¬ 
ceived from bounteous nature more really 
useful science, than half a dozen such pre¬ 
tenders to philosophy as you have been able 
to extract from all your books. When she 
honors you with a visit, it is on foot. She 
walks all hours of the day, and leaves indo¬ 
lence, and its concomitant maladies, to be 
endured by her horses. In this see at once 
the preservative of her health and personal 50 
charms. But when you go to Auteuil, you 
must have your carriage, though it is no 
further from Passy to Auteuil than from 
Auteuil to Passy. 


Franklin. Your reasonings grow very 
tiresome. 

Gout. I stand corrected. I will be silent 
and continue my office; take that, and that. 

Franklin. Oh! Ohh! Talk on, I pray 
you! 

Gout. No, no; I have a good number of 
twinges for you tonight, and you may be 
sure of some more tomorrow. 

Franklin. What, with such a fever! I 
shall go distracted. Oh! Eh! Can no one 
bear it for me? 

Gout. Ask that of your horses; they have 
served you faithfully. 

Franklin. How can you so cruelly sport 
with my torments? 

Gout. Sport! I am very serious. I have 
here a list of offences against your own 
health distinctly written, and can justify 
every stroke inflicted on you. 

Franklin. Read it then. 

Gout. It is too long a detail; but I will 
briefly mention some particulars. 

Franklin. Proceed. I am all attention. 

Gout. Do you remember how often you 
have promised yourself, the following 
morning, a walk in the grove of Boulogne, 
in the garden de la Muette, or in your own 
garden, and have violated your promise, 
alleging, at one time, it was too cold, at 
another too warm, too windy, too moist, or 
what else you pleased; when in truth it was 
too nothing, but your insuperable love of 
ease? 

Franklin. That I confess may have hap¬ 
pened occasionally, probably ten times in a 
year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far short 
of the truth; the gross amount is one hun¬ 
dred and ninety-nine times. 

Franklin. Is it possible? 

Gout. So possible, that it is fact; you 
may rely on the accuracy of my statement. 
You know M. Brillon’s gardens, and what 
fine walks they contain; you know the 
handsome flight of an himdred steps, 
which lead from the terrace above to the 
lawn below. You have been in the practice 
of visiting this amiable family twice a week, 
after dinner, and it is a maxim of your own, 
that ‘a man may take as much exercise in 
walking a mile, up and down stairs, as in 
ten on level ground.’ What an oppor¬ 
tunity was here for you to have had exercise 
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in both these ways! Did you embrace it, 
and how often? 

Franklin. I cannot immediately answer 
that question. 

Gout. I will do it for you; not once. 

Franklin. Not once? 

Gout. Even so. During the summer you 
went there at six o’clock. You found the 
charming lady, with her lovely children 
and friends, eager to walk with you, and 10 
entertain you with their agreeable conver¬ 
sation; and what has been your choice? 
Why to sit on the terrace, satisfying your¬ 
self with the fine prospect, and passing 
your eye over the beauties of the garden 
below, without taking one step to descend 
and walk about in them. On the contrary, 
you call for tea and the chess-board; and 
lo! you are occupied in your seat till nine 
o’clock, and that besides two hours’ play 20 
after dinner; and then, instead of walking 
home, which would have bestirred you a 
little, you step into your carriage. How ab¬ 
surd to suppose that all this carelessness 
can be reconcilable with health, without my 
interposition! 

Franklin. I am convinced now of the 
justness of Poor Richard’s remark, that 
‘Our debts and our sins are always greater 
than we think for.’ 30 

Gout. So it is. You philosophers are 
sages in your maxims, and fools in your 
conduct. 

Franklin. But do you charge among my 
crimes, that I return in a carriage from 
Mr. Brillon’s? 

Gout. Certainly; for, having been seated 
all the while, you cannot object the fatigue 
of the day, and cannot want therefore the 
relief of a carriage. 40 

Franklin. What then would you have 
me do with my carriage? 

Gout. Burn it if you choose; you would 
at least get heat out of it once in this way; 
or, if you dislike that proposal, here’s an¬ 
other for you; observe the poor peasants, 
who work in the vineyards and grounds 
about the villages of Passy, Auteuil, Chail- 
lot, &c.; you may find every day, among 
these deserving creatures, four or five old 50 
men and women, bent and perhaps crip¬ 
pled by weight of years, and too long and 


too great labor. After a most fatiguing day, 
these people have to trudge a mile or two 
to their smoky huts. Order your coachman 
to set them down. This is an act that will be 
good for your soul; and, at the same time, 
after your visit to the Brillons, if you return 
on foot, that will be good for your body. 

Franklin. Ah! how tiresome you are! 

Gout. Well, then, to my office; it should 
not be forgotten that I am your physician. 
There. 

Franklin. Ohhh! what a devil of a phy¬ 
sician! 

Gout. How ungrateful you are to say 
so! Is it not I who, in the character of your 
physician, have saved you from the palsy, 
dropsy, and apoplexy? one or other of 
which would have done for you long ago, 
but for me. 

Franklin. I submit, and thank you for 
the past, but entreat the discontinuance of 
your visits for the future; for, in my mind, 
one had better die than be cured so dole¬ 
fully. Permit me just to hint, that I have 
also not been unfriendly to you, I never 
feed physician or quack of any kind, to 
enter the list against you; if then you do not 
leave me to my repose, it may be said you 
are ungrateful too. 

Gout. I can scarcely acknowledge that 
as any objection. As to quacks, I despise 
them; they may kill you indeed, but cannot 
injure me. And, as to regular physicians, 
they are at last convinced that the gout, in 
such a subject as you are, is no disease, but 
a remedy; and wherefore cure a remedy?— 
but to our business,—there. 

Franklin. Oh! oh!—for Heaven’s sake 
leave me! and I promise faithfully never 
more to play at chess, but to take exercise 
daily, and live temperately. 

Gout. I know you too well. You promise 
fair; but, after a few months of good health, 
you will return to your old habits; your 
fine promises will be forgotten like the 
forms of last year’s clouds. Let us then 
finish the account, and I will go. But I 
leave you with an assurance of visiting you 
again at a proper time and place; for my 
object is your good, and you are sensible 
now that I am your real friend, 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
JOHN WOOLMAN 

Childhood and Education ^ 

I HAVE often felt a motion of love to leave 
some hints of my experience of the good¬ 
ness of Godi and pursuant thereto, in the 
thirty-sixth year of my age, I begin this 
work. 

I was born in Northampton, in Burling- 10 
ton County in West Jersey, in the year of 
our Lord 1720, and before I was seven 
years old, I began to be acquainted with the 
operations of divine love. Through the care 
of my parents, I was taught to read near as 
soon as I was capable of it; and as I went 
from school one Seventh Day, I remember, 
while my companions went to play by the 
way, I went forward out of sight, and set¬ 
ting down I read the twenty-second chap- 20 
ter of the Revelation: ‘He shewed me a 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb,’ etc.; and in the reading of it 
my mind was drawn to seek after that pure 
habitation which I then believed God had 
prepared for His servants. The place where 
I sat and the sweetness that attended my 
mind remain fresh in my memory. 

This and the like gracious visitations had 30 
that effect upon me that when boys used 
ill language it troubled me, and through 
the continued mercies of God I was pre¬ 
served from it. The pious instructions of 
my parents were often fresh in my mind 
when I happened to be among wicked chil¬ 
dren, and were of use to me. 

My parents, having a large family of 
children, used frequently on First Days 
after meeting to put us to read in the Holy 40 
Scriptures, or some religious books, one 
after another, the rest sitting by without 
much conversation, which I have since 
often thought was a good practice. From 
what I had read, I believed there had been 
in past ages people who walked in upright¬ 
ness before God in a degree exceeding any 

1 The selection, of which the title has been supplied and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from Gummere, 
ed.. The Journal and Essays of John WoolmanO^.Y,, 

192a),151-57. 


that I knew, or heard of, now living; and 
the apprehension of there being less steadi¬ 
ness and firmness amongst people in this 
age than in past ages often troubled me 
while I was still young. 

I had a dream about the ninth year of 
my age, as follows: I saw the moon rise 
near the west, and run a regular course 
eastward, so swift[ly] that in about a quarter 
of an hour she reached our meridian, when 
there descended from her a small cloud on 
a direct line to the earth, which lighted on a 
pleasant green about twenty yards from the 
door of my father’s house (in which I 
thought I stood) and was immediately 
turned into a beautiful green tree. The 
moon appeared to run on with equal swift¬ 
ness, and soon set in the east; at which 
time the sun arose at the place where it 
commonly doth in the sqmmer, and shining 
with full radiance in a serene air, it ap¬ 
peared as pleasant a morning as ever I saw. 

All this time I stood still in the door, in 
an awful frame of mind, and I observed 
that as heat increased by the rising sun, it 
wrought so powerfully on the little green 
tree that the leaves gradually withered, and 
before noon it appeared dry and dead. 
There then appeared a being, small of size, 
moving swiftly from the north southward, 
called a ‘sun worm.’ 

Though I was a child, this dream was 
instructive to me. 

Another thing remarkable in my child¬ 
hood was that once as I went to a neigh¬ 
bor’s house, I saw on the way a robin 
sitting on her nest, and as I came near she 
went off but, having young ones, flew 
about and with many cries expressed her 
concern for them. I stood and threw stones 
at her till, one striking her, she fell down 
dead. At first I was pleased with the ex¬ 
ploit, but after a few minutes was seized 
with horror, as having in a sportive way 
killed an innocent creature while she was 
careful for her young. I beheld her lying 
dead, and thought those young ones for 
which she was so careful must now perish 
for want of their dam to nourish them; and 
after some painful considerations on the 
subject, I climbed up the tree, took all the 
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young birds, and killed them, supposing 
that better than to leave them to pine away 
and die miserably; and believed in this case 
that Scripture proverb was fulfilled: ‘The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ I 
then went on my errand, but for some 
hours could think of little else but the 
cruelties I had committed, and was much 
troubled. 

Thus He whose tender mercies are over 
all His works hath placed that in the human 
mind which incites to exercise goodness to¬ 
wards every living creature; and this being 
singly attended to, people become tender¬ 
hearted and sympathizing; but being fre¬ 
quently and totally rejected, the mind 
shuts itself up in a contrary disposition. 

About the twelfth year of my age, my 
father being abroad, my mother reproved 
me for some misconduct, to which I made 
an undutiful reply; and the next First Day, 
as I was with my father returning from 
meeting, he told me he understood I had 
behaved amiss to my mother, and advised 
me to be more careful in future. I knew 
myself blamable, and in shame and con¬ 
fusion remained silent. Being thus awak¬ 
ened to a sense of my wickedness, I felt re¬ 
morse in my mind, and getting home I 
retired and prayed to the Lord to forgive 
me; and I do not remember that I ever 
after that spoke unhandsomely to either of 
my parents, however foohsh in some other 
things. 

Having attained the age of sixteen, I 
began to love wanton company; and though 
I was preserved from profane language or 
scandalous conduct, still 1 perceived a 
plant in me which produced much wild 
grapes. Yet my merciful Father forsook me 
not utterly, but at times through His grace 
I was brought seriously to consider my 
ways, and the sight of my backsliding af¬ 
fected me with sorrow; but for want of 
rightly attending to the reproofs of in¬ 
struction, vanity was added to vanity, and 
repentance. Upon the whole my mind was 
more and more alienated from the truth, 
and I hastened towards destruction. While 
I meditate on the gulf towards which I 
traveled, and reflect on my youthful dis¬ 
obedience, my heart is affected with sor¬ 
row. 

Advancing in age, the number of my 
acquaintance increased, and thereby my 
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way grew more difficult. Though I had 
heretofore found comfort in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and thinking on heavenly 
things, I was now estranged therefrom. I 
knew I was going from the flock of Christ, 
and had no resolution to return; hence 
serious reflections were uneasy to me, and 
youthful vanities and diversions my great¬ 
est pleasure. Running in this road I foimd 
10 many like myself, and we associated in that 
which is reverse to true friendship. But in 
this swift race it pleased God to visit me 
with sickness, so that I doubted of recov¬ 
ering; and then did darkness, horror, and 
amazement with full force seize me, even 
when my pain and distress of body was 
very great; I thought it would have been 
better for me never to have had a being 
than to see the day which I now saw. I was 
20 filled with confusion, and in great affliction 
both of mind and body I lay and bewailed 
myself. I had not confidence to lift up my 
cries to God, whom I had thus offended; 
but in a deep sense of my great folly I was 
humbled before Him, and at length that 
Word which is as a fire and a hammer 
broke and dissolved my rebellious heart; 
and then my cries were put up in contri¬ 
tion, and in the multitude of His mercies I 
30 found inward relief, and felt a close en¬ 
gagement that, if He was pleased to restore 
my health, I might walk humbly before 
Him. 

After my recovery, this exercise re¬ 
mained with me a considerable time; but 
by degrees giving way to youthful vani¬ 
ties, they gained strength, and getting with 
wanton young people I lost ground. The 
Lord had been very gracious, and spoke 
40 peace to me in the time of my distress; 
and I now most ungratefully turned again 
to folly, on which account at times I felt 
sharp reproof, but did not get low enough 
to cry for help. I was not so hardy as to 
commit things scandalous, but to exceed 
in vanity and promote mirth was my chief 
study. Still I retained a love and esteem for 
pious people, and their company brought 
an awe upon me. My dear parents several 
50 times admonished me in the fear of the 
Lord, and their admonition entered into 
my heart and had a good effect for a season, 
but not getting deep enough to pray 
rightly, the tempter when he came found 
entrance. I remember once, having spent a 
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part of a day in wantonness, as I went to 
bed at night there lay in a window near my 
bed a Bible, which I opened, and first cast 
my eye on the text: ‘We lie down in our 
shame, and our confusion covers us.’ This 
I knew to be my case, and meeting with 
so unexpected a reproof, I was somewhat 
affected with it, and went to bed under re¬ 
morse of conscience, which I soon cast off 
again. lo 

Thus time passed on; my heart was re¬ 
plenished with mirth and wantonness, 
while pleasing scenes of vanity were pre¬ 
sented to my imagination, till I attained 
the age of eighteen years, near which time 
I felt the judgments of God in my soul 
like a consuming fire; and looking over my 
past life, the prospect was moving. I was 
often sad, and longed to be delivered from 
those vanities; then again my heart was 20 
strongly inclined to them, and there was 
in me a sore conflict. At times I turned to 
folly, and then again sorrow and confusion 
took hold of me. In a while I resolved 
totally to leave off some of my vanities, but 
there was a secret reserve in my heart of 
the more refined part of them, and I was 
not low enough to find true peace. Thus 
for some months I had great troubles and 
disquiet, there remaining in me an unsub- 30 
jected will which rendered my labors fruit¬ 
less, till at length, through the merciful 
continuance of heavenly visitations, I was 
made to bow down in spirit before the 
Most High. I remember one evening I had 
spent some time in reading a pious author, 
and walking out alone, I humbly prayed to 
the Lord for His help, that I might be de¬ 
livered from those vanities which so en¬ 
snared me. . . . Thus being brought low, 40 
He helped me, and as I learned to bear the 
cross, I felt refreshment to come from His 
presence. But not keeping in that strength 
which gave victory, I lost ground again, the 
sense of which greatly afflicted me; and I 
sought deserts and lonely places, and there 
with tears did confess my sins to God, and 
humbly craved help of Him; and I may say 
\wth reverence He was near to me in my 
troubles, and in those times of humiliation 50 
opened my ear to discipline. 

I was now led to look seriously at the 
means by which I was drawn from the pure 
truth, and I learned this: that if I would live 
in the life which the faithful servants of 


God lived in, I must not go into company 
as heretofore in my own will, but all the 
cravings of sense must be governed by a 
divine principle. In times of sorrow and 
abasement these instructions were sealed 
upon me, and I felt the power of Christ 
prevail over all selfish desires, so that I was 
preserved in a good degree of steadiness, 
and being young and believing at that time 
that a single life was best for me, I was 
strengthened to keep from such company 
as had often been a snare to me. 

I kept steady to meetings, spent First 
Days in the afternoon chiefly in reading the 
Scriptures and other good books, and was 
early convinced in my mind that true reli¬ 
gion consisted in an inward life, wherein 
the heart doth love and reverence God the 
Creator, and learn to exercise true justice 
and goodness not only toward all men but 
also toward the brute creatures. That as the 
mind was moved by an inward principle to 
love God as an invisible, incomprehensible 
Being, by the same principle it was moved 
to love Him in all His manifestations in the 
visible world. That as by His breath the 
flame of life was kindled in all animal and 
sensible creatures, to say we love God as 
unseen, and at the same time exercise 
cruelty toward the least creature moving 
by His life or by life derived from Him, 
was a contradiction in itself. 

I found no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions, but believe that sincere up¬ 
right-hearted people in every society who 
truly love God were accepted by Him. 

As I lived under the cross, and simply 
followed the openings of truth, my mind 
from day to day was more enlightened; my 
former acquaintance were left to judge of 
me as they would, for I found it safest for 
me to live in private and keep these things 
sealed up in my own breast. While I 
silently ponder on that change which was 
wrought in me, I find no language equal to 
it, nor any means to convey to another a 
clear idea of it. I looked upon the works 
of God in this visible creation, and an 
awfulness covered me; my heart was tender 
and often contrite, and a universal love to 
my fellow creatures increased in me. This 
will be understood by such who have 
trodden in the same path. 

Some glances of real beauty is perceiv¬ 
able in their faces who dwell in true meek- 
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ness, some tincture of true harmony in the 
sound of that voice to which divine love 
gives utterance, and some appearance of 
right order in their temper and conduct 
whose passions are fully regulated; yet all 
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FROM TRAVELS 
Florida Scenes ^ 

The evening was temperately cool and 
calm. The crocodiles began to roar and ap¬ 
pear in uncommon numbers along the 
shores and in the river. I fixed my camp in 
an open plain, near the utmost projection of 
the promontory, under the shelter of a 
large live oak which stood on the highest 
part of the ground and but a few yards from 
my boat. From this open, high situation, I 
had a free prospect of the river, which was 
a matter of no trivial consideration to me, 
having good reason to dread the subtle at- ; 
tacks of the alligators, who were crowding 
about my harbor. Having collected a good 
quantity of wood for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing up a light and smoke during the night, 

I began to think of preparing my supper, 
when, upon examining my stores, I foimd 
but a scanty provision. I thereupon deter¬ 
mined, as the most expeditious way of sup¬ 
plying my necessities, to take my bob and 
try for some trout. About one hundred ; 
yards above my harbor began a cove or bay 
of the river, out of which opened a large 
lagoon. The mouth or entrance from the 
river to it was narrow, but the waters soon 
after spread and formed a little lake, ex¬ 
tending into the marshes; its entrance and 
shores within I observed to be verged with 
floating lawns of the Pistia and Nymphsea 
and other aquatic plants; these I knew were 
excellent haunts for trout. 

The verges and islets of the lagoon were 
elegantly embellished with flowering plants 
and shrubs; the laughing coots with wings 
half-spread were tripping over the litde 

1 The selection, of which the title has been given and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from Pan II, 
Chapter 5, of Bartram’s Travels through North & South 
Carolina^ Georgiat East & West Florida . . . (Phil¬ 
adelphia, I 79 i)»i I 7 “i 8 ,i 25 - 33 ,i 39 - 43 »i 46 - 47 »i 49 “ 50 » 
X52-55>I56-6o. 


these do not fully show forth that inward 
life to such who have not felt it; but this 
white stone and new name is known 
rightly to such only who have it. 
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coves and hiding themselves in the tufts of 
grass; young broods of the painted summer 
teal, skimming the still surface of the 
waters, and following the watchful parent 
0 unconscious of danger, were frequently 
surprised by the voracious trout; and he, in 
turn, as often by the subtle greedy alligaio-.. 
Behold him rushing forth from the flags 
and reeds. His enormous body swells. His 
plaited tail brandished high, floats upon the 
lake. The waters like a cataract descend 
from his opening jaws. Clouds of smoke 
issue from his dilated nostrils. The earth 
trembles with his thunder. When imme- 
0 diately from the opposite coast of the 
lagoon, emerges from the deep his rival 
champion. They suddenly dart upon each 
other. The boiling surface of the lake marks 
their rapid course, and a terrific conflict 
commences. They now sink to the bottom 
folded together in horrid wreaths. The 
water becomes thick and discolored. Again 
they rise, their jaws clap together, re¬ 
echoing through the deep surrounding 
0 forests. Again they sink, when the contest 
ends at the muddy bottom of the lake, and 
the vanquished makes a hazardous escape, 
hiding. himself in the muddy turbulent 
waters and sedge on a distant shore. The 
proud victor exulting returns to the place of 
action. The shores and forests resound his 
dreadful roar, together with the triumphing 
shouts of these plaited tribes around, wit¬ 
nesses of the horrid combat. . . . 

The noise of the crocodiles kept me 
awake the greater part of the night, but 
when I arose in the morning, contrary" to 
my expectations, there was perfect peace; 
very few of them to be seen, and those were 
asleep on the shore. Yet I was not able to 
suppress my fears and apprehensions of 
being attacked by them in the future; and 
indeed yesterday’s combat with them, not- 
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withstanding I came off in a manner vic¬ 
torious, or at least made a safe retreat, had 
left sufficient impression on my mind to 
damp my courage, and it seemed too much 
for one of my strength, being alone in a 
very small boat, to encounter such collected 
danger. To pursue my voyage up the 
river, and be obliged every evening to pass 
such dangerous defiles, appeared to me as 
perilous as running the gauntlet betwixt 
two rows of Indians armed with knives and 
firebrands. I however resolved to continue 
my voyage one day longer, if I possibly 
could with safety, and then return down 
the river, should I find the like difficulties 
to oppose. Accordingly I got everything on 
board, charged my gun, and set sail cau¬ 
tiously along shore. As I passed by Battle 
Lagoon, I began to tremble and keep a 
good lookout, when suddenly a huge alli¬ 
gator rushed out of the reeds, and with a 
tremendous roar came up, and darted as 
swift as an arrow under my boat, emerging 
upright on my lee quarter, with open jaws, 
and belching water and smoke that fell 
upon me like rain in a hurricane. I laid 
soundly about his head with my club and 
beat him off; and after plunging and dart¬ 
ing about my boat, he went off on a straight 
line through the water, seemingly with the 
rapidity of lightning, and entered the cape 
of the lagoon. I now employed my time to 
the very best advantage in paddling close 
along shore, but could not forbear looking 
now and then behind me, and presently 
perceived one of them coming up again. 
The water of the river hereabouts was 
shoal and very clear; the monster came up 
with the usual roar and menaces, and 
passed close by the side of my boat, when 
I could distinctly see a young brood of 
alligators to* the number of one hundred or 
more, following after her in a long train. 
They kept close together in a column with¬ 
out straggling off to the one side or the 
other; the young appeared to be of an equal 
size, about fifteen inches in length, almost 
black, with pale yellow transverse-waved 
clouds or blotches, much like rattlesnakes 
in color. I now lost sight of my enemy 
again. 

Still keeping close along shore, on turn¬ 
ing a point or projection of the river bank, 
at once I beheld a great number of hillocks 
or small pyramids, resembling haycocks. 


ranged like an encampment along the 
banks. They stood fifteen or twenty yards 
distant from the water, on a high marsh, 
about four feet perpendicular above the 
water. I knew them to be the nests of the 
crocodile, having had a description of them 
before, and now expected a furious and 
general attack, as I saw several large croco¬ 
diles swimming abreast of these build- 
lo ings. These nests being so great a curiosity 
to me, I was determined at all events imme¬ 
diately to land and examine them. Accord¬ 
ingly I ran my bark on shore at one of their 
landing places, which was a sort of nick or 
little dock, from which ascended a sloping 
path or road up to the edge of the meadow, 
where their nests were; most of them were 
deserted, and the great thick whitish egg¬ 
shells lay broken and scattered upon the 
20 ground round about them. 

The nests or hillocks are of the form of 
an obtuse cone, four feet high and four or 
five feet in diameter at their bases; they 
are constructed with mud, grass and herb¬ 
age. At first they lay a floor of this kind of 
tempered mortar on the ground, upon 
which they deposit a layer of eggs, and 
upon this a stratum of mortar, seven or 
eight inches in thickness, and then another 
30 layer of eggs, and in this manner one 
stratum upon another, nearly to the top. I 
believe they commonly lay from one to 
two hundred eggs in a nest. These are 
hatched, I suppose, by the heat of the sun; 
and perhaps the vegetable substances mixed 
with the earth, being acted upon by the 
sun, may cause a small degree of fermenta¬ 
tion, and so increase the heat in those hil¬ 
locks. The ground for several acres about 
40 these nests showed evident marks of a con¬ 
tinual resort of alligators; the grass was 
everywhere beaten down, hardly a blade or 
straw was left standing; whereas, all about, 
at a distance, it was five or six feet high, 
and as thick as it could grow together. The 
female, as I imagine, carefully watches her 
own nest of eggs imtil they are all hatched; 
or perhaps while she is attending her own 
brood, she takes under her care and protec- 
50 tion, as many as she can get at one time, 
either from her own particular nest o‘ 
others. But certain it is, that the young are 
not left to shift for themselves; having had 
frequent oppormnities of seeing the female 
alligator leading about the shores her train 
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of young ones, just as a hen does her 
brood of chickens; and she is equally as¬ 
siduous and courageous in defending the 
young, which are under her care, and pro¬ 
viding for their subsistence. Arid when she 
is basking upon the warm banks, with her 
brood around her, you may hear the young 
ones continually whining and barking, like 
young puppies. I believe but few of a 
brood live to the years of full growth and lo 
magnitude, as the old feed on the young as 
long as they can make prey of them. 

The alligator when full grown is a very 
large and terrible creature, and of prodi¬ 
gious strength, activity and swiftness in the 
water. I have seen them twenty feet in 
length, and some are supposed to be 
twenty-two or twenty-three feet. Their 
body is as large as that of a horse; their 
shape exactly resembles that of a lizard, 20 
except their tail, which is flat or cuneiform, 
being compressed on each side, and grad¬ 
ually diminishing from the abdomen to the 
extremity, which, with the whole body is 
covered with horny plates or squammae, 
impenetrable when on the body of the live 
animal, even to a rifle ball, except about 
their head and just behind their fore-legs or 
arms, where it is said they are only vulner¬ 
able. The head of a full-grown one is about 30 
three feet, and the mouth opens nearly the 
same length; the eyes are small in propor¬ 
tion and seem sunk deep in the head, by 
means of the prominency of the brows; the 
nostrils are large, inflated and prominent 
on the top, so that the head in the water 
resembles, at a distance, a great chunk of 
wood floating about. Only the upper jaw 
moves, which they raise almost perpendic¬ 
ular, so as to form a right angle with the 40 
lower one. In the fore-part of the upper 
jaw, on each side, just under the nostrils, 
are two very large, thick, strong teeth or 
tusks, not very sharp, but rather the shape 
of a cone; these are as white as the finest • 
polished ivory, and are not covered by any 
skin or hps, and always in sight, which 
gives the creature a frightful appearance; 
in the lower jaw are holes opposite to these 
teeth, to receive them; when they clap 50 
their jaws together it causes a surprising 
noise, like that which is made by forcing a 
heavy plank with violence upon the ground, 
and may be heard at a great distance. 

But what is yet more surprising to a 
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stranger, is the incredible loud and ter¬ 
rifying roar, which they are capable of 
making, especially in the spring season, 
their breeding time. It most resembles very 
heavy distant thunder, not only shaking the 
air and waters, but causing the earth to 
tremble; and when hundreds and thou¬ 
sands are roaring at the same time, you can 
scarcely be persuaded but that the whole 
globe is violently and dangerously agitated. 

An old champion, who is perhaps abso¬ 
lute sovereign of a little lake or lagoon 
(when fifty less than himself are obliged to 
content themselves with swelling and roar¬ 
ing in little coves round about) darts forth 
from the reedy coverts all at once, on the 
surface of the waters, in a right line; at 
first seemingly as rapid as lightning, but 
gradually more slowly until he arrives at 
the center of the lake, when he stops. He 
now swells himself by drawing in wind and 
water through his mouth, which causes a 
loud sonorous rattling in the throat for 
near a minute, but it is immediately forced 
out again through his mouth and nostrils, 
with a loud noise, brandishing his tail in 
the air, and the vapor ascending from his 
nostrils like smoke. At other times, when 
swollen to an extent ready to burst, his 
head and tail lifted up, he spins or twirls 
round on the surface of the water. He acts 
his part like an Indian chief when rehears¬ 
ing his feats of war; and then retiring, the 
exhibition is continued by others who dare 
to step forth, and strive to excel each other, 
to gain the attention of the favorite female. 

Having gratified my curiosity at this 
general breeding place and nursery of croco¬ 
diles, I continued my voyage up the river 
without being greatly disturbed by them. 
In my way I observed islets or floating 
fields of the bright green Pistia, decorated 
with other amphibious plants, as Senecio 
Jacobea, Perficaria amphibia. Coreopsis 
bidens. Hydrocotile fluitans, and many 
others of less note. 

The swamps on the banks and islands of 
the river are generally three or four feet 
above the surface of the water, and very 
level; the timber large and growing thinly, 
more so than what is observed to be in the 
swamps below Lake George. The black 
rich earth is covered with moderately taU 
and very succulent tender grass, which 
when chewed is sweet and agreeable to the 
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taste, somewhat like yoimg sugar cane. It 
is a jointed decumbent grass, sending out 
radiculae at the joints into the earth, and so 
spreads itself by creeping over its surface. 

The large timber trees which possess the 
low lands are Acer rubrum, Ac. negundo, 
Ac. glaucum, Ulmus sylvatica, Fraxinus 
excelsior, Frax. aquatica, Ulmus suberifer, 
Gleditsia monosperma, Gledit. triacanthus, 
Diospyros Virginica, Nyssa aquatica, Nyssa 
sylvatica, Juglans cinerea, Quercus dentata, 
Quercus phillos, Hopea tinctoria, Corypha 
palma. Moms mbra, and many more. The 
palm grows on the edges of the banks, 
where they are raised higher than the adja¬ 
cent level ground by the accumulation of 
sand, river-shells, etc. I passed along several 
miles by those rich swamps; the channels of 
the river which encircle the several fertile 
islands I had passed, now uniting, formed 
one deep channel near three hundred yards 
over. The banks of the river on each side 
began to rise and present shelly bluffs, 
adorned by beautiful orange groves, laurels 
and live oaks. And now appeared in sight a 
tree that claimed my whole attention: it 
was the Carica papaya, both male and 
female, which were in flower; and the latter 
both in flower and fruit, some of which 
were ripe, as laig:e and of the form of a 
pear, and of a most charming appearance. 

This admirable tree is certainly the 
most beautiful of any vegetable production 
I know of; the towering laurel magnolia 
and exalted palm indeed exceed it in gran¬ 
deur and magnificence, but not in elegance, 
delicacy, and gracefulness. It rises erect, 
with a perfectly straight tapering stem, to 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet, which 
is smooth and polished, of a bright ash 
color resembling leaf silver, curiously in¬ 
scribed with the footsteps of the fallen 
leaves; and these vestiges are placed in 
a very regular uniform imbricated order, 
which has a fine effect, as if the little column 
were elegantly carved all over. Its per¬ 
fectly spherical top is formed of very large 
lobe-sinuate leaves, supported on very long 
footstalks; the lower leaves are the largest 
as well as their petioles the longest, and 
make a graceful sweep or flourish, like the 
long J* or the branches of a sconce candle¬ 
stick. The ripe and green fruit are placed 
round about the stem or trunk, from the 
lowermost leaves, where the ripe fruit are. 


and upwards almost to the top; the heart or 
inmost pithy part of the trunk is in a manner 
hollow, or at best consists of very thin 
porous meduUse or membranes. The tree 
very seldom branches or divides into limbs; 
I believe never unless the top is by accident 
broken off when very young. I saw one 
which had two tops or heads, the stem of 
which divided near the earth. It is always 
10 green, ornamented at the same time witn 
flowers and fruit, which like figs come out 
singly from the trunk or stem. 

After resting and refreshing myself in 
these delightful shades, I left them with 
reluctance. Embarking again after the fer¬ 
vid heats of the meridian sun was abated, 
for some time I passed by broken ridges 
of shelly high land, covered with groves of 
live oak, palm, Olea americana, and orange 
20 trees; frequently observing floating islets 
and green fields of the Pistia near the shores 
of the river and lagoons. 

Here is in this river and in the waters all 
over Florida a very curious and handsome 
species of birds. The people call them 
snakebirds. I think I have seen paintings of 
them on the Chinese screens and other 
India pictures. They seem to be a species of 
cormorant or loon (Colymbus cauda elon- 
30 gata), but far more beautiful and delicately 
formed than any other species that I have 
ever seen. The head and neck of this bird 
are extremely small and slender, the latter 
very long indeed, almost out of all propor¬ 
tion; the bill long, straight, and slender, 
tapering from its ball to a sharp point; all 
the upper side, the abdomen and thighs, 
are as black and glossy as a raven’s, covered 
with feathers so firm and elastic that they 
40 in some degree resemble fish-scales; the 
breast and upper part of the belly are 
covered with feathers of a cream color; the 
tail is very long, of a deep black, and tipped 
with a silvery white, and when spread rep- 
. resents an unfurled fan. They delight to sit 
in little peaceable communities, on the dry 
limbs of trees hanging over the still waters, 
with their wings and tails expanded, I sup¬ 
pose to cool and air themselves, when at 
50 the same time they behold their images in 
the watery mirror. At such times, when we 
approach them, they drop off the limbs into 
the water as if dead, and for a minute or two 
are not to be seen; when on a sudden, at a 
vast distance, their long slender head and 
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neck only appear and have very much the 
appearance of a snake, and no other part of 
them are to be seen when swimming in the 
water, except sometimes the tip end of their 
tail. In the heat of the day they are seen in 
great numbers, sailing very high in the air, 
over lakes and rivers. 

I doubt not but if this bird had been an 
inhabitant of the Tiber in Ovid’s days it 
would have furnished him with a subject lo 
for some beautiful and entertaining meta¬ 
morphoses. I believe it feeds entirely on 
fish, for its flesh smells and tastes intol¬ 
erably strong of it; it is scarcely to be 
eaten unless constrained by insufferable 
hunger. , . . 

The air continued sultry, and scarcely 
enough wind to flutter the leaves on the 
trees. The eastern coast of the river now 20 
opens, and presents to view ample plains, 
consisting of grassy marshes and green 
meadows, and affords a prospect almost un¬ 
limited and extremely pleasing. The op¬ 
posite shore exhibits a sublime contrast— 
a high bluff bearing magnificent forests of 
grand magnolia, glorious palms, fruitful 
orange groves, live oaks, bays, and other 
trees. This grand elevation continues four 
or five himdred yards, describing a gentle 30 
curve on the river, ornamented by a sub¬ 
lime grove of palms, consisting of many 
hundreds of trees together—they entirely 
shade the ground under them. Above and 
below the bluff, the grounds gradually de¬ 
scend to the common level swamps on the 
river; at the back of this eminence open to 
view expansive green meadows or savannas, 
in which are to be seen glittering ponds of 
water, surrounded at a great distance by 40 
high open pine forests and hummocks, and 
islets of oaks and bays projecting into the 
savannas. After ranging about these solitary 
groves and peaceful shades, I re-embarked 
and continued some miles up the river, be¬ 
tween elevated banks of the swamps or low 
lands; when on the east shore, in a capa¬ 
cious cove or winding of the river, were 
pleasing floating fields of Pistia; and in the 
bottom of this cove opened to view a large 50 
creek or branch of the river, which I knew 
to be the entrance to a beautiful lake, on the 
banks of which was the farm I was going to 
visit, and which I designed should be the 
last extent of my voyage up the river. 
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About noon the weather became ex¬ 
tremely sultry, not a breath of wind stir¬ 
ring, hazy or cloudy, with very heavy dis¬ 
tant thunder, which was answered by the 
crocodiles, sure presage of a storm. 

Soon after ascending this branch of 
the river, on the right hand presents to 
view a delightful little bluff, consisting 
chiefly of shells, and covered with a dark 
grove of red cedar, Zanthoxylum and myrtle. 

I could not resist the temptation to stop 
here, although the tremendous thunder 
all around the hemisphere alarmed me 
greatly, having a large lake to cross. From 
this grove appears to view an expansive and 
pleasing prospect. The beauteous long lake 
in front, about north-east from me, its most 
distant east shores adorned with dark, high 
forests of stately trees; north and south 
almost endless green plains and meadows, 
embellished with islets and projecting prom¬ 
ontories of high, dark forests, where the py¬ 
ramidal Magnolia grandiflora, Palma elata,, 
and shady oak, conspicuously tower. 

Being heretofore so closely invested by 
high forests and deep swamps of the great 
river, I was prevented from seeing the 
progress and increase of the approaching 
tempest, the terrific appearance of which 
now at once confounded me. How purple 
and fiery appeared the tumultuous clouds, 
swiftly ascending or darting from the hori¬ 
zon upwards! they seemed to oppose and 
dash against each other; the skies appeared 
streaked with blood or purple flame over¬ 
head, the flaming lightning streaming and 
darting about in every direction around, 
seems to fill the world with fire; whilst the 
heavy thunder keeps the earth in a constant 
tremor. I had yet some hopes of crossing 
the lake to the plantation in sight. On the 
opposite shore of the creek before me, and 
on the cape as we enter the lake, stood a 
large islet or grove of oaks and palms. Here 
I intended to seek shelter and abide till the 
fury of the hurricane was overpast, if I 
found it too violent to permit me to cross 
the lake. In consequence of this precipitate 
determination, I stepped into my boat and 
pushed off. What a dreadful rushing and 
roaring there is everywhere around me! 
and to my utter confusion and astonish¬ 
ment, I could not find from what partic¬ 
ular quarter its strongest current or direc¬ 
tion came, whereby I might have a proper 
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chance of taking measures of securing a 
harbor or running from it. The high forests 
behind me bend to the blast; and the 
sturdy limbs of the trees crack. I had by 
this time got up abreast of the grove or 
hummock. The hurricane close by, pur¬ 
suing me, I found it dangerous and impru¬ 
dent in the highest degree to put in here, as 
the groves were already torn up, and the 
spreading limbs of the ancient live oaks 
were flying over my head, and carried about 
in the air as leaves and stubble. I ran by and 
boldly entered the lake (being hurried in by 
a strong current, which seemed a prodigy, 
the violent wind driving the stream of the 
creek back again into the lake), and as soon 
as possible took shelter under the high 
reedy bank of the lake, made fast my 
bark to the boughs of a low shrubby 
hickory, that leaned over the water. Such 
was the violence of the wind, that it raised 
the waters on the opposite shores of the 
.lake several feet perpendicular, and there 
was a rapid flow of water from the creek 
into it, which was contrary to its natural 
course. Such floods of rain fell during the 
space of half or three quarters of an hour, 
that my boat was filled, and I expected 
every moment when I should see her sink 
to the bottom of the lake; and the violence 
of the wind kept the cable so constantly ex¬ 
tended, that it was beyond my ability to get 
to her. My box which contained my books 
of specimens and other collections, was 
floating about in her; and for a great part of 
the time the rain came down with such 
rapidity and fell in such quantities, that 
every object was totally obscured, excepting 
the continual streams or rivers of lightning, 
pouring from the clouds. All seemed a 
frightful chaos. When the wind and rain 
abated, I was overjoyed to see the face of 
nature again appear. 

It took me an hour or more to clear the 
water out of my bark. I then crossed the 
lake before a brisk and favorable breeze (it 
was about a mile over), and landed safely 
at the plantation. 

When I arrived, my friend was affrighted 
to see me, and immediately inquired of me 
in what manner I came there; supposing it 
impossible (until I had showed him my 
boat) that I could have arrived by water, 
through so tremendous a hurricane. . . . 


My hospitable friend, after supplying 
me with necessaries, prevailed on me to ac¬ 
cept of the company and assistance of his 
purveyor, one day’s voyage down the river, 
whom I was to set on shore at a certain 
bluff, upwards of twenty miles below, but 
not above one third that distance by land; 
he was to be out in the forests one day, on a 
hunt for turkeys. 

lo The current of the river being here con¬ 
fined within its perpendicular banks, ran 
briskly down. We cheerfully descended the 
grand river St. Juan, enjoying enchanting 
prospects. 

Before night we reached the destined 
port, at a spacious orange grove. Next 
morning we separated, and I proceeded 
down the river. The prospects on either 
hand are now pleasing, and I view them at 
20 leisure, and without toil or dread. 

Induced by the beautiful appearance of 
the green meadows, which open to the east¬ 
ward, I determined not to pass this Elysium 
without a visit. Behold the loud, sonorous, 
watchful savanna cranes (grus pratensis) 
with musical clangor, in detached squad¬ 
rons. They spread their light elastic sail; at 
first they move from the earth heavy and 
slow; they labor and beat the dense air; they 
30 form the line with wide extended wings, 
tip to tip; they all rise and fall together as 
one bird; now they mount aloft, gradually 
wheeling about; each squadron performs 
its evolution, encircling the expansive 
plains, observing each one their own orbit; 
then lowering sail, descend on the verge 
of some glittering lake; whilst other squad¬ 
rons, ascending aloft in spiral circles, 
bound on interesting discoveries, wheel 
40 round and double the promontory, in the 
silvery regions of the clouded skies, where, 
far from the scope of eye, they carefully 
observe the verdant meadows on the bor¬ 
ders of the East Lake; then contract their 
plumes and descend to the earth, where, 
resting a while on some verdant eminence, 
near the flowery border of the lake, with 
dignified, yet slow, respectful steps, ap¬ 
proach the kindred band, they confer, and 
50 treat for habitation; the bounds and pre¬ 
cincts being settled, they confederate and 
take possession. . . . 

Since I have turned my observation upon 
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the birds of this country^ I shall notice 
another very singular one, which though al¬ 
ready most curiously and exactly figured by 
Catesby, which seems to be nearly allied to 
those before mentioned; I mean the bird 
which he calls the wood pelican. This is a 
large bird^ perhaps near three feet high 
when standing erect. The bill is very long 
and strong;, bending with a moderate curve 
from the base to the tip; the upper mandible lo 
is the largest;, and receives the edges of the 
nether one into its whole length; the edges 
are very sharp and firm; the whole of a dark 
ash or horn color; the forehead round the 
base of the beak and sides of the head is 
bare of feathers^ and of a dark greenish 
color^ in which space is placed the eyes, 
which are very large; the remainder of the 
head and neck is of a nut brown color; the 
back of a light bluish grey; upper part of 20 
the wings, breast, and belly, almost white, 
with some slight dashes of grey; the quill- 
feathers and tail, which are very short, are 
of a dark slate color, almost black; the legs, 
which are very long, and bare of feathers a 
great length above the knees are of a dark 
dull greenish color: they have a small bag or 
pouch under their throat: they feed on 
serpents, young alligators, frogs, and other 
reptiles. 30 

This solitary bird does not associate in 
flocks, but is generally seen alone; com¬ 
monly near the banks of great rivers, in vast 
marshes or meadows, especially such as 
are caused by inundations; and also in the 
vast deserted rice plantations: he stands 
alone on the topmost limb of tall dead cy¬ 
press trees, his neck contracted or drawn 
in upon his shoulders, and beak resting like 
a long scythe upon his breast. In this pen- 40 
sive posture and solitary situation, it looks 
extremely grave, sorrowful, and melan¬ 
choly, as if in the deepest thought. They 
are never seen on the salt seacoast, and yet 
are never found at a great distance from it. 

I take this bird to be of a different genus 
from the tantalus, and perhaps approaches 
the nearest to the Egyptian ibis of any other 
bird yet known. ^ . . . 

I Wordsworth owed much of the exotic scenery of 
poems like ‘Ruth* to Bartram, and the wood pelican of 
the passage above makes his appearance in a scene 
reminiscent of the pantisocratic Utopia which Cole¬ 
ridge and Wordsworth hoped to find by the Susque- 
hannfl- 
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Having agreeably diverted away the in¬ 
tolerable heats of sultry noon in fruitful 
fragrant groves, with renewed vigor I again 
resume my sylvan pilgrimage. The after¬ 
noon and evening moderately warm, and 
exceeding pleasant views from the river 
and its varied shores. I passed by Battle 
Lagoon and the bluff, without much op¬ 
position; but the crocodiles were already 
assembling in the pass. Before night I came 
to, at a charming orange grove bluff, on the 
east side of the little lake; and after fixing 
my camp on a high open situation, and col¬ 
lecting a plenty of dry wood for fuel, I had 
time to get some fine trout for supper, and 
joyfully return to my camp. 

What a most beautiful creature is this 
fish before me! gliding to and fro, and 
figuring in the still clear waters, with his 
orient attendants and associates: the yellow 
bream or sun fish. It is about eight inches 
in length, nearly of the shape of the trout, 
but rather larger in proportion over the 
shoulders and breast: the mouth large, and 
the branchiostega opens wide; the whole 
fish is of a pale gold (or burnished brass) 
color, darker on the back and upper sides; 
the scales are of a proportionable size, regu¬ 
larly placed, and everywhere variably pow¬ 
dered with red, russet, silver, blue, and 
green specks, so laid on the scales as to ap¬ 
pear like real dust or opaque bodies, each 
apparent particle being so projected by light 
and shade, and the various attitudes of the 
fish, as to deceive the sight; for in reality 
nothing can be of a more plain and pohshed 
surface than the scales and whole body of 
the fish. The fins are of an orange color; 
and, like all the species of the bream, the 

Oh, what joy 

To see a sanctuary for our country’s youth 
Informed with such a spirit as might be 
Its own protection^ a primeval grove. 

Where, though the shades of cheerfulness were filled, 
Nor indigent of songs warbled from crowds 
In under-coverts yet the countenance 
Of the whole place should bear a stamp of awe; 

A habitation sober and demure 
For ruminating creatures; a domain 
For quiet things to wander in; a haunt 
In which the heron should delight to feed 
By the shy rivers, and the pelican 
Upon the cypress spire in lonely thought 
Might sit and sun himself. 

The Pre/MJe(i850),III,427-4i 

Cf. Fagin, William Bartram(Baltimore,i933),i49-76. 
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ultimate angle of the branchiostega ter¬ 
minates by a little spatula, the extreme end 
of which represents a crescent of the finest 
ultramarine blue, encircled with silver and 
velvet black, like the eye in the feathers of 
a peacock’s train. He is a fish of prodigious 
strength and activity in the water; a warrior 
in a gilded coat of mail; and gives no rest or 
quarter to small fish, which he preys upon. 
They are delicious food and in great abun- lo 
dance. ^ 

The orange grove is but narrow, betwixt 
the river banks and ancient Indian fields, 
where there are evident traces of the habi¬ 
tations of the ancients, surrounded with 
groves of live oak, laurel, magnolia, Zan- 
thoxylum, liquidambar, and others. 

I John Livingston Lowes, in discussing the background 
of Coleridge’s ‘The Ancient Mariner’ and in particular 20 
the lines: 

Within the shadow of the ship, 

I watched their rich attire; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and swam; and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

(277-81) 

says, after citing certain probable influences; ‘But nei¬ 
ther Father Bourzes’s fishes nor Cook’s protozoa are 
“velvet black’’ or, for that matter, black at all. Where 
did the rich array of the water-snakes acquire its 3 ® 
shadowed livery? Probably none of the books which 
Coleridge was reading during the gestation of “The 
Ancient Mariner’’ left more lively images in his mem¬ 
ory than Bartram’s Travels. The fascinating fifth chap¬ 
ter of Part Two in particular had awakened him to all 
manner of poetic possibilities, and had prompted 
copious transcriptions in the Note Book. And these 
transcripts form, as it happens, a significant cluster. 

The alligators (punctuated by Hartley’s moonlit tears) 
were set down from pages 127-30 of the Travels', the 
“little peaceable community” of snake-birds, from 
pages 132-33; the antiphonal roarings of the croco- 
diles and the thunder, from page 140; the wilderness 
plot, green, fountainous, and unviolated, from page 
157; and the Gordonia lasianthus, from pages 161-62. 
Coleridge’s memory, it is clear, had been greedily ab¬ 
sorbing impressions from these thirty-odd pages, as 
Gideon’s fleece drank up the dew. Now on pages 153- 
54 of the Travels, at the very heart of the cluster, 
flanked on both sides by passages which Coleridge 
actually transcribed, appears a long and vivid descrip¬ 
tion of “the yellow bream or sun fish.” “What a most 
beautiful creature is this fish before me!” exclaims 
Bartram, “gliding to and fro, and figuring in the still 
clear waters, with his orient attendants and asso- 
ciates.” “The whole fish,” he goes on, “is of a pale 
gold (or burnished brass) color . . . the scales are 
. . . powdered with red, russet, silver, blue and green 
specks,” while at the gills is “a little spatula . . . en¬ 
circled with silver, and velvet black.” * Lowes, The 
Road to Xanadu(Boston,i930)34&-47» 


How harmonious and soothing is this 
native sylvan music now at still evening! 
inexpressibly tender are the responsive coo- 
ings of the innocent dove, in the fragrant 
Zanthoxylum groves, and the variable and 
tuneful warblings of the nonpareil, with 
the more sprightly and elevated strains of 
the blue linnet and golden icterus. This is 
indeed harmony, even amidst the incessant 
croaking of the frogs: the shades of silent 
night are made more cheerful, with the 
shrill voice of the whip-poor-will and ac¬ 
tive mock-bird. 

My situation high and airy, a brisk and 
cool breeze steadily and incessantly passing 
over the clear waters of the lake, and flut¬ 
tering over me through the surrounding 
groves, wings its way to the moonlight 
savannas, while I repose on my sweet and 
healthy couch of the soft Tillandsi ulnea- 
adcites, and the latter gloomy and still 
hours of night passed rapidly away as it 
were in a moment. I arose, strengthened 
and cheerful, in the morning. . . . 

At evening I arrived at Cedar Point, my 
former safe and pleasant harbor, at the east 
cape of the great lake, where I had noticed 
some curious shrubs and plants. Here I 
rested, and on the smooth and gentle cur¬ 
rent launch again into the little ocean of 
Lake George, meaning now, on my return, 
to coast his western shores in search of new 
beauties in the bounteous kingdom of Flora. 

I was however induced to deviate a little 
from my intended course, and touch at 
the enchanting little Isle of Palms. This de¬ 
lightful spot, planted by nature, is almost an 
entire grove of palms, with a few pyramidal 
magnolias, live-oaks, golden orange, and 
the animating Zanthoxylum. What a beauti¬ 
ful retreat is here! blessed, imviolated spot 
of earth! rising from the limpid waters of 
the lake; its fragrant groves and blooming 
lawns invested and protected by encircling 
ranks of the Yucca gloriosa. A fascinating 
atmosphere surrounds this blissful garden; 
the balmy Lantana, ambrosial Citra, per¬ 
fumed Crinum, perspiring their mingled 
odors, wafted through Zanthoxylum groves. 

I at last broke away from the enchanting 
spot, and stepped on board my boat, hoisted 
sail and soon approached the coast of the 
main, at the cool eve of day; then traversing 
a capacious, semicircular cove of the lake. 
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verged by low, extensive, grassy meadows, 

I at length by dusk made a safe harbor, in a 
little lagoon, on the seashore or strand of a 
bold sandy point, which descended from 
the surf of the lake. This was a clean sandy 
beach, hard and firm by the beating surf, 
when the wind sets from the east coast. I 
drew up my light vessel on the sloping 
shore, that she might be safe from the 
beating waves in case of a sudden storm of lo 
wind in the night. A few yards back the 
land was a little elevated, and overgrown 
with thickets of shrubs and low trees, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of Zanthoxylum, Olea Amer¬ 
icana, Rhamus frangula, Sideroxylon, Mo¬ 
ms, Ptelea, Halesia, Querci, Myrica cerifera 
and others. These groves were but low, 
yet sufficiently high to shelter me from the 
chilling dews; and being but a few yards 
distance from my vessel, here I fixed my 20 
encampment. A brisk wind arising from 
the lake, drove away the clouds of mos¬ 
quitoes into the thickets. I now, with diffi¬ 
culty and industry, collected a sufficiency 
of dry wood to keep up a light during the 
night, and to roast some trout which I had 
caught when descending the river. Their 
heads I stewed in the juice of oranges, 
which, with boiled rice, afforded me a 
wholesome and delicious supper. I hung 30 
the remainder of my broiled fish on the 
snags of some shmbs over my head. I at 
last, after reconnoitring my habitation, re¬ 
turned, spread abroad my skins and blanket 
upon the clean sands by my fireside, and 
betook myself to repose. 

How glorious [ly] the powerful stm, min¬ 
ister of the Most High in the mle and 
government of this earth, leaves our hemi¬ 
sphere, retiring from our sight beyond the 40 
western forests! I behold with gratitude his 
departing smiles, tinging the fleecy roseate 
clouds, now riding far away on the eastern 
horizon. Behold they vanish from sight in 
the azure skies! 

All now silent and peaceable, I suddenly 
fell asleep. At midnight I awake; when, 
raising my head erect, I find myself alone 
in the wilderness of Florida, on the shores 
of Lake George. Alone indeed, but under 50 
the care of the Almighty, and protected by 
the invisible hand of my guardian angel. 

When quite awake, I started at the heavy 
tread of some animal, the dry limbs of trees 
upon the groimd crack under his feet, the 
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close shrubby thickets part and bend under 
him as he rushes off. 

I rekindled up my sleepy fire, lay in con¬ 
tact with the exfoliated, smoking brands 
damp with the dew of heaven. 

The bright flame ascends and illuminates 
the ground and groves around me. 

When looking up, I found my fish car¬ 
ried off, though I had thought them safe on 
the shrubs just over my head, but their 
scent, carried to a great distance by the 
damp nocturnal breezes, I suppose were 
too powerful attractions to resist. 

Perhaps it may not be time lost, to rest 
awhile here, and reflect on the unexpected 
and unaccountable incident, which how¬ 
ever pointed out to me an extraordinary 
deliverance or protection of my life, from 
the rapacious wolf that stole my fish from 
over my head. 

How much easier and more eligible might 
it have been for him to have leaped upon 
my breast in the dead of sleep, and torn 
my throat, which would have instantly de¬ 
prived me of life, and then glutted his 
stomach for the present with my warm 
blood, and dragged off my body, which 
would have made a feast afterwards for 
him and his howling associates! I say would 
not this have been a wiser step, than to 
have made protracted and circular ap¬ 
proaches, and then after, by chance, espy¬ 
ing the fish over my head, with the greatest 
caution and silence rear up and take them 
off the snags one by one, then make off 
with them, and that so cunningly as not to 
awaken me until he had fairly accomplished 
his purpose? 

The morning being clear, I set sail with 
a favorite breeze, coasting along the shores; 
when on a sudden the waters became trans¬ 
parent, and discovered the sandy bottom, 
and the several nations of fish, passing 
and repassing each other. Following this 
course I was led to the cape of the little 
river, descending from Six Mile Springs, 
and meanders six miles from its source 
through green meadows. I entered this pel¬ 
lucid stream, sailing over the heads of in¬ 
numerable squadrons of fish, which, al¬ 
though many feet deep in the water, were 
distinctly to be seen. I passed by charming 
islets of flourishing trees, as palm, red bay, 
ash, maple, nyssa, and others. As I ap¬ 
proached the distant high forest on the 
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maiiia the river widened, floating fields of squealing water-hen, with wings half-ex- 

the green Pistia surrounded me, the rapid panded, tripped after each other over the 

stream winding through them. What an watery mirror. 

alluring scene was now before me! A vast I put in at an ancient landing-place, 

basin or little lake of crystal waters, half which is a sloping ascent to a level grassy 

encircled by swelling hills, clad with plain, an old Indian field. As I intended to 

orange and odoriferous Illicium groves, the make my most considerable collections at 

towering magnolia, itself a grove, and the this place, I proceeded immediately to fix 

exalted palm, as if conscious of their tran- my encampment but a few yards from my 

scendent glories, tossed about their lofty 10 safe harbor, where I securely fastened my 
heads, painting, with mutable shades, the boat to a live oak which overshadowed my 

green floating fields beneath. The social port. 

prattling coot enrobed in blue, and the 1791 

HECTOR ST. JEAN DE CREVECCEUR 

1735-1813 

A SNOW STORM AS IT AFFECTS ing men, beasts, birds living under the 

THE AMERICAN FARMER ’ care of man. [He] in the midst of this 

sudden alteration has to provide food and 
No man of the least degree of sensibility shelter for so many animals, on the pres¬ 
can journey through any number of years ervation of which the husbandman’s wel- 

in whatever climate without often being fare entirely depends. This single thought 

compelled to make many useful obser- 20 is really tremendous: from grass and pas- 
vations on the different phenomena of Na- tures growing in our meadows and in our 

ture which surround him; and without in- fields; from various other means by which 

voluntarily being struck either with awe or the tenants of our farms lived before, they 

admiration in beholding some of the ele- must suddenly pass to provenders, to 

mentary conflicts in the midst of which he grains, and to other resources gathered by 

lives. A great thunder storm; an extensive Man when the face of the earth teemed with 

flood; a desolating hurricane; a sudden and a luxuriant vegetation, 

intense frost; an overwhelming snow storm; ’Tis at this period that the fimctions of a 

a sultry day,—each of these different scenes great farmer become more extended and 

exhibits singular beauties even in spite of 30 more difficult. ’Tis from his stores that all 
the damage they cause. Often whilst the must draw their subsistence. He must 

heart laments the loss to the citizen, the know whether they will be sufficient to 

enlightened mind, seeking for the natural reach the other end of the wintry career, 

causes, and astonished at the effects, awakes He must see whether all have a sufficient 

itself to surprise and wonder. quantity daily delivered to them; whether 

Of all the scenes wliich this climate offers, each class is properly divided; whether 

none has struck me with a greater degree water can be procured; what diseases and 

of admiration than the ushering in of our accidents may happen. These are a few 

winters, and the vehemence with which sketches of that energetic circle of fore- 

their first rigor seizes and covers the earth; 40 sight, knowledge, and activity which fill 
a rigor which, when once descended, be- the space of five months; to which you 

comes one of the principal favors and must add the care of a large family as to 

blessings this climate has to boast of. I raiment, fuel, and victuals, 

mean to view it as connected with the The tenants of his house, like the beasts 

welfare of husbandry; as a great flood of of his farm, must now depend on the col- 

congealed water sheltering the grass and lected stores of the preceding season, saga- 

the grains of our fields; and overwhelm- ciously distributed and prepared by the in- 

r The texts from Crevecoeur have been modernized by dustry of his wife. There lies the aUTUffl 

the editors. * potabile of an American farmer. He may 
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work and gather the choicest fruits of his 
farm, but if female economy fails, he loses 
the comfort of good victuals. He sees whole¬ 
some meats, excellent flours converted into 
indifferent food; whilst his neighbor, more 
happy, though less rich, feeds on well- 
cooked dishes, well-composed puddings. 

For such is our lot: if we are blessed with a 
good wife, we may boast of living better 
than any people of the same rank on the lo 
globe. 

' Various tokens, long since known, guide 
the farmer in liis daily progress and various 
occupations from the autumnal fall of the 
leaves. If he is prudent and active, he 
makes himself ready against the worst 
which Nature can give. Sheds, stables, 
barn-yards, partitions, racks, and mangers 
must be carefully reviewed and repaired; 
the stores of corn-stalks, straw, and hay 20 
must be securely placed where neither rain 
nor snow can damage them. 

Great rains at last replenish the springs, 
the brooks, the swamps, and impregnate 
the earth. Then a severe frost succeeds 
which prepares it to receive the voluminous 
coat of snow which is soon to follow; though 
it is often preceded by a short interval of 
smoke and mildness, called the Indian 
Summer. This is in general the invariable 30 
rule: winter is not said properly to begin 
until these few moderate days and the 
rising of the waters have announced it to 
Man. This great mass of liquid once 
frozen spreads everywhere natural bridges; 
opens communications impassable before. 
The man of foresight neglects nothing; he 
has saved every object which might be 
damaged or lost; he is ready. 

The wind, which is a great regulator of 40 
the weather, shifts to the northeast; the air 
becomes bleak and then intensely cold; the 
light of the sun becomes dimmed as if an 
eclipse had happened; a general night seems 
coming on. At last imperceptible atoms 
make their appearance; they are few and 
descend slowly, a sure prognostic of a great 
snow. Little or no wind is as yet felt. By 
degrees the number as well as the size of 
these white particles is increased; they de- 50 
scend in larger flakes; a distant wind is 
heard; the noise swells and seems to ad¬ 
vance; the new element at last appears and 
overspreads everything. In a little time the 
heavy clouds seem to approach nearer the 
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earth and discharge a winged flood, driving 
along towards the southwest, howling at 
every door, roaring in every chimney, 
whistling with asperous sound through the 
naked hmbs of the trees; these are the shrill 
notes which mark the weight of the storm. 
Still the storm increases as the night ap¬ 
proaches, and its great obscurity greatly 
adds to the solemnity of the scene. 

Sometimes the snow is preceded by 
melted hail which, like a shining varnish, 
covers and adorns the whole surface of the 
earth, of buildings and trees; a hurtful time 
for the cattle which it chills and oppresses. 
Mournful and solitary they retire to what 
shelter they can get, and, forgetting to eat, 
they wait with instinctive patience until the 
storm is over. How amazingly changed is 
the aspect of Nature! From the dusky hues 
of the autumnal shades, everything be¬ 
comes refulgently white; from soft, miry 
roads, we pass all at once to sohd icy 
bridges. What could an inhabitant of 
Africa say or think in contemplating this 
northern phenomenon? Would not it raise 
in his mind a greater degree of astonish¬ 
ment than his thunder storms and his verti¬ 
cal suns? 

A general alarm is spread through the 
farm. The master calls all his hands; opens 
the gates; lets down the bars; calls and 
counts all his stock as they come along. The 
oxen, the cows, remembering ancient ex¬ 
perience, repair to the place where they 
were foddered the preceding winter; the 
colts wild, whilst they could unrestrained 
bound on the grassy fields, suddenly de¬ 
prived of that liberty, become tame and 
docile to the hands which stroke and feed 
them. The sheep, more encumbered than 
the rest, slowly creep along, and by their 
incessant bleating show their instinctive ap¬ 
prehension; they are generally the first 
which attract our attention and care. The 
horses are led to their stables; the oxen to 
their stalls; the rest are confined under their 
proper sheds and districts. All is safe, but 
no fodder need be given them yet; the 
stings of hunger are necessary to make them 
eat cheerfully the dried herbage and forget 
the green one on which they so lately fed. 
Heaven be praised, no accident has hap¬ 
pened; all is secured from the inclemency 
of the storm. The farmer’s vigilant eye has 
seen every operation performed; has num- 
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bered every head; and as a good master pro¬ 
vided for the good welfare of all. 

At last he returns home loaded with hail 
and snow melting on his rough but warm 
clothes; his face is red with the repeated in¬ 
jury occasioned by the driving wind. His 
cheerful wife, not less pleased, welcomes 
him home with a mug of gingered cider; 
and whilst she helps him to dried and more 
comfortable clothes, she recounts to him 10 
the successful pains she has taken also in 
collecting all her ducks, geese, and all the 
rest of her numerous poultry; a province 
less extensive indeed but not less useful. 

But no sooner this simple tale is told than 
the cheerfulness of her mind is clouded by 
a sudden thought. Her children went to a 
distant school early in the morning whilst 
the sun shone, and ere any ideas were 
formed of this storm. They are not yet re- 20 
turned. What is become of them? Has the 
master had tenderness enough to tarry 
awhile and watch over his little flock imtil 
the arrival of some relief? Or has he rudely 
dismissed them in quest of his own safety? 

These alarming thoughts are soon com¬ 
municated to her husband who, starting 
up in all the glow of paternal anxiety, orders 
one of his negroes to repair to the school- 
house with Bonny, the old faithful mare, 30 
who, like his wife, by her fecundity has re¬ 
plenished his farm. ’Tis done: she is 
mounted bare-back and hurried through 
the storm to the schoolhouse, at the door of 
which each child is impatiently waiting for 
this paternal assistance. At the sight of 
honest Tom, the negro, their joy is in¬ 
creased by the pleasure of going home on 
horseback. One is mounted before, and two 
behind. Rachel, the poor widow’s little 40 
daughter, with tears in her eyes, sees her 
playmates, just before her equals, as she 
thought, now provided with a horse and an 
attendant,—a sad mortification. This is the 
first time she ever became sensible of the 
difference of her situation. Her distressed 
mother, not less anxious to fetch her child, 
prays to heaven that some charitable neigh¬ 
bor may bring her along. She, too, has a 
cow to take care of; a couple of pigs hitherto 50 
tenderly fed at the door; three or four ewes, 
perhaps, demanding her shelter round some 
part of her lonely log-house. Kind heaven 
hears her prayers. Honest Tom lifts her ' 
[Rachel] up and, for want of room, places 


her on Bonny’s neck; there she is upheld by 
the oldest boy. Thus fixed with difficulty, 
they turn about and boldly face the driving 
storm; they aU scream and are afraid of 
falling; at last they clinch together and are 
hushed. With cheerfulness and instinctive 
patience. Bonny proceeds along, and, sen¬ 
sible of the valuable cargo, highly lifting 
her legs, she securely treads along, shaking 
now and then her ears as the drifted snow 
penetrates into them. 

A joyful meeting ensues. The thoughts 
of avoided danger increase the pleasure of 
the family. The milk-biscuit, the short¬ 
cake, the newly-baked apple-pie are im¬ 
mediately produced, and the sudden joy 
these presents occasion expels every idea 
of cold and snow. In this country of hospi¬ 
tality and plenty it would be a wonder in¬ 
deed if little Rachel had not partaken of the 
same bounty. She is fed, made to warm her¬ 
self; she has forgot the little reflections she 
had made at the schoolhouse door; she is 
happy, and to complete the goodly act, she 
is sent home on the same vehicle. The un¬ 
feigned thanks, the honest blessings of the 
poor widow, who was just going to set 
out, amply repays the trouble that has been 
taken; happy wages of this charitable at¬ 
tention. 

The messenger returns. Everything is 
safe both within and without. At that in¬ 
stant the careful negro. Jack, who has been 
busily employed in carrying wood to the 
shed that he may not be at a loss to kindle 
fire in the morning, comes into his mas¬ 
ter’s room carrying on his hip an enormous 
back-log without which a fire is supposed 
to be imperfectly made and to be devoid of 
heat. All hands rise; the fire is made to 
blaze; the hearth is cleaned; and all the 
cheerful family sit around. Rest after so 
many laborious operations brings along 
with it an involuntary^ silence, even among 
the children who grow sleepy with their 
victuals in their hands, as they grow warm< 
‘Lord, hear, how it blows!’ says one. ‘My 
God, what a storm!’ says another. ‘Mam¬ 
my, where does all this snow come from?’ 
asks a third. ‘Last year’s storm, I think, was 
nothing to this,’ observes the wife. ‘I hope 
all is fast about the house. How happy it is 
for us that we had daylight to prepare us 
for it.’ 

The father now and then opens the door 
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lo pass judgment, and to contemplate the 
progress of the storm: ‘ ’Tis dark, ’tis 
pitch-dark,’ he says; ‘a fence four rods off 
cannot be distinguished. The locust-trees 
hard by the door bend under the pressure 
of the loaded blast. Thank God, all is 
secured. I’ll fodder my poor cattle well in 
the morning if it please Him I should hve 
to see it.’ And this pious sentiment serves 
him as a reward for all his former industry, 
vigilance, and care. The negroes, friends 
to the fire, smoke and crack some coarse 
jokes; and, well-fed and clad, they con¬ 
tentedly make their brooms and ladles with¬ 
out any further concerns on their minds. 
Thus the industrious family, all gathered 
together under one roof, cat their whole¬ 
some supper, drink their mugs of cider, and 
grow imperceptibly less talkative and more 
thoughtless, as they grow more sleepy. Now 
and then, when the redoubled fury of the 
storm rattles in the chimney, they seem to 
awake. They look at the door again and 
again, but ’tis the work of omnipotence; it is 
unavoidable; their neighbors feel it as well 
as themselves. Finally they go to bed, not 
to that bed of slavery or sorrow as is the 
case in Europe with people of their class, 
but on the substantial collection of honest 
feathers picked and provided by the in¬ 
dustrious wife. There, stretched between 
flannel sheets and covered with warm blan¬ 
kets made of their own sheep’s wool, they 
enjoy the luxury of sound, undisturbed re¬ 
pose, earned by the fatigues of the preced¬ 
ing day. The Almighty has no crime to 
punish in this innocent family; why should 
He permit ominous dreams and terrific 
visions to disturb the imaginations of these 
good people? 

As soon as day reappears, the American 
farmer awakes and calls all his hands. While 
some are busy in kindling the fires, the rest 
with anxiety repair to the barns and sheds. 
What a dismal aspect presents itself to their 
view! The roads, the paths are no longer 
visible. The drifted snow presents obstacles 
which must be removed with the shovel. 
The fences and the trees, bending under 
the weight of snow which encumbers them, 
bend in a thousand shapes; but by a lucky 
blast of wind they are discharged, and they 
immediately recover their natural situation. 
The cattle who had hitherto remained im¬ 
movable, their tails to the wind, appear 


strangely disfigured by the long accession 
and adherence of the snow to their bod¬ 
ies. On the sight of the master, suddenly 
animated, they heavily shake themselves 
clean, and crowd from all parts in expecta¬ 
tion of that fodder which the industry of 
Man has provided for them. Where their 
number is extensive, various and often dis¬ 
tant are their allotments, which are gener¬ 
ic ally in the vicinity of the stacks of hay. In 
that case, when the barn-yard work is done, 
the farmer mounts his horse, followed by 
his men armed with pilch-forks. He coimts 
again the number of each sort, and sees 
that each receives a sufficient quantity. The 
strong are separated from the weak, oxen 
with oxen, yearlings with yearlings, and so 
on through every class. For cattle, like 
men, conscious of their superior force will 
20 abuse it when unrestrained by any law, and 
often live on their neighbor’s property. 

What a care, what an assiduity does this 
life require! Who on contemplating the 
great and important field of action per¬ 
formed every year by a large farmer, can 
refrain from valuing and praising as they 
ought this useful, this dignified class of 
men? These are the people who, scattered 
on the edge of tliis great continent, have 
30 made it to flourish; and have without the 
dangerous assistance of mines, gathered, by 
the sweat of their honest brows and by the 
help of their ploughs, such a harvest of 
commercial emoluments for their country, 
uncontaminated either by spoils or rapine. 
These are the men who in future will re¬ 
plenish this huge continent even to its ut¬ 
most unknown limits, and render this new 
found part of the world by far the happiest, 
40 the most potent as well as the most popu¬ 
lous of any. Happy people! May the poor, 
the wretched of Europe, animated by our 
example, invited by our laws, avoid the 
fetters of their country, and come in shoals 
to partake of our toils as well as of our hap¬ 
piness! 

The next operation is to seek for con¬ 
venient watering-places. Holes must be 
cut through the ice; ’tis done. The veteran, 
50 experienced cattle lead the way, tread 
down the snow, and form a path; the rest 
soon follow. Two days’ experience [teaches] 
them all the way to this place as well as the 
station they must occupy in their progress 
thither; the stoutest marching first and the 
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weakest closing the rear. The succeeding 
operations with regard to the preservation 
of the cattle entirely depend on the judg¬ 
ment of the farmer. He knows, according 
to the weather, when it is best to give them 
either straw, corn-stalks, or hay. In very 
hard weather they are more hungry and 
better able to consume the coarse fodder; 
corn-stalks are reserved for sheep and 
young cattle; hay is given to all in thaws. lo 
Soon after this great fall of snow the wind 
shifts to the northwest and blows with 
great impetuosity; it gathers and drives the 
loose element. Everything seems to be in¬ 
volved a second time in a general wliirlwind 
of white atoms, not so dangerous indeed as 
those clouds of sand raised in the deserts 
of Arabia. This second scourge is rather 
worse than the first, because it renders parts 
of the roads seemingly impassable. ’Tis 20 
then that with empty sleighs the neighbor¬ 
hood gather, and by their united efforts 
open a communication along the road. If 
new snow falls, new endeavors must be 
made use of to guard against the worst of 
inconveniences. For, to live, it is necessary 
to go to market, to mill, to the woods. Tliis 
is, besides, the season of merriment and 
mutual visiting. All the labors of the farm 
are now reduced to those of the barn; 30 
to the fetching of fuel and to cleaning 
their own flax. The fatigues of the preced¬ 
ing summer require now some relaxation. 
What can be more conducive to it than the 
great plenty of wholesome food we all 
have? Cider is to be found in every house. 

The convenience of travelling invites the 
whole country to society, pleasure, and 
visiting. Bees are made, by which a num¬ 
ber of people with their sleighs resort to 40 
the inviter’s house, and there in one day 
haul him as much wood as will serve him 
a whole year. Next day ’tis another man’s 
turn; admirable contrivance which pro¬ 
motes good-will, kindness, and mutual as¬ 
sistance. By means of these associations 
often the widows and orphans are relieved. 

After two or three falls of snow the 
weather becomes serene though cold. New 
communications are opened over lakes 50 
and rivers and through forests hitherto im¬ 
passable. The ox rests from his summer 
labor, and the horse amply fed now does 
all the work. His celerity is strengthened 
by the steel shoes with which his hoofs are 


armed; he is fit to draw on the snow as well 
as on the ice. Immense is the value of this 
season: logs for future buildings are easily 
drawn to the saw-mills; ready-piled stones 
are with equal ease brought to the intended 
spot; grain is conveyed to the different 
landings on our small rivers, from whence 
in the spring small vessels carry it to the 
sea-port towns, and from which again 
larger ones convey it away to the different 
marts of the world. The constancy of this 
serenely cold weather is one of the greatest 
blessings which seldom fails us. More to 
the southward their winters are often in¬ 
terrupted by thaws and rains which are un¬ 
favorable to transportation as well as to 
the cattle. [This is] a happy suspension of 
toils and labors; happy rest without which 
the vegetation of our cold climates would 
soon be exhausted. On the other hand, ’tis 
an expensive season in every respect: noth¬ 
ing profitable can be done, and clothes of 
the warmest sorts must be provided for 
everyone. Great parts of the profits of sum¬ 
mer are expended in carrying a family 
through this wintry career,—but let not 
that reflection diminish our happiness! We 
are robust, healthy, and strong; the milder 
climates of the South have nothing that 
can compensate for these advantages. It is 
true that the class of men who work for 
the farmers have less employment, but 
nevertheless they live with comfort and in 
such abundance as is proportioned to their 
situation; everyone has bread and meat. 
As for the real poor, we have none in this 
happy country; those who through age 
and infirmities are past labor, are pro¬ 
vided for by the township to which they 
belong. Such are the Mohawk and Cana¬ 
dian winters. ... A long ramble like this 
through a cold Canadian storm requires 
rest, silence, and sleep. After so long an 
excursion we may with propriety wish each 
other good night. 

0,1770-1774 1787 

WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 

I WISH I could be acquainted with the 
feelings and thoughts which must agitate 
the heart and present themselves to the 
mind of an enlightened Englishman, when 
he first lands on this continent. He must 
greatly rejoice that he lived at a time to see 
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this fair country discovered and settled; he 
must necessarily feel a share of national 
pridC;, when he views the chain of settle¬ 
ments which embellishes these extended 
shores. When he says to himself^ this is the 
work of my countrymen^ who^ when con¬ 
vulsed by factions, afflicted by a variety of 
miseries and wants, restless and impatient, 
took refuge here. They brought along with 
them their national genius, to which they lo 
principally owe what liberty they enjoy, 
and what substance they possess. Here he 
sees the industry of his native country dis¬ 
played in a new manner, and traces in their 
works the embryos of all the arts, sciences, 
and ingenuity which flourish in Europe. 
Here he beholds fair cities, substantial vil¬ 
lages, extensive fields, an immense country 
filled with decent houses, good roads, or¬ 
chards, meadows, and bridges, where an 20 
hundred years ago all was wild, woody and 
uncultivated! What a train of pleasing ideas 
this fair spectacle must suggest; it is a pros¬ 
pect which must inspire a good citizen with 
the most heartfelt pleasure. The difficulty 
consists in the manner of viewing so ex¬ 
tensive a scene. He is arrived on a new con¬ 
tinent; a modern society offers itself to liis 
contemplation, different from what he had 
hitherto seen. It is not composed, as in 30 
Europe, of great lords who possess every¬ 
thing, and of a herd of people who have 
nothing. Here are no aristocratical families, 
no courts, no kings, no bishops, no ecclesi¬ 
astical dominion, no invisible power giving 
to a few a very visible one; no great manu¬ 
facturers employing thousands, no great 
refinements of luxury. The rich and the 
poor are not so far removed from each other 
as they are in Europe. Some few towns ex- 40 
cepted, we are all tillers of the earth, from 
Nova Scotia to West Florida. We are a 
people of cultivators, scattered over an im¬ 
mense territory, communicating with each 
other by means of good roads and navigable 
rivers, united by the silken bands of mild 
government, all respecting the laws, with¬ 
out dreading their power, because they are 
equitable. We are all animated with the 
spirit of an industry which is unfettered 50 
and unrestrained, because each person 
works for himself. If he travels through our 
rural districts he views not the hostile 
castle, and the haughty mansion, contrasted 
with the clay-built hut and miserable cabin. 
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where cattle and men help to keep each 
other warm, and dwell in meanness, smoke, 
and indigence. A pleasing uniformity of 
decent competence appears throughout our 
habitations. The meanest of our log-houses 
is a dry and comfortable habitation. Lawyer 
or merchant are the fairest titles our towns 
afford; that of a farmer is the only appella¬ 
tion of the rural inhabitants of our country. 
It must take some time ere he can reconcile 
himself to our dictionary, which is but short 
in words of dignity, and names of honor. 
There, on a Sunday, he sees a congregation 
of respectable farmers and their wives, all 
clad in neat homespun, well mounted, or 
riding in their own humble wagons. There 
is not among them an esquire, saving the 
unlettered magistrate. There he sees a par¬ 
son as simple as his flock, a farmer who does 
not riot on the labor of others. We have no 
princes, for whom we toil, starve, and 
bleed: we are the most perfect society now 
existing in the world. Here man is free as 
he ought to be; nor is this pleasing equality 
so transitory as many others are. Many 
ages will not see the shores of our great 
lakes replenished with inland nations, nor 
the unknown bounds of North America en¬ 
tirely peopled. Who can tell how far it ex¬ 
tends? Who can tell the millions of men 
whom it will feed and contain? for no 
European foot has as yet travelled half the 
extent of this mighty continent! 

The next wish of this traveller will be to 
know whence came all these people? they 
arc a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Dutch, Germans, and Swedes. 
From this promiscuous breed, that race 
now called Americans have arisen. The 
eastern provinces must indeed be excepted, 
as being the unmixed descendants of Eng- 
lislimen. I have heard many wish that they 
had been more intermixed also: for my 
part, I am no wisher, and think it much 
better as it has happened. They exhibit a 
most conspicuous figure in this great and 
variegated picture; they too enter for a 
great share in the pleasing perspective dis¬ 
played in these thirteen provinces. I know 
it is fashionable to reflect on them, but I 
respect them for what they have done; for 
the accuracy and wisdom with which they 
have settled their territory; for the decency 
of their manners; for their early love of 
letters; their ancient college, the first in this 
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hemisphere; for their industry; which to 
me who am but a farmer, is the criterion of 
everything. There never was a people, situ¬ 
ated as they are, who with so ungrateful a 
soil have done more in so short a time. Do 
you think that the monarchical ingredients 
which are more prevalent in other govern¬ 
ments, have purged them from all foul 
stains? Their histories assert the contrary. 

In this great American asylum, the 
poor of Europe have by some means met 
together, and in consequence of various 
causes; to what purpose should they ask one 
another what countrymen they are? Alas, 
two thirds of them had no country. Can a 
wretch who wanders about, who works and 
starves, whose life is a continual scene of 
sore affliction or pinching penury; can that 
man call England or any other kingdom his 
country? A country that had no bread for 
him, whose fields procured him no harvest, 
who met with nothing but the frowns of the 
rich, the severity of the laws, with jails and 
punishments; who owned not a single foot 
of the extensive surface of this planet? No! 
urged by a variety of motives, here they 
came. Every tiling has tended to regenerate 
them; new laws, a new mode of living, a 
new social system; here they are become 
men: in Europe they were as so many use¬ 
less plants, wanting vegetative mould, and 
refreshing showers; they withered, and were 
mowed down by want, hunger, and war; but 
now by the power of transplantation, like all 
other plants they have taken root and flour¬ 
ished! Formerly they were not nmnbered 
in any civil lists of their country, except in 
those of the poor; here they rank as citi¬ 
zens. By what invisible power has this sur¬ 
prising metamorphosis been performed? By 
that of the laws and that of their industry. 
The laws, the indulgent laws, protect them 
as they arrive, stamping on them the sym¬ 
bol of adoption; they receive ample rewards 
for their labors; these accumulated re¬ 
wards procure them lands; those lands con¬ 
fer on them the title of freemen, and to that 
title every benefit is affixed which men can 
possibly require. This is the great opera¬ 
tion daily performed by our laws. From 
whence proceed these laws? From our 
government. Whence the government? It 
is derived from the original genius and 
strong desire of the people ratified and 
confirmed by the crown. This is the great 


chain which links us all, this is the picture 
which every province exhibits. Nova Scotia 
excepted. There the crown has done all; 
either there were no people who had genius, 
or it was not much attended to: the con 
sequence is, that the province is very thinly 
inhabited indeed; the power of the crown 
in conjunction with the mosquitoes has pre¬ 
vented men from settling there. Yet some 
10 parts of it flourished once, and it contained 
a mild harmless set of people. But for the 
fault of a few leaders, the whole were 
banished. The greatest political error the 
crown ever committed in America, was to 
cut off men from a country which wanted 
nothing but men! 

What attachment can a poor European 
emigrant have for a country where he had 
nothing? The knowledge of the language, 
20 the love of a few kindred as poor as himself, 
were the only cords that tied him: his coun¬ 
try is now that which gives him land, bread, 
protection, and consequence. Ubi panis 
ibi patria^^ is the motto of all emigrants. 
What then is the American, this new man? 
He is either an European, or the descendant 
of an European, hence that strange mixture 
of blood, which you will find in no other 
country. I could point out to you a family 
30 whose grandfather was an Englishman, 
whose wife was Dutch, whose son married 
a French woman, and whose present four 
sons have now four wives of different na¬ 
tions. He is an American, who, leaving be¬ 
hind him all his ancient prejudices and 
manners, receives new ones from the new 
mode of life he has embraced, the new 
government he obeys, and the new rank he 
holds. He becomes an American by being 
40 received in the broad lap of our great Alma 
Mater, Here individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of men, whose 
labors and posterity will one day cause 
great changes in the world. Americans are 
the western pilgrims, who are carrying along 
with them that great mass of arts, sciences, 
vigor, and industry which began long 
since in the east; they will finish the great 
circle. The Americans were once scattered 
50 all over Europe; here they are incorporated 
into one of the finest systems of population 
which has ever appeared, and which will 
hereafter become distinct by the power of 
the different climates they inhabit. The 

I ‘Where there is bread, there is mv faiherland.* 
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American ought therefore to love this 
country much better than that wherein 
either he or his forefathers were born. Here 
the rewards of his industry follow with 
equal steps the progress of his labor; his 
labor is founded on the basis of nature, 
self-interest'^ can it want a stronger allure¬ 
ment? Wives and children, who before in 
vain demanded of him a morsel of bread, 
now, fat and frolicsome, gladly help their lo 
father to clear those fields whence exuber¬ 
ant crops are to arise to feed and to clothe 
them all; without any part being claimed, 
either by a despotic prince, a rich abbot, or 
a mighty lord. Here religion demands but 
little of him; a small voluntary salary to the 
minister, and gratitude to God; can he re¬ 
fuse these? The American is a new man, 
who acts upon new principles; he must 
therefore entertain new ideas, and form 20 
new opinions. From involuntary idleness, 
servile dependence, penury, and useless 
labor, he has passed to toils of a very 
dilferent nature, rewarded by ample sub¬ 
sistence.—This is an American. 

British America is divided into many 
provinces, forming a large association, scat¬ 
tered along a coast 1500 miles extent and 
about 200 wide. This society I would fain 
examine, at least such as it appears in the 30 
middle provinces; if it does not afford that 
variety of tinges and gradations which may 
be observed in Europe, we have colors 
peculiar to ourselves. For instance, it is nat¬ 
ural to conceive that those who live near 
the sea, must be very diflferent from those 
who live in the woods; the intermediate 
space will afford a separate and distinct class. 

Men are like plants; the goodness and 
flavor of the fruit proceeds from the pecu- 40 
liar soil and exposition in which they grow. 

We are nothing but what we derive from 
the air we breathe, the climate we inhabit, 
the government we obey, the system of 
religion we profess, and the nature of our 
employment. Here you will find but few 
crimes; these have acquired as yet no root 
among us. I wish I were able to trace all my 
ideas; if my ignorance prevents me from de¬ 
scribing them properly, I hope I shall be 
able to delineate a few of the outlines, which 
are all I propose. 

Those who live near the sea, feed more 
on fish than on flesh, and often encounter 
that boisterous element. This renders them 
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more bold and enterprising; this leads them 
to neglect the confined occupations of the 
land. They see and converse with a variety 
of people; their intercourse with mankind 
becomes extensive. The sea inspires them 
with a love of traffic, a desire of transporting 
produce from one place to another; and 
leads them to a variety of resources which 
supply the place of labor. Those v^^ho in¬ 
habit the middle settlements, by far the 
most numerous, must be very different; the 
simple cultivation of the earth purifies 
them, but the indulgences of the govern¬ 
ment, the soft remonstrances of religion, 
the rank of independent freeholders, must 
necessarily inspire them with sentiments, 
very little known in Europe among people 
of the same class. What do I say? Europe 
has no such class of men; the early loiowl- 
edge they acquire, the early bargains they 
make, give them a great degree of sagacity. 
As freemen they will be litigious; pride 
and obstinacy are often the cause of law 
suits; the nature of our laws and govern¬ 
ments may be another. As citizens it is easy 
to imagine, that they will carefully read the 
newspapers, enter into every political dis¬ 
quisition, freely blame or censure governors 
and others. As farmers they will be careful 
and anxious to get as much as they can, be¬ 
cause what they get is their own. As northern 
men they will love the cheerful cup. As 
Christians, religion curbs them not in their 
opinions; the general indulgence leaves 
every one to think for themselves in spirit¬ 
ual matters; the laws inspect our actions, 
our thoughts are left to God. Industry, 
good living, selfishness, litigiousness, coun¬ 
try politics, the pride of freemen, religious 
indifference, are their characteristics. If 
you recede still farther from the sea, you will 
come into more modern settlements; they 
exhibit the same strong lineaments, in a 
ruder appearance. Religion seems to have 
still less influence, and their manners are 
less improved. 

Now we arrive near the great woods, 
near the last inhabited districts; there men 
seem to be placed** still farther beyond the 
reach of government, which in some meas¬ 
ure leaves them to themselves. How can it 
pervade every comer; as they were driven 
there by misfortunes, necessity of begin¬ 
nings, desire of acquiring large tracts of 
land, idleness, frequent want of economy. 
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ancient debts; the re-union of such people 
does not afford a very pleasing spectacle. 
When discord^ want of unity and friend¬ 
ship; when either drunkenness or idleness 
prevail in such remote districts; contention, 
inactivity, and wretchedness must ensue. 
There are not the same remedies to these 
evils as in a long established community. 
The few magistrates they have, are in gen¬ 
eral little better than the rest; they are 
often in a perfect state of war; that of man 
against man, sometimes decided by blows, 
sometimes by means of the law; that of man 
against every wild inhabitant of these vener¬ 
able woods, of which they are come to dis¬ 
possess them. There men appear to be no 
better than carnivorous animals of a supe¬ 
rior rank, living on the flesh of wild ani¬ 
mals when they can catch them, and when 
they are not able, they subsist on grain. He 
who would wish to see America in its 
proper light, and have a true idea of its 
feeble beginnings and barbarous rudiments, 
must visit our extended line of irontiers 
where the last settlers dwell, and where he 
may see the first labors of settlement, the 
mode of clearing the earth, in all their 
different appearances; where men are 
wholly left dependent on their native tem¬ 
pers, and on the spur of uncertain industry, 
which often fails when not sanctified by the 
efficacy of a few moral rules. There, remote 
from the power of example and check of 
shame, many families exhibit the most 
hideous parts of our society. They are a 
kind of forlorn hope, preceding by ten or 
twelve years the most respectable army of 
veterans which come after them. In that 
space, prosperity will polish some, vice and 
the law will drive off the rest, who uniting 
again with others like themselves will re¬ 
cede still farther; making room for more in¬ 
dustrious people, who will finish their im¬ 
provements, convert the log-house into a 
convenient habitation, and rejoicing that 
the first heavy labors are finished, will 
change in a few years that hitherto bar¬ 
barous coimtry into a fine fertile, well regu¬ 
lated district. Such is our progress, such is 
the march of the Europeans toward the in¬ 
terior parts of this continent. In all so¬ 
cieties there are off-casts; this impure part 
serves as our precursors or pioneers; my 
father himself was one of that class, but he 
came upon honest principles, and was there¬ 


fore one of the few who held fast; by good 
conduct and temperance, he transmitted 
to me his fair inheritance, when not above 
one in fourteen of his contemporaries had 
the same good fortune. 

Forty years ago this smiling country was 
thus inhabited; it is now purged, a general 
decency of manners prevails throughout, 
and such has been the fate of our best 
10 countries. 

Exclusive of those general characteristics, 
each province has its own, founded on the 
government, climate, mode of husbandry, 
customs, and peculiarity of circumstances. 
Europeans submit insensibly to these great 
powers, and become, in the course of a few 
generations, not only Americans in general, 
but either Pennsylvanians, Virginians, or 
provincials under some other name. Who- 
20 ever traverses the continent must easily ob¬ 
serve those strong differences, wliich will 
grow more evident in time. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Canada, Massachusetts, the middle 
provinces, the southern ones will be as 
different as their climates; their only points 
of unity will be those of religion and lan¬ 
guage. 

As I have endeavored to show you how 
Europeans become Americans; it may not 
30 be disagreeable to show you likewise how 
the various Christian sects introduced, wear 
out, and how religious indifference becomes 
prevalent. When any considerable number 
of a particular sect happen to dwell con¬ 
tiguous to each other, they immediately 
erect a temple, and there worship the Divin¬ 
ity agreeably to their own peculiar ideas. 
Nobody disturbs them. If any new sect 
springs up in Europe it may happen that 
40 many of its professors will come and settle 
in America. As they bring their zeal with 
them, they are at liberty to make proselytes 
if they can, and to build a meeting and to 
follow the dictates of their consciences; for 
neither the government nor any other 
power interferes. If they are peaceable sub¬ 
jects, and are industrious, what is it to their 
neighbors how and in what manner they 
think fit to address their prayers to the 
50 Supreme Being? But if the sectaries are not 
settled close together, if they are mixed with 
other denominations, their zeal will cool 
for want of fuel, and will be extinguished in 
a little time. Then the Americans become 
as to religion, what they are as to country, 
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allied to all. In them the name of English¬ 
man, Frenchman, and European is lost, 
and in like manner, the strict modes of 
Christianity as practised in Europe are lost 
also. This effect will extend itself still 
farther hereafter, and though this may ap¬ 
pear to you as a strange idea, yet it is a very 
true one. I shall be able perhaps hereafter 
to explain myself better; in the meanwhile, 
let the following example serve as my first lo 
justification. 

Let us suppose you and I to be travelling; 
we observe that in this house, to the right, 
lives a Catholic, who prays to God as he has 
been taught, and believes in transubstantia- 
tion; he works and raises wheat, he has a 
large family of cliildren, all hale and robust; 
his belief, his prayers offend nobody. About 
one mile farther on the same road, his next 
neighbor may be a good honest plodding 20 
German Lutheran, who addresses himself 
to the same God, the God of all, agreeably 
to the modes he has been educated in, and 
believes in consubstantiation; by so doing 
he scandalizes nobody; he also works in his 
fields, embellishes the earth, clears swamps, 
etc. What has the world to do with his 
Lutheran principles? He persecutes no¬ 
body, and nobody persecutes him, he visits 
his neighbors, and liis neighbors visit 30 
him. Next to him lives a seceder, the most 
enthusiastic of all sectaries; his zeal is hot 
and fiery, but separated as he is from others 
of the same complexion, he has no congre¬ 
gation of his own to resort to, where he 
might cabal and mingle religious pride with 
worldly obstinacy. He likewise raises good 
crops, his house is handsomely painted, his 
orchard is one of the fairest in the neigh¬ 
borhood. How does it concern the welfare 40 
of the country, or of the province at large, 
what this man’s religious sentiments are, or 
really whether he has any at all? He is a 
good farmer, he is a sober, peaceable, good 
citizen: William Penn himself would not 
wish for more. This is the visible character, 
the invisible one is only guessed at, and is 
nobody’s business. Next again lives a Low 
Dutchman, who implicitly believes the 
rules laid down by the synod of Dort. He 50 
conceives no other idea of a clergyman than 
that of an hired man; if he does his work 
well he will pay him the stipulated sum; if 
not he will dismiss him, and do without his 
sermons, and let his church be shut up for 
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years. But notwithstanding this coarse idea, 
you will find his house and farm to be the 
neatest in all the country; and you will 
judge by his wagon and fat horses, that he 
thinks more of the affairs of this world than 
of those of the next. He is sober and labori¬ 
ous, therefore he is all he ought to be as to 
the affairs of this life; as for those of the 
next, he must trust to the great Creator. 
Each of these people instruct their children 
as well as they can, but these instructions 
are feeble compared to those which are 
given to the youth of the poorest class in 
Europe. Their children will therefore grow 
up less zealous and more indifferent in mat¬ 
ters of religion than their parents. The 
foolish vanity, or rather the fury of making 
proselytes, is unknown here; they have no 
time, the seasons call for all their attention, 
and thus in a few years, this mixed neigh¬ 
borhood will exhibit a strange religious 
medley, that will be neither pure Catholi¬ 
cism nor pure Calvinism. A very percep¬ 
tible indifference even in the first genera¬ 
tion, will become apparent; and it may 
happen that the daughter of the Catholic will 
marry the son of the seceder, and settle by 
themselves at a distance from their parents. 
What religious education will they give 
their children? A very imperfect one. If 
there happens to be in the neighborhood 
any place of worship, we will suppose a 
Quaker’s meeting; rather than not show 
their fine clothes, they will go to it, and 
some of them may perhaps attach them¬ 
selves to that society. Others will remain 
in a perfect state of indifference; the 
children of these zealous parents will not 
be able to tell what their religious principles 
are, and their grandchildren still less. The 
neighborhood of a place of worship gen¬ 
erally leads them to it, and the action of 
going thither, is the strongest evidence they 
can give of their attachment to any sect. 
The Quakers are the only people who retain 
a fondness for their own mode of worship; 
for be they ever so far separated from each 
other, they hold a sort of communion with 
the society, and seldom depart from its 
rules, at least in this country. Thus all sects 
are inixed as well as all nations; thus reli¬ 
gious indifference is imperceptibly dissemi¬ 
nated from one end of the continent to the 
other; which is at present one of the 
strongest characteristics of the Americans. 
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Where this will reach no one can tell, per¬ 
haps it may leave a vacuum fit to receive 
other systems. Persecution, religious pride, 
the love of contradiction, are the food of 
what the world commonly calls religion. 
These motives have ceased here; zeal in 
Europe is confined; here it evaporates in 
the great distance it has to travel; there it is 
a grain of powder inclosed, here it burns 
away in the open air, and consumes with¬ 
out effect. 

But to return to our back settlers. I must 
tell you, that there is something in the 
proximity of the woods, which is very singu¬ 
lar. It is with men as it is with the plants 
and animals that grow and live in the 
forests; they are entirely different from 
those that live in the plains. I will candidly 
tell you all my thoughts but you are not to 
expect that I shall advance any reasons. By 
living in or near the woods, their actions are 
regulated by the wildness of the neighbor¬ 
hood. The deer often come to eat their 
grain, the wolves to destroy their sheep, 
the bears to kill their hogs, the foxes to 
catch their poultry. This surroimding hos¬ 
tility immediately puts the gun into their 
hands; they watch these animals, they kill 
some; and thus by defending their property, 
they soon become professed hunters; this 
is the progress; once hunters, farewell to 
the plough. The chase renders them fero¬ 
cious, gloomy, and unsociable; a hunter 
wants no neighbor, he rather hates them, 
because he dreads the competition. In a 
little time their success in the woods makes 
them neglect their tillage. They trust to the 
natural fecimdity of the earth, and there¬ 
fore do little; carelessness in fencing often 
exposes what little they sow to destruction; 
they are not at home to watch; in order 
therefore to make up the deficiency, they 
go oftener to the woods. That new mode of 
life brings along with it a new set of man¬ 
ners, which I cannot easily describe. These 
new manners being grafted on the old 
stock, produce a strange sort of lawless prof¬ 
ligacy, the impressions of which are indel¬ 
ible. The manners of the Indian natives 
are respectable, compared with this Euro¬ 
pean medley. Their wives and children 
live in sloth and inactivity; and having no 
proper pursuits, you may judge what edu¬ 
cation the latter receive. Their tender 
minds have nothing else to contemplate 


but the example of their parents; like them 
they grow up a mongrel breed, half civilized, 
half savage, except nature stamps on them 
some constitutional propensities. That rich, 
that voluptuous sentiment is gone that 
struck them so forcibly; the possession of 
their freeholds no longer conveys to their 
minds the same pleasure and pride. To all 
these reasons you must add, their lonely 
lo situation, and you cannot imagine what an 
effect on manners the great distances they 
live from each other has! Consider one of 
the last settlements in its first view: of what 
is it composed? Europeans who have not 
that sufficient share of knowledge they 
ought to have, in order to prosper; people 
who have suddenly passed from oppression, 
dread of government, and fear of laws, into 
the unlimited freedom of the woods. This 
20 sudden change must have a very great ef¬ 
fect on most men, and on that class partic¬ 
ularly. Eating of wild meat, whatever you 
may think, tends to alter their temper: 
though all the proof I can adduce, is, that I 
have seen it: and having no place of wor¬ 
ship to resort to, what little society this 
might afford is denied them. The Sunday 
meetings, exclusive of religious benefits, 
were the only social bonds that might have 
30 inspired them with some degree of emula¬ 
tion in neatness. Is it then surprising to see 
men thus situated, immersed in great and 
heavy labors, degenerate a little? It is 
rather a wonder the effect is not more dif¬ 
fusive. The Moravians and the Quakers are 
the only instances in exception to what I 
have advanced. The first never settle singly, 
it is a colony of the society which emigrates; 
they carry with them their forms, worship, 
40 rules, and decency: the others never begin 
so hard, they are always able to buy im¬ 
provements, in which there is a great ad¬ 
vantage, for by that time the country is re¬ 
covered from its first barbarity. Thus our 
bad people are those who are half cultivators 
and half hunters; and the worst of them are 
those who have degenerated altogether into 
the hunting state. As old ploughmen and 
new men of the woods, as Europeans and 
50 new made Indians, they contract the vices 
of both; they adopt the moroseness and 
ferocity of a native, without his mildness, 
or even his industry at home. If manners 
are not refined, at least they are rendered 
simple and inoffensive by tilling the earth; 
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all our wants are supplied by it, our time is 
divided between labor and rest, and leaves 
none for the commission of great misdeeds. 

As hunters it is divided between the toil of 
the chase, the idleness of repose, or the in¬ 
dulgence of inebriation. Hunting is but a 
licentious idle life, and if it does not always 
pervert good dispositions; yet, when it is 
united with bad luck, it leads to want: want 
stimulates that propensity to rapacity and lo 
injustice, too natural to needy men, which 
is the fatal gradation. After this explanation 
of the effects which follow by living in the 
woods, shall we yet vainly flatter ourselves 
with the hope of converting the Indians? 

We should rather begin with converting our 
back-settlers; and now if I dare mention 
the name of religion, its sweet accents 
would be lost in the immensity of these 
woods. Men thus placed, are not fit either 20 
to receive or remember its mild instruc¬ 
tions; they want temples and ministers, but 
as soon as men cease to remain at home, and 
begin to lead an erratic life, let them be 
either tawny or white, they cease to be its 
disciples. 

Thus have I faintly and imperfectly en¬ 
deavored to trace our society from the sea 
to our woods! yet you must not imagine that 
every person who moves back, acts upon 30 
the same principles, or falls into the same 
degeneracy. Many families carry with them 
all their decency of conduct, purity of 
morals, and respect of religion; but these 
are scarce, the power of example is some¬ 
times irresistible. Even among these back- 
settlers, their depravity is greater or less, 
according to what nation or province they 
belong. Were I to adduce proofs of this, I 
might be accused of partiality. If there hap- 40 
pens to be some rich intervals, some fertile 
bottoms, in those remote districts, the 
people will there prefer tilling the land to 
hunting, and will attach themselves to it; 
but even on these fertile spots you may 
plainly perceive the inhabitants to acquire 
a great degree of rusticity and selfishness. 

It is in consequence of this straggling situ¬ 
ation, and the astonishing power it has on 
manners, that the back-settlers of both the 50 
Carolinas, Virginia, and many other parts, 
have been long a set of lawless people; it 
has been even dangerous to travel among 
them. Government can do nothing in so 
extensive a coimtry, better it should wink 
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at these irregularities, than that it shotild 
use means inconsistent with its usual 
mildness. Time will efface those stains: in 
proportion as the great body of population 
approaches them they will reform, and be¬ 
come polished and subordinate. Whatever 
has been said of the four New England 
provinces, no such degeneracy of manners 
has ever tarnished their annals; their back- 
settlers have been kept within the bounds of 
decency, and government, by means of 
wise laws, and by the influence of religion. 
What a detestable idea such people must 
have given to the natives of the Europeans! 
They trade with them, the worst of people 
are permitted to do that which none but 
persons of the best characters should be 
employed in. They get drunk with them, 
and often defraud the Indians. Their ava¬ 
rice, removed from the eyes of their su¬ 
periors, knows no bounds; and aided by 
a little superiority of knowledge, these 
traders deceive them, and even sometimes 
shed blood. Hence those shocking viola¬ 
tions, those sudden devastations which have 
so often stained our frontiers, when hun¬ 
dreds of innocent people have been sacri¬ 
ficed for the crimes of a few. It was in con¬ 
sequence of such behavior, that the Indians 
took the hatchet against the Virginians in 
1774. Thus are our first steps trod, thus 
are our first trees felled, in general, by the 
most vicious of our people; and thus the 
path is opened for the arrival of a second 
and better class, the true American free¬ 
holders; the most respectable set of people 
in this part of the world: respectable for 
their industry, their happy independence, 
the great share of freedom they possess, the 
good regulation of their families, and for 
extending the trade and the dominion of 
our mother country. 

Europe contains hardly any other distinc¬ 
tions but lords and tenants; this fair country 
alone is settled by freeholders, the posses¬ 
sors of the soil they cultivate, members of 
the government they obey, and the framers 
of their own laws, by means of their repre¬ 
sentatives. This is a thought which you 
have taught me to cherish; our difference 
from Europe, far from diminishing, rather 
adds to our usefulness and consequence as 
men and subjects. Had our forefathers re¬ 
mained there, they would only have 
crowded it, and perhaps prolonged those 
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convulsions which had shook it so long. 
Every industrious European who transports 
himself here^ may be compared to a sprout 
growing at the foot of a great tree; it enjoys 
and draws but a little portion of sap; wrench 
it from the parent roots^ transplant it:» and 
it will become a tree bearing fruit also. 
Colonists are therefore entitled to the con¬ 
sideration due to the most useful subjects; 
a hundred families barely existing in some 10 
parts of Scotland, will here in six years, 
cause an annual exportation of 10,000 
bushels of wheat: 100 bushels being but a 
common quantity for an industrious family 
to sell, if they cultivate good land. It is here 
Ihen that the idle may be employed, the 
useless become useful, and the poor become 
rich; but by riches I do not mean gold and 
silver, we have but little of those metals; I 
mean a better sort of wealth, cleared lands, 20 
cattle, good houses, good clothes, and an 
increase of people to enjoy them. 

There is no wonder that this country has 
so many charms, and presents to Europeans 
so many temptations to remain in it. A trav¬ 
eller in Europe becomes a stranger as soon 
as he quits his own kingdom; but it is other¬ 
wise here. We know, properly speaking, no 
strangers; this is every person’s country; the 
variety of our soils, situations, climates, 30 
governments, and produce, hath something 
which must please everybody. No sooner 
does an European arrive, no matter of what 
condition, than his eyes are opened upon 
the fair prospect; he hears his language 
spoke, he retraces many of his own country 
manners, he perpetually hears the names 
of families and towns with which he is ac¬ 
quainted; he sees happiness and prosperity 
in all places disseminated; he meets with 40 
hospitality, kindness, and plenty every 
where; he beholds hardly any poor, he 
seldom hears of punishments and execu¬ 
tions; and he wonders at the elegance of 
our towns, those miracles of industry and 
freedom. He cannot admire enough our 
rural districts, our convenient roads, good 
taverns, and our many accommodations; he 
involuntarily loves a country where every¬ 
thing is so lovely. When in England, he 50 
was a mere Englishman; here he stands on 
a larger portion of the globe, not less than 
its fourth part, and may see tlie productions 
of the north, in iron and naval stores; the 
provisions of Ireland, the grain of Egypt, 


the indigo, the rice of China. He does not 
find, as in Europe, a crowded society, 
where every place is over-stocked; he does 
not feel that perpetual collision of parties, 
that difficulty of beginning, that contention 
which oversets so many. There is room for 
everybody in America; has he any particu¬ 
lar talent, or industry? he exerts it in 
order to procure a livelihood, and it suc¬ 
ceeds. Is he a merchant? the avenues of 
trade are infinite; is he eminent in any re¬ 
spect? he will be employed and respected. 
Does he love a country life? pleasant farms 
present themselves; he may purchase what 
he wants, and thereby become an American 
farmer. Is he a laborer, sober and in¬ 
dustrious? he need not go many miles, nor 
receive many informations before he will be 
hired, well fed at the table of his employer, 
and paid four or five times more than he 
can get in Europe. Does he want unculti¬ 
vated lands? thousands of acres present 
themselves, which he may purchase cheap. 
Whatever be his talents or inclinations, it 
they are moderate, he may satisfy them. I 
do not mean that every one who comes will 
grow rich in a little time; no, but he may 
procure an easy, decent maintenance, by 
his industry. Instead of starving he will be 
fed, instead of being idle he will have em¬ 
ployment; and these are riches enough for 
such men as come over here. The rich stay 
in Europe, it is only the middling and the 
poor that emigrate. Would you wish to 
travel in independent idleness, from north 
to south, you will find easy access, and the 
most cheerful reception at every house; soci¬ 
ety without ostentation, good cheer without 
pride, and every decent diversion which 
the country affords, with little expense. It 
is no wonder that the European who has 
lived here a few years, is desirous to remain; 
Europe with all its pomp, is not to be com¬ 
pared to this continent, for men of middle 
stations, or laborers. 

An European, when he first arrives, 
seems limited in his intentions, as well as 
in his views; but he very suddenly alters his 
scale; two hundred miles formerly ap¬ 
peared a very great distance, it is now but a 
trifle; he no sooner breathes our air than he 
forms schemes, and embarks in designs he 
never would have thought of in his own 
coimtry. There the plenitude of society con¬ 
fines many useful ideas, and often extin- 
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guishes the most laudable schemes which 
here ripen into maturity. Thus Europeans 
become Americans. 

But how is this accomplished in that 
crowd of low, indigent people, who flock 
here every year from all parts of Europe? 

I will tell you; they no sooner arrive than 
they immediately feel the good effects of 
that plenty of provisions we possess: they 
fare on our best food, and they are kindly 10 
entertained; their talents, character, and 
peculiar industry are immediately inquired 
into; they find countrymen everywhere dis¬ 
seminated, let them come from whatever 
part of Europe. Let me select one as an 
epitome of the rest; he is hired, he goes to 
work, and works moderately; instead of 
being employed by a haughty person, he 
finds himself with his equal, placed at the 
substantial table of the farmer, or else at an 20 
inferior one as good; his wages are high, his 
bed is not like that bed of sorrow on which 
he used to lie: if he behaves with propriety, 
and is faithful, he is caressed, and becomes 
as it were a member of the family. He be¬ 
gins to feel the effects of a sort of resurrec¬ 
tion; hitherto he had not lived, but simply 
vegetated, he now feels himself a man, be¬ 
cause he is treated as such; the laws of his 
own country had overlooked him in his in- 30 
significancy; the laws of this cover him with 
their mantle. Judge what an alteration there 
must arise in the mind and thoughts of this 
man; he begins to forget his former servi¬ 
tude and dependence, his heart involun¬ 
tarily swells and glows; this first swell in¬ 
spires him with those new thoughts which 
constitute an American. What love can he 
entertain for a country where his existence 
was a burden to him; if he is a generous 40 
good man, the love of this new adoptive 
parent will sink deep into his heart. He 
looks around, and sees many a prosperous 
person, who but a few years before was as 
poor as himself. This encourages him much, 
he begins to form some little scheme, the 
first, alas, he ever formed in his life. If he 
is wise he thus spends two or three years, 
in which time he acquires knowledge, the 
use of tools, the modes of working the lands, 50 
felling trees, etc. This prepares the founda¬ 
tion of a good name, the most useful ac¬ 
quisition he can make. He is encouraged, 
he has gained friends; he is advised and 
directed, he feels bold, he purchases some 


land; he gives all the money he has brought 
over, as well as what he has earned, and 
trusts to the God of harvests for the dis¬ 
charge of the rest. His good name procures 
him credit. He is now possessed of the 
deed, conveying to him and his posterity 
the fee simple and absolute property of 
two hundred acres of land, situated on 
such a river. What an epoch in this man’s 
life! He is become a freeholder, from per¬ 
haps a German boor—he is now an Ameri¬ 
can, a Pennsylvanian, an English subject. 
He is naturalized, his name is enrolled with 
those of the other citizens of thq^ province. 
Instead of being a vagrant, he has a place 
of residence; he is called the inhabitant of 
such a county, or of such a district, and 
for the first time in his life counts for some¬ 
thing; for hitherto he has been a cypher. I 
only repeat what I have heard many say, 
and no wonder their hearts should glow, 
and be agitated with a multitude of feelings, 
not easy to describe. From nothing to start 
into being; from a servant to the rank of a 
master; from being the slave of some des¬ 
potic prince, to become a free man, in¬ 
vested with lands, to which every municipal 
blessing is annexed! What a change in¬ 
deed! It is in consequence of that change 
that he becomes an American. This great 
metamorphosis has a double effect, it extin¬ 
guishes all his European prejudices, he for¬ 
gets that mechanism of subordination, that 
servility of disposition which poverty had 
taught him; and sometimes he is apt to for¬ 
get too much, often passing from one ex¬ 
treme to the other. If he is a good man, he 
forms schemes of future prosperity, he pro¬ 
poses to educate his children better than 
he has been educated himself; he thinks of 
future modes of conduct, feels an ardor to 
labor he never felt before. Pride steps in 
and leads him to everything that the laws 
do not forbid: he respects them; with a 
heartfelt gratitude he looks toward the east, 
toward that insular government from whose 
wisdom all his new felicity is derived, and 
under whose wings and protection he now 
lives. These reflections constitute him the 
good man and the good subject. Ye poor 
Europeans, ye, who sweat, and work for 
the great—ye, who are obliged to give so 
many sheaves to the church, so many to 
your lords, so many to your government, 
and have hardly any left for yourselves— 
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yCj who are held in less estimation than 
favorite hunters or useless lap-dogs—ye, 
who only breathe the air of nature, because 
it cannot be withheld from you; it is here 
that ye can conceive the possibility of those 
feelings I have been describing; it is here 
the laws of naturalization invite every one 
to partake of our great labors and felicity, 
to till unrented, untaxed lands! Many, cor¬ 
rupted beyond the power of amendment, 
have brought with them all their vices, and 
disregarding the advantages held to them, 
have gone on in their former career of iniq¬ 
uity, until they have been overtaken and 
punished by our laws. It is not every emi¬ 
grant who succeeds; no, it is only the sober, 
the honest, and industrious: happy those to 
whom this transition has served as a power¬ 
ful spur to labor, to prosperity, and to the 
good establishment of children, born in the 
days of their poverty; and who had no 
other portion to expect but the rags of their 
parents, had it not been for their happy 
emigration. Others again, have been led 
astray by this enchanting scene; their new 
pride, instead of leading them to the fields, 
has kept them in idleness; the idea of pos¬ 
sessing lands is all that satisfies them— 
though surrounded with fertility, they have 
mouldered away their time in inactivity, 
misinformed husbandry, and ineffectual en¬ 
deavors. How much wiser, in general, 
the honest Germans than almost all other 
Europeans; they hire themselves to some 
of their wealthy landsmen, and in that ap¬ 
prenticeship learn everything that is neces¬ 
sary. They attentively consider the pros¬ 
perous industry of others, which imprints 
in their minds a strong desire of possessing 
the same advantages. This forcible idea 
never quits them, they launch forth, and by 
dint of sobriety, rigid parsimony, and the 
most persevering industry, they commonly 
succeed. Their astonisliment at their first 
arrival from Germany is very great—^it is to 
ihem a dream; the contrast must be power¬ 
ful indeed; they observe their coimtrymen 
flourishing in every place; they travel 
through whole coimties where not a word 
of English is spoken; and in the names and 
the language of the people, they retrace 
Germany. They have been an useful ac¬ 
quisition to this continent, and to Penn¬ 
sylvania in particular; to them it owes some 
share of its prosperity; to their mechanical 


knowledge and patience it owes the finest 
mills in all America, the best teams of 
horses, and many other advantages. The 
recollection of their former poverty and 
slavery never quits them as long as they 
hve. 

The Scotch and the Irish might have 
lived in their own country perhaps as poor, 
but enjoying more civil advantages, the ef- 
10 fects of their new situation do not strike 
them so forcibly, nor has it so lasting an 
effect. From whence the difference arises 
I know not, but out of twelve families of 
emigrants of each country, generally seven 
Scotch will succeed, nine German, and 
four Irish. The Scotch are frugal and la¬ 
borious, but their wives cannot work so 
hard as German women, who on the con¬ 
trary vie with their husbands, and often 
20 share with them the most severe toils of the 
field, which they understand better. They 
have therefore nothing to struggle against, 
but the common casualties of nature. The 
Irish do not prosper so well; they love to 
drink and to quarrel; they are litigious, and 
soon take to the gun, which is the ruin of 
everything; they seem beside to labor under 
a greater degree of ignorance in husbandry 
than the others; perhaps it is that their in- 
30 dustry had less scope, and was less exercised 
at home. I have heard many relate, how the 
land was parcelled out in that kingdom; 
their ancient conquest has been a great 
detriment to them, by over-setting then- 
landed property. The lands possessed by a 
few, are leased down ad infinitum^ and the 
occupiers often pay five guineas an acre. 
The poor are worse lodged there than any¬ 
where else in Europe; their potatoes, which 
40 are easily raised, are perhaps an induce¬ 
ment to laziness: their wages are too low, 
and their whisky too cheap. 

There is no tracing observations of this 
kind, without making at the same time very 
great allowances, as there are everywhere to 
be found, a great many exceptions. The 
Irish themselves, from different parts of 
that kingdom, are very different. It is diffi¬ 
cult to account for this surprising locality, 
50 one would think on so small an island an 
Irishman must be an Irishman: yet it is not 
so, they are different in their aptitude to, 
and in their love of labor. 

The Scotch on the contrary are all indus¬ 
trious and saving; they want nothing more 
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than a field to exert themselves in, and they 
are commonly sure of succeeding. The only 
difficulty they labor under is, that tech¬ 
nical American knowledge which requires 
some time to obtain; it is not easy for those 
who seldom saw a tree, to conceive how it 
is to be felled, cut up, and split into rails 
and posts. 

As I am fond of seeing and talking of 
prosperous families, I intend to finish this lo 
letter by relating to you the history of an 
honest Scotch Hebridean, who came here 
in 1774, which will show you in epitome 
what the Scotch can do, wherever they have 
room for the exertion of their industry. 
Whenever I hear of any new settlement, I 
pay it a visit once or twice a year, on pur¬ 
pose to observe the different steps each 
settler takes, the gradual improvements, 
the different tempers of each family, on 20 
which their prosperity in a great nature 
depends; their different modifications of 
industry, their ingenuity, and contrivance; 
for being all poor, their life requires sagac¬ 
ity and prudence. In the evening I love to 
hear them tell their stories, they furnish me 
with new ideas; I sit still and listen to their 
ancient misfortunes, observing in many of 
them a strong degree of gratitude to God, 
and the government. Many a well meant 30 
sermon have I preached to some of them. 
When 1 found laziness and inattention to 
prevail, who could refrain from wishing 
well to these new countrymen, after having 
undergone so many fatigues. Who could 
withhold good advice? What a happy 
change it must be, to descend from the 
high, sterile, bleak lands of Scotland, where 
ever5rthing is barren and cold, to rest on 
some fertile farms in these middle prov- 40 
inces! Such a transition must have afforded 
the most pleasing satisfaction. 

The following dialogue passed at an out- 
settlement, wffiere I lately paid a visit: 

Well, friend, how do you do now; I am 
come fifty odd miles on purpose to see you; 
how do you go on with your new cutting 
and slashing? Very well, good Sir, we learn 
the use of the axe bravely, we shall make it 
out; we have a belly full of victuals every 50 
day, our cows run about, and come home 
full of milk, our hogs get fat of themselves 
in the woods: Oh, this is a good country! 
God bless the king, and William Penn; we 
shall do very well by and by, if we keep our 
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healths. Your log-house looks neat and 
light, where did you get these shingles? 
One of our neighbors is a New-England 
man, and he showed us how to split them 
out of chestnut-trees. Now for a bam, but 
aU in good time, here are fine trees to build 
with. Who is to frame it, sure you don’t 
understand that work yet? A countryman 
of ours who has been in America these ten 
years, offers to wait for his money until the 
second crop is lodged in it. What did you 
give for your land? Thirty-five sliillings per 
acre, payable in seven years. How many 
acres have you got? An hundred and fifty. 
That is enough to begin with; is not your 
land pretty hard to clear? Yes, Sir, hard 
enough, but it would be harder still if it 
was ready cleared, for then we should have 
no timber, and I love the woods much; the 
land is nothing without them. Have not you 
found out any bees yet? No, Sir; and if we 
had we should not know what to do with 
them. I will tell you by and by. You are 
very kind. Farewell, honest man, God 
prosper you; whenever you travel toward 

-, inquire for J.S. He will entertain you 

kindly, provided you bring him good tid¬ 
ings from your family and farm. In this 
manner I often visit them, and carefully 
examine their houses, their modes of in¬ 
genuity, their different ways; and make 
them all relate all they know, and describe 
all they feel. These are scenes which I be¬ 
lieve you would willingly share with me. I 
well remember your philanthropic turn of 
mind. Is it not better to contemplate under 
these humble roofs, the rudiments of fu¬ 
ture wealth and population, than to be¬ 
hold the accumulated bundles of litigious 
papers in the office of a lawyer? To exam¬ 
ine how the world is gradually settled, how 
the howling swamp is converted into a 
pleasing meadow, the rough ridge into a 
fine field; and to hear the cheerful whistling, 
the rural song, where there was no sound 
heard before, save the yell of the savage, 
the screech of the owl, or the hissing of the 
snake? Here an European, fatigued with 
luxury, riches, and pleasures, may find a 
sweet relaxation in a series of interesting 
scenes, as affecting as they are new. Eng¬ 
land, which now contains so many domes, 
so many castles, was once like this; a place 
woody and marshy; its inhabitants, now 
the favorite nation for arts and commerce. 
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were once painted like our neighbors. The 
country will flourish in its turn^ and the 
same observations will be made which I 
have just delineated. Posterity will look 
back with avidity and pleasure^ to trace, if 
possible, the era of this or that particular 
settlement. 

Pray, what is the reason that the Scots 
are in general more religious, more faithful, 
more honest, and industrious than the lo 
Irish? I do not mean to insinuate national 
reflections, God forbid! It ill becomes any 
man, and much less an American; but as I 
know men are notliing of themselves, and 
that they owe all their different modifica¬ 
tions either to government or other local 
circumstances, there must be some power¬ 
ful causes which constitute this great na¬ 
tional difference. 

Agreeable to the account which several 20 
Scotchmen have given me of the north of 
Britain, of the Orkneys, and the Hebride 
Islands, they seem, on many accounts, to 
be unfit for the habitation of men; they 
appear to be calculated only for great sheep 
pastures. Who then can blame the inhabit¬ 
ants of these countries for transporting 
themselves hither? This great continent 
must in time absorb the poorest part of 
Europe; and this will happen in proportion 30 
as it becomes better known; and as war, 
taxation, oppression, and misery increase 
there. The Hebrides appear to be fit only 
for the residence of malefactors, and it 
would be much better to send felons there 
than either to Virginia or Maryland. What 
a strange compliment has our mother coun¬ 
try paid to two of the finest provinces in 
America! England has entertained in that 
respect very mistaken ideas; what was in- 40 
tended as a punishment, is become the 
good fortune of several; many of those who 
have been transported as felons, are now 
rich, and strangers to the stings of those 
wants that urged them to violations of the 
law: they are become industrious, exem¬ 
plary, and useful citizens. The English 
government should purchase the most 
northern and barren of those islands; it 
should send over to us the honest, primitive 50 
Hebrideans, settle them here on good lands, 
as a reward for their virtue and ancient 
poverty; and replace them with a colony of 
her wicked sons. The severity of the cli¬ 
mate, the inclemency of the seasons, the 


sterility of the soil, the tempestuousness of 
the sea, would afflict and punish enough. 
Could there be found a spot better adapted 
to retaliate the injury it had received by 
their crimes? Some of those islands might 
be considered as the hell of Great Britain, 
where all evil spirits should be sent. Two 
essential ends would be answered by this 
simple operation. The good people, by 
emigration, would be rendered happier; 
the bad ones would be placed where they 
ought to be. In a few years the dread of 
being sent to that wintry region would have 
a much stronger effect than that of trans¬ 
portation.—This is no place of punish¬ 
ment; were I a poor hopeless, breadless En¬ 
glishman, and not restrained by the power 
of shame, I should be very thankful for the 
passage. It is of very little importance how, 
and in what manner an indigent man ar¬ 
rives; for if he is but sober, honest, and in¬ 
dustrious, he has nothing more to ask of 
heaven. Let him go to work, he will have 
opportunities enough to earn a comfortable 
support, and even the means of procuring 
some land; which ought to be the utmost 
wish of every person who has health and 
hands to work. I knew a man who came 
to this country, in the literal sense of the 
expression, stark naked; I think he was a 
Frenchman, and a sailor on board an Eng¬ 
lish man-of-war. Being discontented, he 
had stripped himself and swam ashore; 
where, finding clothes and friends, he set¬ 
tled afterwards at Maraneck, in the county 
of Chester, in the province of New York: 
he married and left a good farm to each of 
his sons. I knew another person who was 
but twelve years old when he was taken on 
the frontiers of Canada, by the Indians; at 
his arrival at Albany he was purchased by a 
gentleman, who generously bound him ap¬ 
prentice to a tailor. He lived to the age of 
ninety, and left behind him a fine estate and 
a numerous family, all well settled; many 
of them I am acquainted with.—Where is 
then the industrious European who ought 
to despair? 

After a foreigner from any part of Europe 
is arrived, and become a citizen; let him de¬ 
voutly listen to the voice of our great par¬ 
ent, which says to him, ‘Welcome to my 
shores, distressed European; bless the hour 
in which thou didst see my verdant fields, 
my fair navigable rivers, and my green 
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mountains!—If thou wilt work, I have 
bread for thee; if thou wilt be honest, sober, 
and industrious, I have greater rewards to 
confer on thee—ease and independence. I 
will give thee fields to feed and clothe thee; 
a comfortable fireside to sit by, and tell thy 
children by what means thou hast pros¬ 
pered; and a decent bed to repose on. I 
shall endow thee beside with the immuni¬ 
ties of a freeman. If thou wilt carefully lo 
educate thy children, teach them gratitude 
to God, and reverence to that government. 
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that philanthropic government, which has 
collected here so many men and made them 
happy. I will also provide for thy progeny; 
and to every good man this ought to be the 
most holy, the most powerful, the most 
earnest wish he can possibly form, as well 
as the most consolatory prospect when he 
dies. Go thou and work and till; thou shalt 
prosper, provided thou be just, grateful, 
and industrious.’ 
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THOMAS HUTCHINSON 

1711-1780 


FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
COLONY AND PROVINCE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS-BAY 

A Stamp-Act Riot * 

There appeared to be a general determina¬ 
tion among the people to prevent the execu¬ 
tion of the stamp act, if possible; but there 20 
did not appear to be any plan concerted. 
Most people of judgment thought that it 
would force its way; but it did not. 

The first act of any of the assemblies 
against the authority of the act of parlia¬ 
ment was in Virginia. These resolves were 
expressed in such terms that many people, 
upon the first surprise, pronounced them 
treasonable.But the astonishment was of 
no long duration. The newspapers soon 30 
vindicated the resolves. From having been 
censured, the spirit discovered in them was 
applauded as worthy of imitation; and the 
declaration in them, that all who main¬ 
tained the right of parliament should be 
deemed enemies to the colony, had a tend¬ 
ency to bring on those acts of violence 
which soon after were committed in Bos¬ 
ton. 

The distributor of stamps for the colony 40 

1 The selection, of which the title has been supplied and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from Mayo, ed., 
Hutchinson, The History of the Colony and Province 
of Massachusetts-Bay{Czmhtid^ty Mass.,1936),III,86- 
91. The first appearance of Volume III of Hutchin¬ 
son’s history was in London, 1828. 

2 ‘Particularly Mr. Otis, one of the representatives of 
Boston, in the hearing of many persons in King Street.* 
Author’s note, ibid.,III,86. James Otis (i 725 “i 783 ) 
was personally antagonistic to Hutchinson, and one of 
the chief fomenters of revolution. 


of Connecticut ^ arrived in Boston from 
London; and, having been agent for that 
colony, and in other respects of a very 
reputable character, received from many 
gentlemen of the town such civilities as 
were due to him. When he set out for Con¬ 
necticut, Mr. Oliver, the distributor for 
Massachusetts Bay, accompanied him out 
of town. This occasioned murmuring 
among the people, and an inflammatory 
piece in the next Boston Gazette. A few 
days after, early in the morning, a stuffed 
image was hung upon a tree, called the 
great tree of the south part of Boston. 
Labels affixed denoted it to be designed 
for the distributor of stamps. People, who 
were passing by, stopped to view it, and 
the report caused others to gather from all 
quarters of the town, and many from the 
towns adjacent. The governor caused the 
council to be convened. Before they came 
to any determination, the sheriff, with his 
deputies, had been to the place, but, by 
advice of some of the graver persons pres¬ 
ent, forbore any attempt to remove the 
image. The majority of the council, but 
not the whole, advised not to meddle with 
it; and urged as a reason tliat the people 
were orderly, and, if left alone, would take 
down the image and bury it without any 
disturbance; but an attempt to remove it 
would bring on a riot, the mischief de¬ 
signed to be prevented. 

3 ‘Jared Ingersoll, esq.’ Author’s note, idem. IngersoU 
(1722-1781) was finally forced by the angry citizenry 
of Connecticut to resign his post; but he remained a 
Loyalist. 
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The governor, however, thought fit to 
meet the council again in the afternoon. 
Before night, the image was taken down 
and carried through the townhouse, in the 
chamber whereof the governor and council 
were sitting. Forty or fifty tradesmen, de¬ 
cently dressed, preceded; and some thou¬ 
sands of the mob followed down King Street 
to Oliver’s dock, near which Mr. Oliver had 
lately erected a building which, it was con¬ 
jectured, he designed for a stamp office. 
This was laid flat to the ground in a few 
minutes. From thence the mob proceeded 
for Fort Hill, but Mr. Oliver’s house being 
in the way, they endeavored to force them¬ 
selves into it, and being opposed, broke 
the windows, beat down the doors, entered, 
and destroyed part of his furniture, and 
continued in riot until midnight, before 
they separated. 

The next day, the governor, by advice 
of council, issued a proclamation, offering 
a reward for discovering offenders, &c. 
Many of the offenders were known, and the 
proclamation was considered as a mere 
matter of form. Some of the council ad¬ 
vised to a military watch in the town the 
next night, but a majority were against it 
and thought it enough to recommend to 
the select men and justices to increase the 
number of the ordinary town watch; but 
even this was not done. Several of the 
council gave it as their opinion, Mr. Oliver 
being present, that the people, not only of 
the town of Boston, but of the country in 
general, would never submit to the execu¬ 
tion of the stamp act, let the consequence 
of an opposition to it be what it would. It 
was also reported that the people of Con¬ 
necticut had threatened to hang their dis¬ 
tributor on the first tree after he entered 
the colony; and that, to avoid it, he had 
turned aside to Rhode Island. 

Despairing of protection, and finding his 
family in terror and great distress, Mr. Oli¬ 
ver came to a sudden resolution to resign 
his office before another night, and im¬ 
mediately signified, by a writing under his 
hand, to one of his friends that he would 
send letters, by a ship then ready to sail for 
London, which should contain such resig¬ 
nation; and he desired that the town might 
be made acquainted with it and with the 
strong assurances he had given that he 
would never act in that capacity. 


This victory was matter of triumph. The 
mob assembled in the evening; not to in¬ 
sult the distributor, but to give him thanks 
and to make a bonfire upon the hill near his 
house. 

It was hoped that the people, having ob¬ 
tained all that they desired, would return 
to order, but, having repeatedly assembled 
with impunity, a very small pretence served 
lo to induce them to re-assemblc. 

The next evening, the mob surrounded 
the house of the lieutenant-governor and 
cliicf-justice [Thomas Hutchinson]. He 
was at Mr. Oliver’s house when it \vas as¬ 
saulted, and had excited the sheriff and the 
colonel of the regiment to attempt to sup¬ 
press the mob. A report was soon spread 
that he was a favorer of the stamp act and 
had encouraged it by letters to the minis- 
20 try. Upon notice of the approach of the 
people, he caused the doors and windows 
to be barred; and remained in the house. 
After attempting to enter, they called upon 
him to come into the balcony and to de¬ 
clare that he had not written in favor of 
the act, and they would retire quite satis¬ 
fied. This was an indignity to which he 
would not submit; and, therefore, he made 
no answer. An ancient reputable tradesman 
30 obtained their attention, and endeavored 
to persuade them, not only of the unwar- 
rantablencss of their proceedings, but of 
the groundlessness of their suspicions of 
the lieutenant-governor, who might well 
enough wish the act of parliament had not 
passed, though he disapproved of the vio¬ 
lent opposition to its execution. Some were 
for withdrawing, and others for continuing; 
when one of the neighbors called to them 
40 from his window and affirmed, that he saw 
the lieutenant-governor in his carriage, just 
before night, and that he was gone to lodge 
at his house in the country. Upon this, 
they dispersed, with only breaking some of 
the glass. 

These attacks upon two of the principal 
officers of the crown struck terror into 
people of inferior rank; and though they 
saw the danger from this assumed power in 
50 the populace, yet they would give no aid in 
discountenancing it, lest they should be¬ 
come obnoxious themselves; for there were 
whisperings of danger from further acts of 
violence. On Sunday the 25th of August, a 
sermon was preached, in what was called 
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the West meeting-house^ from these words, 
‘I would they were even cut off which 
trouble you.’ ^ The text alone, without a 
comment,*^ delivered from the pulpit at 
ihat time, might be construed by some of 
the auditory into an approbation of the 
prevailing irregularities. One, who had a 
chief hand in the outrages which soon fol-’ 
lowed, declared, when he was in prison, 
that he was excited to them by this ser¬ 
mon,*^ and that he thought he was doing 
God service. 

Certain depositions had been taken, 
many months before these transactions, by 
order of the governor, concerning the 
illicit trade carrying on; and one of them, 
made by the judge of the admiralty, at the 
special desire of the governor, had been 
sworn to before the lieutenant-governor, 
as chief-justice. They had been shown, at 
one of the offices in England, to a person 
who arrived in Boston just at this time, 
and he had acquainted several merchants, 
whose names were in some of the deposi¬ 
tions as smugglers, with the contents. This 
brought, though without reason, the re¬ 
sentment of the merchants against the per¬ 
sons who, by their office, were obliged to 
administer the oaths, as well as agajnst the 
officers of the customs and admiralty, who 
had made the depositions; and the leaders 
of the mob contrived a riot, which, after 
some small efforts against such officers, was 
to spend its principal force upon the lieu- 
tenant-governor. And, in the evening of the 
26th of August [1765], such a mob was col¬ 
lected in King Street, drawn there by a 
bonfire, and well supplied with strong 
drink. After some annoyance to the house 
of the registrar of the admiralty, and some¬ 
what greater to that of the comptroller of 
the customs, whose cellars they plundered 
of the wine and spirits in them, they came, 
with intoxicated rage, upon the house of 
the lieutenant-governor. The doors were 

1 ‘Galatians 5th and 12th.’ Author’s note, ibid.,ni,89. 

2 ‘The verse which follows, “For, brethren, ye have been 
called unto liberty, only use not liberty for an occasion 
to the flesh,” if properly enforced, would have been 
ffofficient to have kept the people within bounds.’ 
Author’s note, idem. 

3 ‘Dr. Mayhew, the preacher, in a letter to the lieutenant- 
governor, a few days after, expressed the greatest con¬ 
cern, nothing being further from his thoughts than 
such an effect; and declared, that, if the loss of his 
whole estate could recall the sermon, he would wiJl- 
io0lhr part with it.’ Author’s note, idem. 
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immediately split to pieces with broad 
axes, and a way made tliere, and at the win¬ 
dows, for the entry of the moo; which 
poured in, and filled, in an instant, every 
room in the house. 

The lieutenant-governor had very short 
notice of the approach of the mob. He 
directed his children, and the rest of his 
family, to leave the house immediately, de¬ 
termining to keep possession himself. His 
eldest daughter, after going a little way 
from the house, returned, and refused to 
quit it, unless her father would do the like. 

Tliis caused him to depart from his reso¬ 
lution, a few minutes before the mob en¬ 
tered. They continued their possession until 
daylight; destroyed, carried away, or cast 
into the street, everything that was in the 
house; demolished every part of it, except 
the walls, as far as lay in their power; and 
had begun to break away the brickwork. 

The damage was estimated at about 
twenty-five hundred pounds sterling, with¬ 
out any regard to a great collection of 
publick as well as private papers, in the 
possession and custody of the lieutenant- 
governor.^ 

The town was, the whole night, under 
the awe of this mob; many of the magis¬ 
trates, with the field officers of the militia, 
standing by as spectators; and nobody dar¬ 
ing to oppose, or contradict. 

4 ‘The loss which I sustained, as far as it was reparable, 
by his Majesty’s most gracious recommendation to the 
province and their generous grant in consequence of 
it, both which, in this public manner, I most gratefully 
acknowledge, has been repaired or compensated; but 
the loss of many papers and books, in print as well as 
manuscript, besides my family memorials, never can 
be repaired. 

‘For several days, I had no hopes of recovering any 
considerable part of my history, but by the great 
care and pains of my good friend and neighbor the 
Reverend Mr. Eliot, who received into his house all 
my books and papers which were saved, the whole 
manuscript except eight or ten sheets, were collected 
together and, although it had lain in the street scat¬ 
tered abroad several hours in the rain, yet so much of 
it was legible as that I was able to supply the rest and 
transcribe it. The most valuable materials were lost, 
some of which I designed to have published in the 
appendix. I pray God to forgive the actors in and ad¬ 
visors to this most savage and inhuman injury, and I 
hope their posterity will read with pleasure and profit 
what has so narrowly escape** the outrage of their 
ancestors.’ From author’s preface, ibid.,II,x. 

5 ‘The lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, observing 
two men disguised, with long staves in their hands, 
who seemed to be directors, expressed his concern at 
the damage other people, besides the lieutenant- 
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The governor was at the Castle, and knew 
nothing of what had happened until the 
next morning. He then went to town, and 
caused a council to be summoned. Before 
they could meet, the inhabitants of Boston 
assembled in Faneuil Hall; and, in as full a 
meeting as had been known, by an unani¬ 
mous vote, declared an utter detestation of 
the extraordinary and violent proceeding of 
a number of persons unknown, against 
some of the inhabitants of the town, the 
preceding night; and desired the select 
men, and magistrates of the town, to use 
their utmost endeavors to suppress the 
like disorders for the future; the free¬ 
holders, and other inhabitants, being ready 
to do everything in their power to assist 
them. It could not be doubted, that many 
of those who were immediate actors in, as 
well as of those who had been abettors of, 20 
those violent proceedings, were present at 
this unanimous vote. 

The council advised a proclamation, 
with promise of £300 reward for discover¬ 
ing the leader or leaders, and £100 for 
every other person. Information had been 
before given to the justices of peace in the 
town, and warrants had been issued and 
delivered to the sheriff for apprehending 
several persons. One of them, a tradesman 30 
of the town, whose name was Mackintosh, 


was soon taken in King Street; but the 
sheriff was immediately surrounded by a 
number of merchants, and other persons of 
property and character, who assured him, 
that, if he apprehended Mackintosh, not a 
man would appear in arms, as had been 
proposed, for the security of the town the 
next night. The sheriff released him, and 
made return of his doings to the governor, 
then in council. Some of the council gave 
their opinion, that the sheriff was inexcus¬ 
able; but it passed over without any act of 
council to show a disapprobation. To this 
feeble state were the powers of government 
reduced.^ 

Six or eight other persons were appre¬ 
hended, and, upon examination, committed 
to prison in order to trial, and were gen¬ 
erally considered as capital offenders. Be¬ 
fore the time of trial, a considerable num¬ 
ber of people entered the house of the 
prison-keeper late in the evening, com¬ 
pelled him, by threats, to deliver to them 
the keys of the prison, which they opened, 
and then set the prisoners at liberty; and 
all this without any tumult. The prisoners 
thought fit to disappear for some months; 
but there was no authority, which con¬ 
sidered it advisable to make any inquiry 
after them. 

1828 
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THOMAS PAINE 

1737-1809 


FROM COMMON SENSE 

Thoughts on the Present State of 
American Affairs ^ 

In the following pages I offer nothing more 
than simple facts, plain arguments, and 
common sense; and have no other pre¬ 
liminaries to settle with the reader, than 
that he will divest himself of prejudice and 
prepossession, and suffer his reason and his 
feelings to determine for themselves; that 

governor, might sustain by the destruction of so many 
papers. Answer was made that it had been resolved 
to destroy everything in the house; and such resolve 
should be carried to effect.’ Author’s note, ibid., 111, 
90. 

I ‘The justices of peace being ordered to attend the 
governor and council, one, who had been most active 
in town meetings, &c., complained that his own life 
had been threateried. and wept. The governor ob- 


he will put on, or rather that he will not put 
off, the true character of a man, and gen¬ 
erously enlarge his views beyond the pres¬ 
ent day. 

Volumes have been written on the sub¬ 
ject of the struggle between England and 
America. Men of all ranks have embarked 
in the controversy, from different motives, 
and with various designs; but all have been 
ineffectual, and the period of debate is 
closed. Arms as the last resource decide the 
contest; the appeal was the choice of the 
King, and the continent has accepted the 
challenge. 

served to him that he had raised the devil and could 
not lay him again.’ Author’s note, ibid.,Ill,91. 

2 The selection, the text of which has been modernized 
by the editors, is Section III from Common Sense: 
Addressed to the Inhabitants of Ameriea (Philadelphia, 
1776).. 
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It hath been reported of the late Mr. Pel¬ 
ham (who tho’ an able minister was not 
without his faults) that on his being at¬ 
tacked in the House of Commons on the 
score that his measures were only of a tem¬ 
porary kind, replied, ‘They will last my 
time.’ Should a thought so fatal and un¬ 
manly possess the Colonies in the present 
contest, the name of ancestors will be 
remembered by future generations with lo 
detestation. 

The sun never shined on a cause of 
greater worth. ’Tis not the affair of a city, 
a county, a province or a Idngdom; but of 
a continent—of at least one-eighth part of 
the habitable globe. ’Tis not the concern 
of a day, a year, or an age; posterity are vir¬ 
tually involved in the contest, and will be 
more or less affected even to the end of 
time by the proceedings now. Now is the 20 
seed-time of continental union, faith, and 
honor. The least fracture now, will be like 
a name engraved with the point of a pin on 
the tender rind of a young oak; the wound 
will enlarge with the tree, and posterity 
read it in full grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument 
to arms, a new era for politics is struck—a 
new method of thinking hath arisen. All 
plans, proposals, &c. prior to the 19th of 30 
April, i.e. to the commencement of hostili¬ 
ties, are like the almanacs of the last year; 
which, though proper then, are super¬ 
seded and useless now. Whatever was ad¬ 
vanced by the advocates on cither side of 
the question then, terminated in one and 
the same point, viz. a union with Great 
Britain; the only difference between the 
parties was the method of effecting it; the 
one proposing force, the other friendship; 40 
but it hath so far happened that the first 
hath failed, and the second hath withdrawn 
her influence. 

As much hath been said of the advan¬ 
tages of reconciliation, which, hke an agree¬ 
able dream hath passed away and left us as 
we were, it is but right that we should ex¬ 
amine the contrary side of the argument, 
and inquire into some of the many mate¬ 
rial injuries which these Colonies sus- 50 
tain, and always will sustain, by being 
connected with, and dependent on Great 
Britain. To examine that connection and 
dependence on the principles of nature and 
common sense; to see what we have to trust 
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to if separated, and what we are to expect 
if dependent. 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as 
America hath flourished under her former 
connection with Great Britain, that the 
same connection is necessary towards her 
future happiness and will always have the 
same effect.—Nothing can be more fal¬ 
lacious than this kind of argument.—We 
may as well assert that because a child hath 
thrived upon milk, that it is never to have 
meat, or that the first twenty years of our 
lives is to become a precedent for the next 
twenty. But even this is admitting more 
than is true, for I answer roundly that 
America would have flourished as much, 
and probably much more had no European 
power taken any notice of her. The com¬ 
merce by which she hath enriched herself 
are the necessaries of life, and will always 
have a market wliile eating is the custom of 
Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That 
she bath engrossed us is true, and de¬ 
fended the continent at our expense as well 
as her own is admitted; and she would have 
defended Turkey from the same motive, 
viz. the sake of trade and dominion. 

Alas! we have been long led away by 
ancient prejudices and made large sacri¬ 
fices to superstition. We have boasted the 
protection of Great Britain, without con¬ 
sidering, that her motive was interest not 
attachment; that she did not protect us 
from our enemies on our account but from 
her enemies on her own account, from 
those who had no quarrel with us on any 
other account, and who will always be our. 
enemies on the same account. Let Britain 
waive her pretensions to the continent, or 
the continent throw off the dependence, 
and we should be at peace with France and 
Spain were they at war with Britain. The 
miseries of Hanover’s last war ought to 
warn us against connections. 

It hath lately been asserted in Parlia¬ 
ment, that the colonies have no relation to 
each other but through the parent country, 
i.e. that Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, and 
so on for the rest, are sister colonies by the 
way of England; this is certainly a very 
roundabout way of proving relationship, 
but it is the nearest and only true way of 
proving enemyship, if I may so call it. 
France and Spain never were, nor perhaps 
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ever will be our enemies as Americans, but 
as our being the subjects of Great Britain. 

But Britain is the parent country, say 
some. Then the more shame upon her con¬ 
duct. Even brutes do not devour their 
young, nor savages make war upon their 
families; wherefore the assertion, if true, 
turns to her reproach; but it happens not 
to be true, or only partly so, and the phrase, 
‘parent’ or ‘mother country’ hath been 
jesuitically adopted by the King and his 
parasites, with a low papistical design of 
gaining an unfair bias on the credulous 
weakness of our minds. Europe and not 
England is the parent country of America. 
This new world hath been the asylum for 
the persecuted lovers of civil and religious 
liberty from every part of Europe. Hither 
have they fled, not from the tender em¬ 
braces of the mother, but from the cruelty 
of the monster; and it is so far true of Eng¬ 
land, that the same tyranny which drove 
the first emigrants from home pursues 
their descendants still. 

In tliis extensive quarter of the globe, we 
forget the narrow limits of three hundred 
and sixty miles (the extent of England) and 
carry our friendship on a larger scale; we 
claim brotherhood with every European 
Christian, and triumph in the generosity of 
the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular 
gradations we surmount the force of local 
prejudices as we enlarge our acquaintance 
with the world. A man born ip any town in 
England divided into parishes, will naturally 
associate most with his fellow parishioners 
(because their interests in many cases will 
be common), and distinguish him by tlie 
name of ‘neighbor’; if he meet him but a 
few miles from home, he drops the narrow 
idea of a street and salutes him by the 
name of ‘townsman’; if he travel out of the 
county and meet him in any other, he for¬ 
gets the minor divisions of street and town 
and calls him ‘country-man.’ i.e. ‘county- 
man’; but if in their foreign excursions they 
should associate in France, or any other 
part of Europe, their local remembrance 
would be enlarged into tfiat of ‘English¬ 
men.’ And by a just parity of reasoning, all 
Europeans meeting in America, or any 
other quarter of the globe, are ‘country¬ 
men’; for England, Holland, Germany, or 
Sweden, when compared with the whole. 


stand in the same places on the larger scale, 
wliich the divisions of street, town* and 
county do on the smaller ones; distinctions 
too limited for continental minds. Not one- 
third of the inhabitants, even ot this prov¬ 
ince, are of English descent. Wherefore, I 
reprobate the phrase of parent or mother 
country applied to England only, as being 
false, selfish, narrow and ungenerous, 
lo But admitting that we were all of Eng¬ 
lish descent, what does it amount to? Noth¬ 
ing. Britain, being now an open enemy, 
extinguishes every other name and title; 
and to say that reconciliation is our duty, is 
truly farcical. The first king of England, of 
the present line (William the Conqueror) 
was a Frenchman, and half the peers of 
England are descendants from the same 
country; wherefore, by the same method of 
20 reasoning, England ought to be governed 
by France. 

Much hath been said of the unitCv^ 
strength of Britain and the colonies, that in 
conjunction, they might bid defiance to the 
world. But this is mere presumption, the 
fate of war is uncertain; neither do the ex¬ 
pressions mean anything, for this continent 
would never suffer itself to be drained 
of inhabitants, to support the British arms 
30 in either Asia, Africa, or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting 
the world at defiance? Our plan is com¬ 
merce, and that, well attended to, will 
secure us the peace and friendship of all 
Europe? because it is the interest of all 
Europe to have America a free port. Her 
trade will always be a protection, and her 
barrenness of gold and silver secure her 
from invaders. 

40 I challenge the warmest advocate for 
reconciliation to show a single advantage 
that this continent can reap, by being con¬ 
nected with Great Britain. I repeat the 
challenge, not a single advantage is derived. 
Our corn will fetch its price in any market 
in Europe, and our imported goods must 
be paid for, buy them where we will. 

But the injuries and disadvantages we 
sustain by that connection, are without 
50 number; and our duty to mankind at large, 
as well as to ourselves, instructs us to re¬ 
nounce the alliance: because any submis¬ 
sion to, or dependence on Great Britain, 
tends directly to involve this continent in 
European wars and quarrels. As Exxropc 
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IS our market for trade, we ought to form 
no political connection with any part of it. 
’Tis the true interest of America to steer 
clear of European contentions, which she 
never can do, while by her dependence on 
Britain, she is made the make-weight in 
the scale of British politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with king¬ 
doms to be long at peace, and whenever a 
war breaks out between England and any lo 
foreign power, the trade of America goes 
to ruin, because of her connection with 
Britain. The next war may not turn out 
like the last, and should it not, the advo¬ 
cates for reconciliation now will be wish¬ 
ing for separation then, because neutrality 
in that case would be a safer convoy than a 
man of war. Everything ^hat is right or 
reasonable pleads for separation. The blood 
of the slain, the weeping voice of nature 20 
cries, ‘ ’Tis time to part!’ Even the dis¬ 
tance at which the Almighty hath placed 
England and America is a strong and 
natural proof that the authority of the one 
over the other was never the design of 
heaven. The time likewise at wliich the con¬ 
tinent was discovered adds weight to the 
argument, and the manner in which it was 
peopled increases the force of it.—The 
Reformation was preceded by the discov- 30 
ery of America: as if the Almighty gra¬ 
ciously meant to open a sanctuary to the 
persecuted in future years, when home 
should afford neither friendship nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this 
continent is a form of government which 
sooner or later must have an end; and a 
serious mind can draw no true pleasure by 
looking forward, under the painful and 
positive conviction that what he calls ‘the 40 
present constitution’ is merely temporary. 

As parents, we can have no joy knowing 
that this government is not sufficiently 
lasting to insure any thing which we may 
bequeath to posterity; and by a plain 
method of argument, as we are running the 
next generation into debt, we ought to do 
the work of it. Otherwise we use them 
meanly and pitifully. In order to discover 
the line of our duty rightly, we should take 50 
our children in our hand, and fix our sta¬ 
tion a few years farther into life; that emi¬ 
nence will present a prospect which a few 
present fears and prejudices conceal from 
■>ur sight. 
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Though I would carefully avoid giving 
unnecessary offence, yet I am inclined to 
believe that all those who espouse the doc¬ 
trine of reconciliation may be included 
within the following descriptions: inter¬ 
ested men who are not to be trusted, weak 
men who cannot see, prejudiced men who 
will not see, and a certain set of moderate 
men who think better of the European 
world than it deserves. And this last class, 
by an ill-judged deliberation, will be the 
cause of more calamities to this continent 
than all the other three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live 
distant from the scene of present sorrow; 
the evil is not sufficiently brought to their 
doors to make them feel the precariousness 
with which all American property is pos¬ 
sessed. But let our imaginations transport 
us for a few moments to Boston; that scat 
of wretchedness will teach us wisdom, and 
instruct us forever to renounce a power in 
whom we can have no trust. The inhabit¬ 
ants of that unfortunate city, who but a 
few months ago were in ease and affluence, 
have now no other alternative than to stay 
and starve, or turn out to beg. Endangered 
by the fire of their friends if they continue 
within the city, and plundered by the sol¬ 
diery if they leave it. In their present con¬ 
dition they are prisoners without the hope 
of redemption, and in a general attack for 
their relief, they would be exposed to the 
fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat 
lightly over the offences of Britain, and still 
hoping for the best are apt to call out, 
‘Come, come, we shall be friends again for 
all this.’ But examine the passions and 
feelings of mankind; bring the doctrine of 
reconciliation to the touchstone of nature, 
and then tell me whether you can here¬ 
after love, honor, and faithfully serve the 
power that hath carried fire and sword into 
your land? If you cannot do all these, then 
are you only deceiving yourselves, and by 
your delay bringing ruin upon posterity. 
Your future connection with Britain, whom 
you can neither love nor honor, will be 
forced and unnatural, and being formed 
only on the plan of present convenience, 
will in a little time fall into a relapse more 
wretched than the first. But if you say, you 
can still pass the violations over, then I ask, 
‘Hath your house been burnt? Hath your 
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property been destroyed before your face? 
Are your wife and children destitute of a 
bed to lie on^, or bread to live on? Have you 
lost a parent or a child by their hands, and 
yourself the ruined and wretched survi¬ 
vor?’ If you have not, then are you not a 
judge of those who have. But if you have, 
and still can shake hands with the mur¬ 
derers, then arc you unworthy the name of 
husband, father, friend, or lover; and what¬ 
ever may be your rank or title in life, you 
have the heart of a coward, and the spirit 
of a sycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating 
matters, but trying them by those feelings 
and affections which nature justifies, and 
without which we should be incapable of 
discharging the social duties of life, or en¬ 
joying the felicities of it. I mean not to 
exhibit horror for the purpose of provoking 
revenge, but to awaken us from fatal and 
unmanly slumbers, that we may pursue 
determinately some fixed object. ’Tis not 
in the power of England or of Europe to 
conquer America, if she doth not conquer 
herself by delay and timidity. The present 
winter is worth an age if rightly employed, 
but if lost or neglected, the whole continent 
will partake of the misfortune; and there is 
no punishment which that man doth not 
deserve, be he who, or what, or where he 
will, that may be the means of sacrificing a 
season so precious and useful. 

’Tis repugnant to reason, to the univer¬ 
sal order of things, to all examples from 
former ages, to suppose, that this continent 
can long remain subject to any external 
power. The most sanguine in Britain doth 
not think so. The utmost stretch of human 
wisdom cannot, at this time, compass a 
plan, short of separation, which can prom¬ 
ise the continent even a year’s s^;curity. 
Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream. 
Nature hath deserted the connection, and 
art cannot supply her place. For as Milton 
wisely expresses, ‘Never can true recon¬ 
cilement grow where wounds of deadly 
hate have pierced so deep.’ 

Every quiet method for peace hath been 
ineffectual. Our prayers have been re¬ 
jected with disdain; and hath tended to 
convince us that nothing flatters vanity or 
confirms obstinacy in kings more than re¬ 
peated petitioning—and nothing hath con¬ 
tributed more than that very measure to 


make the kings of Europe absolute. Wit¬ 
ness Denmark and Sweden. Wherefore, 
since nothing but blows will do, for God’s 
sake let us come to a final separation, and 
not leave the next generation to be cutting 
throats under the violated unmeaning 
names of parent and child. 

To say they will never attempt it again 
is idle and visionary. We thought so at the 
lo repeal of the Stamp Act, yet a year or two 
undeceived us; as well may we suppose 
that nations which have been once de¬ 
feated will never renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, ’tis not in the 
power of Britain to do this continent jus¬ 
tice: the business of it will soon be too 
weighty and intricate to be managed with 
any tolerable degree of convenience, by a 
power so distant from us, and so very igno- 
20 rant of us; for if they cannot conquer uc.- 
they cannot govern us. To be always run¬ 
ning three or four thousand miles with a 
tale or a petition, waiting four or five 
months for an answer, which, when ob¬ 
tained, requires five or six more to explain 
it in, will in a few years be looked upon as 
folly and childishness.—There was a time 
when it was proper, and there is a proper 
time for it to cease. 

30 Small islands not capable of protecting 
themselves are the proper objects for gov¬ 
ernment to take under their care; but there 
is something very absurd in supposing a 
continent to be perpetually governed by an 
island. In no instance hath nature made 
the satellite larger than its primary planet; 
and as England and America, with respect 
to each other, reverse the common order 
of nature, it is evident they belong to dif- 
40 ferent systems. England to Europe, Amer¬ 
ica to itself. 

I am not induced by motives of pride, 
party, or resentment to espouse the doc¬ 
trine of separation and independence; I am 
clearly, positively, and conscientiously per¬ 
suaded that ’tis the true interest of this 
continent to be so; that everything short of 
that is mere patchwork, that it can afford no 
lasting felicity;—that it is leaving the sword 
50 to our children, and shrinking back at a 
time when a little more, a little farther, 
would have rendered this continent the 
glory of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifested the least 
inclination towards a compromise, we may 
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be assured that no terms can be obtained 
worthy the acceptance of the continent, or 
any ways equal to the expense of blood and 
treasure we have been already put to. 

The object contended for ought always 
to bear some just proportion to the ex¬ 
pense. The removal of North, or the whole 
detestable junto, is a matter unworthy the 
millions we have expended. A temporary 
stoppage of trade was an inconvenience lo 
which would have sufficiently balanced the 
repeal of all the acts complained of, had 
such repeals been obtained; but if the 
whole continent must take up arms, if 
every man must be a soldier, ’tis scarcely 
worth our while to fight against a contempt¬ 
ible ministry only. Dearly, dearly, do we 
pay for the repeal of the acts, if that is all 
we fight for; for in a just estimation, ’tis 
as great a folly to pay a Bunker-Hill price 
for law as for land. As I have always con¬ 
sidered the independency of tliis continent 
as an event which sooner or later must ar¬ 
rive, so from the late rapid progress of the 
continent to maturity, the event could not 
be far off. Wherefore, on the breaking out 
of hostilities, it was not worth the while to 
have disputed a matter which time would 
have finally redressed, unless we meant to 
be in earnest; otherwise it is like wasting an 
estate on a suit at law, to regulate the tres¬ 
passes of a tenant whose lease is just ex¬ 
piring. No man was a warmer wisher for 
reconciliation than myself, before the fatal 
19th of April 1775, btit the moment the 
event of that day was made known, I re¬ 
jected the hardened, sullen-tempered Phar¬ 
aoh of England for ever; and disdain the 
wretch, that with the pretended title of 
‘Father of his People’ can unfeelingly hear 
of their slaughter, and composedly sleep 
with their blood upon his soul. 

But admitting that matters were now 
made up, what would be the event? I an¬ 
swer, the ruin of the continent. And that 
for several reasons. 

First. The powers of governing still re¬ 
maining in the hands of the King, he will 
have a negative over the whole legislation 
of this continent. And as he hath shown 
himself such an inveterate enemy to liberty, 
and discovered such a thirst for arbitrary 
power, is he, or is he not, a proper man to 
say to these colonies, ‘You shall make no 
laws but what I please.’ And is there any 
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inhabitant in America so ignorant as not 
to know, that according to what is called 
the ‘present constitution,’ this continent 
can make no laws but what the King 
gives leave to; and is there any man so un¬ 
wise as not to see, that (considering what 
has happened) he will suffer no laws to be 
made here but such as suit his purpose. We 
may be as effectually enslaved by the want 
of laws in America, as by submitting to 
laws made for us in England. After matters 
are made up (as it is called), can there be 
any doubt, but the whole power of the 
crown will be exerted to keep this con¬ 
tinent as low and humble as possible? In¬ 
stead of going forward we shall go back¬ 
ward, or be perpetually quarrelling, or ri¬ 
diculously petitioning.—We are already 
greater than the King wishes us to be, and 
will he not hereafter endeavor to make us 
less? To bring the matter to one point: is 
the power who is jealous of our prosperity, 
a proper power to govern us? Whoever says 
‘no’ to this question is an Independent for 
independency means no more than whether 
we shall make our own laws, or, whether 
the King, the greatest enemy this continent 
hath, or can have, shall tell us, ‘There shall 
be no laws but such as I like.’ 

But the King, you’ll say, hath a negative 
in England; the people there can make no 
laws without his consent. In point of right 
and good order there is something very 
ridiculous that a youth of twenty-one 
(which hath often happened) shall say to 
six millions of people older and wiser than 
himself, ‘I forbid this or that act of yours 
to be law.’ But in this place I decline this 
sort of reply, though I will never cease to 
expose the absurdity of it, and only answer 
that England being the King’s residence, 
and America not so, makes quite another 
case. The King’s negative here is ten times 
more dangerous and fatal than it can be in 
England; for there he will scarcely refuse 
his consent to a bill for putting England 
into as strong a state of defense as possible, 
and here he would never suflfer such a bill 
to be passed. 

America is only a secondary object in the 
system of British politics; England consults 
the good of this coimtry no farther than it 
answers her own purpose. Wherefore her 
own interest leads her to suppress the 
growth of ours in every case which doth not 
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promote her advantage, or in the least in¬ 
terferes with it. A pretty state we should 
soon be in under such a second-hand gov¬ 
ernment, considering what has happened! 
Men do not change from enemies to friends 
by the alteration of a name: and in order to 
show that reconciliation now is a dangerous 
doctrine, I affirm that it would be policy in 
the King at this time to repeal the acts for 
the sake of reinstating himself in the gov¬ 
ernment of the provinces; in order that he 
may accomplish by craft and subtlety, in 
the long run, what he cannot do by force 
and violence in the short one. Reconcilia¬ 
tion and ruin are nearly related. 

Secondly. That as even the best terms 
which we can expect to obtain can amount 
to no more than a temporary expedient, or 
a kind of government by guardianship, 
which can last no longer than till the col¬ 
onies come of age, so the general face and 
state of things in the interim will be un¬ 
settled and unpromising: emigrants of prop¬ 
erty will not choose to come to a country 
whose form of government hangs but by a 
thread, and who is every day tottering on 
the brink of commotion and disturbance; 
and numbers of the present inhabitants 
would lay hold of the interval to dispose of 
their effects, and quit the continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments 
is, that nothing but independence, i.e. a 
continental form of government, can keep 
the peace of the continent and preserve it 
inviolate from civil wars. I dread the event 
of a reconciliation with Britain now, as it is 
more than probable that it will be followed 
by a revolt some where or other, the con¬ 
sequences of which may be far more fatal 
than all the malice of Britain. 

Thousands are already ruined by British 
barbarity; (thousands more wiU probably 
suffer the same fate). Those men have other 
feelings than us who have nothing suffered. 
All they now possess is liberty; what they 
before enjoyed is sacrificed to its service; 
and having nothing more to lose, they dis¬ 
dain submission. Besides, the general tem¬ 
per of the colonies towards a British gov¬ 
ernment will be like that of a youth who 
is nearly out of his time; they will care 
very little about her; and a government 
which cannot preserve the peace is no gov¬ 
ernment at all, and in that case we pay our 
money for nothing; and pray what is it that 


Britain can do, whose power will be wholly 
on paper, should a civil tumult break out 
the very day after reconciliation? I have 
heard some men say, many of whom I be¬ 
lieve spoke without thinking, that they 
dreaded an independence, fearing that it 
would produce civil wars. It is but seldom 
that our first thoughts are truly correct, and 
that is the case here; for there are ten times 
10 more to dread from a patched up connec¬ 
tion than from independence. I make the 
sufferer’s case my own, and I protest, that 
were I driven from house and home, my 
property destroyed, and my circumstances 
ruined, that as a man, sensible of injuries, I 
could never relish the doctrine of reconcilia¬ 
tion, or consider myself bound thereby. 

The colonies hath manifested such a 
spirit of good order and obedience to con- 
20 tinental government as is sufficient to make 
every reasonable person easy and happy on 
that head. No man can assign the least 
pretence for his fears on any other grounds 
than such as are truly childish and ridicu¬ 
lous, viz., that one colony will be striving 
for superiority over another. 

Where there are no distinctions, there can 
be no superiority; perfect equality affords 
no temptation. The republics of Europe 
30 are all (and we may say always) in peace. 
Holland and Switzerland arc without wars, 
foreign or domestic. Monarchical govern¬ 
ments, it is true, are never long at rest: the 
crown itself is a temptation to enterprising 
ruffians at home; and that degree of pride 
and insolence ever attendant on regal au¬ 
thority, swells into a rupture with foreign 
powers in instances where a republican 
government, by being formed on more nat- 
40 ural principles, would negotiate the mistake. 

If there is any true cause for fear re¬ 
specting independence, it is because no plan 
is yet laid down. Men do not see their way 
out.—Wherefore, as an opening into that 
business, I offer the following hints; at the 
same time modestly affirming, that I have 
no other opinion of them myself, than that 
they may be the means of giving rise to 
something better. Could the straggling 
50 thoughts of individuals be collected, they 
would frequently form materials for wise 
and able men to improve into useful matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a 
president only. The representation more 
equal. Their business wholly domestic, and 
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subject to the authority of a continental 
congress. 

Let each colony be divided into six, 
eight, or ten, convenient districts, each 
district to send a proper number of dele¬ 
gates to congress, so that each colony send 
at least thirty. The whole number in con¬ 
gress will be at least 390. Each congress to 
sit and to choose a president by the follow¬ 
ing method: when the delegates are met, 10 
let a colony be taken from the whole thir¬ 
teen colonies by lot; after which let the 
whole congress choose (by ballot) a presi¬ 
dent from out of the delegates of that 
province. In the next congress let a colony 
be taken by lot from twelve only, omitting 
that colony from which the president was 
taken in the former congress, and so pro¬ 
ceeding on till the whole thirteen shall have 
had their proper rotation. And in order that 20 
nothing may pass into a law but what 
is satisfactorily just, not less than three- 
fifths of the congress to be called a majority. 

—He that will promote discord under a 
government so equally formed as this would 
have joined Lucifer in his revolt. 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy from 
whom, or in what manner, tliis business 
must first arise, and as it seems most agree¬ 
able and consistent that it should come from 30 
some intermediate body between the gov¬ 
erned and the governors, that is, between 
the congress and the people, let a continen¬ 
tal conference be held in the following 
manner, and for the following purpose: 

A committee of twenty-six members of 
congress, viz. Two for each colony. Two 
members from each house of assembly, or 
provincial convention; and five representa¬ 
tives of the people at large, to be chosen 40 
in the capital city or town of each province, 
for, and in behalf of the whole province, by 
as many qualified voters as shall think 
proper to attend from all parts of the prov¬ 
ince for that purpose; or, if more conven¬ 
ient, the representatives may be chosen in 
two or three of the most populous parts 
thereof. In this conference, thus assembled, 
will be united the two grand principles of 
business, knowledge and power. The mem- 50 
bets of congress, assemblies, or conven¬ 
tions, by having had experience in national 
concerns, will be able and useful counsel¬ 
lors, and the whole, by being empowered by 
the people, will have a truly legal authority. 
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The conferring members being met, let 
their business be to frame a continental 
charter, or Charter of the United Colonies; 
(answering to what is called the Magna 
Charta of England) fixing the number and 
manner of choosing members of congress, 
members of assembly, with their date of 
sitting, and drawing the line of business 
and jurisdiction between them: (always re¬ 
membering, that our strength and hap¬ 
piness, is continental, not provincial). Se¬ 
curing freedom and property to all men, 
and above all things the free exercise of 
religion, according to the dictates of con¬ 
science; with such other matters as is 
necessary for a charter to contain. Im¬ 
mediately after which, the said conference 
to dissolve, and the bodies which shall be 
chosen conformable to the said charter, to 
be the legislators and governors of this con¬ 
tinent for the time being: whose peace and 
happiness, may God preserve. Amen. 

Should any body of men be hereafter 
delegated for this or some similar purpose, 
I offer them the following extracts from 
that wise observer on governments Dra- 
gonetti. ‘The science,’ says he, ‘of the poli¬ 
tician consists in fixing the true point of 
happiness and freedom. Those men would 
deserve the gratitude of ages, who should 
discover a mode of government that con¬ 
tained the greatest sum of individual hap¬ 
piness, with the least national expense.’ 

But where, say some, is the king of 
America? I’ll tell you, friend, he reigns 
above, and doth not make havoc of man¬ 
kind like the Royal Brute of Great Britain. 
Yet that we may not appear to be defective 
even in earthly honors, let a day be solemnly 
set apart for proclaiming the charter; let it 
be brought forth placed on the Divine Law, 
the Word of God; let a crown be placed 
thereon, by which the world may know, 
that so far as we approve of monarchy, that 
in America ‘the law is king.’ For as in ab¬ 
solute governments the king is law, so in 
free countries the law ought to be king; and 
there ought to be no other. But lest any 
ill use should afterwards arise, let the crown 
at the conclusion of the ceremony be de¬ 
molished, and scattered among the people 
whose right it is. 

A government of our own is our natural 
right; and when a man seriously reflects on 
the precariousness of human affairs, he will 
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become convinced that it is infinitely wiser 
and safer to form a constitution of our own, 
in a cool deliberate manner, while we have 
it in our power, than to trust such an in¬ 
teresting event to time and chance. If we 
omit it now, some Massanello may here¬ 
after arise, who, laying hold of popular dis¬ 
quietudes, may collect together the des¬ 
perate and the discontented, and by assum¬ 
ing to themselves the powers of govern- 10 
ment, may sweep away the liberties of the 
continent like a deluge. Should the govern¬ 
ment of America return again into the 
hands of Britain the tottering situation of 
things will be a temptation for some des¬ 
perate adventurer to try his fortime; and in 
such a case what relief can Britain give? Ere 
she could hear the news, the fatal business 
might be done; and ourselves suffering like 
the wretched Britons under the oppression 20 
of the conqueror. Ye that oppose independ¬ 
ence now, ye know not what ye do: ye are 
opening a door to eternal tyranny by keep¬ 
ing vacant the scat of government. There 
are thousands and tens of thousands who 
would think it glorious to expel from the 
continent that barbarous and hellish power 
which have stirred up the Indians and the 
Negroes to destroy us; the cruelty hath a 
double guilt, it is dealing brutally by us, 30 
and treacherously by them. 

To talk of friendship with those in whom 
our reason forbids us to have faith, and our 
affections wounded thro’ a thousand pores 
instruct us to detest, is madness and folly. 
Every day wears out the httle remains of 
kindred between us and them, and can there 
be any reason to hope that as the relation¬ 


ship expires the affection will increase, or 
that we shall agree better when we Lave ten 
times more and greater concerns to quarrel 
over than ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and recon¬ 
ciliation, can ye restore to us the time that 
is past? Can ye give to prostitution its for¬ 
mer innocence? Neither can ye reconcile 
Britain and America. The last cord now is 
broken, the people of England are present¬ 
ing addresses against us. There are injuries 
which nature cannot forgive; she would 
cease to be nature if she did. As well can 
the lover forgive the ravisher of his mis¬ 
tress, as the continent forgive the murders 
of Britain. The Almighty hath implanted 
in us these unextinguishable feelings for 
good and wise purposes. They are the 
guardians of His image in our hearts. They 
distinguish us from the herd of common 
animals. The social compact would dis¬ 
solve, and justice be extirpated the earth, 
or have only a casual existence were we 
callous to the touches of affection. The rob¬ 
ber and the murderer would often escape 
unpunished, did not the injuries which our 
tempers sustain, provoke us into justice. 

O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare op¬ 
pose not only the tyranny but the tyrant, 
stand forth! Every spot of the old world is 
over-run with oppression. Freedom hath 
been hunted round the globe. Asia and 
Africa have long expelled her.—Europe re¬ 
gards her like a stranger, and England hath 
given her warning to depart. O receive the 
fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for 
mankind. 

1776 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

1743-1826 


THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION 
OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA ^ 

When in the course of human events, it be¬ 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 

1 The test has been modernized by the editors. 


and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
40 respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.—We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.—That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
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from the consent of the governed,—That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to in¬ 
stitute new government, laying its founda¬ 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi¬ 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be lo 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invari¬ 
ably the same object evinces a design to re¬ 
duce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 20 
government, and to provide new guards for 
their future security.—Such has been the 
patient sufferance of these colonies; and 
such is now the necessity v/hich constrains 
them to alter their former systems of gov¬ 
ernment. The history of the present king of 
Great Britain is a liistory of repeated inju¬ 
ries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establishment of an absolute tyr¬ 
anny over these states. To prove this, let 30 
facts be submitted to a candid world.—He 
has refused his assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public 
good.—He has forbidden his governors to 
pass laws of immediate and pressing im¬ 
portance, unless suspended in their opera¬ 
tion till his assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neg¬ 
lected to attend to them.—He has refused 
to pass other laws for the accommodation of 40 
large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation 
in the legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only.—He 
has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into - 
compliance with his measures.—He has 
dissolved representative houses repeatedly, 50 
for opposing with manly firmness his inva¬ 
sions on the rights of the people.—He has 
refused for a long time, after such dissolu¬ 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the legislative powers, incapable of anni¬ 
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hilation, have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise; the state remaining in 
the meantime exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within.—He has endeavored to prevent 
the population of these states; for that pur¬ 
pose obstructing the laws for naturalization 
of foreigners; refusing to pass others to en¬ 
courage their migrations hither, and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations of 
lands.—He has obstructed the administra 
tion of justice, by refusing his assent tc 
laws for establishing judiciary powers.—He 
has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and 
the amount and payment of their salaries.— 
He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance.— 
He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures.—He has affected to render the 
military independent of and superior to the 
civil power.—He has combined with others 
to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
laws; giving his assent to their acts of pre¬ 
tended legislation:—For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us:—For 
protecting them, by a mock trial, from pun¬ 
ishment for any murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of these states:— 
For cutting off our trade with all parts of 
the world:—For imposing taxes on us with¬ 
out our consent:—For depriving us in 
many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 
—For transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offences:—For abolish¬ 
ing the free system of English laws in a 
neighboring province, establishing therein 
an arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boundaries so as to render it at once an ex¬ 
ample and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies: 
—For taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering funda¬ 
mentally the forms of our governments:— 
For suspending our own legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever.— 
He has abdicated government here, by de¬ 
claring us out of his protection and waging 
war against us:—He has plundered our seas, 
ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people.—He is at 
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this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty & perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized na¬ 
tion.—He has constrained our fellow citi¬ 
zens taken captive on the high seas to bear 
arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their hands.—^He 
has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavored to bring on the in¬ 
habitants of our frontiers, the merciless In¬ 
dian savages, whose known rule of warfare, 
is an undistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes and conditions. In every stage of 
these oppressions we have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms: Our re¬ 
peated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A prince, whose char¬ 
acter is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler 
of a free people. Nor have we been wanting 
in attentions to our British brethren. We 
have warned them from time to time of at¬ 
tempts by their legislature to extend an un¬ 
warrantable jurisdiction over us. We have 
reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice and mag¬ 
nanimity, and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred to disavow 


these usurpations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connections and correspond¬ 
ence. They too have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which 
denounces our separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in 
war, in peace friends.— 

We, THEREFORE, the representatives 
lo of the United States of America, in General 
Congress assembled, appealing to the Su¬ 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the name and by 
authority of the good people of these colo¬ 
nies, solemnly publish and declare. That 
these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be FREE AND INDEPEND¬ 
ENT STATES; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
20 that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain, is and ought 
to be totally dissolved; and that as free and 
independent states, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alli¬ 
ances, establish commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which independent 
states may of right do.—And for the sup¬ 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence, we 
30 mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor, 
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JAMES MADISON 
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FROM THE FEDERALIST 

X. The Utility of the Union as a Safe¬ 
guard AGAINST Domestic Faction and 
Insurrection ^ 

Among the numerous advantages promised 
by a well-constructed union, none deserves 
to be more accurately developed than its 
tendency to break and control the violence 
of faction. The friend of popular govern¬ 
ments never finds himself so much alarmed 
for their character and fate, as when he con¬ 
templates their propensity to this danger- 

I The title to the selection is that of Number IX, the 
original title to X being ‘The Same Subject Con¬ 
tinued.* The text has been modernized by the editors. 


ous vice. He will not fail, therefore, to set a 
due value on any plan which, without vio¬ 
lating the principles to which he is attached, 
provides a proper cure for it. The instabil¬ 
ity, injustice, and confusion, introduced 
into the public cotmcils have, in truth, been 
40 the mortal diseases under which popular 
governments have ever3rwhere perished; as 
they continue to be the favorite and fruitful 
topics from which the adversaries to liberty 
derive their most specious declamations. 
The valuable improvements made by the 
American constitutions on the popular 
models, both ancient and modern, cannot 
certainly be too much admired; but it would 
be an unwarrantable partiality, to contend 
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that they have as effectually obviated the 
danger on this side, as was wished and ex¬ 
pected. Complaints arc everywhere heard 
from our most considerate and virtuous 
citizens, equally the friends of public and 
private faith, and of public and personal lib¬ 
erty, that our governments are too unstable; 
that the public good is disregarded in the 
conflicts of rival parties; and that measures 
are too often decided, not according to the lo 
rules of justice, and the rights of the minor 
party, but by the superior force of an inter¬ 
ested and overbearing majority. However 
anxiously we may wish that these com¬ 
plaints had no foundation, the evidence of 
known facts will not permit us to deny that 
they are in some degree true. It will be 
found, indeed, on a candid review of our 
situation, that some of the distresses under 
which we labor have been erroneously 20 
charged on the operation of our govern¬ 
ments; but it will be found, at the same 
time, that other causes will not alone ac¬ 
count for many of our heaviest misfortunes; 
and, particularly, for that prevailing and in¬ 
creasing distrust of public engagements, 
and alarm for private rights, which are ech¬ 
oed from one end of the continent to the 
other. These must be chiefly, if not wholly, 
effects of the unsteadiness and injustice 30 
with which a factious spirit has tainted our 
public administrations. 

By a faction, I understand a number of 
citizens, whether amounting to a majority 
or minority of the whole, who are vinited 
and actuated by some common impulse of 
passion, or of interest, adverse to the rights 
of other citizens or to the permanent and 
aggregate interests of the community. 

There are two methods of curing the 40 
mischiefs of faction: the one, by removing 
its causes; the other, by controlling its ef¬ 
fects. 

There are again two methods of remov¬ 
ing the causes of faction: the one, by de¬ 
stroying the liberty which is essential to its 
existence; the other, by giving to every citi¬ 
zen the same opinions, the same passions, 
and the same interests. 

It could never be more truly said than of 50 
the first remedy, that it was worse than the 
disease. Liberty is to faction what air is to 
fire, an aliment without which it instantly 
expires. But it could not be a less folly to 
abolish liberty, which is essential to politi¬ 
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cal life, because it nourishes faction, than it 
would be to wish the annihilation of air, 
which is essential to animal life, because it 
imparts to fire its destructive agency. 

The second expedient is as impracticable 
as the first would be unwise. As long as the 
reason of man continues fallible, and he is 
at liberty to exercise it, different opinions 
will be formed. As long as tlie connection 
subsists between his reason and his self- 
love, his opinions and his passions will have 
a reciprocal influence on each other; and 
the former will be objects to which the lat¬ 
ter will attach themselves. The diversity in 
the faculties of men, from w^hich the rights 
of property originate, is not less an insuper¬ 
able obstacle to an uniformity of interests. 
The protection of these faculties is the first 
object of government. From the protection 
of different and unequal faculties of acquir¬ 
ing property, the possession of different de¬ 
grees and kinds of property immediately 
results; and from the influence of these on 
the sentiments and views of die respective 
proprietors ensues a division of the society 
into different interests and parties. 

The latent causes of faction are thus 
sown in the nature of man; and we see 
them everywhere brought into different 
degrees of activity, according to the differ¬ 
ent circumstances of civil society. A zeal 
for different opinions concerning religion, 
concerning government and many other 
points, as well of speculation as of practice; 
an attachment to different leaders ambi¬ 
tiously contending for pre-eminence and 
power, or to persons of other descriptions 
whose fortunes have been interesting to the 
human passions, have, in turn, divided 
mankind into parties, inflamed them with 
mutual animosity, and rendered them 
much more disposed to vex and oppress 
each other, than to co-operate for their 
common good. So strong is this propensity 
of mankind to fall into mutual animosities, 
that where no substantial occasion presents 
itself, the most frivolous and fanciful dis¬ 
tinctions have been sufficient to kindle 
their unfriendly passions and excite their 
most violent con^cts. But the most com¬ 
mon and durable source of factions has 
been the various and imequal distribution 
of property. Those who hold, and those 
who are without property, have ever 
formed distinct interests in society. Those 
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who are creditors, and those who are debt¬ 
ors, fall under a like discrimination. A 
landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a 
mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with 
many lesser interests, grow up of necessity 
in civilized nations, and divide them into 
different classes, actuated by different sen¬ 
timents and views. The regulation of these 
various and interfering interests forms the 
principal task of modern legislation, and 
involves the spirit of party and faction in 
the necessary and ordinary operations of 
government. 

No man is allowed to be a judge in his 
own cause; because his interest will cer¬ 
tainly bias his judgment, and, not improb¬ 
ably, corrupt his integrity. With equal, nay, 
with greater reason, a body of men are unfit 
to be both judges and parties at the same 
time; yet what are many of the most impor¬ 
tant acts of legislation, but so many judicial 
determinations, not indeed concerning the 
rights of single persons, but concerning the 
rights of large bodies of citizens? and what 
are the different classes of legislators, but 
advocates and parties to the causes which 
they determine? Is a law proposed concern¬ 
ing private debts? It is a question to which 
the creditors are parties on one side, and 
the debtors on the other. Justice ought to 
hold the balance between them. Yet the 
parties are, and must be, themselves the 
judges; and the most numerous party, or, in 
other words, the most powerful faction, 
must be expected to prevail. Shall domestic 
manufactures be encouraged, and in what 
degree by restrictions on foreign manufac¬ 
tures? are questions which would be differ¬ 
ently decided by the landed and the manu¬ 
facturing classes; and probably by neither 
with a sole regard to justice and the public 
good. The apportionment of taxes on the 
various descriptions of property is an act 
which seems to require the most exact im¬ 
partiality; yet there is, perhaps, no legisla¬ 
tive act in which greater opportunity and 
temptation are given to a predominant 
party, to trample on the rules of justice. 
Every shilling with which they overburden 
the inferior number is a shilling saved to 
their own pockets. 

It is in vain to say that enlightened states¬ 
men will be able to adjust these clashing in¬ 
terests, and render them all subservient to 
the pubUc good. Enlightened statesmen will 


not always be at the helm; nor, m man^; 
cases, can such an adjustment be made at 
all, witliout taking into view indirect and 
remote considerations which will rarely 
prevail over the immediate interest which 
one party may find in disregarding the 
rights of another, or the good of the whole. 

The inference to which we are brought is 
that the causes of faction cannot be re- 
lo moved, and that relief is only to be sought 
in the means of controlling its effects. 

If a faction consists of less than a major¬ 
ity, relief is supplied by the republican 
principle, which enables the majority to de¬ 
feat its sinister views by regular vote. It 
may clog the administration, it may con¬ 
vulse the society; but it will be unable to 
execute and mask its violence under the 
forms of the constitution. When a majority 
20 is included in a faction, the form of popular 
government, on the other hand, enables it 
to sacrifice to its ruling passion or interest 
both the public good and the rights of 
other citizens. To secure the public good, 
and private rights, against the danger of 
such a faction, and at the same time to pre¬ 
serve the spirit and the form of popular 
government, is then the great object to 
which our inquiries are directed. Let me 
30 add that it is tlie great desideratum by 
which alone this form of government can 
be rescued from the opprobrium under 
which it has so long labored, and be recom¬ 
mended to the esteem and adoption of 
mankind. 

By what means is this object attainable? 
Evidently by one of two only. Either the 
existence of the same passion or interest in 
a majority, at the same time, must be pre- 
40 vented; or the majority, having such co¬ 
existent passion or interest, must be ren¬ 
dered, by their number and local situation, 
unable to concert and carry into effect 
schemes of oppression. If the impulse and 
the opportunity be suffered to coincide, we 
well know that neither moral nor religious 
motives can be relied on as an adequate 
control. They are not found to be such on 
the injustice and violence of individuals, 
50 and lose their efficacy in proportion to the 
number combined together; that is, in pro¬ 
portion as their efficacy becomes needful. 

From this view of the subject, it may be 
concluded that a pure democracy, by which 
I mean a society consisting of a small num- 
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ber of citizens, who assemble and adminis¬ 
ter the government in person, can admit of 
no cure for the mischiefs of faction. A com¬ 
mon passion or interest will, in almost every 
case, be felt by a majority of the whole; a 
communication and concert results from 
the form of government itself; and there is 
nothing to check the inducements to sac¬ 
rifice the weaker party or an obnoxious 
individual. Hence it is that such dcmoc- lo 
racies have ever been spectacles of tur¬ 
bulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security, 
or the rights of property, and have in gen¬ 
eral been as short in their lives as they 
have been violent in their deaths. Theo¬ 
retic politicians, who have patronized this 
species of government, have erroneously 
supposed that by reducing mankind to a 
perfect equality in their political rights, 20 
they would at the same time be perfectly 
equalized and assimilated in their posses¬ 
sions, their opinions, and their passions. 

A republic, by which I mean a govern¬ 
ment in which the scheme of representa¬ 
tion takes place, opens a different prospect, 
and promises the cure for which we are 
seeking. Let us examine the points in 
which it varies from pure democracy, and 
we shall comprehend both the nature of 30 
the cure and the efficacy wliich it must de¬ 
rive from the union. 

The two great points of difference be¬ 
tween a democracy and a republic are: 
first, the delegation of the government, in 
the latter, to a small number of citizens 
elected by the rest; secondly, the greater 
number of citizens, and greater sphere of 
country, over which the latter may be ex¬ 
tended. 40 

The effect of the first difference is, on 
the one hand, to refine and enlarge the 
public views, by passing them through the 
medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose 
wisdom may best discern the true interest 
of their country, and whose patriotism and 
love of justice will be least likely to sacrifice 
It to temporary or partial considerations. 
Under such a regulation, it may well hap¬ 
pen that the public voice, pronounced by so 
the representatives of the people, will be 
more consonant to the public good than if 
pronounced by the people themselves, con¬ 
vened for the purpose. On the other hand, 
the effect may be inverted. Men of factious 
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tempers, of local prejudices, or of sinister 
designs, may by intrigue, by corruption, or 
by other means, first obtain the suffrages, 
and then betray the interests of the people. 
The question resulting is, whether small 
or extensive republics are most favorable 
to the election of proper guardians of the 
public weal; and it is clearly decided in 
favor of the latter by two obvious con¬ 
siderations. 

In the first place, it is to be remarked 
that, however small the republic may be, 
the representatives must be raised to a cer¬ 
tain number, in order to guard against the 
cabals of a few; and that, however large it 
may be, they must be limited to a certain 
number, in order to guard against the con¬ 
fusion of a multitude. Hence, the number 
of representatives in the two cases not 
being in proportion to that of the constit¬ 
uents, and being proportionally greatest 
in the small republic, it follows that if the 
proportion of fit characters be not less in 
the large than in the small republic, the 
former will present a greater option, and 
consequently a greater probability of a fit 
choice. 

In the next place, as each representa¬ 
tive will be chosen by a greater number of 
citizens in the large than in the small re¬ 
public, it will be more difficult for unworthy 
candidates to practise with success the 
vicious arts, by which elections are too 
often carried; and the suffrages of the 
people, being more free, will be more likely 
to center in men who possess the most at¬ 
tractive merit and the most diffusive and 
established characters. 

It must be confessed that in this, as in 
most other cases, there is a mean, on both 
sides of which inconveniences will be 
found to lie. By enlarging too much the 
number of electors, you render the repre¬ 
sentative too little acquainted with all their 
local circumstances and lesser interests; as 
by reducing it too much, you render him 
unduly attached to these, and too little fit 
to comprehend and pursue great and na¬ 
tional objects. The federal constitution 
forms a happy combination in this re¬ 
spect; the great and aggregate interests 
being referred to the national, the local and 
particular to the state legislatures. 

The other point of difference is, the 
greater number of citizens and extent of 
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territory which may be brought within the 
compass of republican than of democratic 
government; and it is tliis circumstance 
principally which renders factious com¬ 
binations less to be dreaded in the former 
than in the latter. The smaller the society, 
the fewer probably will be the distinct 
parties and interests composing it; the 
fewer the distinct parties and interests, the 
more frequently will a majority be found lo 
of the same party; and the smaller the num¬ 
ber of individuals composing a majority, 
and the smaller the compass within which 
they are placed, the more easily will they 
concert and execute their plans of oppres¬ 
sion. Extend the sphere, and you take in a 
greater variety of parties and interests; you 
make it less probable that a majority of the 
whole will have a common motive to in¬ 
vade the rights of other citizens; or if such 20 
a common motive exists, it will be more 
difficult for all who feel it to discover their 
own strength, and to act in unison with 
each other. Besides other impediments, it 
may be remarked that where there is a con¬ 
sciousness of unjust or dishonorable pur¬ 
poses, commtmication is always checked 
by distrust, in proportion to the number 
whose concurrence is necessary. 

Hence, it clearly appears that the same 30 
advantage which a republic has over a 
democracy, in controlling the effects of 
faction, is enjoyed by a large over a small 
republic—is enjoyed by the union over the 
states composing it. Does this advantage 
consist in the substitution of representa¬ 
tives, whose enlightened views and vir¬ 
tuous sentiments render them superior to 
local prejudices, and to schemes of injus¬ 
tice? It will not be denied that the repre- 40 
sentation of the union will be most likely 


to possess these requisite endowmetrts. 
Does it consist in the greater security 
afforded by a greater variety of parties, 
against the event of any one party being able 
to outnumber and oppress the rest? In an 
equal degree does the increased variety of 
parties, comprised within the union, in¬ 
crease this security. Docs it, in fine, con¬ 
sist in the greater obstacles opposed to the 
concert and accomplishment of the secret 
wishes of an unjust and interested majority? 
Here, again, the extent of the union gives 
it the most palpable advantage. 

The influence of factious leaders may 
kindle a flame within their particular 
states, but will be unable to spread a gen¬ 
eral conflagration through the other states. 
A religious sect may degenerate into a 
political faction in a part of the confeder¬ 
acy; but the variety of sects dispersed over 
the entire face of it, must secure the national 
councils against any danger from that 
source. A rage for paper money, for an abo¬ 
lition of debts, for an equal division of prop¬ 
erty, or for any other improper or wicked 
project, will be less apt to pervade the 
whole body of the union, than a particular 
member of it; in the same proportion as 
such a malady is more likely to taint a 
particular county or district, than an entire 
state. 

In the extent and proper structure of the 
union, therefore, we behold a republican 
remedy for the diseases most incident to 
republican government. And according to 
the degree of pleasure and pride we feel in 
being republicans, ought to be our zeal in 
cherishing the spirit and supporting the 
character of federalists. 

Publius. 

1787 1788 


THOMAS GODFREY 

1736-1763 


THE INVITATION 
Damon 

Haste! Sylvia! haste, my charming Maid! 

Let’s leave these fashionable toys; 
Let’s seek the shelter of some shade. 

And revel in ne’er fading joys. 

•See spring in liv’ry gay appears, 


And winter’s chilly blasts are fled; 

Each grove its leafy honours rears. 

And meads their lovely verdure spread! 

Sylvia 

Yes Damon, glad I’ll quit the town. 

Its gaities now languid seem; 10 

Then sweets to luxury unknown 
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We’ll taste, and sip th’untainted stream. 
In Summer’s sultry noon-tide heat 
I’ll lead thee to the shady grove; 

There hush thy cares, or pleas’d repeat 
Those vows that won my soul to love. 

Damon 

When o’er the mountain peeps the dawn. 
And round her ruddy beauties play. 

I’ll wake my Love to view the lawn. 

Or hear the warblers hail the day. 20 
But, without thee, the rising morn 
In vain awakes the cooling breeze. 

In vain does nature’s face adorn; 

Without my Sylvia nought can please. 

Sylvia 

At night, when universal gloom 

Hides the bright prospect from our view. 
When the gay groves give up their bloom. 
And verdant meads their lovely hue; 

Tho’ fleeting spectres round me move. 
When in thy circling arms I’m prest, 30 
I’ll hush my rising fears with love. 

And sink in slumber on thy breast. 

Damon 

The new-blown rose, whilst on its leaves 
Yet the bright scented dew-drops found, 
Pleas’d on thy bosom, whilst it heaves. 

Shall shake its hcav’nly fragrance round. 
Then mingled sweets the sense shall raise. 
Then mingled beauties catch the eye; 
What pleasure on such charms to gaze! 
What rapture ’mid such sweets to lie! 40 

Sylvia 

How sweet thy words!—but, Damon 
cease. 

Nor strive to fix me ever here; 

Too well you know these accents please. 
That oft have fill’d my ravished ear. 
Come, lead me to these promis’d joys 
That dwelt so lately on thy tongue; 

Direct me by thy well known voice. 

And calm my transports with thy song! 
1758 1765 

A DITHYRAMBIC ON WINE 

I 

Come! let Mirth our hours employ, 

The jolly God inspires; 

The rosy juice our bosom fires, 

And tunes our souls to joy. 


See, great Bacchus now descending. 

Gay, with blushing honours crown’d; 
Sprightly Mirth and Love attending. 
Around him wait. 

In smiling state— 

Let Echo resound, 10 

Let Echo resound 

The joyful news all around. 

2 

Fond Mortals come, if love perplex. 

In Wine relief you’ll find; 

Who’d whine for woman’s giddy sex 
More fickle than the wind? 

If beauty’s bloom thy fancy warms. 

Here, see her shine, 

Cloth’d in superior charms; 

More lovely than the blushing mom, 20 
When first the op’ning day 
Bedecks the thorn, 

And makes the meadows gay. 

Here see her in her crystal shrine; 

See and adore; confess her all divine. 

The Queen of Love and Joy. 

Heed not thy Chloe’s scorn— 

This sparkling glass. 

With winning grace, , 

Shall ever meet thy fond embrace, 30 

And never, never, never cloy, 

No never, never cloy. 

3 

Here, Poet! see, Castalia’s spring— 

Come, give me a bumper. I’ll mount to the 
skies. 

Another, another—’Tis done! I arise; 

On fancy’s wing, 

I mount, I sing. 

And now, sublime, 

Parnassus’ lofty top I climb— 

But hark! what sounds are these I hear, 40 
Soft as the dream of her in love. 

Or Zephyr’s whisp’ring thro’ the Grove? 
And now, more solemn far than fim’ral 
woe. 

The heavy numbers flow! 

And now again, 

The varied strain. 

Grown louder and bolder, strikes quick on 
the ear, 

And thrills thro’ ev’ry vein. 

4 

’Tis Pindar’s song! 

His softer notes the fanning gales 10 
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Waft across the spicy vales. 

While, thro’ the air. 

Loud whirlwinds bear 
The harsher notes along. 

Inspir’d by Wine, 

He leaves the lazy crowd below. 

Who never dar’d to peep abroad. 

And, mounting to his native sky. 

For ever there shall shine. 

No more I’ll plod 6 o 

The beaten road^ 

Like him inspir’d, like him I’ll mount on 
high; 

Like his my strain shall flow. 


5 

Haste, ye Mortals! leave your sorrow; 

Let pleasure crown to-day—to-morrow 
Yield to fate. 

Join the universal chorus, 

Bacchus reigns 
Ever great; 

Bacchus reigns 70 

Ever glorious— 

Hark! the joyful groves rebound. 

Sporting breezes catch the sound. 

And tell to hill and dale around— 

‘Bacchus reigns’— 

While far away. 

The busy Echoes die away. 

1765 


FRANCIS HOPKINSON 

1737-1791 


THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS' 

Gallants attend and hear a friend. 

Trill forth harmonious ditty. 

Strange things I’ll tell which late befel 
In Philadelphia city. 

’Twas early day, as poets say. 

Just when the sun was rising, 

A soldier stood on a log of wood. 

And saw a thing surprising. 

As in amaze he stood to gaze. 

The truth can’t be denied, sir, 10 

He spied a score of kegs or more 
Come floating down the tide, sir. 

A sailor too in jerkin blue. 

This strange appearance viewing. 

First damn’d his eyes, in great surprise. 
Then said some mischief’s brewing. 

These kegs. I’m told, the rebels bold. 
Pack’d up like pickling herring; 

I ‘This ballad was occasioned by a real incident. Certain 
machines, in the form of kegs, charg’d with gun 
powder, were sent down the river to annoy the British 
shipping then at Philadelphia. The danger of these 
machines being discovered, the British manned the 
wharfs and shipping, and discharged their small arms 
and cannons at every thing they saw floating in the 
river during the ebb tide.* Author’s note. Miscellaneous 
BfS(0'^(Philadelphia, 1 792),III, 173* 


And they’re come down t’attack the town. 
In this new way of ferrying. 20 

The soldier flew, the sailor too. 

And scar’d almost to death, sir. 

Wore out their shoes, to spread the news. 
And ran till out of breath, sir. 

Now up and down throughout the town. 
Most frantic scenes were acted; 

And some ran here, and others there. 

Like men almost distracted. 

Some fire cry’d, which some denied. 

But said the earth had quaked; 30 

And girls and boys, with hideous noise. 

Ran thro’ the streets half naked. 

Sir William he, snug as a flea, 

Lay all this time a snoring. 

Nor dream’d of harm as he lay warm;. 

In bed with Mrs. Loring. 

Now in a fright, he starts upright, 

Awak’d by such a clatter; 

He rubs both eyes, and boldly cries. 

For God’s sake, what’s the matter? 40 

At his bed-side he then espy’d. 

Sir Erskine at command, sir. 

Upon one foot, he had one boot. 

And th’other in his hand, sir. 
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‘Arise, arise,’ Sir Erskine cries, 

‘The rebels—more’s the pity, 

‘Without a boat are all afloat, 

‘And rang’d before the city. 

‘The motley crew, in vessels new, 

‘With Satan for their guide, sir. 50 

‘Pack’d up in bags, or wooden kegs, 

‘Come driving down the tide, sir. 

‘Therefore prepare for bloody war, 

‘These kegs must all be routed, 

‘Or surely we despised shall be, 

‘And British courage doubted.’ 

The royal band, now ready stand 
All rang’d in dread array, sir. 

With stomach stout to see it out. 

And make a bloody, day, sir. 60 

The cannons roar from shore to shore. 

The small arms make a rattle; 

Since wars began I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle. 

The rebel dales, the rebel vales, 

With rebel trees surrounded; 

The distant wood, the hills and floods. 

With rebel echoes sounded. 

The fish below swam to and fro, 

Attack’d from ev’ry quarter; 70 

Why sure, thought they, the devil’s to pay, 
’Mongst folks above the water. 

The kegs, ’tis said, tho’ strongly made. 

Of rebel staves and hoops, sir. 

Could not oppose their powerful foes, 

The conqu’ring British troops, sir. 

From morn to night these men of might 
Display’d amazing courage; 

And when the sun was fairly down. 

Retir’d to sup their porrage. 
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An hundred men with each a pen. 

Or more upon my word, sir. 

It is most true would be too few. 

Their valour to record, sir. 

Such feats did they perform that day. 
Against these wick’d kegs, sir, 

That years to come, if they get home. 
They’ll make their boasts and brags, sir. 

1792 


SONG 

1 

My gen’rous heart disdains 
The slave of love to be, 

I scorn liis servile chains. 

And boast my liberty. 

This whining 
And pining 

And wasting with care. 

Are not to my taste, be she ever so fair. 

2 

Shall a girl’s capricious frown 

Sink my noble spirits down? >0 

Shall a face of white and red 

Make me droop my silly head? 

Shall I set me down and sigh 
For an eye-brow or an eye? 

For a braided lock of hair. 

Curse my fortune and despair? 

My gen’rous heart disdains, &c. 

3 

Still uncertain is to-morrow. 

Not quite certain is to-day— 

Shall I waste my time in sorrow? 20 
Shall I languish life away? 

All because a cruel maid. 

Hath not Love with Love repaid. 

My gen’rous heart disdains, &c. 

V/ 
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FROM M’FINGAL 

The Liberty Pole ^ 

Now warm with ministerial ire. 

Fierce sallied forth our loyal ’Squire, 

And on his striding steps attends 
His desperate clan of Tory friends. 

When sudden met his wrathful eye 
A pole ascending through the sky. 

Which numerous throngs of whiggish race 
Were raising in the market-place. 

Not higher school-boys’ kites aspire. 

Or royal mast, or country spire; 10 

Like spears at Brobdignagian tilting. 

Or Satan’s walking-staff in Milton. 

And on its top, the flag unfurl’d 
Waved triumph o’er the gazing world. 
Inscribed with inconsistent types 
Of Liberty and thirteen stripes. 

Beneath, the crowd without delay 
The dedication-rites essay. 

And gladly pay, in ancient fashion. 

The ceremonies of libation; 20 

While briskly to each patriot lip 
Walks eager round the inspiring flip: 
Delicious draught! whose powers inherit 
The quintessence of public spirit; 

Which whoso tastes, perceives his mind 
To nobler politics refined; 

Or roused to martial controversy, 

I The selection is Canto 3 of M^FingaU the text being 
that of the author’s revision published in 1820. The 
first two cantos tell of the Tory M’Fingal’s heated 
arguments at his local town meeting. These were first 
published in 1776, but the third and fourtli cantos did 
not appear until 1782. 

‘Trumbull himself refuted the charge that his poem 
is merely an imitation of Hudibras. In his impub- 
lished “Critical Reflections” he wrote: “The Critical 
Reader will discern, that I have rather proposed to 
myself Swift and Churchill as models in my Hudi- 
brastic writings, than the Author of Hudibras. I have 
sometimes had Butler’s manner in my eye, for a few 
lines, but was soon forced to quit it. Indeed his kind of 
wit and the oddity of his Comparisons was in my 
Opinion never well imitated by any man, nor ever will 
be.” In 1785 he reverted to the subject in his reply to a 
letter from the Marquis de Chastcllux. On this occa¬ 
sion he called attention to the major distinction be¬ 
tween the two poems: “In the style, I have preferred 
the high burlesque to the low (which is the style of 
Hudibras)i not only as more agreeable to my own taste, 
but as it readily admits a transition to the grave, ele¬ 
vated or sublime. ...” * Cowie, John Trunibull 
(Chapel HiU,N.C.,i 936 ),i 5 l. 


As from transforming cups of Circe; 

Or warm’d with Homer’s nectar’d liquor. 
That fill’d the veins of gods with ichor. 30 
At hand for new supplies in store. 

The tavern opes its friendly door. 

Whence to and fro the waiters run. 

Like bucket-men at fires in town. 

Then with three shouts that tore the sky, 
’Tis consecrate to Liberty. 

To guard it from th’ attacks of Tories, 

A grand committee cull’d of four is; 

Who foremost on the patriot spot. 

Had bought the flip, and paid the shot. 40 
By this, M’Fingal with his train 
Advanced upon th’ adjacent plain. 

And full with loyalty possest. 

Pour’d forth the zeal, that fired his breast. 
‘What mad-brain’d rebel gave commis¬ 
sion. 

To raise this May-pole of sedition? 

Like Babel, rear’d by bawling throngs. 

With like confusion too of tongues. 

To point at heaven and summon down 
The thunders of the British crown? 50 

Say, will this paltry pole secure 
Your forfeit heads from Gage’s power? 
Attack’d by heroes brave and crafty. 

Is this to stand your ark of safety; 

Or driven by Scottish laird and laddie. 
Think ye to rest beneath its shadow? 

When bombs, like fiery serpents, fly. 

And balls rush hissing through the sky. 

Will this vile pole, devote to freedom. 

Save like the Jewish pole in Edom; 60 
Or like the brazen snake of Moses, 

Cure your crackt skulls and batter’d noses? 

‘Ye dupes to every factious rogue 
And tavern-prating demagogue. 

Whose tongue but rings, with sound more 
full. 

On th’ empty drumhead of his skull. 

Behold you not what noisy fools 
Use you, worse simpletons, for tools? 

For Liberty, in your own by-sense. 

Is but for crimes a patent license; jo 

To break of law th’ Egyptian yoke. 

And throw the world in common stock; 
Reduce all grievances and ills 
To Magna Charta of your wills; 

Establish cheats and frauds and nonsense. 
Framed to the model of your conscience; 
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Cry justice down, as out of fashion. 

And fix its scale of depreciation; 

Defy all creditors to trouble ye. 

And keep new years of Jewish jubilee; so 
Drive judges out, like Aaron’s calves. 

By jurisdiction of wliite staves. 

And make the bar and bench and steeple 
Submit t’ our Sovereign Lord, The People; 
By plunder rise to power and glory. 

And brand all property, as Tory; 

Expose all wares to lawful seizures 
By mobbers or monopolizers; 

Break heads and windows and the peace. 
For your own interest and increase; 90 
Dispute and pray and fight and groan 
For public good, and mean your own; 
Prevent the law by fierce attacks 
From quitting scores upon your backs; 

Lay your old dread, the gallows, low. 

And seize the stocks, your ancient foe. 

And turn them to convenient engines 
To wreak your patriotic vengeance: 

While all, your rights who understand. 
Confess them in their owner’s hand; 100 
And when by clamours and confusions. 
Your freedom’s grown a public nuisance. 
Cry “Liberty,” with powerful yearning. 

As he does, “Fire!” whose house is 
burning; 

Though he already has much more 
Than he can find occasion for. 

While every clown, that tills the plains. 
Though bankrupt in estate and brains. 

By this new light transform’d to traitor. 
Forsakes his plough to turn dictator, no 
Starts an haranguing chief of Whigs, 

And drags you by the ears, like pigs. 

All bluster, arm’d with factious license. 
New-born at once to politicians. 

Each leather-apron’d dunce, grown wise. 
Presents his forward face t’ advise. 

And tatter’d legislators meet. 

From every workshop through the street. 
His goose the tailor finds new use in. 

To patch and turn the Constitution; 120 
The blacksmith comes with sledge and grate 
To iron-bind the wheels of state; 

The quack forbears his patients’ souse. 

To purge the Council and the House; 

The tinker quits his moulds and doxies. 

To cast assembly-men and proxies. 

From dimghills deep of blackest hue. 

Your dirt-bred patriots spring to view. 

To wealth and power and honors rise. 

Like new-wing’d maggots chang’d to flies. 
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And fluttering round in high parade, 131 

Strut in the robe, or gay cockade. 

See Arnold quits, for ways more certain. 

His bankrupt-perj’ries for his fortune, 
Brews rum no longer in his store. 

Jockey and skipper now no more. 

Forsakes his warehouses and docks., 

And writs of slander for the pox; 

And cleansed by patriotism from shame. 
Grows General of the foremost name. 140 
For in this ferment of the stream 
The dregs have work’d up to the brim. 

And, by the rule of topsy-turvies. 

The scum stands foaming on the surface. 
You’ve caus’d your pyramid t’ ascend. 

And set it on the little end. 

Like Hudibras, your empire’s made. 

Whose crupper had o’ertopped his head. 
You’ve push’d and turn’d the whole 
world up¬ 
side down, and got yourselves at top, 150 
While all the great ones of your state 
Are crush’d beneath the popular weight; 
Nor can you boast, this present hour. 

The shadow of the form of power. 

For what’s your Congress, or its end? 

A power t’ advise and recommend; 

To call forth troops, adjust your quotas— 
And yet no soul is bound to notice; 

To pawn your faith to th’ utmost limit. 

But cannot bind you to redeem it; 160 

And, when in want no more in them lies 
Than begging from your State-Assemblies; 
Can utter oracles of dread. 

Like friar Bacon’s brazen head. 

But when a faction dares dispute ’em. 

Has ne’er an arm to execute ’em: 

As tho’ you chose supreme dictators. 

And put them under conservators. 

You’ve but pursued the self-same way 
With Shakespeare’s Trinc’lo in the play; 
“You shall be Viceroys here, ’tis true, 171 
But we’ll be Viceroys over you.” 

What wild confusion hence must ensue? 
Tho’ common danger yet cements you: 

So some wreck’d vessel, all in shatters, 

Is held up by surrounding waters. 

But stranded, when the pressure ceases. 
Falls by its rottenness to pieces. 

And fall it must! if wars were ended. 

You’ll ne’er have sense enough to mend it: 
But creeping on by low intrigues, 181 

Like vermin of a hundred legs, 

’Twill find as short a life assign’d. 

As all things else of reptile kind. 
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Your Commonwealth’s a common harlot. 
The property of every varlet; 

Which now in taste, and full employ. 

All sorts admire, as all enjoy: 

But soon a batter’d strumpet grown, 

You’ll curse and drum her out of town. 190 
Such is the government you chose; 

For this you bade the world be foes; 

For this, so mark’d for dissolution. 

You scorn the British Constitution, 

That constitution form’d by sages. 

The wonder of all modern ages; 

Which owns no failure in reality. 

Except corruption and venality; 

And merely proves the adage just. 

That best things spoil’d corrupt to worst: 

So man supreme in earthly station, 201 
And mighty lord of this creation. 

When once his corse is dead as herring. 
Becomes the most offensive carrion. 

And sooner breeds the plague, ’tis found, 
Than all beasts rotting on the ground. 

Yet with republics to dismay us. 

You’ve call’d up Anarchy from chaos. 

With all the followers of her school. 

Uproar and Rage and wild Misrule: 210 

For whom this rout of Whigs distracted. 
And ravings dire of every crack’d head; 
These new-cast legislative engines 
Of County-meetings and Conventions; 
Committees vile of correspondence. 

And mobs, whose tricks have almost 
undone’s: 

While reason fails to check your course. 

And Loyalty’s kick’d out of doors. 

And Folly, like inviting landlord, 

Hoists on your poles her royal standard; 220 
While the king’s friends, in doleful dumps. 
Have worn their courage to the stumps. 

And leaving George in sad disaster. 

Most sinfully deny their master. 

What furies raged when you, in sea. 

In shape of Indians, drown’d the tea; 

When your gay sparks, fatigued to watch it. 
Assumed the moggison and hatchet. 

With wampum’d blankets hid their laces. 
And like their sweethearts, primed their 

faces: 230 

While not a red-coat dared oppose. 

And scarce a Tory show’d his nose; 

While Hutchinson, for sure retreat. 
Manoeuvred to his country seat. 

And thence affrighted, in the suds. 

Stole off bareheaded through the woods. 
‘Have you not roused your mobs to join. 


And make Mandamus-men resign. 

Call’d forth each dufiil-drest curmudgeon. 
With dirty trousers and white bludgeon, 240 
Forced all our Councils through the land. 
To yield their necks at your command; 
While paleness marks their late disgraces, 
Through all their rueful length of faces? 

‘Have you not caused as woeful work 
In our good city of New-York, 

When all the rabble, well cockaded. 

In triumph through the streets paraded. 
And mobb’d the Tories, scared their 
spouses. 

And ransack’d all the custom-houses; 250 
Made such a tumult, bluster, jarring. 

That mid the clash of tempests warring. 
Smith’s weather-cock, in veers forlorn. 
Could hardly tell which way to turn? 

Burn’d effigies of higher powers. 

Contrived in planetary hours; 

As witches with clay-images 
Destroy or torture whom they please: 

Till fired with rage, th’ungrateful club 
Spared not your best friend, Beelzebub, 260 
O’erlook’d his favors, and forgot 
The reverence due his cloven foot. 

And in the selfsame furnace frying. 

Stew’d him, and North and Bute and 
Tryon? 

Did you not, in as vile and shallow way. 
Fright our poor Philadelphian, Galloway, 
Your Congress, when the loyal ribald 
Belied, berated and bescribbled? 

What ropes and halters did you send. 
Terrific emblems of his end, 270 

Till, least he’d hang in more than effigy. 
Fled in a fog the trembling refugee? 

Now rising in progression fatal, 

Have you not ventured to give battle? 

When Treason chaced our heroes troubled. 
With rusty gun, and leathern doublet; 
Turn’d all stone-walls and groves and 
bushes. 

To batteries arm’d with blunderbusses; 

And with deep wounds that fate portend, 
Gaul’d many a Briton’s latter end; 280 
Drove them to Boston, as in jail. 

Confined without mainprize or bail. 

Were not these deeds enough betimes. 

To heap the measure of your crimes: 

But in this loyal town and dwelling. 

You raise these ensigns of rebellion? 

’Tis done! fair Mercy shuts her door; 

And Vengeance now shall sleep no more. 
Rise then, my friends, in terror rise. 
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And sweep this scandal from the skies. 290 
You’ll see their Dagon^ though well 
jointed. 

Will shrink before the Lord’s anointed. 

And like old Jericho’s proud wall, 

Before our ram’s horns prostrate fall.’ 

This said, our ’Squire, yet undismay’d. 
Call’d forth the Constable to aid; 

And bade him read, in nearer station. 

The Riot-act and Proclamation. 

He swift, advancing to the ring, 299 

Began, 'Our Sovereign Lord, the King’— 
When thousand clam’rous tongues he hears 
And clubs and stones assail his ears. 

To fly was vain; to fight was idle; 

By foes encompass’d in the middle. 

His hope, in stratagems, he found. 

And fell right craftily to ground: 

Then crept to seek an hiding place, 

’Twas all he could, beneath a brace; 

Where soon the conqu’ring crew espied 
him. 

And where he lurk’d, they caught and tied 
him. 310 

At once with resolution fatal. 

Both Whigs and Tories rush’d to battle. 
Instead of weapons, cither band 
Seized on such arms, as came to hand. 

And as famed Ovid paints th’ adventures 
Of wrangling Lapithas and Centaurs, 

Who at their feast, by Bacchus led. 

Threw bottles at each other’s head; 

And these arms failing in their scuffles, 
Attack’d with andirons, tongs, and shovels: 
So clubs and billets, staves and stones 321 
Met fierce, encount’ring every sconce. 

And cover’d o’er with knobs and pains 
Each void receptacle for brains: 

Their clamours rend the skies around. 

The hills rebellow to the sound; 

And many a groan increas’d the din 
From batter’d nose and broken shin. 
M’Fingal, rising at the word. 

Drew forth his old militia-sword; 330 

Thrice cry’d ‘King George,’ as erst in 
distress, 

Knights of romance invoked a mistress. 

And brandishing the blade in air. 

Struck terror through th’ opposing war. 
The Whigs, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion, shrunk behind. 

With whirling steel around address’d. 
Fierce through their thickest throng he 
press’d, 

CWho roll’d on either side in arch, 
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Like Red Sea waves in Israel’s march) 340 
And like a meteor rushing through. 

Struck on their pole a vengeful blow. 
Around, the Whigs, of clubs and stones 
Discharged whole vollies, in platoons. 

That o’er in whistling fury fly; 

But not a foe dares venture nigh. 

And now perhaps with glory crown’d 
Our ’Squire had fell’d the pole to ground. 
Had not some Pow’r, a Whig at heart. 
Descended down and took their part; 350 
(Whether ’twere Pallas, Mars, or Iris, 

’Tis scarce worth while to make inquiries) 
Who at the nick of time alarming. 

Assumed the solemn form of Chairman, 
Address’d a Whig, in cv’ry scene 
The stoutest wrestler on the green. 

And pointed where the spade was found. 
Late used to set their pole in ground. 

And urged, with equal arms and might. 

To dare our ’Squire to single fight.^ 360 
The Whig thus arm’d, untaught to yield. 
Advanced tremendous to the field: 

Nor did M’Fingal shun the foe. 

But stood to brave the desp’rate blow; 

While all the party gazed, suspended 
To see the deadly combat ended; 

And Jove in equal balance weigh’d 
The sword against the brandish’d spade. 

He weigh’d; but lighter than a dream. 

The sword flew up, and kick’d the beam. 
Our ’Squire on tiptoe rising fair 371 

Lifts high a noble stroke in air. 

Which hung not, but like dreadful engines, 
Descended on his foe in vengeance. 

But ah! in danger, with dishonor 
The sword, perfidious, fails its owner; 

That sword, which oft had stood its ground. 
By huge trainbands encircled round; 

And on the bench, with blade right loyal. 
Had won the day at many a trial, 380 

Of stones and clubs had braved th’ alarms. 
Shrunk from these new Vulcanian arms. 
The spade, so temper’d from the sledge. 
Nor keen nor solid harm’d its edge. 

Now met it, from his arm of might. 
Descending with steep force to smite; 

The blade snapp’d short—and from his 
hand. 

With rust embrown’d the glittering sand. 

1 ‘The learned reader will readily observe the allusions 
in this scene to the single combats of Paris and Mene- 
laus in Homer, ^neas and Turnus in Virgil, and 
Michael and Satan in Milton.* Author’s note, M'Pingal 
(Hartford,Conn.,i782),59. 
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Swift turn’d M’Fingal at the view, 

And call’d to aid th’ attendant crew, 390 
In vain: the Tories all had run. 

When scarce the fight was well begun; 

Their setting wigs he saw decreas’d 
Far in th’ horizon tow’rd the west. 

Amazed he view’d the shameful sight. 

And saw no refuge, but in flight: 

But age unwieldy check’d his pace, 

Though fear had wing’d his flying race; 

For not a trifling prize at stake; 

No less than great M’Fingal’s back. 400 
With legs and arms he work’d his course. 
Like rider that outgoes his horse. 

And labor’d hard to get away, as * 

Old Satan struggling on through chaos; 

’TiU looking back, he spied in rear 
The spade-arm'd chief advanced too near: 
Then stopp’d and seized a stone that lay 
An ancient landmark near the way; 

Nor shall we, as old bards have done. 

Affirm it weigh’d an hundred ton; 410 
But such a stone, as at a shift 
A modern might suffice to lift. 

Since men, to credit their enigmas. 

Are dwindled down to dwarfs and pigmies. 
And giants exiled with their cronies 
To Brobdignags and Patagonias. 

But while our Hero turn’d him round. 

And tugg’d to raise it from the ground. 

The fatal spade discharged a blow 
Tremendous on his rear below: 420 

His bent knee fail’d, and void of strength 
Stretch’d on the ground his manly length. 
Like ancient oak o’erturn’d, he lay. 

Or tower to tempests fall’n a prey. 

Or mountain sunk with all his pines. 

Or flow’r, the plow to dust consigns. 

And more things else—but all men know 
’em. 

If slightly versed in epic poem. 

At once the crew, at this dread crisis. 

Fall on, and bind him, ere he rises; 430 
And with loud shouts and joyful soul. 
Conduct him prisoner to the pole. 

When now the mob in lucky hour 
Had got their en’mies in their power. 

They first proceed, by grave command. 

To take the Constable in hand. 

Then from the pole’s sublimest top 
The active crew let down the rope. 

At once its other end in haste bind. 

And make it fast upon his waistband; 440 
Till like the earth, as stretch’d on tenter, 

" *ln Milton.’ Author’s notes ibid.«6x. 


He hung self-balanc’d on his centre. 

Then upwards, all hands hoisting sail. 

They swung him, like a keg of ale. 

Till to the pinnacle in height 
He vaulted, like balloon or kite. 

As Socrates of old at first did. 

To aid philosophy get hoisted. 

And found his thoughts flow strangely 
clear. 

Swung in a basket in mid air: ^ 450 

Our culprit thus, in purer sky. 

With like advantage raised his eye. 

And looking forth in prospect wide. 

His Tory errors clearly spied. 

And from his elevated station. 

With bawling voice began addressing. 

‘Good Gentlemen and friends and kin. 
For heaven’s sake hear, if not for mine! 

1 here renounce the Pope, the Turks, 

The King, the Devil, and all their works; 
And win, set me but once at ease, 461 

Turn Whig or Christian, what you please; 
And always mind your laws so justly. 
Should I live long as old Methus’lah, 

I’ll never join in British rage. 

Nor help Lord North, nor Gen’ral Gage; 
Nor lift my gun in future fights. 

Nor take away your Charter-rights; 

Nor overcome your new-raised levies. 
Destroy your towns, nor burn your navies; 
Nor cut your poles down while I’ve breath. 
Though rais’d more thick than hatchel- 

teeth; 472 

But leave King George and all his elves 
To do their conqu’ring work themselves.’ 
This said, they lower’d him down in 
state. 

Spread at all points, like falling cat; 

But took a vote first on the question. 

That they’d accept this full confession. 

And to their fellowship and favor. 

Restore him on his good behaviour. 480 

Not so, our ’Squire submits to rule. 

But stood heroic as a mule. 

‘You’ll find it all in vain,’ quoth he, 

‘To play your rebel tricks on me. 

All punishments the world can render, 
Serve only to provoke th’ offender; 

The will gains strength from treatment 
horrid. 

As hides grow harder when they’re curried. 
No man e’er felt the halter draw, 

2 ‘Socrates is represented in Aristophanes’s Comedy of 
the Clouds, as hoisted in a basket to aid contempla* 
don.’ Author’s note, ibid.,62. 
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With good opinion of the law^ 490 

Or held in method orthodox 
His love of justice in the stocks; 

Or fail’d to lose by sheriff’s shears 
At once his loyalty and ears. 

Have you made Murray look less big^ 

Or smoked old Williams to a Whig? 

Did our mobb’d Ol’ver quit his station. 

Or heed his vows of resignation? 

Has Rivington, in dread of stripes. 

Ceased lying since you stole his types? 500 
And can you think my faith will alter. 

By tarring, whipping, or the halter? 

I’ll stand the worst; for recompense 
I trust King George and Providence. 

And when with conquest gain’d I come. 
Array’d in law and terror home. 

You’ll rue this inauspicious morn. 

And curse the day, when ye were born, 

In Job’s high style of imprecations, 

With all his plagues, without his patience.’ 

Meanwhile beside the pole, the guard 511 
A Bench of Justice had prepared. 

Where sitting round in awful sort, 

The grand Committee hold their Court; 
While all the crew, in silent awe. 

Wait from their lips the lore of law. 

Few moments with deliberation 
They hold the solemn consultation; 

When soon in judgment all agree, 

And Clerk proclaims the dread decree; 520 
‘That ’Squire M’Fingal having grown 
The vilest Tory in the town. 

And now in full examination 
Convicted by his own confession. 

Finding no tokens of repentence. 

This Court proceeds to render sentence: 
That first the Mob a slip-knot single 
Tie round the neck of said M’Fingal; 

And in due form do tar him next. 

And feather, as the law directs; 530 

Then through the town attendant ride him 
In cart with Constable beside him. 

And having held him up to shame. 

Bring to the pole, from whence he came.’ 

Forthwith the crowd proceed to deck 
With halter’d noose M’Fmgal’s neck. 

While he in peril of his soul 
Stood tied half-hanging to the pole; 

Then lifting high the ponderous jar. 

Pour’d o’er his head the smoaking tar. 540 
With less profusion once was spread 
Oil on the Jewish monarch’s head. 

That down his beard and vestments ran. 
And cover’d all his outward man. 
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As when (so Claudian sings) the Gods 
And earth-born Giants fell at odds. 

The stout Enceladus in malice, 

Tore mountains up to throw at Pallas; 

And while he held them o’er his head. 

The river, from their fountains fed, 5so 

Pour’d down his back its copious tide. 

And wore its channels in his liide: 

So from the high-raised urn the torrents 
Spread down his side their various 
currents; 

His flowing wig, as next the brim. 

First met and drank the sable stream; 
Adown his visage stern and grave, 

Roll’d and adhered the viscid wave; 

With arms depending as he stood. 

Each cuff capacious holds the flood: 560 

From nose and chin’s remotest end. 

The tarry icicles descend: 

Till all o’erspread with colors gay 
He glitter’d to the western ray. 

Like sleet-bound trees in wintry skies. 

Or Lapland idol carved in ice. 

And now the feather-bag display’d. 

Is waved in triumph o’er his head. 

And clouds him o’er with feathers missive. 
And down, upon the tar, adhesive: 570 

Not Maia’s son, with wings for ears, 

Such plumage around liis visage wears; 
Nor Milton’s six-wing’d angel gathers 
Such superfluity of feathers. 

Now all complete appears our ’Squire, 

Like Gorgon or Chimerse dire; 

No more could boast on Plato’s plan 
To ranlc among the race of man. 

Or prove his claim to human nature, ^ 

As a two-legg’d, unfeather’d creature. 580 
Then on the fatal cart, in state. 

They rais’d our grand Duumvirate. 

And as at Rome a like committee. 

Who found an owl within their city. 

With solemn rites and grave processions 
At every shrine perform’d lustrations; 

And lest infection might take place 
From such grim fowl with feather’d face. 
All Rome attends him through the street 
In triumph to his country seat: 590 

With like devotion, all the choir 
Paraded round our awful ’Squire; 

In front the martial music comes 
Of horns and fiddles, fifes and drums. 

With jingling sound of carriage bells. 

And treble creak of rusted wheels. 

I ‘Alluding to Plato’s famous definition of Man, Animal 
bipes, implumis.' Author’s note, ibid,, 66 . 
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Behind, the crowd in lengthen’d row. 

With proud procession, closed the show. 
And at fit periods every throat 
Combined in universal shout; 600 

And hail’d great Liberty in chorus, 

Or bawl’d ‘confusion to the Tories.’ 

Not louder storm the welkin braves. 

From clamors of conflicting waves; 

Less dire in Lybian wilds the noise 
When rav’ning lions lift their voice; 

Or triumphs at town-meetings made. 

On passing votes to regulate trade. 

Thus having borne them round the town. 
Last at the pole they set them down; 610 
And to the tavern take their way. 

To end in mirth the festal day. 

And now the Mob, dispersed and gone, 
Left ’Squire and Constable alone. 

The constable with rueful face 
Lean’d sad and solemn o’er a brace, 

And fast beside him, cheek by jowl. 

Stuck ’Squire M’Fingal ’gainst the pole. 
Glued by the tar t’ his rear applied. 

Like barnacle on vessel’s side. 620 

But though his body lack’d physician. 

His spirit was in worse condition. 

He found his fears of whips and ropes 
By many a drachm outweigh’d his hopes. 

As men in jail without mainprize. 

View everything with other eyes, 

And all goes wrong in church and state, 

Seen through perspective of the grate: 

So now M’Fingal’s Second-sight 
Beheld all things in gloomier hght; 630 


His visual nerve, well purged with tar. 

Saw all the coming scenes of war. 

As his prophetic soul grew stronger, 

He found he could hold in no longer. 

First from the pole, as fierce he shook. 

His wig from pitchy durance broke, 

His mouth unglued, his feathers flutter’d. 
His tarr’d skirts crack’d, and thus he 
utter’d: 

‘Ah, Mr. Constable, in vain 
We strive ’gainst wind and tide and rain! 
Behold my doom! this feathery omen 641 
Portends what dismal times are coming. 
Now future scenes, before my eyes. 

And second-sighted forms arise. 

I hear a voice, that calls away, 

And cries, “The Whigs will win the day.” 
My beck’ning Genius gives command, 

And bids me fly the fatal land; 

Where changing name and constitution, 
Rebellion turns to Revolution, 650 

While Loyalty oppress’d, in tears. 

Stands trembling for its neck and ears. 

‘Go, summon all our brethren, greeting, 
To muster at our usual meeting. 

There my prophetic voice shall warn ’em 
Of all things future that concern ’em. 

And scenes disclose on which, my friend. 
Their conduct and their lives depend. 

There I—but first ’tis more of use. 

From this vile pole to set me loose; 660 
Then go with cautious steps and steady, 
While I steer home and make all ready.’ 
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JOEL BARLOW 

1754-1812 


THE HASTY PUDDING ‘ 
Canto I 

Ye Alps audacious, through the heavens 
that rise. 

To cramp the day and hide me from the 
skies; 

Ye Gallic flags, that o’er their heights 
imfurled. 

Bear death to kings and freedom to the 
world, 

I sing not you. A softer theme I choose, 

A virgin theme, tmconscious of the Muse, 

But fruitful, rich, well suited to inspire 

z The teatt has been modernized by the editors. 


The purest frenzy of poetic fire. 

Despise it not, ye bards to terror steel’d. 
Who hurl your thunders round the epic 

field; 10 

Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to 
sing 

Joys that the vineyard and the stillhouse 
bring; 

Or on some distant fair your notes employ. 
And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 

I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 
My morning incense, and my evening 
meal,— 

The sweets of Hasty Pudding. Come, dear 
bowl. 
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Glide o’er my palate^, and inspire my soul. 
The milk beside thee, smoking from the 
kine. 

Its substance mingled, married in with 

thine, 20 

Shall cool and temper thy superior heat. 
And save the pains of blowing while I eat. 

Oh! could the smooth, the emblematic 
song 

Flow like thy genial juices o’er my tongue. 
Could those mild morsels in my numbers 
chime. 

And, as they roll in substance, roll in rime. 
No more thy awkward, unpoetic name 
Should shun the muse or prejudice thy 
fame; 

But, rising grateful to the accustom’d ear. 
All bards should catch it, and all realms 

revere! 30 

Assist me first with pious toil to trace 
Through wrecks of time, thy lineage and 
thy race; 

Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore, 
(Ere great Columbus sought thy native 
shore) 

First gave thee to the world; her works of 
fame 

Have lived indeed, but lived without a 
name. 

Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days. 
First learn’d with stones to crack the well- 
dried maize. 

Through the rough sieve to shake the 
golden shower. 

In boiling water stir the yellow flour: 40 

The yellow flour, bestrew’d and stirr’d 
with haste. 

Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste. 
Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim. 
Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface 
swim; 

The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks. 

And the whole mass its true consistence 
takes. 

Could but her sacred name, unknown so 
long. 

Rise, like her labors, to the son of song. 

To her, to them I’d consecrate my lays. 

And blow her pudding with the breath of 
praise. 50 

If ’twas Delia whom I sang before. 

I’d here ascribe her one great virtue more. 
Nor through the rich Peruvian realms alone 
The fame of Sol’s sweet daughter should be 
known, 
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But o’er the world’s wide climes should live 
secure. 

Far as his rays extend, as long as they 
endure. 

Dear Hasty Pudding, what unpromised 
joy 

Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy! 

Doom’d o’er the world through devious 
paths to roam. 

Each clime my country, and each house my 
home, 60 

My soul is soothed, my cares have found an 
end; 

I greet my long-lost, unforgotten friend. 

For thee through Paris, that corrupted 
town. 

How long in vain I wandered up and down. 

Where shameless Bacchus, with his 
drenching hoard. 

Cold from his cave usurps the morning 
board. 

London is lost in smoke and steep’d in tea; 

No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee; 

The uncouth word, a libel on the town. 

Would call a proclamation from the crown. 

From climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full 
rays, 71 

Chilled in their fogs, exclude the generous 
maize: 

A grain whose rich, luxuriant growth 
requires 

Short, gentle showers, and bright, ethereal 
fires. 

But here, though distant from our native 
shore. 

With mutual glee, we meet and laugh once 
more. 

The same! I know thee by that yellow face. 

That strong complexion of true Indian 
race. 

Which time can never change, nor soil 
impair. 

Nor Alpine snows, nor Turkey’s morbid 

air; 80 

For endless years, through every mild 
domain. 

Where grows the maize, there thou art sure 
to reign. 

But man, more fickle, the bold licence 
claims. 

In different realms to give thee different 
names. 

Thee the soft nations round the warm 
Levant 
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Polanta call; the French, of course, Polante. 
E’en in thy native regions, how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mushl 
On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic 
spawn 

Insult and eat thee by the name Suppawn. 
All spurious appellations, void of truth; 91 
I’ve better known thee from my earliest 
youth: 

Thy name is Hasty Pndding\ thus my sire 
Was wont to greet thee fuming from the 
fire; 

And while he argued in thy just defense 
With logic clear he thus explained the 
sense: 

Tn haste the boiling caldron, o’er the blaze. 
Receives and cooks the ready powdered 
maize; 

In haste ’tis served, and then in equal haste. 
With cooling milk, we make the sweet 

repast. 100 

No carving to be done, no knife to grate 
The tender ear and wound the stony plate; 
But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip. 
And taught with art the yielding mass to dip. 
By frequent journeys to the bowl well 
stored. 

Performs the hasty honors of the board.’ 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound to every Yankee dear. 

But most to me, whose heart and palate 
chaste 

Preserve my pure, hereditary taste. no 
There are who strive to stamp with 
disrepute 

The luscious food, because it feeds the 
brute; 

In troops of high-strain’d wit, while 
gaudy prigs 

Compare thy nursling, man, to pamper’d 

pigs; 

With sovereign scorn I treat the vulgar jest. 
Nor fear to share thy boimties with the 
beast. 

What though the generous cow gives me to 
quaff 

The mi^ nutritious: am I then a calf? 

Or can the genius of the noisy swine. 
Though nursed on pudding, claim a kin to 
mine? 120 

Sure the sweet song, I fashion to thy praise, 
Rims more melodious than the notes they 
raise. 

My song, resounding in its grateful glee, 


No merit claims: I praise myself in thee. 
My father loved thee through his length of 
days! 

For thee his fields were shaded o’er with 
maize; 

From thee what health, what vigor he 
possess’d. 

Ten sturdy freemen from his loins attest; 
Thy constellation ruled my natal morn. 
And all my bones were made of Indian 

corn. 130 

Delicious grain! whatever form it take. 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake. 

In every dish ’tis welcome still to me, 

But most, my Hasty Pudding, most in thee. 

Let the green succotash with thee 
contend; 

Let beans and corn their sweetest juices 
blend; 

Let butter drench them in its yellow tide. 
And a long shce of bacon grace their side; 
Not all the plate, how famed soe’er it be, 
Can please my palate like a bowl of thee. 140 

Some talk of hoe-cake, fair Virginia’s 
pride! 

Rich johnny-cake this mouth has often 
tried; 

Both please me well, their virtues much the 
same, 

Alike their fabric, as allied their fame. 
Except in dear New England, where the 
last 

Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste. 

To give it sweetness and improve the taste. 
But place them all before me, smoking hot. 
The big, round dumpling, rolhng from the 
pot; 

The pudding of the bag, whose quivering 

breast, 150 

With suet fined, leads on the Yankee feast; 
The charlotte brown, within whose crusty 
sides 

A belly soft the pulpy apple hides; 

The yellow bread whose face like amber 
glows. 

And all the Indian that the bakepan 
knows,— 

Ye tempt me not; my favorite greets my 
eyes, 

To that loved bowl my spoon by instinct 
flies. 

Canto II 

To mix the food by vicious rules of art. 

To kill the stomach and to sink the heart. 
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To make mankind to social virtue sour. 
Cram o’er each dish, and be what they 
devour; 

For this the kitchen muse first framed her 
book. 

Commanding sweets to stream from every 
cook; 

Children no more their antic gambols tried. 
And friends to physic wondered why they 
died. 

Not so the Yankee: his abundant feast. 
With simples furnished and with plainness 
drcst, lo 

A numerous offspring gathers round the 
board, 

And cheers alike the servant and the lord; 
Whose well-bought hunger prompts the 
joyous taste 

And health attends them from the short 
repast. 

While the full pail rewards the milk¬ 
maid’s toil, 

The mother sees the morning caldron boil; 
To stir the pudding next demands their 
care; 

To spread the table and the bowls prepare; 
To feed the children as their portions cool 
And comb their heads and send them off 
to school. 20 

Yet may the simplest dish some rules 
impart. 

For nature scorns not all the aids of art. 

E’en Hasty Pudding, purest of all food. 

May still be bad, indifferent, or good. 

As sage experience the short process guides. 
Or want of skill, or want of care presides. 
Whoe’er would form it on the surest plan. 
To rear the child and long sustain the man; 
To shiel’d the morals while it mends the 
size. 

And all the powers of every food 

supplies, 30 

Attend the lessons that the Muse shall 
bring. 

Suspend your spoons, and listen while I 
sing. 

But since, O man! thy life and health 
demand 

Not food alone, but labor from thy hand. 
First, in the field, beneath the sun’s strong 
rays. 

Ask of thy Mother Earth the needful maize; 
She loves the race that courts her yielding 
soil. 
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And gives her bounties to the sons of toil. 

When now the ox, obedient to thy call. 
Repays the loan that filled the winter 
stall, 

Pursue his traces o’er the furrow’d plain. 
And plant in measur’d hills the golden 
grain. 

But when the tender germ begins to shoot. 
And the green spire declares the sprouting 
root. 

Then guard your nursling from each greedy 
foe. 

The insidious worm, the all-devouring 
crow. 

A little ashes sprinkled round the spire. 
Soon steep’d in rain, will bid the worm 
retire; 

The feather’d robber with his hungry maw 
Swift flies the field before your man of 

straw, 50 

A frightful image, such as schoolboys bring 
When met to burn the Pope or hang the 
King. 

Thrice in the season, through each 
verdant row, 

Wield the strong plowshare and the faithful 
hoe; 

The faithful hoe, a double task that takes. 
To till the summer corn and roast the 
winter cakes. 

Slow springs the blade, while check’d by 
chilling rains, 

E’er yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains; 
But when his fiercest fires emblaze the land. 
Then start the juices, then the roots 

expand; 60 

Then, like a column of Corinthian mold. 
The stalk struts upward and the leaves 
imfold; 

The bushy branches all the ridges fill. 
Entwine their arms, and kiss from hill to 
hill. 

Here cease to vex them; all your cares are 
done: 

Leave the last labors to the parent sun; 
Beneath his genial smiles, the well-dressed 
field. 

When autumn calls, a plenteous crop shall 
yield. 

Now the strong foliage bears the 

standards high, 69 

And shoots the tall top-gallants to the sky; 
The suckling ears their silky fringes bend. 
And pregnant grown, their swelling coats 
distend; 
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The loaded stalk, while still the burden 
grows, 

O’erhangs the space that runs between the 
rows; 

High as a hop-field waves the silent grove, 
A safe retreat for little thefts of love. 

When the fledged roasting-ears invite the 
maid 

To meet her swain beneath the new-formed 
shade; 

His generous hand unloads the cumbrous 
hill. 

And the green spoils her ready basket fill; so 
Small compensation for the twofold bliss. 
The promised wedding, and the present 
kiss. 

Slight depredations these; but now the 
moon 

Calls from his hollow tree the sly raccoon; 
And while by night he bears his prize away. 
The bolder squirrel labors through the 
day. 

Both thieves alike, but provident of time, 

A virtue rare, that almost hides their crime. 
Then let them steal the little stores they 
can. 

And fill their granaries from the toils of 

man; 90 

We’ve one advantage where they take no 
part— 

With all their wiles, they ne’er have found 
the art 

To boil the Hasty Pudding; here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the pine; 

This envied boon to man shall still belong. 
Unshared by them in substance or in song. 

At last the closing season browns the 
plain. 

And ripe October gathers in the grain; 
Deep-loaded carts the spacious corn-house 

mi; 

The sack distended marches to the mill; 100 
The lab’ring mill beneath the burden 
groans. 

And showers the future pudding from the 
stones; 

Till the glad housewife greets the powder’d 
gold, 

And the new crop exterminates the old. 

Ah! who can sing what every wight must 
feel. 

The joy that enters with the bag of meal, 

A general jubilee pervades the house. 

Wakes every child and gladden every 
mouse. 


Canto III 

The days grow short; but though the 
falling sun 

To the glad swain proclaims his day’s work 
done, 

Night’s pleasing shades his various tasks 
prolong. 

And yield new subjects to my various song. 
For now, the corn-house mied, the harvest 
home. 

The invited neighbors to the Husking 
come; 

A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and 
play. 

Unite their charms to chase the hours away. 

Where the huge heap lies centered in the 
hall, 

The lamp suspended from the cheerful 

wall, 10 

Brown, corn-fed nymphs, and strong, hard- 
handed beaux. 

Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 
Assume their seats, the solid mass attack; 
The dry husks rustle, and the corncobs 
crack; 

The song, the laugh, alternate notes 
resound, 

And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 

The laws of husking every wight can tell; 
And sure no laws he ever keeps so well: 

For each red ear a general kiss he gains. 
With each smut ear she smuts the luckless 
swains; 20 

But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast. 
Red as her lips and taper as her waist. 

She walks the round and culls one favored 
beau. 

Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 
Various the sport, as are the wits and brains 
Of well-pleased lasses and contending 
swains; 

Till the vast mound of corn is swept away. 
And he that gets the last ear wins the day. 

Meanwhile, the housewife urges all her 
care. 

The well-earned feast to hasten and 

prepare. 30 

The sifted meal already waits her hand. 

The milk is strained, the bowls in order 
stand. 

The fire flames high; and as a pool—that 
takes 

The headlong stream that o’er the milldam 
breaks— 
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Foams, roars, and rages with incessant 
toils, 

So the vexed caldron rages, roars, and boils. 

First with clean salt she seasons well the 
food. 

Then strews the flour, and thickens all the 
flood. 

Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it 
stand; 

To stir it well demands a stronger hand; 40 

The husband takes his turn: and round and 
round 

The ladle flies; at last the toil is crown’d; 

When to the board the thronging buskers 
pour. 

And take their seats as at the corn before, 

I leave them to their feast. There still 
belong 

More useful matters to my faithful song. 

For rules there are, though ne’er unfolded 
yet, 

Nice rules and wise, how pudding should 
be eat. 

Some with molasses grace the luscious treat. 

And mix, like bards, the useful and the 

sweet. 50 

A wholesome dish, and well deserving 
praise, 

A great resource in those bleak wintry days. 

When the chilled earth lies buried deep in 
snow. 

And raging Boreas dries the shivering cow. 

Blest cow! thy praise shall still my notes 
employ. 

Great source of health, the only source of 
joy; 

Mother of Egypt’s god,—but sure, for me. 

Were I to leave my God, I’d worship thee. 

How oft thy teats these pious hands have 
pressed! 

How oft thy bounties proved my only feast! 

How oft I’ve fed thee with my favorite 

grain! 61 

And roared, like thee, to see thy children 
slain! 

Ye swains who know her various worth to 
prize. 

Ah! house her well from Winter’s angry 
skies. 

Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness 
cheer. 

Corn from your crib, and mashes from your 
beer; 

When spring returns, she’ll well acquit the 
loan. 


And nurse at once your infants and her 
own. 

Milk then with pudding, I should always 
choose; 

To this in future I confine my Muse, 70 
Till she in haste some further hints unfold. 
Good for the young, nor useless to the old. 
First in your bowl the milk abundant take. 
Then drop with care along the silver lake 
Your flakes of pudding; these at first will 
hide 

Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide; 
But when their growing mass no more can 
sink. 

When the soft island looms above the 
brink. 

Then check your hand; you’ve got the 
portion due; 

So taught my sires, and what they taught is 
true. 80 

There is a choice in spoons. Though 
small appear 

The nice distinction, yet to me ’tis clear. 
The deep-bowled Gallic spoon, contrived 
to scoop 

In ample draughts the thin, diluted soup. 
Performs not well in those substantial 
things. 

Whose mass adhesive to the metal clings; 
Where the strong labial muscles must 
embrace 

The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow 
space 

With ease to enter and discharge the 
freight, 

A bowl less concave, but still more dilate. 
Becomes the pudding best. The shape, the 
size, 91 

A secret rests, unknown to vulgar eyes. 
Experienced feeders can alone impart 
A rule so much above the lore of art. 

These tuneful lips that thousand spoons 
have tried. 

With just precision could the point decide, 
Though not in song; the Muse but poorly 
shines 

In cones, and cubes, and geometric lines; 
Yet the true form, ^s near as she can tell, 99 
Is that small section of a goose-egg shell, 
Which in two equal portions shall divide 
The distance from the center to the side. 

Fear not to slaver; ’tis no deadly sin;— 
Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous 
chin 

Suspend the ready napkin; or, like me, 
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Poise with one hand your bowl upon your 
knee; 

Just in the zenith your wise head project. 
Your full spoon, rising in a line direct, 


Bold as a bucket, heed no drops that fall. 
The wide-mouthed bowl will surely catch 
them all! nc 
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PHILIP FRENEAU 

1752-1832 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE BRAVE 
AMERICANS 

Under General Greene^ in South Carolina^ 
who fell in the action of September 8,1781. 

At Eutaw Springs the valiant died; 

Their limbs with dust are covered o’er— 
Weep on, ye springs, your tearful tide; 

How many heroes are no morel 

If in this wreck of ruin, they 

Can yet be thought to claim a tear, 

O smite your gentle breast, and say 
The friends of freedom slumber here! 

Thou, who shalt trace this bloody plain. 

If goodness rules thy generous breast, 10 
Sigh for the wasted rural reign; 

Sigh for the shepherds, sunk to rest! 

Stranger, their humble graves adorn; 

You too may fall, and ask a tear; 

’Tis not the beauty of the morn 
That proves the evening shall be clear.— 

They saw their injured country’s woe; 

The flaming town, the wasted field; 

Then rushed to meet the insulting foe; 

They took the spear—but left the shield. 

Led by thy conquering genius, Greene, 21 
The Britons they compelled to fly; 

None distant viewed the fatal plain. 

None grieved, in such a cause to die— 

But, like the Parthian, famed of old, 

Who, flying, still their arrows threw. 
These routed Britons, full as bold. 
Retreated, and retreating slew. 

Now rest in peace, our patriot band; 

Though far from nature’s limits thrown. 
We trust they find a happier land, 31 
A brighter sunshine of their own. 

1781 


THE NORTHERN SOLDIER 

Ours not to sleep in shady bowers, 

When frosts are chilling all the plain. 

And nights are cold and long the hours 
To check the ardor of the swain. 

Who parting from his cheerful fire 
All comforts doth forego. 

And here and there 
And ever3rwhere 
Pursues the prowling foe. 

But we must sleep in frost and snows, 10 
No season shuts up our campaign; 

Hard as the oaks, we dare oppose 
The autumn’s or the winter’s reign. 

Alike to us the winds that blow 
In summer’s season gay. 

Or those that rave 
On Hudson’s wave 
And drift his ice away. 

For Liberty, celestial maid. 

With joy all hardships we endure. 20 

In her blest smiles we are repaid. 

In her protection are secure. 

Then rise superior to the foe. 

Ye freeborn souls of fire; 

Respect these arms, 

’Tis freedom warms. 

To noble deeds aspire. 

Winter and death may change the scene. 
The cold may freeze, the ball may 
kill. 

And dire misfortunes intervene; 30 

But freedom shall be potent still 
To drive these Britons from our shore. 
Who, cruel and unkind, 

With slavish chain 
Attempt in vain 
Our freeborn limbs to bind. 

1786 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF NIGHT 
A Vision ^ 

Advertisement —This Poem is founded upon 
the authority of Scripture, inasmuch as 
these sacred books assert, that ‘the last 
enemy that shall be conquered is Death.’ 

For the purposes of poetry he is here 
personified, and represented as on his 
dying bed. The scene is laid at a solitary 
palace, (the time midnight) which, tho’ lo 
before beautiful and joyous, is now be¬ 
come sad and gloomy, as being the abode 
and receptacle of Death. Its owner, an 
amiable, majestic youth, who had lately 
lost a beloved consort, nevertheless with 
a noble philosophical fortitude and hu¬ 
manity, entertains him in a friendly 
manner, and by employing Physicians, 
endeavours to restore him to health, altho’ 
an enemy; convinced of the excellence 20 
and propriety of that divine precept, ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.’ He nevertheless, 
as if by a spirit of prophecy, informs this 
(fictitiously) wicked being of the cer¬ 
tainty of his doom, and represents to him 
in a pathetic manner the vanity of his 
expectations, either of a reception into 
the abodes of the just, or continuing 
longer to make havock of mankind upon 30 
earth. The patient finding his end ap¬ 
proaching, composes his epitaph, and 
orders it to be engraved on his tomb¬ 
stone, hinting to us thereby, that even 
Death and Distress have vanity; and 
would be remembered with honour after 
he is no more, altho’ his whole life has 
been spent in deeds of devastation and 
murder. He dies at last in the utmost 
agonies of despair, after agreeing with an 40 
avaricious Undertaker to intomb his 
bones. This reflects upon the inhuman¬ 
ity of those men, who, not to mention an 
enemy, would scarcely cover a departed 
friend with a little dust, without cer¬ 
tainty of reward for so doing. The cir¬ 
cumstances of his funeral are then re¬ 
cited, and the visionary and fabulous 
part of the poem disappears. It con¬ 
cludes with a few reflexions on the im- 50 
propriety of a too great attachment to 
the present life, and incentives to such 

X The title to the selection has been given by the editors. 


moral virtue as may assist in conducting 
us to a better, 

1 

Trembling I write my dream, and recollect 

A fearful vision at the midnight hour; 

So late. Death o’er me spread his sable 
wings. 

Painted with fancies of malignant power! 

2 

Such was the dream the sage Chaldean saw 

Disclos’d to him that felt heav’n’s vengeful 

rod. 

Such was the ghost, who through deep 
silence cry’d. 

Shall mortal man—be juster than his God? 

3 

Let others draw from smiling skies their 
theme. 

And tell of climes that boast unfading 
light, 

I draw a darker scene, replete with gloom, 

I sing the horrors of the House of Night. 

6 

By some sad means, when Reason holds no 
sway. 

Lonely I rov’d at midnight o’er a plain 

Where murmuring streams and mingling 
rivers flow 

Far to their springs, or seek the sea again. 

7 

Sweet vernal May! tho’ then thy woods in 
bloom 

Flourish’d, yet nought of this could Fancy 

see. 

No wild pinks bless’d the meads, no green 
the fields. 

And naked seem’d to stand each lifeless 
tree: 

8 

Dark was the sky, and not one friendly star 

Shone from the zenith or horizon, clear, 

Mist sate upon the woods, and darkness 
rode 

In her black chariot, with a wild career. 

9 

And from the woods the late resoimding 
note 

Issued of the loquacious Whip-poor-will* 
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Hoarse, howling dogs, and nightly roving 
wolves 

Clamour’d from far off cliffs invisible. 

10 

Rude, from the wide extended Chesapeke 
I heard the winds the dashing waves assail. 
And saw from far, by picturing fancy 
form’d, 

The black ship travelling through the noisy 
gale. 

11 

At last, by chance and guardian fancy led, 

I reach’d a noble dome, rais’d fair and high. 
And saw the light from upper windows 
flame. 

Presage of mirth and hospitality. 

12 

And by that light around the dome appear’d 
A mournful garden of autumnal hue. 

Its lately pleasing flowers all drooping 
stood 

Amidst high weeds that in rank plenty 
grew. 

13 

The Primrose there, the violet darkly blue, 
Daisies and fair Narcissus ceas’d to rise. 

Gay spotted pinks their charming bloom 
withdrew. 

And Polyanthus quench’d its thousand 
dyes. 

14 

No pleasant fruit or blossom gaily smird. 
Nought but unhappy plants or trees were 
seen. 

The yew, the myrtle, and the church-yard 
elm. 

The cypress, with its melancholy green. 

15 

There cedars dark, the osier, and the pine. 
Shorn tamarisks, and weeping willows 
grew. 

The poplar tall, the lotos, and the lime. 
And pyracantha did her leaves renew. 

16 

The poppy there, companion to repose, 
Display’d her blossoms that began to fall. 
And here the purple amaranthus rose 
With mint strong-scented, for the funeral. 


17 

And here and there with laurel shrubs 
between 

A tombstone lay, inscrib’d with strains of 
woe, 

And stanzas sad, throughout the dismal 
green, 

Lamented for the dead that slept below. 

23 

Then up three winding stairs my feet were 
brought 

To a high chamber, hung with mourning 
sad. 

The unsnuff’d candles glar’d with visage 
dim, 

’Midst grief, in ecstacy of woe nm mad. 

24 

A wide leaf’d table stood on either side, 

Well fraught with phials, half their liquids 
spent. 

And from a couch, behind the curtain’s veil, 

I heard a hollow voice of loud lament. 

25 

Turning to view the object whence it came. 

My frighted eyes a horrid form survey’d; 

Fancy, I own thy power—Death on the 
couch. 

With flcshless limbs, at rueful length, was 
laid. 

26 

And o’er his head flew jealousies and cares. 

Ghosts, imps, and half the black Tartarian 
crew. 

Arch-angels damn’d, nor was their Prince 
remote. 

Borne on the vaporous wings of Stygian 
dew. 

27 

Around his bed, by the dull flambeaux’ 
glare, 

I saw pale phantoms—Rage to madness 
vext. 

Wan, wasting grief, and ever musing care, 

Distressful pain, and poverty perplext. 

28 

Sad was his coimtenance, if we can call 

That countenance, where only bones were 
seen 
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And eyes sunk in their sockets, dark and 
low. 

And teeth, that only show’d themselves to 
grin. 

29 

Reft was his skull of hair, and no fresh 
bloom 

Of cheerful mirth sate on his visage hoar: 
Sometimes he rais’d his head, while deep- 
drawn groans 

Were mixt with words that did his fate 
deplore. 

30 

Oft did he wish to see the daylight spring. 
And often toward the window lean’d to 
hear. 

Fore-runner of the scarlet-mantled morn. 
The early note of wakeful Chanticleer. 

98 

^Death in this tomb his weary bones hath 
laid) 

^Sick of dominion o^er the human kind — 
^Behold what devastations he hath madcy 
^Survey the millions by his arm confined, 

99 

^ Six thousand years has sovereign sway been 
mine^ 

^None^ but my self^ can real glory claim; 

^Great Regent of the world I reign'd alone^ 

^And princes trembled when my mandate 
came. 

100 

‘ Vast and unmatched throughout the worlds 
my fame 

^ Takes place of godsy and asks no mortal 
date — 

Wo; by myself:, ^tid by the heavens, I swear, 
^Not Alexander's name is half so great. 

101 

Wor swords nor darts my prowess could 
withstand, 

^All quit their arms, and bowd to my decree, 
^Even mighty Julius died beneath my hand, 
^For slaves and Ccesars were the same to me! 

102 

^Traveller, wouldst thou his noblest trophies 
seek, 

* Search in no narrow spot obscure for those; 


*The sea profound, the surface of all land 

^Is moulded with the myriads of his foes.' 

103 

Scarce had he spoke, when on the lofty 
dome 

Rush’d from the clouds a hoarse resounding 
blast— 

Round the four eves so loud and sad it 
play’d 

As though all music were to breathe its last. 

104 

Warm was the gale, and such as travellers 
say 

Sport with the winds on Zaara’s barren 
waste; 

Black was the sky, a mourning carpet 
spread, 

Its azure blotted, and its stars o’ercast! 

105 

Lights in the air like burning stars were 
hurl’d. 

Dogs howl’d, heaven mutter’d, and the 
tempest blew. 

The red half-moon peeped from behind a 
cloud 

As if in dread the amazing scene to view. 

106 

The mournful trees that in the garden 
stood 

Bent to the tempest as it rush’d along. 

The elm, the myrtle, and the cypress sad 

More melancholy tim’d its bellowing song. 

107 

No more that elm its noble branches 
spread. 

The yew, the cypress, or the myrtle tree, 

Rent from the roots the tempest tore them 
down. 

And all the grove in wild confusion lay. 

108 

Yet, mindful of his dread command, I 
part 

Glad from the magic dome—^nor found 
relief; 

Damps from the dead hung heavier round 
my heart. 

While sad remembrance rous’d her stores 
of grief, 

1786 
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FROM MARS AND HYMEN 

The turtle on yon’ withered bough> 

That lately mourn’d her murder’d 
mate. 

Has found another comrade now— 

Such changes all await! 

Again her drooping plume is drest. 

Again she’s willing to be blest 
And takes her lover to her nest. 

If nature has decreed it so 
With all above, and all below. 

Let us like them forget our woe, lo 

And not be kill’d with sorrow. 

If I should quit your arms to-night 
And chance to die before ’twas light, 

I would advise you—and you might 
Love again to-morrow. 

1775 1786 


THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE 

Fair flower, that dost so comely grow. 

Hid in this silent, dull retreat. 

Untouched thy honied blossoms blow. 
Unseen thy little branches greet: 

No roving foot shall crush thee 
here. 

No busy hand provoke a tear. 

By Nature’s self in white arrayed. 

She bade thee shun the vulgar eye. 

And planted here the guardian shade. 

And sent soft waters murmuring by; 10 
Thus quietly thy summer goes. 

Thy days declining to repose. 

Smit with those charms, that must decay, 

I grieve to sec your future doom; 

They died—^nor were those flowers more 
gay. 

The flowers that did in Eden bloom; 
Unpitying frosts, and Autunm’s 
power 

Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 

From morning sims and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 20 

If nothing once, you nothing lose. 

For when you die you are the same; 

The space between, is but an hour, 

The frail duration of a flower, 

1786 1788 


THE INDIAN BURYING GROUND ^ 

In spite of all the learned have said, 

I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture, that we give the dead 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep. 

Not so the ancients of these lands— 

The Indian, when from life released. 
Again is seated with his friends. 

And shares again the joyous feast. 

His imaged birds, and painted bowl. 

And venison, for a journey dressed, 10 
Bespeak the nature of the soul. 

Activity, that knows no rest. 

His bow, for action ready bent. 

And arrows, with a head of stone. 

Can only mean that life is spent. 

And not the old ideas gone. 

Thou, stranger, that shalt come this way. 
No fraud upon the dead commit— 
Observe the swelling turf, and say 

They do not lie, but here they sit. 20 

Here still a lofty rock remains. 

On which the curious eye may trace 
(Now wasted, half, by wearing rains) 

The fancies of a ruder race. 

Here still an ag^d elm aspires. 

Beneath whose far-projecting shade 
(And which the shepherd still admires) 

The children of the forest played! 

There oft a restless Indian queen 

(Pale Shebah with her braided hair) 30 
And many a barbarous form is seen 
To chide the man that hngers there. 

By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews; 

In habit for the chase arrayed. 

The hunter still the deer pursues. 

The himter and the deer—a shade! 

And long shall timorous Fancy see 
The painted chief, and pointed spear. 
And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions here. 40 

1788 

1 *The North American Indians bury their dead in a 
sitting posture; decorating the corpse with wampum, 
the images of birds, quadrupeds, &c.: And (if that of a 
warrior) with bows, arrows, tomahawks and other 
military weapons.* Author’s note, Pattee, ed., Poems of 
Philip PreneauCPrinceton, 1903)iH>369. 
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THE CULPRIT FAY > 

^My visual orbs are purged fromfilm^ and lo! 

Instead of Anstcr^s turnip-hearing vales 
I see old fairy land^s miraculous show! 

Her trees of tinsel kissed by freakish galeSy 
Her Ouphs that^ cloaked in leaf-gold^ skim 
the breeze:^ 

Andfairiesy swarming thick as mites in rotten 
cheese.'^ 

TENNANT’S Anstcr Fair 

1 

’Tis the middle watch of a summer’s 
night— 

The earth is dark^ but the heavens are 
bright; 

Nought is seen in the vault on high 
But the moon^ and the stars^ and the 
cloudless sky^ 

And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of white on the welkin blue. 

The moon looks down on old Cronest, 

She mellows the shades on his shaggy 
breast, 

And seems his huge gray form to throw 
In a silver cone on the waves below; 10 
His sides are broken by spots of shade. 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made. 
And through their clustering branc hes dark 
Glimmers and dies the fire-fly’s spark— 
Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest 
rack. 

2 

The stars are on the moving stream. 

And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burnished length of wavy beam 

In an eel-like, spiral line below; 20 

The winds arc whist and the owl is still. 
The bat in the shdvy rock is hid, 

And nought is heard on the lonely hill 
But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer 
shrill 

Of the gauze-winged katydid; 

And the plaint of the wailing whippoorwill, 

1 The text is that of Drake^s revision of 1817. Various 
oortions of the poem appeared in American and Eng¬ 
lish journals before its inclusion in the posthumous 
The Culprit Pay and Other P<7ew^(N.Y.,i835), 


Who mourns unseen, and ceaseless sings. 
Ever a note of wail and woe. 

Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 
And earth and sky in her glances glow. 30 

3 

’Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell; 

The wood-tick has kept the minutes well; 
He has counted them all with click and 
stroke. 

Deep in the heart of the mountain oak; 

And he has awakened the sentry elve 

Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree. 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve. 

And call the fays to their revelry; 

Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell— 
(’Twas made of the white snail’s pearly 

shell) 40 

‘Midnight comes and all is well! 

Hither Goblins wing your way! 

’Tis the dawn of the fairy day.’ 

4 

They come from beds of lichen green. 

They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen; 

Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched 
trees. 

Where they swung in their cobweb 
hammocks high. 

And rocked about in the evening breeze; 
Some from the hum-bird’s downy 

nest— so 

They had driven him out by elfin power. 
And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow 
breast. 

Had slumbered there till the charmed hour; 

Some had lain in a scoop of the rock. 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid; 

And some had opened the four-o’clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 

And now they throng to the moonlight 
glade. 

Above—below—on every side. 

Their little minim forms arrayed 6 c 

In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride. 

5 

They come not now to print the lea. 

In freak and dance aroimd the tree. 

Or at the mushroom board to sup. 


225 
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And drink the dew from the buttercups 
A scene of sorrow waits them now. 

For an Ouphe has broken his vestal vow; 

He has loved an earthly maid^ 

And left for her his woodland shade; 

He has lain upon her lips of dew, 70 

He has sunned him in her eye of blue. 

He has fanned her cheek with his wing of 
air. 

And played in the ringlets of her hair. 

And, nestling on her snowy breast. 

Forgot the lily-king’s behest. 

For this the shadowy tribes of air. 

To the elfin court must haste away; 

And now they stand expectant there. 

To hear the doom of the culprit fay. 

6 

The throne was reared upon the grass, 80 
Of the spice wood and the sassafras; 

On pillars of mottled tortoise-shell 
Hung the burnished canopy— 

And o’er it gorgeous curtains fell 
Of the tulip’s crimson drapery. 

The monarch sat on his judgment-seat. 

On his brow the crown imperial shone. 
The prisoner fay was at his feet. 

And his peers were ranged around the 
throne. 

He waved his sceptre in the air, 90 

He looked around and calmly spoke; 

His brow was grave and his eye severe. 

But his voice in a softened accent broke: 

7 

‘Fairy! Fairy! list and mark— 

Thou hast broke thy elfin chain. 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and 
dark, 

And thy wings are dyed with a deadly 
stain; 

Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 
In the glance of a mortal maiden’s eye; 
Thou hast scorned our dread decree, 100 
And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high; 
But well I know her sinless mind 
Is pure as the angel forms above. 

Gentle and meek, and chaste and kind. 

Such as a spirit well might love; 

Spirit! had she spot or taint, 

Bitter had been thy punishment. 

Tied to the hornet’s shardy wings, 

Tossed on the pricks of nettle stings. 

Or seven long ages doomed to dwell no 
With the lazy worm in the walnut-shell; 


Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede; 

Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim^, 

Your jailor a spider huge and grim. 

Amid the carrion bodies to lie. 

Of the worm, and the bug, and the 
murdered fly— 

These it had been your lot to bear. 

Had a stain been found on the earthly 
fair. 

Now list, and mark our mild decree— 120 

Fairy! this your doom must be: 

8 

‘Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 
Where the water bounds the elfin land; 
Thou shalt watch the oozy brine 
Till the sturgeon leaps in the bright 
moonshine. 

Then dart the glistening arch below. 

And catch a drop from his silver bow. 

The water-sprites will wield their arms 
And dash around, with roar and rave. 
And vain are the woodland spirits’ charms, 
They are the imps that rule the wave. 131 
Yet trust thee in thy single might. 

If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right. 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight. 

9 

‘If the spray-bead gem be won. 

The stain of thy wing is washed away. 
But another errand must be done 
Ere thy crime is lost for aye; 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and 
dark. 

Thou must re-illumc its spark. 140 

Mount thy steed and spur him high 
To the heaven’s blue canopy; 

And when thou seest a shooting star. 

Follow it fast and follow it far— 

The last faint spark of its burning train 
Shall light thy fairy fire again. 

Thou hast heard our sentence—say. 

Elf! to the water-side, away!’ 

10 

The goblin marked his monarch well; 

He spoke no word, but he bowed him 
low, I'^O 

Then plucked a crimson colen-bell. 

And turned him roimd in act to go. 

The way is long, he cannot fly, 

His soiled wing has lost its power. 

And he wends down the mountain high. 
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tor many a sore and weary hour. 
Through dreary beds of tangled fern. 
Through groves of nightshade dark and 
dern. 

Over the grass and through the brake. 
Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake; 

Now on the violet’s azure flush i6i 

He skips along in lightsome mood; 

And now he thrids the bramble bush. 

Till its points are dyed in fairy blood. 

He has leapt the bog, he has pierced the 
brier. 

He has swum the brook, and waded the 
mire. 

Till his spirit sank, and his limbs grew weak. 
And the red waxed fainter in his cheek. 

He had fallen to the ground outright. 

For rugged and dim was his onward 

track, 170 

But there came a spotted toad in sight, 

And he laughed as he jumped upon her 
back. 

He bridled her mouth with a silk-weed 
twist; 

He lashed her side with an osier thong; 
And now through evening’s dewy mist. 
With leap and spring they bound along. 
Till the mountain’s magic verge is past. 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 

11 

Soft and pale is the moony beam. 

Moveless still the glassy stream, 180 

The wave is clear, the beach is bright 

With snowy shells and sparkling stones; 
The shore-surge comes in ripples hght. 

In murmurings faint and distant moans; 
And ever anon in the silence deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap. 
And the bend of his graceful bow is seen— 
A glistening arch of silver sheen. 

Spanning the wave of burnished blue. 

And dripping with gems of the river dew. 

12 

The elfin cast a glance aroimd, 191 

As he lighted down from his courser 
toad. 

Then round his breast his wings he wound. 
And close to the river’s brink he strode; 
He sprang on a rock, he prayed a prayer. 
Above his head his hands he threw. 

Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 

And headlong plunged in the waters 
blue. 


Upsprung the spirits of the wave. 

From sea-silk beds in their coral cave, zoo 
With snail-plate armor snatched in haste. 
They speed their way through the liquid 
waste; 

Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong, 

Some on the blood-red leeches glide. 

Some on the stony star-fish ride. 

Some on the back of the lancing squab. 

And some on the sideling soldier-crab; 

And some on the jellied quarl, who flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings— 210 

They cut the wave with the living oar 
And hurry on to the moonlight shore. 

To guard their realm and chase away 
The footsteps of the invading fay. 

14 

Fearlessly he skims along. 

His hope is high, and his limbs are strong. 
He spreads his arms like the swallow’s 
wing, 

And he throws liis feet with a frog-like 
fling; 

His locks of gold on the waters shine. 

At liis breast the puny foam-beads rise, 
His back gleams bright above the brine, 221 
And the wake-line foam behind him lies. 
But the water-sprites are gathering near 
To check his course along the tide; 

Their warriors come in swift career 
And hem him round on every side; 

On his thigh the leech h%s fixed his hold. 
The quart’s long arms are round him 
rolled. 

The prickled prong has pierced his skin. 
The squab has thrown his javelin, 230 
The gritty star has rubbed him raw. 

And the crab has struck with his giant 
claw; 

He howls with rage, and he shrieks with 
pain. 

He strikes around, but his blows are vain; 
Hopeless is the unequal fight. 

Fairy! nought is left but flight. 

15 

He turned around and fled amain 
With hurry and dash to the beach again; 

He twisted over from side to side, 

He laid his cheek to the cleaving tide. 240 
The strokes of his plimging arms are fleet. 
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And with all his strength he flings his 
feet, 

But the water-sprites are around him still. 
To cross his path and to work him ill. 

They bade the rock before him rise. 

They flung the sea-fire in his eyes. 

They stimned his ears with the scallop 
stroke. 

With the porpoise heave and the drum-fish 
croak. 

Oh! but a weary wight was he 
When he reached the foot of the dog-wood 
tree; 250 

Gashed and wounded, stiff and sore, 

He laid him down on the sandy shore; 

He blessed the force of the charmed line. 
And he banned the water-goblin’s spite. 
For he saw around in the sweet moonshine. 
Their little wee faces above the brine. 
Giggling and laughing with all their might 
At the piteous hap of the fairy wight. 

16 

Soon he gathered the balsam dew 
From the sorrel leaf and the henbane 
bud; 260 

Over each wound the balm he drew. 

And with cobweb lint he staunched the 
blood. 

The mild west wind was soft and low. 

It cooled the heat of his burning brow. 

And he felt new life in his fibres shoot. 

As he sucked the juice of the cal’mus root; 
And now he treads the fatal shore. 

As fresh and vigorous as before. 

f 

17 

Wrapped in musing stands the sprite, 

’Tis the middle wane of night, 270 

His task is hard, the ways are far. 

But he must do his errand right 
Ere dawning mounts her beamy car. 

And rolls her chariot wheels of light; 

And vain are the spells of fairy-land. 

He must work with a human hand. 

18 

He cast a saddened eye around. 

And what to do he could not tell; 

But he leapt with joy when on the ground. 
He saw a purple mussel-shell; 280 

Thither he ran, and he bent him low. 

He heaved at the stem and he heaved at the 
bow. 

And he pushed her over the yielding sand. 


Till he came to the verge of the haunted 
land. 

She was as lovely a pleasure boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in. 

For she glowed with purple paint without. 
And shone with silvery pearl within; 

A sculling notch in the stern he made. 

An oar he shaped of the bootle blade; 29c 
Then sprung to his seat with a lightsome 
leap. 

And launched afar on the calm blue deep. 

19 

The imps of the river yell and rave; 

They had no power above the wave. 

But they heaved the billow before the 
prow. 

And they dashed the surge against her 
side. 

And they struck her keel with jerk and 
blow. 

Till her gunwale bent to the rocking 
tide. 

She wimpled about in the pale moonbeam. 
Like a feather that floats on a wave-tossed 
stream; 300 

And momently athwart her track 
The quarl upreared his island back, 

And the fluttering scallop behind would 
float. 

And spatter the water about the boat; 

But he bailed her out with his colen-bell. 
And he kept her trimmed with a wary 
tread. 

While on every side like lightning fell 
The heavy strokes of the bootle blade. 

20 

Onward still he held his way. 

Till he came where the column of 

moonshine lay, 310 

And saw beneath the surface dim 
The brown-backed sturgeon slowly swim; 
Around him were the goblin train— 

But he sculled with all his might and main, 
And followed wherever the sturgeon led. 
Till he saw him upward point his head; 
Then he dropped his paddle blade. 

And held his colen goblet up 
To catch the drop in its crimson cup. 

21 

With sweeping tail and quivering fin, 320 
Through the wave the sturgeon flew. 
And, like the heaven-shot javelin. 
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He sprung above the waters blue. 

Instant as the star-fall light. 

He plunged him in the deep again. 

But left in shining silver bright. 

The rainbow of the moony main. 

It was a sweet and lovely sight 
To see the puny goblin there; 

He seemed an angel form of light, 330 

With azure wing and sunny hair. 

Throned on a cloud of purple fair. 

Circled with blue and edged with white. 
And sitting at the fall of even 
Beneath the bow of summer heaven. 

22 

A moment—and its lustre fell. 

But ere it met the billow blue. 

He caught within his crimson bell, 

A droplet of its sparkling dew. 

Joy thee, fay! thy task is done, 340 

Thy wings arc pure, for the gem is won; 
Cheerly ply thy dripping oar. 

And haste away to the elfin shore. 

23 

He turns, and lo! on either side 
The ripples on his path divide; 

And the track o’er wlfich his boat must 
pass 

Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. 
Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave. 
With snowy arms half swelling out. 

While on the glossed and gleamy wave 350 
Their sea-green ringlets loosely float; 
They swim around with smile and song. 
They press the bark with pearly hand. 
And gently urge her course along. 

Toward the beach of speckled sand; 

And, as he lightly leapt to land. 

They bade adieu with nod and bow. 

Then gaily kissed each little hand. 

And dropped in the crystal deep below. 

24 

A moment stayed the fairy there, 360 

He kissed the beach and breathed a prayer. 
Then spread his wings of gilded blue, 

And on to the elfin court he flew. 

As ever ye saw a bubble rise. 

And shine with a thousand blended dyes. 
Till lessening, far through ether driven. 

It mingles with the hues of heaven. 

As, at the glimpse of dawning pale. 

The lance-fly spreads his silken sail, 

And gleams with blendings soft and bright, 
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Till lost in the shades of fading night; 371 
So rose from earth the lovely fay. 

So vanished, far in heaven away! 


Up fairy! quit thy chickweed bower, 

The cricket has called the second hour. 
Twice again, and the lark will rise 
To kiss the streakings of the skies; 

Up! thy charmed armor don. 

Thou wilt need it cre the night be gone. 

25 

He put his acorn helmet on; 380 

It was plumed with the silk of the thistle¬ 
down. 

The corslet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes. 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 

His shield was the shell of a lady-bug 
queen. 

Studs of gold on a ground of green; 

And the quivering lance which he 
brandished bright. 

Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in 
fight. 

Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed, 390 
He bared his blade of the bent grass blue. 

He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed, 

And away like a glance of thought he 
flew, 

To skim the heavens and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 

26 

The moth-fly, as he shot the air. 

Crept under the leaf, and hid her there; 

The katydid forgot to bray. 

The prowling gnat fled fast away. 

The fell mosquito checked his drone 400 
And folded his wings until the fay was gone, 
And the wily beetle dropped his head, 

And fell on the ground as if he were dead; 
They couched them close in the darksome 
shade. 

They quaked all o’er and they sweat 
with fear. 

For they had felt the blue bent blade. 

And writhed at the prick of the elfin 
spear; 

Many a time on a summer’s night. 

When the sky was clear and the moon was 
bright. 
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They had been roused from the haunted 

ground, 410 

With the yelp and the bay of the fairy 
hound; 

They had heard the tiny bugle horn. 

They had heard the twang of the maize- 
silk string. 

When the vine-twig bows were tightly 
drawn. 

And the nettle shaft through air was borne. 
Feathered with down from the hum- 
bird's wing. 

And now they deemed the courier ouphe 
Some hunter sprite of the cildrich 
ground; 

And they watched till they saw him mount 
the roof 

That canopies the world around; 420 
Then glad they left their covert lair. 

And freaked about in the midnight air. 

27 

Up to the vaulted firmament 
His path the fire-fly courser bent. 

And at every gallop on the wind. 

He flung a glittering spark behind; 

He flies like a feather in the blast 
Till the first light cloud in heaven is past. 
But the shapes of air have begun their 
work. 

And a drizzly mist is round him cast, 430 
He cannot see through the mantle murk. 
He shivers with cold, but he urges fast. 
Through storm and darkness, sleet and 
shade. 

He lashes his steed and spurs amain. 

For shadowy hands have twitched the 
rein, 

And flame-shot tongues around him 
played. 

And near him many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell malignity. 

And yells of rage, and shrieks of fear. 

Came screaming on his startled ear. 440 

28 

His wings are wet around his breast. 

The plume hangs dripping from his crest, 
His eyes are blind with the lightning’s 
glare. 

And his ears are stunned with the thunder’s 
blare; 

But he gave a shout, and his blade he drew. 
He thrust before and he struck behind, 
Till he pierced their cloudy bodies through. 


And gashed their shadowy limbs of 
wind; 

Howling, the misty spectres flew; 

They rend the air with spiteful cries, 450 
For he has gained the welkin blue. 

And the land of clouds behind him lies. 

29 

Up to the cope careering swift 
In breathless motion fast. 

Fleet as the swallow cuts the drift 
Or the sea-roc rides the blast. 

The sapphire sheet of eve is shot. 

The sphered moon is past. 

The earth it seems a tiny blot 

On a sheet of azure cast. 460 

And oh! it was sweet in the clear moonlight. 
To tread the starry plain of even. 

To mark the thousand eyes of night, 

And feel the cooling breath of heaven. 

But the elfin made no stop nor stay 
Till he came to the bank of the milky-way. 
Then he checked his courser’s foot. 

And watched for the glimpse of the planet- 
shoot. 

30 

Sudden along the snowy tide 
Which swelled to meet their footfall, 470 
The sylphs of heaven are seen to glide. 
Attired in sunset’s crimson pall; 

Around the fay they weave the dance. 

They skip before him on the plain. 

And one hath taken his wasp-sting lance. 
And one upholds his bridle rein; 

With warblings wild they led him on 

To where, through clouds of amber seen. 
Studded with stars, resplendent shone 
The palace of the sylphid queen. 480 
Its spiral columns gleaming bright 
Were streamers of the northern light; 

Its curtain’s light and lovely flush 
Was of the morning’s rosy blush. 

And the ceiling fair that rose aboon 
The white and feathery fleece of noon. 

31 

But oh! how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow bending bright. 

She seemed to the entranced fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light; 490 
Her mantle was the purple rolled 
At twilight in the west afar; 

’Twas tied with threads of dawning gold 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
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Her face was like the lily nine 

That hides the vestal planet’s hue; 

Her eyes two beamlets from the moon. 

Set floating in the welkin blue. 

Her hair is like the sunny beam, 

And the diamond gems which round it 

gleam 500 

Are the pure drops of dewy even 
Which ne’er have left their native heaven. 

32 

She raised her eyes to the wondering sprite. 
And they leapt with smiles, for well I 
ween 

Never before in the bowers of light 

Had the form of an earthly fay been seen. 
Long she looked in his tiny face; 

Long with his butterfly cloak she played; 
She smoothed his wing of azure lace. 

And handled the tassel of his blade; 510 

And as he told in accents low 
The story of his love and woe. 

She felt new pain in her bosom rise. 

And the tear-drop started in her eyes. 
And ‘Oh! sweet spirit of earth,’ she cried, 
^Return no more to your woodland 
height. 

But ever here with me abide 
In the land of everlasting light! 

Within the fleecy drift we’ll lie. 

We’ll hang upon the rainbow’s rim; 520 
And all the jewels of the sky 
Around thy brow shall brightly beam; 

And thou shalt bathe thee in the stream 
That rolls its whitening foam aboon. 

And ride upon the lightning’s gleam. 

And dance upon the orb6d moon! 

We’ll sit within the Pleiad ring, 

We’ll rest on Orion’s starry belt, 

And I will bid my sylphs to sing 

The song that makes the dew-mist melt; 
Their harps are of the umber shade, 531 
That hides the blush of waking day. 

And every gleamy string is made 

Of silvery moonshine’s lengthened ray; 
And thou shalt pillow on my breast. 

While heavenly breathings float around. 
And, with the sylphs of ether blest. 

Forget the joys of fairy ground.’ 

33 

She was lovely and fair to see 

And the elfin’s heart beat fitfully; 540 

But lovelier far and still more fair. 

The earthly form imprinted there. 


Nought he saw in the heavens above 
Was half so dear as his mortal love. 

For he thought upon her look so meek. 

And he thought of the light flush on her 
cheek; 

Never again might he bask or lie 
On that sweet cheek and moonlight eye; 

But in his dreams her form to see. 

To clasp her in his reverie, 550 

To think upon his virgin bride. 

Was worth all heaven and earth beside. 

34 

‘Lady,’ he cried, ‘I have sworn to-night, 

On the word of a fairy knight. 

To do my sentence task aright; 

My honor scarce is free from stain, 

I may not soil its snows again; 

Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

Its mandate must be answered now.’ 

Her bosom heaved with many a sigh, 560 
The tear was in her drooping eye. 

But she had led him to the palace gate, 
And called the sylphs who hovered there. 
And bade them fly and bring him straight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car. 

With charm and spell she blessed it there, 
From all the fiends of upper air; 

Then round him cast the shadowy shroud. 
And tied his steed behind the cloud, 

And pressed his hand as she bade him fly 
Far to the verge of the northern sky, 571 

For by its wane and wavering light 
There was a star that would fall to-night. 

35 

Borne afar on the wings of the blast. 
Northward away, he speeds him fast. 

And the courser follows the cloudy wain, 
Till the hoof-strokes fall like pattering rain. 
The clouds roll backward as he flies. 

Each flickering star behind him lies, 

And he has reached the northern plain, 580 
And backed his fire-fly steed again. 

Ready to follow in its flight 
The streaming of the rocket light. 

36 

The star is yet in the vault of heaven. 

But it rocks in the summer gale; 

And now ’tis fitful and imeven. 

And now ’tis deadly pale; 

And now ’tis wrapped in sulphur smoke. 
And quenched is its rayless beam; 

And now with a rattling thimder-stroke, 590 
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It bursts in flash and flame. 

As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 
Which the storm-spirit flings from high. 
The star-shoot flew o’er the welkin blue. 

As it fell from the sheeted sky. 

As swift as the wind in its trail behind. 

The elfin gallops along; 

The fiends of the cloud arc bellowing loud. 
But the sylphid charm is strong; 

He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire, 600 
While the cloud-fiends shrink from the 
blaze; 

He watches each flake till its sparks expire. 
And rides in the light of its rays. 

But he drove his steed to the lightning’s 
speed. 

And he caught a glimmering spark; 

Then wheeled around to the haunted 
ground, 

And sped through the midnight dark. 


Ouphe and goblin! imp and sprite! 

Elf of eve! and starry fay! 

Ye that love the moon’s light, 610 

Hither-hither wing your way; 

Join ye in a jocund ring, 

Hand to hand, and wing to wing. 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


Hail the wanderer again. 

With dance and song, and lute and lyre, 
Pure his wing and strong his chain. 

And doubly bright his fairy fire. 

Then twine ye in an eerie round, 

Brush the dew and print the lea; 62c 

Skip and gambol, hop and bound. 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


The beetle guards our holy ground. 

He flies about the haunted place. 

And if mortal there be found. 

He hums in his ears and flaps his face; 
The leaf-harp sounds our roundelay. 

The owlet’s eyes our lanthornes be; 

Thus wc revel, dance and play. 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 630 


But hark! from tower on tree-top high. 

The sentry elf his call has made, 

A streak is in the eastern sky, 

Shapes of moonlight flit and fade! 

The hillock gleams in morning spring, 

The skylark shakes his dappled wing. 

The day-glimpse glistens on the lawn. 

The cocks have crowed, the fays are gone. 
1816 1835 
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ON THE DEATH OF 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 

The good die first. 

And they, whose hearts are dry as summer 
dust, 

Burn to the socket, 

WORDSWORTH 


Green be the turf above thee. 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee. 
Nor named thee but to praise. 

Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep. 
And long where thou art lying. 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose truth was proven. 
Like thine, are laid in earth, ic 

There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth; 

And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine. 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow. 

Whose weal and wo were thine; 

It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow. 

But I’ve in vain essayed it. 

And feel I cannot now. 2c 

While memory bids me weep thee. 

Nor thoughts nor words are free, 

The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 

1820 


1827 
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MARCO BOZZARIS ^ 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent. 
Should tremble at his power: 

In dreams, through camp and court, he 
bore 

The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring: 

Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a 
king; 

As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, lo 
As Eden’s garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band. 

True as the steel of their tried blades. 
Heroes in heart and hand. 

There had the Persian’s thousands stood. 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platsea’s day; 

And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 20 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare. 

As qxiick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on—the Turk awoke; 

That bright dream was his last; 

He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 

‘To arms! they come! the Greek! the 
Greek!’ 

He woke—to die midst flame, and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke. 
And death shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud; 30 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band: 

‘Strike—^till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike—for your altars and your fires; 

Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 
God—^and your native land!’ 

They fought—like brave men, long and 
well; 

They piled that ground with Moslem 
slain. 

They conquered—^but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 40 

I ‘Marco Bozzaris> the Epaminondas of modem Greece, 
—He fell in a night attack upon the Turkish Camp at 
Laspi, the site of the ancient Plateea, August 20,1823, 
and expired in the moment of victory. His last words 
were—“To die for liberty is a pleasure and not a 
pain.*’ * Author^s note, Alnwick C<Mr/e(N.Y.,i827),63, 


His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 

Come to the mother’s, when she feels. 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath; 

Come when the blessed seals 50 

That close the pestilence are broke. 

And crowded cities wail its stroke; 

Come in consumption’s ghastly form. 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 
With banquet song, and dance, and 
wine; 

And thou art terrible—the tear. 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 

And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 60 

But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free. 

Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought— 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowning hour—and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 70 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men: 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 

Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 

When the land wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm. 

Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 

Bozzaris! with the storied brave 80 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 

Rest thee—there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume. 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry. 

The heartless luxury of the tomb: 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and for a season gone; 9c 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed. 
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Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells; 

Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed; 

Her soldier, closing with the foe. 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, loo 

Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears: 

And she, the mother of thy boys. 

Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys. 

And even she who gave thee birth, 

Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh: 

For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s; 
One of the few, the immortal names, no 
That were not born to die. 

1824-1825 1827 


THE FIELD OF THE GROUNDED 
ARMS 

Saratoga 

Strangers! your eyes are on that valley 
fixed 

Intently, as we gaze on vacancy, 

When the mind’s wings o’er spread 
The spirit-world of dreams. 

I'rue, ’tis a scene of loveliness—the bright 

Green dwelling of the summer’s first-born 
Hours, 

Whose wakened leaf and bud 
Are welcoming the morn. 

And morn returns the welcome, sun and 
cloud 

Smile on the green earth from their home 

in heaven, 10 

Even as a mother smiles 
Above her cradled boy. 

And wreath their light and shade o’er plain 
and mountain, 

O’er sleepless seas of grass whose waves are 
flowers, 

The river’s golden shores. 

The forests of dark pines. 

The song of the wild bird is on the wind. 

The hum of the wild bee, the music wild 


Of waves upon the bank. 

Of leaves upon the bough. m 

But all is song and beauty in the land. 

Beneath her skies of June; then journey on, 
A thousand scenes like this 
Will greet you ere the eve. 

Ye linger yet—ye see not, hear not now 

The sunny smile, the music of to-day. 

Your thoughts are wandering up. 

Far up the stream of time; 

And boyhood’s lore and fireside listened 
tales 

Are rushing on your memories, as ye 

breathe 3^ 

That valley’s storied name. 

Field of the grounded arms. 

Strangers no more, a kindred ‘pride of 
place’. 

Pride in the gift of country and of name. 
Speaks in your eye and step— 

Ye tread your native land. 

And your high thoughts are on her glory’s 
day, 

The solemn sabbath of the week of battle. 
Whose tempests bowed to earth 
Her foeman’s banner here. 4 o 

The forest leaves lay scattered cold and 
dead. 

Upon the withered grass that autumn 
morn. 

When, with as withered hearts 
And hopes as dead and cold, 

A gallant army formed their last array 

Upon that field, in silence and deep gloom. 
And at their conqueror’s feet 
Laid their war-weapons down. 

Sullen and stern, disarmed but not 
dishonored; 

Brave men, but brave in vain, they yielded 
there: 50 

The soldier’s trial task 
Is not alone ‘to die.’ 

Honor to chivalry! the conqueror’s breath 

Stains not the ermine of his foeman’s fame. 
Nor mocks his captive’s doom— 

The bitterest cup of war. 
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But be that bitterest cup the doom of all 
Whose swords are lightning flashes in the 
cloud 

Of the Invader’s wrath. 

Threatening a gallant land. 6o 

His armies’ trumpet-tones wake not alone 
Her slumbering echoes^ from a thousand 
hills 

Her answering voices shout. 

And her bells ring to arms! 

Then danger hovers o’er the Invader’s 
march. 

On raven wings, hushing the song of fame. 
And glory’s hues of beauty 
Fade from the cheek of death. 

A foe is heard in every rustling leaf, 

A fortress seen in every rock and tree, 70 
The eagle eye of art 
Is dim and powerless then. 

And war becomes a people’s joy, the drum 
Man’s merriest music, and the field of 
death 

His couch of happy dreams. 

After life’s harvest home. 
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He battles heart and arm, his own blue sky 
Above him, and his own green land around. 
Land of his father’s grave. 

His blessing and his prayers, 80 

Land where he learned to lisp a mother’s 
name. 

The first beloved in life, the last forgot. 
Land of his frolic youth. 

Land of his bridal eve. 

Land of his children—vain your columned 
strength. 

Invaders! vain your battles’ steel and fire! 
Choose ye the morrow’s doom,— 

A prison or a grave. 

And such were Saratoga’s victors—such 
The Yeomen-Brave, whose deeds and death 
have given 90 

A glory to her skies, 

A music to her name. 

In honorable life her fields they trod. 

In honorable death they sleep below; 

Their sons’ proud feelings here 
Their noblest monuments. 

1828 1836 
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FROM 

DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER’S 
A HISTORY OF NEW YORK ' 

To THE Public 

‘To rescue from oblivion the memory of 
former incidents, and to render a just 
tribute of renown to the many great and 
wonderful transactions of our Dutch pro¬ 
genitors, Diedrich Knickerbocker, native 10 
of the city of New York, produces this his¬ 
torical essay.’ ^ Like the great Father of 
History whose words I have just quoted, I 
treat of times long past, over which the twi¬ 
light of uncertainty had already thrown its 
shadows, and the night of forgetfulness was 

I The selections are from the first edition, as reprinted 
in Williams and McDowell, eds., Diedrich Knicker^ 
bocker*s A History of New ycrA;(N.Y.,i927),7-i4,i75~ 

93. The title to the main section has been adapted from 
the original, and the text modernized by the editors. 
a 'Beloe’s Herodotus* Author’s note, ibid.,7> 


about to descend forever. With great solici¬ 
tude had I long beheld the early history of 
this venerable and ancient city, gradually 
slipping from our grasp, trembling on the 
lips of narrative old age, and day by day 
dropping piece-meal into the tomb. In a 
little while, thought I, and those venerable 
Dutch burghers, who serve as the tottering 
monuments of good old times, will be 
gathered to their fathers; their children en¬ 
grossed by the empty pleasures or insig¬ 
nificant transactions of the present age, will 
neglect to treasure up the recollections of 
the past, and posterity shall search in vain, 
for memorials of the days of the Patriarchs. 
The origin of our city will be buried in 
eternal oblivion, and even the names and 
achievements of Wouter Van Twiller, 
William Kieft, and Peter Stuyvesant, be 
enveloped in doubt and fiction, like those 
of Romulus and Remus, of Charlemagne, 
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King Arthur, Rinaldo, and Godfrey of 
Bologne. 

Determined therefore, to avert if possible 
this tlireatening misfortune, I industri¬ 
ously sat myself to work to gather together 
all the fragments of our infant history which 
still existed, and like my revered prototype 
Herodotus, where no written records could 
be found, I have endeavored to continue 
the chain of history by well-authenticated 10 
traditions. 

In this arduous undertaking, which has 
been the whole business of a long and soli¬ 
tary life, it is incredible the number of 
learned authors I have consulted; and all 
to but little purpose. Strange as it may 
seem, though such multitudes of excellent 
works have been written about this coun¬ 
try, there are none extant which give any 
full and satisfactory account of the early 20 
history of New York, or of its three first 
Dutch governors. I have, however, gained 
much valuable and curious matter from an 
elaborate manuscript written in exceeding 
pure and classic Low Dutch, excepting a 
few errors in orthography, which was 
found in the archives of the Stuyvesant 
family. Many legends, letters and other 
documents have I likewise gleaned, in my 
researches among the family chests and 30 
lumber garrets of our respectable Dutch 
citizens, and I have gathered a host of well- 
authenticated traditions from divers excel¬ 
lent old ladies of my acquaintance, who 
requested that their names might not be 
mentioned. Nor must I neglect to acknowl¬ 
edge, how greatly I have been assisted by 
that admirable and praiseworthy institu¬ 
tion, the New York Historical Society, to 
which I here publicly return my sincere 40 
acknowledgments. 

In the conduct of this inestimable work 
I have adopted no individual model, but 
on the contrary have simply contented my¬ 
self with combining and concentrating the 
excellences of the most approved ancient 
historians. Like Xenophon I have main¬ 
tained the utmost impartiality, and the 
strictest adherence to truth tliroughout my 
history. I have enriched it after the manner 50 
of Sallust, with various characters of an¬ 
cient worthies, drawn at full length, and 
faithfully colored. I have seasoned it with 
profoundpolitical speculations like Thucyd¬ 
ides, sweetened it with the graces of senti¬ 


ment like Tacitus, and infused into the 
whole the dignity, the grandeur and mag¬ 
nificence of Livy. 

I am aware that I shall incur the censure 
of numerous very learned and judicious 
critics, for indulging too frequently in the 
bold excursive manner of my favorite 
Herodotus. And to be candid, I have found 
it impossible always to resist the allure¬ 
ments of those pleasing episodes, which 
like flowery banks and fragrant bowers, 
beset the dusty road of the historian, and 
entice him to turn aside, and refresh him¬ 
self from his wayfaring. But I trust it will 
be found, that I have always resumed my 
staff, and addressed myself to my weary 
journey with renovated spirits, so that both 
my readers and myself, have been benefited 
by the relaxation. 

Indeed, though it has been my constant 
wish and uniform endeavor, to rival 
Polybius himself, in observing the requisite 
unity of History, yet the loose and uncon¬ 
nected manner in which many of the facts 
herein recorded have come to hand, ren¬ 
dered such an attempt extremely difficult. 
This difficulty was likewise increased, by 
one of the grand objects contemplated in 
my work, which was to trace the rise of 
sundry customs and institutions in this best 
of cities, and to compare them when in the 
germ of infancy, with what they arc in the 
present old age of knowledge and improve¬ 
ment. 

But the chief merit upon which I value 
myself, and found my hopes for future 
regard, is that faithful veracity with which 
I have compiled this invaluable little work; 
carefully winnowing away all the chaff of 
hypothesis, and discarding the tares of 
fable, which are too apt to spring up and 
choke the seeds of truth and wholesome 
knowledge—Had I been anxious to capti¬ 
vate the superficial throng, who skim like 
swallows over the surface of literature; or 
had I been anxious to commend my writ¬ 
ings to the pampered palates of literary 
voluptuaries, I might have availed myself 
of the obscurity that hangs about the infant 
years of our city, to introduce a thousand 
pleasing fictions. But I have scrupulously 
discarded many a pithy tale and marvellous 
adventure, whereby the drowsy ear of sum¬ 
mer indolence might be enthralled; jeal¬ 
ously maintaining that fidelity, gravity and 
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dignity, which should ever distinguish the 
historian. ‘For a writer of this class,* ob¬ 
serves an elegant critic, ‘must sustain the 
character of a wise man, writing for the 
instruction of posterity; one who has 
studied to inform himself well, who has 
pondered his subject with care, and ad¬ 
dresses himself to our judgment, rather than 
to our imagination.’ 

Thrice happy therefore, is this our re- lo 
nowned city, in having incidents worthy of 
swelling the theme of history; and doubly 
thrice happy is it in having such an his¬ 
torian as myself, to relate them. For after 
all, gentle reader, cities of themselves and 
in fact empires of themselves^ are nothing 
without an historian. It is the patient nar¬ 
rator who cheerfully records their pros¬ 
perity as they rise—who blazons forth the 
splendor of their noon-tide meridian— 20 
who props their feeble memorials as they 
totter to decay—who gathers together their 
scattered fragments as they rot—and who 
piously at length collects their ashes into 
the mausoleum of his work, and rears a 
triumphal monument, to transmit their 
renown to all succeeding time. 

‘What,’ (in the language of Diodorus 
Siculus), ‘What has become of Babylon, of 
Nineveh, of Palmyra, of Persepolis, of 30 
Byzantium, of Agrigentum, of Cyzicum 
and Mytilene?’ They have disappeared 
from the face of the earth—they have 
perished for want of an historian! The 
philanthropist may weep over their desola¬ 
tion—the poet may wander amid their 
mouldering arches and broken columns, 
and indulge the visionary flights of his 
fancy—but alas! alas! the modern historian, 
whose faithful pen, like my own, is doomed 40 
irrevocably to confine itself to dull matter 
of fact, seeks in vain among their oblivious 
remains, for some memorial that may tell 
the instructive tale, of their glory and their 
ruin. 

‘Wars, conflagrations, deluges (says 
Aristotle) destroy nations, and with them 
all their monuments, their discoveries and 
their vanities—The torch of science has 
more than once been extinguished and re- 50 
kindled—a few individuals who have es¬ 
caped by accident, reunite the thread of 
generations,’ Thus then the historian is the 
patron of mankind, the guardian priest, 
who keeps the perpetual lamp of ages 
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tmextinguished—^Nor is he without his re¬ 
ward. Every thing in a manner is tributary 
to his renown—Like the great projector of 
inland lock navigation, who asserted that 
rivers, lakes and oceans were only formed 
to feed canals; so I affirm that cities, em¬ 
pires, plots, conspiracies, wars, havoc and 
desolation, are ordained by providence only 
as food for the historian. They form but the 
pedestal on which he intrepidly mounts to 
the view of surrounding generations, and 
claims to himself, from ages as they rise, 
until the latest sigh of old time himself, the 
meed of immortality—The world—the 
world, is nothing without the historian! 

The same sad misfortune which has 
happened to so many ancient cities, will 
happen again, and from the same sad cause, 
to nine-tenths of those cities which now 
flourish on the face of the globe. With 
most of them the time for recording their 
history is gone by; their origin, their very 
foundation, together with the early stages 
of their settlement, are forever buried in 
the rubbish of years; and the same would 
have been the case with this fair portion of 
the earth, the history of which I have here 
given, if I had not snatched it from ob¬ 
scurity, in the very nick of time, at the 
moment that those matters herein recorded, 
were about entering into the wide-spread, 
insatiable maw of oblivion—if I had not 
dragged them out, in a manner, by the very 
locks, just as the monster’s adamantine 
fangs were closing upon them forever! And 
here have I, as before observed, carefully 
collected, collated and arranged them; scrip 
and scrap, punt en punt:, gat en gat, and 
commenced in this little work, a history 
which may serve as a foundation, on which 
a host of worthies shall hereafter raise a 
noble superstructure, swelling in process of 
time, until Knickerbocker's New York shall 
be equally voluminous with Gibbon's Rome, 
or Hume and Smollet^s Englandl 

And now indulge me for a moment, 
while I lay down my pen, skip to some little 
eminence at the distance of two or three 
hundred years ahead; and casting back a 
bird’s-eye glance, over the waste of years 
that is to roll between; discover myself— 
little I —at this moment the progenitor, 
prototype and precursor of them all, posted 
at the head of this host of literary worthies, 
with my book under my arm, and New 
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York on my back, pressing forward like a 
gallant commander, to honor and immor¬ 
tality. 

Here then I cut my bark adrift, and 
launch it forth to float upon the waters. 
And oh! ye mighty Whales, ye Grampuses 
and Sharks of criticism, who delight in 
shipwrecking unfortunate adventurers upon 
the sea of letters, have mercy upon this my 
crazy vessel. Ye may toss it about in your lo 
sport; or spout your dirty water upon it in 
showers; but do not, for the sake of the 
unlucky mariner within—do not stave it 
with your tails and send it to the bottom. 
And you, oh ye great little fish! ye tadpoles, 
ye sprats, ye minnows, ye chubbs, ye grubs, 
ye barnacles, and all you small fry of litera¬ 
ture, be cautious how you insult my new- 
launchcd vessel, or swim within my view; 
lest in a moment of mingled sportiveness 20 
and scorn, I sweep you up in a scoop net, 
and roast half a himdred of you for my 
breakfast. 


Certain Chronicles of the Reign of 
William the Testy ^ 

CHAP, i 

Exposing the craftiness and artful devices of 
those arch Free Booters, the Book-Makers^ 
and their trusty Squires^ the Book-Sellers, 
Containing furthermore^ the universal ac¬ 
quirements of William the Testy^ and how 
a man may learn so much as to render 
himself good for nothing. 

If ever I had my readers completely by the 

button, it is at this moment. Here is a re- 40 

1 ‘William Kieft ... is in personality and character an 
adumbration of Thomas Jefferson. Irving had obvi¬ 
ously no ready-made parallel in two individuals so dis¬ 
similar as this governor of the New Netherlands and 
the fourth president of the new republic, but Kieft’s 
“cocked hat and corduroy small-clothes” and his “raw- 
boned charger” would easily suggest to a reader in 
1809 Jefferson’s notorious saddle-horse which he rode 
between Washington and Monticello, and his demo¬ 
cratic taste in breeches, so annoying to American aris¬ 
tocrats. . . . Thus the absurd characteristics of heavy 
scholarship, eccentric inventive genius, and philolog- 
ical accomplishments are less in the known facts about 
Kieft than in the reputation of Jefferson.’ Also carica¬ 
tured are Jefferson’s dislike of Yankees, and his polit¬ 
ical policies; his program of economy, and his 'notion 
of substituting negotiations and economic pressure for 
warfare.’ Cf. ibid.>lxi-lxvii. 


doubtable fortress reduced to the greatest 
extremity; a valiant commander in a state 
of the most imminent jeopardy—and a 
legion of implacable foes thronging upon 
every side. The sentimental reader is pre¬ 
paring to indulge his sympathies, and 
bewail the sufferings of the brave. The 
philosophic reader, to come with his first 
principles, and coolly take the dimensions 
and ascertain the proportions of great 
actions, like an antiquary, measuring a pyr¬ 
amid with a two-foot rule—while the mere 
reader, for amusement, promises to regale 
himself after the monotonous pages through 
which he has dozed, with murders, rapes, 
ravages, conflagrations, and all the other 
glorious incidents, that give eclat to vic¬ 
tory, and grace the triumph of the con¬ 
queror. 

Thus every reader must press forward— 
he cannot refrain, if he has the least spark 
of curiosity in his disposition, from turning 
over the ensuing page. Having therefore 
gotten him fairly in my clutches—what 
hinders me from indulging in a little recrea¬ 
tion, and varying the dull task of narrative 
by stultifying my readers with a drove of 
sober reflections about this, that and the 
other thing—by pushing forward a few of 
my own darling opinions; or talking a litde 
about myself—all which the reader will 
have to peruse, or else give up tlie book 
altogether, and remain in utter ignorance of 
the mighty deeds, and great events, that are 
contained in the sequel. 

To let my readers into a great literary 
secret, your experienced writers, who wish 
to instil peculiar tenets, either in religion, 
politics or morals, do often resort to this 
expedient—^illustrating their favorite doc¬ 
trines by pleasing fictions on established 
facts—and so mingling historic truth, and 
subtle speculation together, that the un¬ 
wary million never perceive the medley; 
but, running with open mouth, after an in¬ 
teresting story, are often made to swallow 
the most heterodox opinions, ridiculous 
theories, and abominable heresies. This is 
particularly the case with the industrious 
advocates of the modern philosophy, and 
many an honest unsuspicious reader, who 
devours their works under an idea of ac¬ 
quiring solid knowledge, must not be sur¬ 
prised if, to use a pious quotation, he finds 
‘his belly filled with the east wind.’ 
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This same expedient is likewise a literary 
artifice, by which one sober truth, like a 
patient and laborious pack horse, is made to 
carry a couple of panniers of rascally little 
conjectures on its back. In this manner 
books are increased, the pen is kept going 
and trade flourishes; for if every writer 
were obliged to tell merely what he knew, 
there would soon be an end of great books, 
and Tom Thumb’s folio would be con- lo 
sidered as a gigantic production—A man 
might then carry his library in his pocket, 
and the whole race of book-makers, book- 
printers, book-binders and book-sellers 
might starve together; but by being en¬ 
titled to tell every thing he thinks, and every 
thing he does not think—to talk about 
every thing he knows, or does not know— 
to conjecture, to doubt, to argue with him¬ 
self, to laugh with and laugh at his reader, 20 
(the latter of which we writers do nine 
times out of ten—in our sleeves) to indulge 

in hypotheses, to deal in dashes-and stars 

* * * * and a thousand other innocent 
indulgences—all these I say, do marvel¬ 
ously concur to fill the pages of books, the 
pockets of book-sellers.- and the hungry 
stomachs of authors—do contribute to the 
amusement and edification of the reader, 
and redound to the glory, the increase and 30 
tlie profit of the craft! 

Having thus, therefore, given my readers 
the whole art and mystery of book-making, 
they have nothing further to do, than to 
take pen in hand, set down and write a book 
for themselves—while in the mean time I 
will proceed with my history, without 
claiming any of the privileges above recited. 

Wilhelmus Kieft who in 1634 ascended 
the Gubernatorial chair, (to borrow a fa- 40 
vorite, though clumsy appellation of mod¬ 
ern phraseologists) was in form, feature 
and character, the very reverse of Wouter 
Van Twilier, his renowned predecessor. 

He was of very respectable descent, his 
father being Inspector of Windmills in the 
ancient town of Saardam; and our hero we 
are told made very curious investigations 
into the nature and operations of those 
machines when a little boy, which is one 50 
reason why he afterwards came to be so in¬ 
genious a governor. His name according to 
the most ingenious etymologists was a cor¬ 
ruption of Kyver^ that is to say a wrangler 
or scolder^ and expressed the hereditary 
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disposition of his family, which for nearly 
two centuries, had kept the windy town of 
Saardam in hot water, and produced more 
tartars and brimstones than any ten fam¬ 
ilies in the place—and so truly did Wil¬ 
helmus Kieft inherit this family endow¬ 
ment, that he had scarcely been a year in 
the discharge of his government, before he 
was universally known by the appellation 
of William the Testy. 

He was a brisk, waspish, little old gentle¬ 
man, who had dried and wilted away, 
partly through the natural process of 
years, and partly from being parched and 
burnt up by his fiery soul; which blazed 
like a vehement rush light in his bosom, 
constantly inciting him to most valorous 
broils, altercations and misadventures. I 
have heard it observed by a profoimd and 
philosophical judge of human nature, that 
if a woman waxes fat as she grows old, the 
tenure of her life is very precarious, but if 
haply she wilts, she lives forever—such 
likewise was the case with William the 
Testy, who grew tougher in proportion as 
he dried. He was some such a Little Dutch¬ 
man as we may now and then see, stumping 
briskly about the streets of our city, in a 
broad skirted coat, with buttons nearly as 
large as the shield of Ajax, which makes 
such a figure in Dan Homer, an old fash¬ 
ioned cocked hat stuck on the back of his 
head, and a cane as high as his chin. His 
visage was broad, but his features sharp, 
his nose turned up with a most petulant 
curl; his cheeks, like the region of Terra del 
Fuego, were scorched into a dusky red— 
doubtless in consequence of the neighbor¬ 
hood of two fierce little grey eyes, through 
which his torrid soul beamed as fervently, 
as a tropical sun blazing through a pair of 
burning glasses. The corners of his mouth 
were curiously modeled into a kind of fret 
work, not a little resembling the wrinkled 
proboscis of an irritable pug dog—^in a 
word he was one of the most positive, rest¬ 
less, ugly little men, that ever put himself 
in a passion about nothing. 

Such were the personal endowments of 
William the Testy, but it was the sterling 
riches of his mind that raised him to dignity 
and power. In his youth he had passed with 
great credit through a celebrated academy 
at the Hague, noted for producing finished 
scholars, with a dispatch unequalled, ex- 
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cept by certain of our American colleges, 
which seem to manufacture bachelors of 
arts, by some patent machine. Here he 
skirmished very smartly on the frontiers of 
several of the sciences, and made such a 
gallant inroad into the dead languages, as 
to bring off captive a host of Greek nouns 
and Latin verbs, together with divers pithy 
saws and apothegms, all which he con¬ 
stantly paraded in conversation and writ- lo 
ing, with as much vain glory as would a 
triumphant general of yore display the 
spoils of the countries he had ravaged. He 
had moreover puzzled himself consid¬ 
erably with logic, in which he had advanced 
so far as to attain a very familiar acquaint¬ 
ance, by name at least, with the whole fam¬ 
ily of syllogisms and dilemmas; but what he 
chiefly valued himself on, was his knowl¬ 
edge of metaphysics, in which, having once 20 
upon a time ventured too deeply, he came 
well nigh being smothered in a slough 
of unintelligible learning—a fearful peril, 
from the effects of which he never per¬ 
fectly recovered.—In plain words, like 
many other profound intermeddlers in this 
abstruse bewildering science, he so con¬ 
fused his brain, with abstract speculations 
which he could not comprehend, and artifi¬ 
cial distinctions which he could not realize, 
that he could never think clearly on any 
subject however simple, through the whole 
course of his life afterwards. This I must 
confess was in some measure a misfortune, 
for he never engaged in argument, of 
which he was exceeding fond, but what 
between logical deductions and metaphys¬ 
ical jargon, he soon involved himself and 
his subject in a fog of contradictions and 
perplexities, and then would get into a 
mighty passion with his adversary, for not 
being convinced gratis. 

It is in knowledge, as in swimming, he 
who ostentatiously sports and flounders on 
the surface, makes more noise and splash¬ 
ing, and attracts more attention, than the 
industrious pearl diver, who plunges in 
search of treasures to the bottom. The 
‘universal acquirements’ of Wilham Kieft, 
were the subject of great marvel and admi¬ 
ration among his countrymen—he figured 
about at the Hague with as much vain 
glory, as does a profound Bonze at Pekin, 
who has mastered half the letters of the 
Chinese alphabet; and in a word was unan¬ 


imously pronotmeed an universal geniusl — 
I have known many universal geniuses in 
my time, though to speak my mind freely 
I never knew one, who, for the ordinary 
purposes of life, was worth his weight in 
straw—but, for the purposes of govern¬ 
ment, a little sound judgment and plain 
common sense, is worth all the sparkling 
genius that ever wrote poetry, or invented 
theories. 

Strange as it may soimd therefore, the 
universal acquirements of the illustrious 
Wilhelmus, were very much in his way, and 
had he been a less learned little man, it is 
possible he would have been a much 
greater governor. He was exceedingly fond 
of trying philosophical and political experi¬ 
ments; and having stuffed his head full of 
scraps and remnants of ancient republics, 
and oligarchies, and aristocracies, and mon¬ 
archies, and the laws of Solon and Lycurgus 
and Charondas, and the imaginary com¬ 
monwealth of Plato, and the Pandects of 
Justinian, and a thousand other fragments 
of venerable antiquity, he was forever bent 
upon introducing some one or other of 
them into use; so that between one contra¬ 
dictory measure and another, he entangled 
the govermnent of the little province of 
Nieuw Nederlandts in more knots during 
his administration, than half a dozen suc¬ 
cessors could have untied. 

No sooner had this bustling little man 
been blown by a whiff of fortune into the 
seat of government, than he called together 
his council and delivered a very animated 
speech on the affairs of the province. As 
every body knows what a glorious oppor¬ 
tunity a governor, a president, or even 
an emperor has, of drubbing his enemies 
in his speeches, messages and bulletins, 
where he has the talk all on his own side, 
they may be sure the high-mettled William 
Kieft did not suffer so favorable an occa¬ 
sion to escape him, of evincing that gal¬ 
lantry of tongue, common to all able legis¬ 
lators. Before he commenced, it is recorded 
that he took out of his pocket a red cotton 
handkerchief, and gave a very sonorous blast 
of the nose, according to the usual custom 
of great orators. This in general I believe 
is intended as a signal trumpet, to call the 
attention of the auditors, but with William 
the Testy it boasted a more classic cause, 
for he had read of the singular expedient of 
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that famous demagogue Caius Gracchus, 
who when he harangued the Roman popu¬ 
lace, modulated his tones by an oratorical 
flute or pitch-pipe—‘which,’ said the 
shrewd Wilhelmus, ‘I take to be nothing 
more nor less, than an elegant and figura¬ 
tive mode of saying—he previously blew 
his nose.’ 

This preparatory symphony being per¬ 
formed, he commenced by expressing a lo 
humble sense of his own want of talents— 
his utter unworthiness of the honor con¬ 
ferred upon him, and his humiliating inca¬ 
pacity to discharge the important duties of 
his new station—in short, he expressed so 
contemptible an opinion of himself, that 
many simple country members present, 
ignorant that these were mere words of 
course, always used on such occasions, 
were very uneasy, and even felt wrath that 20 
he should accept an office, for which he 
was consciously so inadequate. 

He then proceeded in a manner highly 
classic, profoundly erudite, and nothing at 
all to the purpose, being nothing more than 
a pompous account of all the governments 
of ancient Greece, and the wars of Rome 
and Carthage, together with the rise and 
fall of sundry outlandish empires, about 
which the assembly knew no more than 30 
their great grand children who were yet 
unborn. Thus having, after the manner of 
your learned orators, convinced the audi¬ 
ence that he was a man of many words and 
great erudition, he at length came to the 
less important part of his speech, the situa¬ 
tion of the province—and here he soon 
worked himself into a fearful rage against 
the Yankees, whom he compared to the 
Gauls who desolated Rome, and the Goths 40 
and Vandals who overran the fairest plains 
of Europe—^nor did he forget to mention, 
in terms of adequate opprobrium, the 
insolence with which they had encroached 
upon the territories of New Netherlands, 
and the imparalleled audacity with which 
they had commenced the town of New 
Plymouth, and planted the onion patches 
of Weathersfield under the very walls, or 
rather mud batteries of Fort Goed Hoop. 50 

Having thus artfully wrought up his tale 
of terror to a climax, he assumed a self 
satisfied look, and declared, with a nod of 
knowing import, that he had taken meas- 
tyres to put a final stop to these encroach¬ 


ments—that he had been obliged to have 
recourse to a dreadful engine of warfare, 
lately invented, awful in its effects, but 
authorized by direful necessity. In a word, 
he was resolved to conquer the Yankees— 
by proclamation! 

For this purpose he had prepared a tre¬ 
mendous instrument of the kind ordering, 
commanding and enjoining the intruders 
aforesaid, forthwith to remove, depart and 
withdraw from the districts, regions and 
territories aforesaid, under pain of suffering 
all the penalties, forfeitures, and pimish- 
ments in such case made and provided, &c. 
This proclamation he assured them, would 
at once exterminate the enemy from the 
face of the country, and he pledged his 
valor as a governor, that within two 
months after it was published, not one 
stone should remain on another, in any of 
the towns which they had built. 

The council remained for some time 
silent, after he had finished; whether struck 
dumb with admiration at the brilliancy of 
his project, or put to sleep by the length of 
his harangue, the history of the times doth 
not mention. Suffice it to say, they at 
length gave a universal grunt of acquies¬ 
cence—the proclamation was immediately 
dispatched with due ceremony, having the 
great seal of the province, which was about 
the size of a buckwheat pancake, attached 
to it by a broad red ribband. Governor 
Kieft having thus vented his indignation, 
felt greatly relieved—adjourned the coun¬ 
cil sine die —^put on his cocked hat and cor¬ 
duroy small-clothes, and mounting a tall 
raw boned charger, trotted out to his coun¬ 
try seat, which was situated in a sweet, 
sequestered swamp, now called Dutch 
Street, but more commonly known by the 
name of Dog’s Misery. 

Here, like the good Numa, he reposed 
from the toils of legislation, taking lessons 
in government, not from the nymph 
Egeria, but from the honored wife of his 
bosom; who was one of that peculiar kind 
of females, sent upon earth a little after the 
flood, as a punishment for the sins of man¬ 
kind, and commonly known by the appella¬ 
tion of knowing women. In fact, my duty as 
an historian obliges me to make known a 
circumstance which was a great secret at 
the time, and consequently was not a sub¬ 
ject of scandal at more than half the tea 
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tables in New Amsterdanij but which like 
many other great secrets, has leaked out 
in the lapse of years—and this was, that 
the great Wilhelmus the Testy, though 
one of the most potent little men that ever 
breathed, yet submitted at home to a spe¬ 
cies of govermnent, neither laid down in 
Aristotle, nor Plato; in short, it partook of 
the nature of a pure, unmixed tyranny, and 
is familiarly denominated petticoat govern- 10 
ment, —^An absolute sway, which though 
exceedingly common in these modern days, 
was very rare among the ancients, if we 
may judge from the rout made about the 
domestic economy of honest Socrates; 
which is the only ancient case on record. 

The great Kieft however, warded off all 
the sneers and sarcasms of his particular 
friends, who are ever ready to joke with a 
man on sore points of the kind, by alleging 20 
that it was a government of his own elec¬ 
tion, which he submitted to through choice; 
adding at the same time that it was a pro¬ 
found maxim which he had found in an 
ancient author—‘he who would aspire to 
govern^ should first learn to obeyj 


CHAP, n 

In which are recorded the sage Projects of a 
Ruler of universal Genius.—The art of 
Fighting by Proclamation—and how that 
the valiant Jacobus Van Curlet came to be 
fouly dishonored at Fort Goed Hoop. 

Never was a more comprehensive, a more 
expeditious, or, what is still better, a more 
economical measure devised, than this of 
defeating the Yankees by proclamation—an 40 
expedient, likewise, so humane, so gentle 
and pacific; there were ten chances to one 
in favour of its succeeding,—but then there 
was one chance to ten that it would not suc¬ 
ceed—as the ill-natured fates would have it, 
that single chance carried the day! The 
proclamation was perfect in all its parts, 
well constructed, well written, well sealed 
and well published—all that was wanting to 
insure its effect, was that the Yankees 50 
should stand in awe of it; but, provoking 
to relate, they treated it with the most ab¬ 
solute contempt, applied it to an imseemly 
purpose, which shall be nameless, and thus 
did the first warlike proclamation come to a 


shameful end—a fate which I am credibly 
informed, has befallen but too many of 
its successors. 

It was a long time before Wilhelmus 
Kieft could be persuaded by the united ef¬ 
forts of all liis counsellors, that his war 
measure had failed in producing any effect. 
—On the contrary, he flew in a passion 
whenever any one dared to question its effl- 
cacy; and swore, that though it was slow in 
operating, yet when once it began to work, 
it would soon purge the land from these ra¬ 
pacious intruders. Time however, that 
tester of all experiments both in philosophy 
and politics, at length convinced the great 
Kieft that his proclamation was abortive; 
and that notwithstanding he had waited 
nearly four years, in a state of constant irri¬ 
tation, yet he was still further off than ever 
from the object of his wishes. His implaca¬ 
ble adversaries in the east became more and 
more troublesome in their encroachments, 
and founded the thriving colony of Hart¬ 
ford close upon the skirts of Fort Goed 
Hoop. They moreover commenced the fair 
settlement of New Haven (alias the Red 
Hills) within the domains of their high 
mightinesses—while the onion patches of 
Pyquag were a continual eye sore to the gar¬ 
rison of Van Curlet. Upon beholding there¬ 
fore the inefficacy of his measure, the sage 
Kieft like many a worthy practitioner of 
physic, laid the blame, not to the medicine, 
but the quantity administered, and reso¬ 
lutely resolved to double the dose. 

In the year 1638 therefore, that being the 
fourth year of his reign, he fulminated 
against them a second proclamation, of 
heavier metal than the former; written in 
thundering long sentences, not one word of 
which was under five syllables. This, in 
fact, was a kind of non-intercourse bill, for¬ 
bidding and prohibiting all commerce and 
connexion, between any and every of the 
said Yankee intruders, and the said fortified 
post of Fort Goed Hoop, and ordering, 
commanding and advising all his trusty, 
loyal and well-beloved subjects, to furnish 
them with no supplies of gin, gingerbread 
or sourcrout; to buy none of their pacing 
horses, meazly pork, apple brandy, Yankee 
rum, cyder water, apple sweetmeats, 
Weathersfield onions or wooden bowls, but 
to starve and exterminate them from the 
face of the land. 
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Another pause of a twelve month ensued, 
during which the last proclamation received 
the same attention, and experienced the 
same fate as the first—at the end of which 
term, the gallant Jacobus Van Curlet dis¬ 
patched his annual messenger, with his cus¬ 
tomary budget of complaints and entreat¬ 
ies. Whether the regular interval of a year, 
intervening between the arrival of Van Cur- 
let’s couriers, was occasioned by the sys- lo 
tematic regularity of his movements, or by 
the immense distance at which he was sta¬ 
tioned from the scat of government is a 
matter of uncertainty. Some have ascribed 
it to the slowness of his messengers, who, as 
I have before noticed, were chosen from 
the shortest and fattest of his garrison, as 
least likely to be worn out on the road; and 
who, being pursy, short-winded little men, 
generally travelled fifteen miles a day, and 20 
then laid by a whole week, to rest. All these, 
however, are matters of conjecture; and I 
rather think it may be ascribed to the im¬ 
memorial maxim of this worthy country— 
and which has ever influenced all its public 
transactions—not to do things in a hurry. 

The gallant Jacobus Van Curlet, in his 
dispatches respectfully represented, that 
several years had now elapsed, since his 
first application to his late excellency, the 30 
renowned Wouter Van Twiller: during 
which interval, his garrison had been re¬ 
duced nearly one-eighth, by the death of 
two of his most valiant, and corpulent sol¬ 
diers, who had accidentally over eaten them¬ 
selves on some fat salmon, caught in the 
Varsche Rivier. He further stated that the 
enemy persisted in their inroads, taking no 
notice of the fort or its inhabitants; but 
squatting themselves down, and forming 40 
settlements all around it; so that, in a little 
while, he should find himself enclosed and 
blockaded by the enemy, and totally at 
their mercy. 

But among the most atrocious of his 
grievances, I find the following still on rec¬ 
ord, which may serve to show the bloody 
minded outrages of these savage intruders. 

‘In the meanetime, they of Hartford have 
not onely usurped and taken in the lands of 50 
Connecticott, although unrighteously and 
against the lawes of nations, but have hin¬ 
dered our nation in sowing theire owne 
purchased broken up lands, but have also 
sowed them with come in the night, which 
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the Netherlanders had broken up and in¬ 
tended to sowe: and have beaten the ser¬ 
vants of the high and mighty the honored 
companie, which were laboring upon 
theire master’s lands, from theire lands, 
with sticks and plow staves in hostile man¬ 
ner laming, and amongst the rest, struck 
Ever Duckings ^ a hole in his head, with a 
stick, soe that the blood ran downe very 
strongly downe upon his body.’ 

But what is still more atrocious— 

‘Those of Hartford sold a hogg, that be¬ 
longed to the honored companie, under 
pretence that it had eaten of theire grounde 
grass, when they had not any foot of inheri¬ 
tance. They profered the hogg for 5^. if the 
commissioners would have given 5s. for 
damage; which the commissioners denied, 
because noe man’s owne hogg (as men used 
to say) can trespasse upon his owne mas¬ 
ter’s grounde.’ ^ 

The receipt of this melancholy intelli¬ 
gence incensed the whole community— 
there was something in it that spoke to the 
full comprehension, and touched the ob¬ 
tuse feelings even of the puissant vulgar, 
who generally require a kick in the rear, to 
awaken their slumbering dignity. I have 
known my profotmd fellow citizens bear 
without murmur, a thousand essential in¬ 
fringements of their rights, merely because 
they were not immediately obvious to their 
senses—but the moment the unlucky 
Pearce was shot upon our coasts, the whole 
body politic was in a ferment—so the en- 
lighted Nederlanders, though they had 
treated the encroachments of their eastern 
neighbors with but little regard, and left 
their quill-valiant governor, to bear the 
whole bnmt of war, with his single pen— 
yet now every individual felt his head bro¬ 
ken in the broken head of Duckings—and 
the unhappy fate of their fellow citizen the 
hog; being impressed, carried and sold into 
captivity, awakened a grunt of sympathy 
from every bosom. 

The governor and council, goaded by the 
clamors of the multitude, now set them- 

I ‘This name is no doubt misspelt. In some old Dutch 
MSS. of the time, we find the name of Evert Duyek- 
ingh, who is unquestionably the unfortunate hero 
above alluded to.’ Author’s note, ibid.,189. Irving is 
probably referring to some contemporary incident con¬ 
nected with Evert Duyckinck( 1700-1800), a New York 
publisher. 

a *Haz. Col. State Pass.’ Author’s note, ibid.,190. 
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selves earnestly to deliberate upon what 
was to be done. Proclamations had at length 
fallen into temporary disrepute; some were 
for sending the Yankees a tribute, as we 
make peace offerings to the petty Barbary 
powers, or as the Indians sacrifice to the 
devil. Others were for buying them out, but 
this was opposed, as it would be acknow¬ 
ledging their title to the land they had 
seized. A variety of measures were, as usual lo 
in such cases, proposed, discussed and 
abandoned, and the council had at last, to 
adopt the means, wliich being the most 
common and obvious, had been knowingly 
overlooked—for your amazing acute poli¬ 
ticians, are for ever looldng through tele¬ 
scopes, which only enable them to see such 
objects as are far off, and unattainable; but 
which incapacitates them to see such things 
as are in their reach, and obvious to all sim- 20 
pie folk, who are content to look with the 
naked eyes, heaven has given them. The 
profound council, as I have said, in their 
pursuit after Jack-o’-lanterns, accidentally 
stumbled on the very measure they were in 
need of; which was to raise a body of troops, 
and dispatch them to the relief and rein¬ 
forcement of the garrison. This measure 
was carried into such prompt operation, 
that in less than twelve months, the whole 30 
expedition, consisting of a sergeant and 
twelve men, was ready to march; and was 
reviewed for that purpose, in the public 
square, now known by the name of the Bowl¬ 
ing Green. Just at this juncture the whole 
community was thrown into consternation, 
by the sudden arrival of the Gallant Jacobus 
Van Curlet; who came straggling into town 
at the head of his crew of tatterdemalions, 
and bringing the melancholy tidings of his 40 
own defeat, and the capture of the redoubt¬ 
able post of Fort Goed Hoop by the fero¬ 
cious Yankees. 

The fate of this important fortress, is 
an impressive warning to all military com¬ 
manders. It was neither carried by storm, 
nor famine; no practicable breach was ef¬ 
fected by cannon or mines; no magazines 
were blown up by red hot shot, nor were 
the barracks demolished, or the garrison 50 
destroyed, by the bursting of bombshells. 

In fact, the place was taken by a strategem 
no less singular than effectual; and one that 
can never fail of success, whenever an op¬ 
portunity occurs of putting it in practice. 


Happy am I to add, for the credit of cur 
illustrious ancestors, that it was a strata¬ 
gem, which though it impeached the vigi¬ 
lance, yet left the bravery of the intrepid 
Van Curlet and his garrison, perfectly free 
from reproach. 

It appears that the crafty Yankees, hav¬ 
ing learned the regular habits of the garri¬ 
son, watched a favorable opportunity and 
silently introduced themselves into the fort, 
about tlie middle of a sultry day; when its 
vigilant defenders having gorged them¬ 
selves with a hearty dinner and smoked 
out their pipes, were one and all snoring 
most obstreperously at their posts; little 
dreaming of so disasterous an occurrence. 
The enemy most inhumanly seized Jaco¬ 
bus Van Curlet, and his sturdy myrmidons 
by the nape of the neck, gallanted them to 
the gate of the fort, and dismissed them 
severally, with a kick on the crupper, as 
Charles the twelfth dismissed the heavy- 
bottomed Russians, after the battle of 
Narva—only taking care to give two kicks 
to Van Curlet, as a signal mark of distinc¬ 
tion. 

A strong garrison was immediately es¬ 
tablished in the fort; consisting of twenty 
long sided, hard fisted Yankees, with 
Weathersfield onions stuck in their hats, by 
way of cockades and feathers—long rusty 
fowling pieces for muskets—hasty pudding, 
dumb fish, pork and molasses for stores; 
and a huge pumpkin was hoisted on the end 
of a pole, as a standard—liberty caps not 
having as yet come into fashioUc 
1808-1809 1809 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY ^ 

When I behold^ with deep astonishmenty 
To famous Westminster how there resorte 

I Irving writes in ‘The Author’s Account of Himself,* 
the introductory essay in The Sketch Book: ‘I visited 
various parts of my own countr>; and had I been merely 
a lover of fine scenery, I should have felt little desire 
to seek elsewhere its gratification. . . . But Europe 
held forth the charms of storied and poetical associa’ 
tion. There were to be seen the masterpieces of art, 
the refinements of highly-cultivated society, the quaint 
peculiarities of ancient and local custom. My native 
country was full of youthful promise: Europe was rich 
in the accumulated treasures of age. Her very ruins 
told the history of times gone by, and every moulder¬ 
ing stone was a chronicle. I longed to wander over the 
scenes of renowned achievement—to tread as it were, 
in the footsteps of antiquity—to loiter about the ruined 
castle—to meditate on the falling tower—to escape, in 
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Living in brasse or stoney monumenty 
The princes and the worthies of all sorte; 

Doe not I see reformde nohilitiey 
Without contempty or pridcy or ostentatiotiy 
And looke upon offenselcsse majestyy 
Naked of pomp or earthly domination? 

And how a play-game of a painted stone 
Contents the quiet now and silent spritesy 
Whome all the world which late they stood 

upon lo 

Could not content nor quench their appetites. 

Life is a frost of cold feliciticy 
And death the thaw of all our vanitie. 
CHRISTOLERO’S EPIGRAMS, BY T.B.1598. 


On one of those sober and rather melan¬ 
choly days, in the latter part of Autumn, 
when the shadows of morning and evening 
almost mingle together, and throw a gloom 20 
over the decline of the year, I passed several 
hours in rambling about Westminster Ab¬ 
bey. There was something congenial to the 
season in the mournful magnificence of the 
old pile; and, as I passed its threshold, 
seemed like stepping back into the regions 
of antiquity, and losing myself among the 
shades of former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of West¬ 
minster School, through a long, low, 30 
vaulted passage, that had an almost subter- , 
ranean look, being dimly lighted in one 
part by circular perforations in the massive 
walls. Through this dark avenue I had a 
distant view of the cloisters, with the figure 
of an old verger, in his black gown, moving 
along their shadowy vaults, and seeming 
like a spectre from one of the neighboring 
tombs. The approach to the abbey through 
these gloomy monastic remains prepares 40 
the mind for its solemn contemplation. The 
cloisters still retain something of the quiet 
and seclusion of former days. The gray walls 
are discolored by damps, and crumbling 
with age; a coat of hoary moss has gathered 
over the inscriptions of the mural monu¬ 
ments, and obscured the death’s-heads, and 
other funereal emblems. The sharp touches 
of the chisel are gone from the rich tracery 
of the arches; the roses which adorned the 50 
key-stones have lost their leafy beauty; ev¬ 
erything bears marks of the gradual dilapi- 

shoit, from the commonplace realities of the present* 
and lose myself among the shadowy grandeurs of the 
past.* 
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dations of time, which yet has something 
touching and pleasing in its very decay. 

The sun was pouring down a yellow au¬ 
tumnal ray into the square of the cloisters; 
beaming upon a scanty plot of grass in the 
centre, and lighting up an angle of the 
vaulted passage with a kind of dusky splen¬ 
dor. From between the arcades,, the eye 
glanced up to a bit of blue sky or a passing 
cloud, and beheld the sun-gilt pinnacles of 
the abbey towering into the azure heaven. 

As I paced the cloisters, sometimes con¬ 
templating this mingled picture of glory 
and decay, and sometimes endeavoring to 
decipher the inscriptions on the tomb¬ 
stones, which formed the pavement be¬ 
neath my feet, my eye was attracted to 
three figures, rudely carved in relief, but 
nearly worn away by the footsteps of many 
generations. They were the effigies of three 
of the early abbots; the epitaphs were en¬ 
tirely effaced; the names alone remained, 
having no doubt been renewed in later 
times. (Vitalis. Abbas. 1082, and Gislebertus 
Crispinus. Abbas. 1114, and Laurentius. 
Abbas. 1176.) I remained some little while, 
musing over these casual relics of antiquity, 
thus left like wrecks upon this distant shore 
of time, telling no tale but that such beings 
had been and had perished; teaching no 
moral but the futility of that pride which 
hopes still to exact homage in its ashes, and 
to live in an inscription. A little longer, and 
even these faint records will be obliterated, 
and the monument will cease to be a me¬ 
morial. Whilst I was yet looking down upon 
these gravestones, I was roused by the 
sound of the abbey clock, reverberating 
from buttress to buttress, and echoing 
among the cloisters. It is almost startling to 
hear this warning of departed time soimd- 
ing among the tombs, and telling the lapse 
of the hour, which, like a billow, has rolled 
us onward towards the grave. I pursued my 
walk to an arched door opening to the in¬ 
terior of the abbey. On entering here, the 
magnitude of the building breaks fully up¬ 
on the mind, contrasted with the vaults of 
the cloisters. The eyes gaze with wonder at 
clustered columns of gigantic dimensions, 
with arches springing from them to such an 
amazing height; and man wandering about 
their bases, shrunk into insignificance in 
comparison with his own handiwork. The 
spadousixess and gloom of this vast edifice 
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produce a profound and mysterious awe. 
We step cautiously and softly about, as if 
fearful of disturbing the hallowed silence of 
the tomb; while every footfall whispers 
along the walls, and chatters among the 
sepulchres, maldng us more sensible of the 
quiet we have interrupted. 

It seems as if the awful nature of the 
place presses down upon the soul, and 
hushes the beholder into noiseless rever¬ 
ence. We feel that we are surrounded by the 
congregated bones of the great men of past 
times, who have filled history with their 
deeds, and the earth with their renown. 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at the 
vanity of human ambition, to see how they 
are crowded together and jostled in the 
dust; what parsimony is observed in doling 
out a scanty nook, a gloomy corner, a little 
portion of earth, to those, whom, when 
alive, kingdoms could not satisfy; and how 
many shapes, and forms, and artifices are 
devised to catch the casual notice of the 
passenger, and save from forgetfulness, for 
a few short years, a name which once as¬ 
pired to occupy ages of the world’s thought 
and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet’s Corner, 
which occupies an end of one of the tran¬ 
septs or cross aisles of the abbey. The 
monuments are generally simple; for the 
lives of literary men afford no striking 
themes for the sculptor. Shakspeare and 
Addison have statues erected to their 
memories; but the greater part have busts, 
medallions, and sometimes mere inscrip¬ 
tions. Notwithstanding the simplicity of 
these memorials, I have always observed 
that the visitors to the abbey remained long¬ 
est about them. A kinder and fonder feeling 
takes place of that cold curiosity or vague 
admiration with which they gaze on the 
splendid monuments of the great and the 
heroic. They linger about these as about 
the tombs of friends and companions; for 
indeed there is sometliing of companion¬ 
ship between the author and the reader. 
Other men are known to posterity only 
through the medium of history, which is 
continually growing faint and obscure; but 
the intercourse between the author and his 
fellowmen is ever new, active, and immedi¬ 
ate. He has lived for them more than for 
himself; he has sacrificed surrounding en¬ 
joyments, and shut himself up from the de¬ 


lights of social life, that he might the more 
intimately commune with distant minds 
and distant ages. Well may the world cher¬ 
ish his renown; for it has been purchased, 
not by deeds of violence and blood, but by 
the diligent dispensation of pleasure. Well 
may posterity be grateful to his memory; 
for he has left it an inheritance, not of 
empty names and sounding actions, but 
lo whole treasures of wisdom, bright gems of 
thought, and golden veins of language. 

From Poet’s Corner I continued my 
stroll towards that part of the abbey which 
contains the sepulchres of the kings. I wan¬ 
dered among what once were chapels, but 
which are now occupied by the tombs and 
monuments of the great. At every turn I 
met with some illustrious name, or the cog¬ 
nizance of some powerful house renowned 
20 in history. As the eye darts into these dusky 
chambers of death, it catches glimpses of 
quaint effigies; some kneeling in niches, as 
if in devotion; others stretched upon the 
tombs, with hands piously pressed together: 
warriors in armor, as if reposing after bat¬ 
tle; prelates with crosiers and mitres; and 
nobles in robes and coronets, lying as it 
were in state. In glancing over diis scene, 
so strangely populous, yet where every 
30 form is so still and silent, it seems almost as 
if we were treading a mansion of that fabled 
city, where every being had been suddenly 
transmuted into stone. 

I paused to contemplate a tomb on which 
lay the effigy of a knight in complete armor. 
A large buckler was on one arm; the hands 
were pressed together in supplication upon 
the breast; the face was almost covered by 
the morion; the legs were crossed, in token 
40 of the warrior’s having been engaged in the 
holy war. It was the tomb of a Crusader; of 
one of those military enthusiasts who so 
strangely mingled religion and romance, 
and whose exploits form the connecting 
link between fact and fiction; between the 
history and the fairy tale. There is some¬ 
thing extremely picturesque in the tombs of 
these adventurers, decorated as they are 
with rude armorial bearings and Gothic 
50 sculpture. They comport with the anti¬ 
quated chapels in which they are generally 
foimd; and in considering them, the imagi¬ 
nation is apt to kindle with the legendary 
associations, the romantic fiction, the chiv¬ 
alrous pomp and pageantry, which poetry 
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has spread over the wars for the sepulchre 
of Christ. They are the relics of times ut¬ 
terly gone by; of beings passed from recol¬ 
lection; of customs and manners with which 
ours have no affinity. They are like objects 
from some strange and distant land, of 
which we have no certain knowledge, and 
about which all our conceptions are vague 
and visionary. There is something ex¬ 
tremely solemn and awful in those effigies 
on Gothic tombs, extended as if in the sleep 
of death, or in the supplication of the dying 
hour. They have an effect infinitely more 
impressive on my feelings than the fanciful 
attitudes, the overwrought conceits, and al¬ 
legorical groups, which abound on modern 
monuments. I have been struck, also, with 
the superiority of many of the old sepul¬ 
chral inscriptions. There was a noble way, 
in former times, of saying things simply, and 
yet saying them proudly; and I do not know 
an epitaph that breathes a loftier conscious¬ 
ness of family worth and honorable lineage 
than one which affirms, of a noble house, 
that ‘all the brothers were brave, and all the 
sisters virtuous.’ 

In the opposite transept to Poet’s Corner 
stands a monument which is among the 
most renowned achievements of modern 
art; but wliich to me appears horrible 
rather than sublime. It is the tomb of Mrs. 
Nightingale, by Roubiliac. The bottom of 
the monument is represented as throwing 
open its marble doors, and a sheeted skele¬ 
ton is starting forth. The shroud is falling 
from his fleshless frame as he launches his 
dart at his victim. She is sinking into her 
affrighted husband’s arms, who strives, 
with vain and frantic effort, to avert the 
blow. The whole is executed with terrible 
truth and spirit; we almost fancy we hear 
the gibbering yell of triumph bursting from 
the distended jaws of the spectre.—But why 
should we thus seek to clothe death with 
unnecessary terrors, and to spread horrors 
round the tomb of those we love? The 
grave should be surrounded by everything 
that might inspire tenderness and venera¬ 
tion for the dead; or that might win the liv¬ 
ing to virtue. It is the place, not of disgust 
and dismay, 'but of sorrow and meditation. 

While wandering about these gloomy 
vaults and silent aisles, studying the records 
of the dead, the sound of busy existence 
from without occasionally reaches the ear; 


—the rumbling of the passing equipage; the 
murmur of the multitude; or perhaps the 
light laugh of pleasure. The contrast is 
striking with the deathlike repose aroimd: 
and it has a strange effect upon the feelings, 
thus to hear the surges of active life hurry¬ 
ing along, and beating against the very walls 
of the sepulchre. 

I continued in this way to move from 
10 tomb to tomb, and from chapel to chapel. 
The day was gradually wearing away; the 
distant tread of loiterers about the abbey 
grew less and less frequent; the sweet- 
tongued bell was summoning to evening 
prayers; and I saw at a distance the choris¬ 
ters, in their white surplices, crossing the 
aisle and entering the choir. I stood before 
the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 
A flight of steps lead up to it, through a 
20 deep and gloomy, but magnificent arch. 
Great gates of brass, richly and delicately 
wrought, turn heavily upon their hinges, as 
if proudly reluctant to admit the feet of 
common mortals into this most gorgeous of 
sepulchres. 

On entering, the eye is astonished by the 
pomp of architecture, and the elaborate 
beauty of sculptured detail. The very walls 
are wrought into universal ornament, in- 
30 crusted with tracery, and scooped into 
niches, crowded with the statues of saints 
and martyrs. Stone seems, by the cunning 
labor of the chisel, to have been robbed of 
its weight and density, suspended aloft, as if 
by magic, and the fretted roof achieved 
with the wonderful minuteness and airy se¬ 
curity of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the 
lofty stalls of the Knights of the Bath, 
40 richly carved of oak, though with the gro¬ 
tesque decorations of Gothic architecture. 
On the pinnacles of the stalls are affixed the 
helmets and crests of the knights, with 
their scarfs and swords; and above them 
are suspended their banners, emblazoned 
with armorial bearings, and contrasting the 
splendor of gold and purple and crimson 
with the cold gray fretwork of the roof. In 
the midst of this grand mausoleum stands 
50 the sepulchre of its founder,—his effigy, 
with that of his queen, extended on a 
sumptuous tomb, and the whole sur¬ 
rounded by a superbly wrought brazen 
railing. 

There is a sad dreariness in tliis magnifi- 
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cence; this strange mixture of tombs and 
trophies; these emblems of living and as¬ 
piring ambition, close beside mementos 
which show the dust and oblivion in which 
all must sooner or later terminate. Nothing 
impresses the mind with a deeper feeling of 
loneliness than to tread the silent and de¬ 
serted scene of former throng and pageant. 
On looking round on the vacant stalls of the 
knights and their esquires, and on the rows 
of dusty but gorgeous banners that were 
once borne before them, my imagination 
conjured up the scene when this hall was 
bright with the valor and beauty of the 
land; glittering with the splendor of jew¬ 
elled rank and military array; alive with the 
tread of many feet and the hum of an ad¬ 
miring multitude. All had passed away; the 
silence of death had settled again upon the 
place, interrupted only by the casual cliirp- 
ing of birds, which had found their way into 
the chapel, and built their nests among its 
friezes and pendants—sure signs of soli¬ 
tariness and desertion. 

When I read the names inscribed on the 
banners, they were those of men scattered 
far and wide about the world; some tossing 
upon distant seas; some under arms in dis¬ 
tant lands; some mingling in the busy in¬ 
trigues of courts and cabinets; all seeking to 
deserve one more distinction in this man¬ 
sion of shadowy honors: the melancholy 
reward of a monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this 
chapel present a touching instance of the 
equality of the grave; which brings down 
the oppressor to a level with the oppressed, 
and mingles the dust of the bitterest ene¬ 
mies together. In one is the sepulchre of 
the haughty Elizabeth; in the other is that 
of her victim, the lovely and unfortunate 
Mary. Not an hour in the day but some 
ejaculation of pity is uttered over the fate of 
the latter, mingled with indignation at her 
oppressor. The walls of Elizabeth’s sepul¬ 
chre continually echo with the sighs of sym¬ 
pathy heaved at the grave of her rivals 

A peculiar melancholy reigns over the 
aisle where Mary lies buried. The light 
struggles dimly through windows darkened 
by dust. The greater part of the place is in 
deep shadow, and the walls are stained and 
tinted by time and weather. A marble fig¬ 
ure of Mary is stretched upon the tomb, 
round wbidj is an iron railing, much cor¬ 


roded, bearing her national emblem—the 
thistle. I was weary with wandering, and 
sat down to rest myself by the monument, 
revolving in my mind the chequered and 
disastrous story of poor Mary. 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased 
from the abbey. I could only hear, now and 
then, the distant voice of the priest repeat¬ 
ing the evening service, and the faint re- 
10 sponses of the choir; these paused for a 
time, and all was hushed. The stillness, the 
desertion and obscurity that were gradually 
prevailing around, gave a deeper and more 
solemn interest to the place. 

For in the silent grave no conversation. 

No joyful tread of friends, no voice of 
lovers. 

No careful father’s counsel—nothing’s 
20 heard. 

For nothing is, but all oblivion. 

Dust, and an endless darkness. 

Suddenly the notes of the deep-laboring 
organ burst upon the ear, falling with dou¬ 
bled and redoubled intensity, and rolling, as 
it were, huge billows of sound. How well do 
their volume and grandeur accord with this 
mighty building! With what pomp do they 
30 swell through its vast vaults, and breathe 
their awful harmony through these caves of 
death, and make the silent sepulchre vocal! 
—^And now they rise in triumph and ac¬ 
clamation, heaving higher and higher their 
accordant notes, and piling sound on 
sound.—And now they pause, and the soft 
voices of the choir break out into sweet 
gushes of melody; they soar aloft, and war¬ 
ble along the roof, and seem to play about 
40 these lofty vaults like the pure airs of 
heaven. Again the pealing organ heaves its 
thrilling thunders, compressing air into 
music, and rolling it forth upon the soul. 
What long-drawn cadences! What solemn 
sweeping concords! It grows more and 
more dense and powerful—it fills the vast 
pile, and seems to jar the very walls— 
the ear is stunned—the senses are over¬ 
whelmed. And now it is winding up in full 
50 jubilee—^it is rising from the earth to 
heaven—the very soul seems rapt away and 
floated upwards on this swelling tide of har¬ 
mony! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of 
reverie which a strain of music is apt some 
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times to inspire: the shadows of evening 
were gradually thickening round me; the 
monuments began to cast deeper and 
deeper gloom; and the distant clock again 
gave token of the slowly waning day. 

I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. 

As I descended the flight of steps which 
lead into the body of the buildings my eye 
was caught by the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor, and I ascended the small stair- lo 
case that conducts to it, to take from thence 
a general survey of this wilderness of 
tombs. The shrine is elevated upon a kind 
of platform, and close around it are the sep¬ 
ulchres of various kings and queens. From 
this eminence the eye looks down between 
pillars and funeral trophies to the chapels 
and chambers below, crowded with tombs, 

—where warriors, prelates, courtiers, and 
statesmen lie mouldering in their ‘beds of 
darkness.’ Close by me stood the great 
chair of coronation, rudely carved of oak, in 
the barbarous taste of a remote and Gothic 
age. The scene seemed almost as if con¬ 
trived, with theatrical artifice, to produce 
an effect upon the beholder. Here was a 
type of the beginning and the end of human 
pomp and power; here it was literally but 
a step from the throne to the sepulchre. 
Would not one think that these incongru¬ 
ous mementos had been gathered together 
as a lesson to living greatness?—to show it, 
even in the moment of its proudest exalta¬ 
tion, the neglect and dishonor to which it 
must soon arrive; how soon that crown 
which encircles its brow must pass away, 
and it must lie down in the dust and dis¬ 
graces of the tomb, and be trampled upon 
by the feet of the meanest of the multitude. 
For, strange to tell, even the grave is here 
no longer a sanctuary. There is a shocking 
levity in some natures, which leads them to 
sport with awful and hallowed things; and 
there are base minds, which delight to re¬ 
venge on the illustrious dead the abject 
homage and grovelling servility which they 
pay to the living. The coffin of Edward the 
Confessor has been broken open, and his 
remains despoiled of their funereal orna¬ 
ments; the sceptre has been stolen from the 
hand of the imperious Elizabeth, and the 
effigy of Henry the Fifth lies headless. Not 
a royal monument but bears some proof 
<iow false and fugitive is the homage of 
mankind. Some are plundered; some muti¬ 
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lated; some covered with ribaldry and in¬ 
sult,—all more or less outraged and dis¬ 
honored! 

The last beams of day were now faintly 
streaming through the painted windows in 
the high vaults above me; the lower parts 
of the abbey were already wrapped in the 
obscurity of twilight. The chapels and aisles 
grew darker and darker. The effigies of the 
kings faded into shadows; the marble figures 
of the monuments assumed strange shapes 
in the uncertain light; the evening breeze 
crept through the aisles like the cold breath 
of the grave; and even the distant footfall of 
a verger, traversing the Poet’s Corner, had 
something strange and dreary in its sound. 
I slowly retraced my morning’s walk, and as 
I passed out at the portal of the cloisters, 
the door, closing with a jarring noise behind 
me, filled the whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangement 
in my mind of the objects I had been con¬ 
templating, but found they were already 
fallen into indistinctness and confusion. 
Names, inscriptions, trophies, had all be¬ 
come confounded in my recollection, 
though I had scarcely taken my foot from 
off the threshold. What, thought I, is this 
vast assemblage of sepulchres but a treasury 
of humiliation; a huge pile of reiterated 
homilies on the emptiness of renown, and 
the certainty of oblivion! It is, indeed, the 
empire of death—his great shadowy palace, 
where he sits in state, mocking at the relics 
of human glory, and spreading dust and 
forgetfulness on the monuments of princes. 
How idle a boast, after all, is the immortal¬ 
ity of a name! Time is ever silently turning 
over his pages; we are too much engrossed 
by the story qf the present, to think of the 
characters and anecdotes that gave interest 
to the past; and each age is a volume thrown 
aside to be speedily forgotten. The idol of 
to-day pushes the hero of yesterday out of 
our recollection; and will, in turn, be sup¬ 
planted by his successor of to-morrow. 
‘Our fathers,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, 
‘find their graves in our short memories, 
and sadly tell us how we may be buried in 
our survivors.’ History fades into fable; fact 
becomes clouded with doubt and contro¬ 
versy; the inscription moulders from the 
tablet; the statue falls from the pedestal. 
Columns, arches, pyramids, what are they 
but heaps of sand; and their epitaphs, but 
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characters written in the dust? What is the 
security of a tomb, or the perpetuity of an 
embalmment? The remains of Alexander 
the Great have been scattered to the wind, 
and his empty sarcophagus is now the mere 
curiosity of a museum. ‘The Egyptian 
mummies, which Cambyses or time hath 
spared, avarice now consumeth; Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for bal¬ 
sams.* 10 

What then is to insure this pile which 
now towers above me from sharing the fate 
of mightier mausoleums? The time must 
come when its gilded vaults, which now 
spring so loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath 
the feet; when, instead of the sound of mel¬ 
ody and praise, the wind shall whistle 
through the broken arches, and the owl 
hoot from the shattered tower,—when the 
garish sunbeam shall break into tliese 20 
gloomy mansions of death, and the ivy 
twine round the fallen column; and the fox¬ 
glove hang its blossoms about the nameless 
urn, as if in mockery of the dead. Thus man 
passes away; his name perishes from record 
and recollection; his history is as a tale that 
is told, and his very monument becomes a 
ruin. 

1818--1819 1819 

30 

RIP VAN WINKLE ^ 

A Posthumous Writing of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker 

By Woderiy God of Saxons^ 

From whence comes Wensday^ that is 
Wodensday. 

Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thy Ike day in which I creep into 
My sepulchre - 

CARTWRIGHT. 

[The following Tale was foxmd among the 
papers of the late Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
an old gentleman of New York, who was 
very curious in the Dutch history of the 
province, and the manners of the descend¬ 
ants from its primitive settlers. His histori¬ 
cal researches, however, did not lie so much 
among books as among men; for the former 50 
are lamentably scanty on his favorite topics; 

t *Rip Van Winkle’ is a transference to the American 
scene of a common European legend; Irving’s evident 
source being Otmar’s tale of ‘Peter Klaus’ in Volks- 
sagen(Btcmen,Gcnnany, 1800). 


whereas he found the old burghers, and still 
more their wives, rich in that legendary lore 
so invaluable to true history. Whenever, 
therefore, he happened upon a genuine 
Dutch family, snugly shut up in its low- 
roofed farmhouse under a spreading syca¬ 
more, he looked upon it as a little clasped 
volume of black-letter, and studied it with 
the zeal of a book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a 
history of the province during the reign of 
the Dutch governors, which he published 
some years since. There have been various 
opinions as to the literary character of his 
work, and, to tell the truth, it is not a whit 
better than it should be. Its chief merit is 
its scrupulous accuracy, which indeed was a 
little questioned on its first appearance, but 
has since been completely established; and 
it is now admitted into all historical collec¬ 
tions, as a book of unquestionable author¬ 
ity. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the 
publication of his work, and now that he is 
dead and gone, it cannot do much harm to 
his memory to say that his time might have 
been much better employed in weightier la¬ 
bors. He, however, was apt to ride his 
hobby liis own way; and though it did now 
and then kick up the dust a little in the eyes 
of his neighbors, and grieve the spirit of 
some friends, for whom he felt the truest 
deference and affection; yet his errors and 
follies are remembered ‘more in sorrow 
than in anger,* and it begins to be suspected 
that he never intended to injure or offend. 
But however his memory may be appreci¬ 
ated by critics, it is still held dear by many 
folk, whose good opinion is well worth hav¬ 
ing; particularly by certain biscuit-bakers, 
who have gone so far as to imprint his like¬ 
ness on their new-year cakes; and have thus 
given him a chance for immortality, almost 
equal to the being stamped on a Waterloo 
Medal, or a Queen Anne’s Farthing.] 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hud¬ 
son must remember the Kaatskili moun¬ 
tains. They are a dismembered branch of 
the great Appalachian family, and are seen 
away to the west of the river, swelling up to 
a noble height, and lording it over the sur¬ 
rounding country. Every change of season, 
every change of weather, indeed every hour 
of the day, produces some change in the 
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magical hues and shapes of these moun¬ 
tains, and they are regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, they 
are clothed in blue and purple, and print 
their bold outlines on the clear evening sky; 
but sometimes, when the rest of the land¬ 
scape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of 
gray vapors about their summits, which, in 
the last rays of the setting sun, will glow 
ind light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
voyager may have descried the light smoke 
curling up from a village, whose shingle- 
roofs gleam among the trees, just where the 
blue tints of the upland melt away into the 
fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a 
little village of great antiquity, having been 
founded by some of the Dutch colonists in 
the early times of the province, just about 
the beginning of the government of the 
good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in 
peace!), and there were some of the houses 
of the original settlers standing within a few 
years, built of small yellow bricks brought 
from Holland, having latticed windows and 
gable fronts, surmounted with weather¬ 
cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these 
very houses (which, to tell the precise truth, 
was sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), 
there lived many years since, while the 
country was yet a province of Great Brit¬ 
ain, a simple, good-natured fellow, of the 
name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a de¬ 
scendant of the Van Winkles who figured so 
gallantly in the chivalrous days of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the 
siege of Fort Christina. He inherited, how¬ 
ever, but little of the martial character of 
his ancestors. I have observed that he was a 
simple, good-natured man; he was, more¬ 
over, a kind neighbor, and an obedient hen¬ 
pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter cir¬ 
cumstance might be owing that meekness 
of spirit which gained him such universal 
popularity; for those men are most apt to 
be obsequious and conciliating abroad, who 
are under the discipline of shrews at home. 
Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered pli¬ 
ant and malleable in the fiery furnace of do¬ 
mestic tribulation; and a curtain lecture is 
worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtues of patience and long- 
suffering. A termagant wife may, therefore. 
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in some respects be considered a tolerable 
blessing; and if so. Rip Van Winkle was 
thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite 
among all the good wives of the village, 
who, as usual with the amiable sex, took 
his part in all family squabbles; and never 
failed, whenever they talked those matters 
over in their evening gossipings, to lay all 
10 the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The chil¬ 
dren of the village, too, would shout with 
joy whenever he approached. He assisted at 
their sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and 
told them long stories of ghosts, witches, 
and Indians. Whenever he went dodging 
about the village, he was surrounded by a 
troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clam¬ 
bering on his back, and playing a thousand 
20 tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog 
would bark at him throughout the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was 
an insuperable aversion to all kinds of prof¬ 
itable labor. It could not be from the want 
of assiduity or perseverance; for he would 
sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and 
heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should 
30 not be encouraged by a single nibble. He 
would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods 
and swamps, and up hill and down dale, to 
shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He 
would never refuse to assist a neighbor, 
even in the roughest toil, and was a fore¬ 
most man at all country frolics for husking 
Indian corn, or building stone-fences; the 
women of the village, too, used to employ 
40 him to run their errands, and to do such lit¬ 
tle odd jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them. In a word. Rip was 
ready to attend to anybody’s business but 
his own; but as to doing family duty, and 
keeping his farm in order, he found it 
impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to 
work on his farm; it was the most pestilent 
little piece of ground in the whole country; 
50 everything about it went wrong, and would 
go wrong, in spite of him. His fences were 
continually falling to pieces; his cow would 
either go astray or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his 
fields than anywhere else; the rain always 
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made a point of setting in just as he had 
some outdoor work to do; so that though 
his patrimonial estate had dwindled away 
under his management, acre by acre, until 
there was little more left than a mere patch 
of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the 
worst-conditioned farm in the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and 
wild as if they belonged to nobody. His son 
Rip, an urchin begotten in his own likeness, 
promised to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was generally seen 
trooping like a colt at his mother’s heels, 
equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off- 
gaUigaskins, which he had much ado to 
hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does 
her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of 
those happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled 
dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be 
got with least thought or trouble, and 
would rather starve on a penny than work 
for a pound. If left to himself, he would 
have whistled life away in perfect content¬ 
ment; but his wife kept continually dinning 
in his ears about his idleness, his care¬ 
lessness, and tlie ruin he was bringing on 
his family. Morning, noon, and night her 
tongue was incessantly going, and every¬ 
thing he said or did was sure to produce a 
torrent of household eloquence. Rip had 
but one way of replying to all lectures of 
the kind, and that, by frequent use, had 
grown into a habit. He shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but 
said nothing. This, however, always pro¬ 
voked a fresh volley from his wife; so that 
he was fain to draw off his forces, and take 
to the outside of the house—the only side 
which, in truth, belongs to a henpecked 
husband. 

Rip^s sole domestic adherent was his dog 
Wolf, who was as much henpecked as his 
master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded 
them as companions in idleness, and even 
looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the 
cause of his master’s going so often astray. 
True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honorable dog, he was as courageous an 
animal as ever scoured the woods—but 
what courage can withstand the ever-dur- 
ing and all-besetting terrors of a woman’s 
tongue? The moment Wolf entered the 


house his crest fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground or curled between his legs, he 
sneaked about with a gallows air, casting 
many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Win¬ 
kle, and at the least flourish of a broomstick 
or ladle he would fly to the door with yelp¬ 
ing precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip 
Van Winkle as years of matrimony rolled 
10 on; a tart temper never mellows with age, 
and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool 
that grows keener with constant use. For a 
long while he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by frequenting a kind of 
perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, 
and other idle personages of the village; 
which held its sessions on a bench before a 
small inn, designated by a rubicund por¬ 
trait of His Majesty George the Third. 
20 Here they used to sit in the shade through a 
long lazy summer’s day, talking listlessly 
over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy 
stories about nothing. But it would have 
been worth any statesman’s money to have 
heard the profound discussions that some¬ 
times took place, when by chance an old 
newspaper fell into their hands from some 
passing traveller. How solemnly they would 
listen to the contents, as drawled out by 
30 Derrick Van Bummel, the school-master, 
a dapper learned little man, who was not to 
be daunted by the most gigantic word in 
the dictionary; and how sagely they would 
deliberate upon public events some months 
after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were com¬ 
pletely controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a 
patriarch of the village, and landlord of the 
inn, at the door of which he took his seat 
40 from morning tiU night, just moving suffi¬ 
ciently to avoid the sun and keep in the 
shade of a large tree; so that the neighbors 
could tell the hour by his movements as ac¬ 
curately as by a sun-dial. It is true he was 
rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe 
incessantly. His adherents, however (for 
every neat man has his adherents), perfectly 
understood him, and knew how to gather 
his opinions. When anything that was read 
50 or related displeased him, he was observed 
to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send 
forth short, frequent and angry puffs; but 
when pleased, he would inhale the smoke 
slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in light 
and placid clouds; and sometimes, taking 
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the pipe from his mouth, and letting the 
fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would 
gravely nod his head in token of perfect 
approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky 
Rip was at length routed by his termagant 
wife, who would suddenly break in upon 
the tranquillity of the assemblage and call 
the members all to naught; nor was that 
august personage, Nicholas Vedder him- lo 
self, sacred from the daring tongue of this 
terrible virago, who charged him outright 
with encouraging her husband in habits of 
idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to 
despair; and his only alternative, to escape 
from the labor of the farm and clamor of his 
wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll 
away into the woods. Here he would some¬ 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 20 
share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, 
with whom he sympathized as a fellow- 
sufferer in persecution. ‘Poor Wolf,’ he 
would say, ‘thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I 
live thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee!’ Wolf would wag his tail, look 
wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs 
can feel pity I verily believe he reciprocated 
the sentiment with all his heart. 30 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine 
autumnal day. Rip had unconsciously 
scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill mountains. He was after his 
favorite sport of squirrel shooting, and the 
still solitudes had echoed and reechoed 
with the reports of his gun. Panting and 
fatigued, he threw himself, late in the after¬ 
noon, on a green knoll, covered with moun¬ 
tain herbage, that crowned the brow of a 40 
precipice. From an opening between the 
trees he could overlook all the lower coun¬ 
try for many a mile of rich woodland. He 
saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, 
far below him, moving on its silent but 
majestic course, with the reflection of a 
purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, 
here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, 
and at last losing itself in the blue high¬ 
lands. so 

On the other side he looked down into a 
deep mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shag¬ 
ged, the bottom filled with fragments from 
the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted 
by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For 
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some time Rip lay musing on this scene; 
evening was gradually advancing; the 
mountains began to throw their long blue 
shadows over the valleys; he saw that it 
would be dark long before he could reach 
the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh 
when he thought of encoimtering the ter¬ 
rors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a 
voice from a distance, hallooing, ‘Rip Van 
Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!’ He looked 
round, but could see nothing but a crow 
winging its solitary flight across the moun¬ 
tain. He thought his fancy must have de¬ 
ceived him, and turned again to descend, 
when he heard the same cry ring through 
the still evening air: ‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
Van Winkle!’—at the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back, and giving a low growl, 
skulked to his master’s side, looking fear¬ 
fully down into the glen. Rip now felt a 
vague apprehension stealing over him; he 
looked anxiously in the same direction, and 
perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up 
the rocks, and bending under the weight of 
something he carried on his back. He was 
surprised to see any human being in this 
lonely and unfrequented place; but sup¬ 
posing it to be some one of the neighbor¬ 
hood in need of his assistance, he hastened 
down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more sur¬ 
prised at the singularity of the stranger’s 
appearance. He was a short, square-built 
old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a 
grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fasliion—a cloth jerkin strapped 
round the waist—several pair of breeches, 
the outer one of ample volume, decorated 
with rows of buttons down the sides, and 
bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoul¬ 
der a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, 
and made signs for Rip to approach and 
assist him with the load. Though rather shy 
and distrustful of this new acquaintance. 
Rip complied with his usual alacrity; and 
mutually relieving each other, they clam¬ 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the 
dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they 
ascended. Rip every now and then heard 
long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that 
seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or 
rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward 
which their rugged path conducted. He 
paused for an instant, but supposing it to 
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be the muttering of one of those transient 
thunder-showers which often take place in 
mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, 
like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices, over the brinks 
of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glimpses 
of the azure sky and the bright evening 
cloud. During the whole time Rip and his lo 
companion had labored on in silence; for 
though the former marvelled greatly what 
could be the object of carrying a keg of 
liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was 
something strange and incomprehensible 
about the unknown, that inspired awe and 
checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new ob¬ 
jects of wonder presented themselves. On a 
level spot in the centre was a company of 20 
odd-looking personages playing at nine¬ 
pins. They were dressed in a quaint out¬ 
landish fashion; some wore short doublets, 
others jerkins, with long knives in their 
belts, and most of them had enormous 
breeches of similar style with that of the 
guide’s. Their visages, too, were peculiar: 
one had a large head, broad face, and small 
piggish eyes; the face of another seemed 
to consist entirely of nose, and was sur- 30 
mounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off 
with a little red cock’s tail. They all had 
beards, of various shapes and colors. There 
was one who seemed to be the commander. 

He was a stout old gentleman, with a 
weather-beaten countenance; he wore a 
laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and 
high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. The 
whole group reminded Rip of the figures in 40 
an old Flemish painting in the parlor of 
Dominie Van Shaick, the village parson, 
which had been brought over from Holland 
at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip 
was, that though these folks were evidently 
amusing themselves, yet they maintained 
the gravest faces, the most mysterious 
silence, and were, withal, the most melan¬ 
choly party of pleasure he had ever wit- 50 
nessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness 
of the scene but the noise of the balls, 
which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. 


As Rip and his companion approached 
them, they suddenly desisted from their 
play, and stared at liim with such fixed, 
statue-like gaze, and such strange, un¬ 
couth, lack-lustre countenances, that his 
heart turned within him, and his knees 
smote together. His companion now emp¬ 
tied the contents of the keg into large 
flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon 
the company. He obeyed with fear and 
trembling; they quaffed the liquor in pro¬ 
found silence, and then returned to their 
game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension 
subsided. He even ventured, when no eye 
was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, 
which he found had much of the flavor of 
excellent Hollands. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to re¬ 
peat the draught. One taste provoked an¬ 
other; and he reiterated his visits to the 
flagon so often that at length his senses 
were overpowered, his eyes swam in his 
head, his head gradually declined, and he 
fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he -ound himself on the 
green knoll whence he had first seen the 
old man of the glen. He rubbed his eyes— 
it was a bright, sunny morning. The birds 
were hopping and twittering among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, 
and breasting the pure mountain breeze. 
‘Surely,’ thought Rip, ‘I have not slept here 
all night.’ He recalled the occurrences be¬ 
fore he fell asleep. The strange man with a 
keg of liquor—the mountain ravine—the 
wild retreat among the rocks—the woe¬ 
begone party at nine-pins—the flagon— 
‘Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!’ 
thought Rip— ‘what excuse shall I make 
to Dame Van Winkle?’ 

He looked round for his gun, but in place 
of the clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he 
found an old firelock lying by him, the 
barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling 
off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roisters of the 
mountain had put a trick upon him, and, 
having dosed him with liquor, had robbed 
him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a 
squirrel or partridge. He whistled after 
him, and shouted his name, but all in vain; 
the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, 
but no dog was to be seen. 
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He determined to revrsit the scene of the 
last evening’s gambol, and if he met with 
any of the party, to demand liis dog and 
gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself 
stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual 
activity. ‘These mountain beds do not 
agree with me,’ thought Rip, ‘and if this 
frolic should lay me up with a fit of the 
rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time 
with Dame Van Winkle.’ With some diffi¬ 
culty he got down into the glen: he found 
the gully up which he and his companion 
had ascended the preceding evening; but 
to his astonishment a mountain stream was 
now foaming down it, leaping from rock to 
rock, and filling the glen with babbling 
murmurs. He, however, made shift to 
scramble up its sides, working his toilsome 
way through thickets of birch, sassafras, 
and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled by the wild grapevines that 
twisted their coils or tendrils from tree to 
tree, and spread a kind of network in his 
path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine 
had opened through the cliffs to the amphi¬ 
theatre; but no traces of such opening re¬ 
mained. The rocks presented a high, im¬ 
penetrable wall, over which the torrent 
came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, 
and fell into a broad, deep basin, black from 
the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a 
stand. He again called and whistled after 
his dog; he was only answered by the caw¬ 
ing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in 
air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny 
precipice; and who, secure in their eleva¬ 
tion, seemed to look down and scoff at the 
poor man’s perplexities. What was to be 
done? the morning was passing away, and 
Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast. 

He grieved to give up his dog and gun; he 
dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not 
do to starve among the mountains. He 
shook his head, shouldered the rusty fire¬ 
lock, and, with a heart full of trouble and 
anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a 
number of people, but none whom he 50 
knew, which somewhat surprised him, for 
he had thought himself acquainted with 
every one in the country round. Their 
dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all 
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stared at him with equal marks of surprise, 
and whenever they cast their eyes upon 
him, invariably stroked their chins. The 
constant recurrence of this gesture induced 
Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when^ 
to his astonishment, he found his beard had 
grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the 
village. A troop of strange children ran at 
his heels, hooting after him, and pointing 
at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of 
which he recognized for an old acquaint¬ 
ance, barked at him as he passed. The very 
village was altered; it was larger and more 
populous. There were rows of houses which 
he had never seen before, and those which 
had been his familiar haunts had disap¬ 
peared. Strange names were over the doors 
—strange faces at the windows,—every¬ 
thing was strange. His mind now misgave 
him; he began to doubt whether both he 
and the world around him were not be¬ 
witched. Surely this was his native village, 
which he had left but the day before. There 
stood the Kaatskill mountains—there ran 
the silver Hudson at a distance—there was 
every hiU and dale precisely as it had always 
been—Rip was sorely perplexed—‘That 
flagon last night,’ thought he, ‘has addled 
my poor head sadly!’ 

It was with some difficulty that he found 
the way to his own house, which he ap¬ 
proached with silent awe, expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame 
Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay—the roof fallen in, the windows 
shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A 
half-starved dog that looked like Wolf was 
skulking about it. Rip called liim by name, 
but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and 
passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed 
—‘My very dog,’ sighed poor Rip, ‘has 
forgotten me!’ 

He entered the house, which, to tell the 
truth. Dame Van Winkle had always kept 
in neat order. It was empty, forlorn, and 
apparently abandoned. This desolateness 
overcame all his connubial fears—^he called 
loudly for his wife and children—the loneiy 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, 
and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to 
his old resort, the village inn—but it, too, 
was gone, A large, rickety wooden building 
stood in its place, with great gaping win- 
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dows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the 
door was painted, ‘The Union Hotel, by 
Jonathan Doolittle/ Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet litde 
Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a 
tall naked pole, with something on the top 
that looked like a red night-cap, and from 
it was fluttering a flag, on which was a 
singular assemblage of stars and stripes— 
all this was strange and incomprehensible. 
He recognized on the sign, however, the 
ruby face of King George, under which he 
had smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but 
even this was singularly metamorphosed. 
The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and buff", a sword was held in the hand in¬ 
stead of a sceptre, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was 
painted in large characters. General 
Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk 
about the door, but none that Rip recol¬ 
lected. The very character of the people 
seemed changed. There was a busy, bus¬ 
tling, disputatious tone about it, instead of 
the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tran¬ 
quillity. He looked in vain for the sage 
Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, 
double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco-smoke instead of idle 
speeches; or Van Bummel, the school¬ 
master, doling forth the contents of an an¬ 
cient newspaper. In place of these, a lean, 
bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full 
of handbills, was haranguing vehemently 
about rights of citizens—elections—mem¬ 
bers of congress—liberty—Bunker’s Hill— 
heroes of seventy-six—and other words, 
which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to 
the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long 
grizzled beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his 
uncouth dress, and an army of women and 
children at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavern-politicians. They 
crowded roimd him, eyeing him from head 
to foot with great curiosity. The orator 
bustled up to him, and, drawing him partly 
aside, inquired ‘on which side he voted?’ 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another 
short but busy little fellow pulled him by 
the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in 
his ear, ‘Whether he was Federal or Demo¬ 
crat?’ Rip was equally at a loss to compre¬ 


hend the question; when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked 
hat, made his way through the crowd, 
putting them to the right and left with his 
elbows as he passed, and planting himself 
before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, 
the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into 
his very soul, demanded in an austere tone, 
lo ‘what brought him to the election with a 
gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, 
and whether he meant to breed a riot in the 
village?’—‘Alas! gentlemen,’ cried Rip, 
somewhat dismayed, ‘I am a poor quiet 
man, a native of the place, and a loyal sub¬ 
ject of the king, God bless him!’ 

Here a general shout burst from the by¬ 
standers—‘A tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! 
hustle him! away with him!’ It was with 
20 great difficulty that the self-important man 
in the cocked hat restored order; and, hav¬ 
ing assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit 
what he came there for, and whom he was 
seeking? The poor man humbly assured 
him that he meant no harm, but merely 
came there in search of some of his neigh¬ 
bors, who used to keep about the tavern. 

‘Well—^who are they?—name them.’ 

30 Rip bethought himself a moment, and 
inquired, ‘Where’s Nicholas Vedder?’ 

There was a silence for a little while, 
when an old man replied, in a thin, piping 
voice: ‘Nicholas Vedder! why, he is dead 
and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tombstone in the churchyard that 
used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten 
and gone too.’ 

‘Where’s Brom Dutcher?’ 

40 ‘Oh, he went off to the army in the be¬ 
ginning of the war; some say he was killed 
at the storming of Stony Point—others say 
he was drowned in a squall at the foot of 
Antony’s Nose. I don’t know—he never 
came back again.’ 

‘Where’s Van Bummel, the school¬ 
master?’ 

‘He went off to the wars too, was a great 
militia general, and is now in Congress.’ 

50 Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these 
sad changes in his home and friends, and 
finding himself thus alone in the world. 
Every answer puzzled him too, by treating 
of such enormous lapses of time, and of 
matters which he could not understand: 
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war—Congress—Stony Point;—he had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but 
cried out in despair, ‘Does nobody here 
know Rip Van Winkle?’ 

‘Oh, Rip Van Winkle!’ exclaimed two or 
three, ‘Oh, to be sure! that’s Rip Van 
Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree.’ 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise coun¬ 
terpart of himself, as he went up the moun¬ 
tain: apparently as lazy, and certainly as 10 
ragged. The poor fellow was now com¬ 
pletely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or 
another man. In the midst of his bewilder¬ 
ment, the man in the cocked hat demanded 
who he was, and what was his name? 

‘God knows,’ exclaimed he, at his wit’s 
end; ‘I’m not myself—I’m somebody else 
—that’s me yonder—no—that’s somebody 
else got into my shoes—I was myself last 20 
night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they’ve changed my gun, and every¬ 
thing’s changed, and I’m changed, and I 
can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am!’ 

The bystanders began now to look at 
each other, nod, wink significantly, and tap 
their fingers against their foreheads. There 
was a whisper, also, about securing the gun, 
and keeping the old fellow from doing mis¬ 
chief, at the very suggestion of which the 30 
self-important man in the cocked hat re¬ 
tired with some precipitation. At this criti¬ 
cal moment a fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the 
gray-bearded man. She had a chubby 
child in her arms, which, frightened at his 
l‘>oks, began to cry, ‘Hush, Rip,’ cried she, 
‘hush, you little fool; the old man won’t 
hurt you.’ The name of the child, the air of 
the mother, the tone of her voice, all awak- 40 
ened a train of recollections in his mind. 
‘What is your name, my good woman?* 
asked he. 

‘Judith Gardenier.’ 

‘And your father’s name?’ 

‘Ah, poor man. Rip Van Winkle was his 
name, but it’s twenty years since he went 
away from home with his gun, and never 
has been heard of since,—his dog came 
home without him; but whether he shot 50 
himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little 
girl.’ 

Rip had but one question more to ask; 
but he put it with a faltering voice: 


‘Where’s your mother?’ 

‘Oh, she too had died but a short time 
since; she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of 
passion at a New England peddler.’ 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in 
this intelligence. The honest man could 
contain himself no longer. He caught his 
daughter and her child in his arms. ‘I am 
your father!’ cried he—‘Young PJp Van 
Winkle once—old Rip Van Winkle now!— 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?’ 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, 
tottering out from among the crowd, put 
her hand to her brow, and peering under it 
in his face for a moment, exclaimed, ‘Sure 
enough! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is him¬ 
self! Welcome home again, old neighbor— 
Why, where have you been these twen.^ 
long years?’ 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole 
twenty years had been to him but as one 
night. The neighbors stared when they 
heard it; some were seen to wink at each 
other, and put their tongues in their cheeks; 
and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, had 
returned to the field, screwed down the 
corners of his mouth, and shook his head— 
upon which there was a general shaking of 
the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the 
opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was 
seen slowly advancing Up the road. He was 
a descendant of the historian of that name, 
who wrote one of the earliest accounts of 
the province. Peter was the most ancient 
inhabitant of the village, and well versed in 
all the wonderful events and traditions of 
the neighborhood. He recollected Rip at 
once, and corroborated his story in the 
most satisfactory manner. He assured the 
company that it was a fact, handed down 
from his ancestor the historian, that the 
Kaatskill mountains had always been 
haunted by strange beings. That it was 
affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, 
the first discover of the river and country, 
kept a kind of vigil there every twenty 
years, with his crew of the Half-moon; 
being permitted in this way to revisit the 
scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guard¬ 
ian eye upon the river and the great city 
called by his name. That his father had 
once seen them in their old Dutch dresses 
playing at ninepins in a hollow of thi 
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mountain; and that he himself had heard, 
one summer afternoon, the sound of their 
balls like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company 
broke up, and returned to the more im¬ 
portant concerns of the election. Rip’s 
daughter took him home to live with her; 
she had a snug, well-furnished house, and a 
stout cheery farmer for a husband, whom 
Rip recollected for one of the urchins that 
used to climb upon his back. As to Rip’s 
son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leaning against the tree, he was em¬ 
ployed to work on the farm, but evinced 
an hereditary disposition to attend to any¬ 
thing else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and 
habits; he soon found many of his former 
cronies, though all rather the worse for the 
wear and tear of time, and preferred making 20 
friends among the rising generation, with 
whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being 
arrived at that happy age when a man can 
be idle with impunity, he took his place 
once more on the bench at the inn door, 
and was reverenced as one of the patri¬ 
archs of the village, and a chronicle of the 
old times ‘before the war.’ It was some 
time before he could get into the regular 
track of gossip, or could be made to com¬ 
prehend the strange events that had taken 
place during his torpor. How that there had 
been a revolutionary war—that the country 
had thrown off the yoke of old England— 
and that, instead of being a subject of his 
Majesty George the Third, he was now a 
free citizen of the United States. Rip, in 
fact, was no politician; the changes of 
states and empires made but little impres¬ 
sion on him; but there was one species 
of despotism under which he had long 
groaned, and that was—petticoat govern¬ 
ment. Happily that was at an end; he had 
got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, 
and could go in and out whenever he 
pleased, without dreading the tyranny of 
Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name 
was mentioned, however, he shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up 
his eyes, which might pass either for an 
expression of resignation to his fate, or joy 
at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger 
that arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He 


was observed, at first, to vary on some 
points every time he told it, which was, 
doubtless, owing to his having so recently 
awaked. It at last settled down precisely 
to the tale I have related, and not a man, 
woman, or child in the neighborhood but 
knew it by heart. Some always pretended 
to doubt the reality of it, and insisted that 
Rip had been out of his head, and that this 
was one point on which he always re¬ 
mained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, 
however, almost universally gave it full 
credit. Even to this day they never hear a 
thunder-storm of a summer afternoon 
about the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick 
Hudson and liis crew are at their game of 
ninepins; and it is a common wish of all 
henpecked husbands in the neighborhoc^d 
when life hangs heavy on their hands, thai 
they might have a quieting draught out of 
Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 

1818 181C) 

LEGEND OF THE ROSE OF THE 
ALHAMBRA 

For some time after the surrender of Gra¬ 
nada by the Moors, that delightful city 
was a frequent and favorite residence of 
the Spanish sovereigns, until they were 
frightened away by successive shocks of 
earthquakes, which toppled down various 
houses, and made the old Moslem towers 
rock to their foundation. 

Many, many years then rolled away, 
during which Granada was rarely honored 
by a royal guest. The palaces of the nobil¬ 
ity remained silent and shut up; and the 
Alhambra, like a slighted beauty, sat in 
mournful desolation among her neglected 
gardens. The tower of the Infantas, once 
the residence of the three beautiful Moor¬ 
ish princesses, partook of the general deso¬ 
lation; the spider spun her web athwart the 
gilded vault, and bats and owls nestled in 
those chambers that had been graced by 
the presence of Zayda, Zorayda, and Zora- 
haydat. The neglect of this tower may partly 
have been owing to some superstitious 
notions of the neighbors. It was rumored 
that the spirit of the youthful Zorahayda, 
who had perished in that tower, was often 
seen by moonlight seated beside the foun¬ 
tain in the haU, or moaning about the bat¬ 
tlements, and that the notes of her silver 
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*ute would be heard at midnight by way¬ 
farers passing along the glen. 

At length the city of Granada was once 
more welcomed by the royal presence. All 
the world knows that Philip V. was the first 
Bourbon that swayed the Spanish sceptre. 

All the world knows that he married, in 
second nuptials, Elizabetta or Isabella (for 
they are the same), the beautiful princess of 
Parma; and all the world knows that by this lo 
chain of contingencies a French prince and 
an Italian princess were seated together on 
the Spanish throne. For a visit of this illus¬ 
trious pair, the Alhambra was repaired and 
fitted up with all possible expedition. The 
arrival of the court changed the whole as¬ 
pect of the lately deserted palace. The 
clangor of drum and trumpet, the tramp of 
steed about the avenues and outer court, 
the glitter of arms and display of banners 20 
about barbican and battlement, recalled 
the ancient and warlike glories of the 
fortress. A softer spirit, however, reigned 
within the royal palace. There was the 
rustling of robes and the cautious tread 
and murmuring voice of reverential cour¬ 
tiers about the antechambers; a loitering of 
pages and maids of honor about the gar¬ 
dens, and the sound of music stealing from 
open casements. 30 

Among those who attended in the train 
of the monarchs was a favorite page of the 
queen, named Ruyz de Alarcon. To say 
that he was a favorite page of the queen 
was at once to speak his eulogium, for 
every one in the suite of the stately Eliza¬ 
betta was chosen for grace, and beauty, and 
accomplishments. He was just turned of 
eighteen, light and lithe of form, and 
graceful as a young Antinous. To the queen 40 
he was all deference and respect, yet he 
was at heart a roguish stripling, petted and 
spoiled by the ladies about the court, and 
experienced in the ways of women far 
beyond his years. 

This loitering page was one morning 
rambling about the groves of the Gene- 
ralife, whicli overlook the grounds of the 
Alhambra. He had taken with him for his 
amusement a favorite ger-falcon of the 50 
queen. In the course of his rambles, seeing 
a bird rising from a thicket, he unhooded 
the hawk and let him fly. The falcon tow¬ 
ered high in the air, made a swoop at his 
quarry, but missing it, soared away, re¬ 
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gardless of the calls of the page. The latter 
followed the truant bird with his eye, in its 
capricious flight, until he saw it alight upon 
the battlements of a remote and lonely 
tower, in the outer wall of the Alhambra, 
built on the edge of a ravine that separated 
the royal fortress from the grounds of the 
Generalife. It was in fact the ‘Tower of the 
Princesses.’ 

The page descended into the ravine and 
approached the tower, but it had no en¬ 
trance from the glen, and its lofty height 
rendered any attempt to scale it fruitless. 
Seeking one of the gates of the fortress, 
therefore, he made a wide circuit to that 
side of the tower facing within the walls. 

A small garden, enclosed by a trellis- 
work of reeds overhung with myrtle, lay 
before the tower. Opening a wicket, the 
page passed between beds of flowers and 
thickets of roses to the door. It was closed 
and bolted. A crevice in the door gave him 
a peep into the interior. There was a small 
Moorish hall with fretted walls, light mar¬ 
ble columns, and an alabaster fountain sur¬ 
rounded with flowers. In the centre hung a 
gilt cage containing a singing-bird; be¬ 
neath it, on a chair, lay a tortoise-shell cat 
among reels of silk and other articles of 
female labor, and a guitar decorated with 
ribbons leaned against the fountain. 

Ruyz de Alarcon was struck with these 
traces of female taste and elegance in a 
lonely, and, as he liad supposed, deserted 
tower. They reminded him of the tales of 
enchanted halls current in the Alhambra; 
and the tortoise-shell cat might be some 
spell-bound princess. 

He knocked gently at tlie door. A beau¬ 
tiful face peeped out from a little window 
above, but was instantly withdrawn. He 
waited, expecting that the door would be 
opened, but he waited in vain; no footstep 
was to be heard within—all was silent. Had 
his senses deceived him, or was this beau¬ 
tiful apparition the fairy of the tower? He 
knocked again, and more loudly. After a 
little while the beaming face once more 
peeped forth; it was that of a blooming 
damsel of fifteen. 

The page immediately doffed his plumed 
bonnet, and entreated in the most cour¬ 
teous accents to be permitted to ascend the 
tower in pursuit of his falcon. 

T dare not open the door, Senor,’ replied 
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the little damsel, blushing, ‘my aunt has 
forbidden it.’ 

‘I do beseech you, fair maid—it is the 
favorite falcon of the queen: I dare not re¬ 
turn to the palace without it.’ 

‘Are you then one of the cavaliers of the 
court?’ 

‘I am, fair maid; but I shall lose the 
queen’s favor and my place, if I lose this 
hawk.’ 

‘Santa Maria! It is against you cavaliers 
of the court my aunt has charged me espe¬ 
cially to bar the door.’ 

‘Against wicked cavaliers doubtless, but 
I am none of these, but a simple, harmless 
page, who will be ruined and undone if you 
deny me this small request.’ 

The heart of the little damsel was 
touched by the distress of the page. It was 
a thousand pities he should be ruined for 
the want of so trifling a boon. Surely too 
he could not be one of those dangerous 
beings whom her aunt had described as a 
species of cannibal, ever on the prowl to 
make prey of thoughtless damsels; he was 
gentle and modest, and stood so entreat- 
ingly with cap in hand, and looked so 
charming. 

The sly page saw that the garrison began 
to waver, and redoubled his entreaties in 
such moving terms that it was not in the 
nature of mortal maiden to deny him; so 
the blushing little warden of the tower de¬ 
scended, and opened the door with a trem¬ 
bling hand, and if the page had been 
charmed by a mere glimpse of her counte¬ 
nance from the window, he was ravished by 
the full-length portrait now revealed to him. 

Her Andalusian bodice and trim bas- 
quifia set off the round but delicate sym¬ 
metry of her form, which was as yet scarce 
verging into womanhood. Her glossy hair 
was parted on her forehead with scrupulous 
exactness, and decorated with a fresh 
plucked rose, according to the universal 
custom of the country. It is true her com¬ 
plexion was tinged by the ardor of a south¬ 
ern sun, but it served to give richness to the 
mantling bloom of her cheek, and to 
heighten the lustre of her melting eyes. 

Ruyz de Alarcon beheld all this with a 
single glance, for it became him not to 
tarry; he merely murmured his acknowl¬ 
edgments, and then boimded lighdy up the 
spiral staircase in quest of his falcon. 


He soon returned with the truant bird 
upon his fist. The damsel, in the mean 
time, had seated herself by the fountain in 
the hall, and was winding silk; but in her 
agitation she let fall the reel upon the pave¬ 
ment. The page sprang and picked it up, 
then dropping gracefully on one knee, pre¬ 
sented it to her; but, seizing the hand ex¬ 
tended to receive it, imprinted on it a kiss 
lo more fervent and devout than he had ever 
imprinted on the fair hand of his sover¬ 
eign. 

‘Ave Maria, Senorl’ exclaimed the dam¬ 
sel, blushing still deeper with confusion 
and surprise, for never before had she re¬ 
ceived such a salutation. 

The modest page made a thousand apolo¬ 
gies, assuring her it was the way at court 
of expressing the most profound homage 
20 and respect. 

Her anger, if anger she felt, was easily 
pacified, but her agitation and embarrass¬ 
ment continued, and she sat blushing 
deeper and deeper, with her eyes cast down 
upon her work, entangling the silk which 
she attempted to wind. 

The cunning page saw the confusion in 
the opposite camp, and would fain have 
profited by it, but the fine speeches he 
30 would have uttered died upon his lips; his 
attempts at gallantry were awkward and 
ineffectual; and to his surprise, the adroit 
page, who had figured with such grace and 
effrontery among the most knowing and 
experienced ladies of the court, found him¬ 
self awed and abashed in the presence of a 
simple damsel of fifteen. 

In fact, the artless maiden, in her own 
modesty and innocence, had guardians 
40 more effectual than the bolts and bars pre¬ 
scribed by her vigilant aunt. Still, where is 
the female bosom proof against the first 
whisperings of love? The little damsel, with 
all her artlessness, instinctively compre¬ 
hended all that the faltering tongue of the 
page failed to express, and her heart was 
fluttered at beholding, for the first time, a 
lover at her feet—and such a lover! 

The diffidence of the page, though gen- 
50 uine, was short-lived, and he was recover¬ 
ing his usual ease and confidence, when a 
shrill voice was heard at a distance. 

‘My aunt is returning from mass!’ cried 
the damsel in affright: ‘I pray you, Sefior> 
depart.’ 
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'Not until you grant me that rose from 
your hair as a remembrance.’ 

She hastily untwisted the rose from her 
raven locks. 'Take it/ cried she, agitated 
and blushing, ‘but pray begone.’ 

The page took the rose, and at the same 
time covered with kisses the fair hand that 
gave it. Then, placing the flower in his 
bonnet, and taking the falcon upon his fist, 
he bounded off through the garden, bear¬ 
ing away with him the heart of the gentle 
Jacinta. 

When the vigilant aunt arrived at the 
tower, she remarked the agitation of her 
niece, and an air of confusion in the hall; 
but a word of explanation sufficed. ‘A ger¬ 
falcon had pursued his prey into the hall.’ 

‘Mercy on us! to think of a falcon flying 
into the tower. Did ever one hear of so 
saucy a hawk? Why, the very bird in the 
cage is not safe!’ 

The vigilant Fredegonda was one of the 
most wary of ancient spinsters. She had a 
becoming terror and distrust of what she 
denominated ‘the opposite sex,’ which had 
gradually increased through a long life of 
celibacy. Not that the good lady had ever 
suffered from their wiles, nature having set 
up a safeguard in her face that forbade all 
trespass upon her premises; but ladies who 
have least cause to fear for themselves are 
most ready to keep a watch over their more 
tempting neighbors. 

The niece was the orphan of an officer 
who had fallen in the wars. She had been 
educated in a convent, and had recently 
been transferred from her sacred asylum 
to the immediate guardianship of her aunt, 
under whose overshadowing care she veg¬ 
etated in obscurity, like an opening rose 
blooming beneath a brier. Nor indeed is 
this comparison entirely accidental; for, to 
tell the truth, her fresh and dawning beauty 
had caught the public eye, even in her se¬ 
clusion, and, with that poetical turn com¬ 
mon to the people of Andalusia, the peas¬ 
antry of the neighborhood had given her 
the appellation of ‘the Rose of the Alham¬ 
bra.’ 

The wary aunt continued to keep a faith¬ 
ful watch over her tempting little niece as 
long as the court continued at Granada, 
and flattered herself that her vigilance had 
been successful. It is true, the good lady 
was now and then discomposed by the 


tinkling of guitars and chanting of love- 
ditties from the moonlit groves beneath 
the tower; but she would exhort her niece 
to shut her ears against such idle min¬ 
strelsy, assuring her that it was one of the 
arts of the opposite sex, by which simple 
maids were often lured to their undoing. 
Alas! what chance with a simple maid has 
a dry lecture against a moonlight serenade? 
10 At length king Philip cut short his so¬ 
journ at Granada, and suddenly departed 
with all his train. The vigilant Fredegonda 
watched the royal pageant as it issued forth 
from the Gate of Justice, and descended 
the great avenue leading to the city. When 
the last banner disappeared from her sight, 
she returned exulting to her tower, for all 
her cares were over. To her surprise, a 
light Arabian steed pawed the ground at 
20 the wicket-gate of the garden;—to her 
horror she saw through the thickets of 
roses a youth in gayly-embroidered dress, 
at the feet of her niece. At the sound of her 
footsteps he gave a tender adieu, bounded 
lightly over the barrier of reeds and myr¬ 
tles, sprang upon his horse, and was out of 
sight in an instant. 

The tender Jacinta, in the agony of her 
grief, lost all thought of her aunt’s dis- 
30 pleasure. Throwing herself into her arms, 
she broke forth into sobs and tears. 

‘Ay de mi!’ cried she; ‘he’s gone!—he’s 
gone!—he’s gone! and I shall never see him 
more!’ 

‘Gone!—who is gone?—what youth is 
that I saw at your feet?’ 

‘A queen’s page, aunt, who came to bid 
me farewell.’ 

‘A queen’s page, child!’ echoed the vigi- 
40 lant Fredegonda, faintly; ‘and when did you 
become acquainted with the queen’s page?’ 

‘The morning that the ger-falcon came 
into the tower. It was the queen’s ger¬ 
falcon, and he came in pursuit of it.’ 

‘Ah silly, silly girl! know that there are 
no ger-falcons half so dangerous as these 
yoimg prankling pages, and it is precisely 
such simple birds as thee that they pounce 
upon.’ 

50 The aunt was at first indignant at learn¬ 
ing that in despite of her boasted vigilance, 
a tender intercourse had been carried on by 
the youthful lovers, almost beneath her 
eye; but when she found that her simple- 
hearted niece, though thus exposed, with- 
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out the protection of bolt or bar^ to all the 
machinations of the opposite sex^ had come 
forth unsinged from the fiery ordeal, she 
consoled herself with the persuasion that it 
was owing to the chaste and cautious max¬ 
ims in which she had, as it were, steeped 
her to the very lips. 

While the aunt laid this soothing unction 
to her pride, the niece treasured up the oft- 
repeated vows of fidelity of the page. But 
what is the love of restless, roving man? A 
vagrant stream that dallies for a time with 
each flower upon its bank, then passes on, 
and leaves them all in tears. 

Days, weeks, months elapsed, and noth¬ 
ing more was heard of the page. The 
pomegranate ripened, the vine yielded up 
its fruit, the autumnal rains descended in 
torrents from the mountains; the Sierra 
Nevada became covered with a snowy 
mantle, and wintry blasts howled through 
the halls of the Alhambra—still he came 
not. The winter passed away. Again the 
genial spring burst forth with song and 
blossom and balmy zephyr; the snows 
melted from the mountains, until none re¬ 
mained but on the lofty summit of Nevada, 
glistening through the sultry summer air. 
Still nothing was heard of the forgetful 
page. 

In the mean time, the poor little Jacinta 
grew pale and thoughtful. Her former oc¬ 
cupations and amusements were abandoned, 
her silk lay entangled, her guitar unstrung, 
her flowers were neglected, the notes of her 
bird unheeded, and her eyes, once so 
bright, were dimmed with secret weeping. 
If any solitude could be devised to foster 
the passion of a love-lorn damsel, it would 
be such a place as the Alhambra, where 
everything seems disposed to produce 
tender and romantic reveries. It is a very 
paradise for lovers: how hard then to be 
alone in such a paradise—and not merely 
alone, but forsaken! 

‘Alas, silly child!’ would the staid and 
immaculate Fredegonda say, when she 
found her niece in one of her desponding 
moods—‘did I not warn thee against the 
wiles and deceptions of these men? What 
couldst thou expect, too, from one of a 
haughty and aspiring family—thou an 
orphan, the descendant of a fallen and im¬ 
poverished line? Be assured, if the youth 
were true, his father, who is one of the 


proudest nobles about the court, would 
prohibit his union with one so humble and 
portionless as thou. Pluck up thy resolu¬ 
tion, therefore, and drive these idle notions 
from thy mind.’ 

The words of the immaculate Fredegon¬ 
da only served to increase the melancholy 
of her niece, but she sought to indulge 
it in private. At a late hour one mid- 
lo summer night, after her aunt had retired 
to rest, she remained alone in the hall of 
the tower, seated beside the alabaster 
fountain. It was here that the faithless page 
had first knelt and kissed her hand; it was 
here that he had often vowed eternal fidel¬ 
ity. The poor little damsel’s heart was over¬ 
laden with sad and tender recollections, 
her tears began to flow, and slowly fell 
drop by drop into the fountain. By degrees 
20 the crystal water became agitated, and— 
bubble—bubble—bubble—boiled up and 
was tossed about, until a female figure, 
richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose to 
view. 

Jacinta was so frightened that she fled 
from the hall, and did not venture to re¬ 
turn. The next morning she related what 
she had seen to her aunt, but the good lady 
treated it as a fantasy of her troubled mind, 
30 or supposed she had fallen asleep and 
dreamt beside the fountain. ‘Thou hast 
been thinking of the story of the three 
Moorish princesses that once inhabited 
this tower,’ continued she, ‘and it has en¬ 
tered into thy dreams.’ 

‘What story, aunt? I know nothing of it.’ 

‘Thou hast certainly heard of the three 
princesses, Zayda, Zorayda, and Zora- 
hayda, who were confined in this tower by 
40 the king their father, and agreed to fly with 
three Christian cavaliers. The two first ac¬ 
complished their escape, but the third 
failed in her resolution, and, it is said, died 
in this tower.’ 

‘I now recollect to have heard of it,’ said 
Jacinta, ‘and to have wept over the fate of 
the gentle Zorahayda.’ 

‘Thou mayest well weep over her fate,’ 
continued the aunt, ‘for the lover of Zora- 
50 hayda was thy ancestor. He long bemoaned 
his Moorish love; but time cured him of 
his grief, and he married a Spanish lady, 
from whom thou art descended.’ 

Jacinta ruminated upon these words. 
‘That what I have seen is no fantasy of the 
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brain/ said she to herself, ‘I am confident. 
If indeed it be the spirit of the gentle Zora- 
hayda, which I have heard lingers about 
this tower, of what should I be afraid? Fll 
watch by the fountain to-night—perhaps 
the visit will be repeated.’ 

Towards midnight, when everything was 
quiet, she again took her seat in the hall. 
As the bell in the distant watch-tower of 
the Alhambra struck the midnight hour, 
the fountain was again agitated; and bubble 
—bubble—bubble—it tossed about the 
waters until the Moorish female again rose 
to view. She was young and beautiful; her 
dress was rich with jewels, and in her hand 
she held a silver lute. Jacinta trembled and 
was faint, but was reassured by the soft 
and plaintive voice of the apparition, and 
the sweet expression of her pale, melan¬ 
choly countenance. 

‘Daughter of mortality,’ said she, ‘what 
aileth thee? Why do thy tears trouble my 
fountain, and thy sighs and plaints dis¬ 
turb the quiet watches of the night?’ 

‘I weep because of the faithlessness of 
man, and I bemoan my solitary and for¬ 
saken state.’ 

‘Take comfort; thy sorrows may yet have 
an end. Thou beholdest a Moorish prin¬ 
cess, who, like thee, was unhappy in her 
love. A Christian knight, thy ancestor, won 
my heart, and would have borne me to his 
native land and to the bosom of his church. 
I was a convert in my heart, but I lacked 
courage equal to my faith, and lingered till 
too late. For this the evil genii are per¬ 
mitted to have power over me, and I re¬ 
main enchanted in this tower until some 
pure Christian will deign to break the 
magip spell. Wilt thou undertake the task?’ 

‘I will,’ replied the damsel, trembling. 

‘Come hither then, and fear not; dip thy 
hand in the fountain, sprinkle the water 
over me, and baptize me after the manner 
of thy faith; so shall the enchantment be 
dispelled, and my troubled spirit have re¬ 
pose.’ 

The damsel advanced with faltering 
steps, dipped her hand in the fountain, 
collected water in the palm, and sprinkled 
it over the pale face of the phantom. 

The latter smiled with ineffable benig¬ 
nity. She dropped her silver lute at the feet 
of Jacinta, crossed her white arms upon her 
bosom, and melted from sight, so that it 


seemed merely as if a shower of dew-drops 
had fallen into the fountain. 

Jacinta retired from the hall filled with 
awe and wonder. She scarcely closed her 
eyes that night; but when she awoke at 
daybreak out of a troubled slumber, the 
whole appeared to her like a distempered 
dream. On descending into the hall, how¬ 
ever, the truth of the vision was estab- 
10 lishcd, for beside the fountain she beheld 
the silver lute glittering in the morning 
sunshine. 

She hastened to her aunt, to relate all 
that had befallen her, and called her to be¬ 
hold the lute as a testimonial of the reality 
of her story. If the good lady had any lin¬ 
gering doubts, they were removed when 
Jacinta touched the instrument, for she 
drew forth such ravishing tones as to thaw 
20 even the frigid bosom of the immaculate 
Fredegonda, that region of eternal winter, 
into a genial flow. Nothing but super¬ 
natural melody could have produced such 
an effect. 

The extraordinary power of the lute be¬ 
came every day more and more apparent. 
The wayfarer passing by the tower was de¬ 
tained, and, as it were, spell-bound, in 
breathless ecstasy. The very birds gathered 
30 in the neighboring trees, and hushing their 
own strains, listened in charmed silence. 

Rumor soon spread the new^s abroad. 
The inhabitants of Granada thronged to 
the Alhambra to catch a few notes of the 
transcendent music that floated about the 
tower of Las Infantas. 

The lovely little minstrel was at length 
drawn forth from her retreat. The rich and 
powerful of the land contended who should 
40 entertain and do honor to her; or rather, 
who should secure the charms of her lute to 
draw fashionable throngs to their saloons. 
Wherever she went her vigilant aunt kept 
a dragon watch at her elbow, awing the 
throngs of impassioned admirers who hung 
in raptures on her strains. The report of 
her wonderful powers spread from city to 
city. Malaga, Seville, Cordova, all became 
successively mad on the theme; nothing 
50 was talked of throughout Andalusia but the 
beautiful minstrel of the Alhambra. How 
could it be otherwise among a people so 
musical and gallant as the Andalusians, 
when the lute was magical in its powers, 
and the minstrel inspired by love! 
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While all Andalusia was thus music mad, 
a different mood prevailed at the court of 
Spain. Philip V., as is well known, was a 
miserable hypochondriac, and subject to 
all kinds of fancies. Sometimes he would 
keep to his bed for weeks together, groaning 
under imaginary complaints. At other times 
he would insist upon abdicating his throne, 
to the great annoyance of his royal spouse, 
who had a strong relish for the splendors of lo 
a court and the glories of a crown, and guided 
the sceptre of her imbecile lord with an ex¬ 
pert and steady hand. 

Nothing was found to be so efficacious in 
dispelling the royal megrims as the power 
of music: the queen took care, therefore, to 
have the best performers, both vocal and 
instrumental, at hand, and retained the 
famous Italian singer Farinelli about the 
court as a kind of royal physician. 20 

At the moment we treat of, however, a 
freak had come over the mind of this 
sapient and illustrious Bourbon that sur¬ 
passed all former vagaries. After a long 
spell of imaginary illness, which set all the 
strains of Farinelli and the consultations of 
a whole orchestra of court-liddlers at de¬ 
fiance, the monarch fairly, in idea, gave up 
the ghost, and considered himself abso¬ 
lutely dead. 30 

This would have been harmless enough, 
and even convenient both to his queen and 
courtiers, had he been content to remain 
in the quietude befitting a dead man; but to 
their annoyance he insisted upon having the 
funeral ceremonies performed over him, 
and, to their inexpressible perplexity, be¬ 
gan to grow impatient, and to revile bitterly 
at them for negligence and disrespect, in 
leaving him unburied. What was to be 40 
done? To disobey the king’s positive com¬ 
mands was monstrous in the eyes of the 
obsequious courtiers of a punctilious court 
—but to obey him, and bury him alive 
would be downright regicide! 

In the midst of this fearful dilemma a 
rumor reached the court, of the female 
minstrel who was turning the brains of all 
Andalusia. The queen dispatched missions 
in all haste to summon her to St. Ildefonso, 50 
where the court at that time resided. 

Within a few days, as the queen with her 
maids of honor was walking in those stately 
gardens, intended, with their avenues and 
terraces and fountains, to eclipse the glories 


of Versailles, the far-famed minstrel was 
conducted into her presence. The imperial 
Elizabetta gazed with surprise at ihe youth¬ 
ful and tmpretending appearance of the 
little being that had set the world madding. 
She was in her picturesque Andalusian 
dress, her silver lute in hand, and stood 
with modest and downcast eyes, but with 
a simplicity and freshness of beauty that 
still bespoke her ‘the Rose of the Alhambra.’ 

As usual she was accompanied by the 
ever-vigilant Fredegonda, who gave the 
whole history of her parentage and descent 
to the inquiring queen. If the stately Eliza¬ 
betta had been interested by the appear¬ 
ance of Jacinta, she was still more pleased 
when she learnt that she was of a meritori¬ 
ous though impoverished line, and that her 
father had bravely fallen in the service of 
the crown. ‘If thy powers equal their re¬ 
nown,’ said she, ‘and thou canst cast forth 
this evil spirit that possesses thy sovereign, 
thy fortunes shall henceforth be my care, 
and honors and wealth attend thee.’ 

Impatient to make trial of her skill, she 
led the way at once to the apartment of the 
moody monarch. 

Jacinta followed with downcast eyes 
through files of guards and crowds of 
courtiers. They arrived at length at a great 
chamber hung with black. The windows 
were closed to exclude the light of day: a 
number of yellow wax tapers in silver 
sconces diffused a lugubrious light, and 
dimly revealed the figures of mutes in 
mourning dresses, and courtiers who glided 
about with noiseless step and woebegone 
visage. In the midst of a funeral bed or bier, 
his hands folded on his breast, and the tip 
of his nose just visible, lay extended this 
would-be-buried monarch. 

The queen entered the chamber in si¬ 
lence, and pointing to a footstool in an ob¬ 
scure corner, beckoned to Jacinta to sit 
down and commence. 

At first she touched her lute with a falter¬ 
ing hand, but gathering confidence and ani¬ 
mation as she proceeded, drew forth such 
soft aerial harmony, that all present could 
scarce believe it mortal. As to the monarch, 
who had already considered himself in the 
world of spirits, he set it down for some 
angelic melody or the music of the spheres. 
By degrees the theme was varied, and the 
voice of the minstrel accompanied the in-* 
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strument. She poured forth one of the 
legendary ballads treating of the ancient 
glories of the Alhambra and the achieve¬ 
ments of the Moors. Her whole soul en¬ 
tered into the theme, for with the recollec¬ 
tions of the Alhambra was associated the 
story of her love. The funeral chamber re¬ 
sounded with the animating strain. It en¬ 
tered into the gloomy heart of the monarch. 

He raised his head and gazed around: he lo 
sat up on his couch, his eye began to kindle 
—at length, leaping upon the floor, he 
called for sword and buckler. 

The triumph of music, or rather of the 
enchanted lute, was complete; the demon 
of melancholy was cast forth; and, as it 
were, a dead man brought to life. The win¬ 
dows of the apartment were thrown open; 
the glorious effulgence of Spanish sun¬ 
shine burst into the late lugubrious cham- 20 
ber; all eyes sought the lovely enchantress, 
but the lute had fallen from her hand, she 
had sunk upon the earth, and the next mo¬ 
ment was clasped to the bosom of Ruyz de 
Alarcon. 

The nuptials of the happy couple were 
celebrated soon afterwards with great 
splendor, and the Rose of the Alhambra 
became the ornament and delight of the 
court. ‘But hold—not so fast’—I hear the 30 
reader exclaim, ‘this is jumping to the end 
of a story at a furious rate! First let us know 
how Ruyz de Alarcon managed to accoimt 
lo Jacinta for his long neglect?’ Nothing 
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more easy; the venerable, time-honored ex¬ 
cuse, the opposition to his wishes by a 
proud, pragmatical old father: besides, 
young people who really like one another 
soon come to an amicable tmderstanding, 
and bury all past grievances when once they 
meet. 

But how was the proud, pragmatical old 
father reconciled to the match? 

Oh! as to that, his scruples were easily 
overcome by a word or two from the queen; 
especially as dignities and rewards were 
showered upon the blooming favorite of 
royalty. Besides, the lute of Jacinta, you 
know, possessed a magic power, and could 
control the most stubborn head and hardest 
breast. 

And what came of the enchanted lute? 

O that is the most curious matter of 
all, and plainly proves the truth of the 
whole story. That lute remained for some 
time in the family, but was purloined and 
carried off, as was supposed, by the great 
singer Farinelli, in pure jealousy. At his 
death it passed into other hands in Italy, 
who were ignorant of its mystic powers, 
and melting down the silver, transferred 
the strings to an old Cremona fiddle. The 
strings still retain something of their magic 
virtues. A word in the reader’s ear, but let 
it go no further—that fiddle is now bewitch^ 
ing the whole world,—it is the fiddle of 
Paganini! 
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FROM THE PILOT 
Out to Sea ^ 

I 

^Behold the threaden sails, 

Borne with the invisible and creeping 
winds. 

Draw the huge bottoms through the 
furrowed sea. 

Breasting the lofty surge* 

SHAKESPEARE. 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is Chapters 4-5 from The P»7{7t(N.Y.,i823). 
The mysterious pilot is John Paul Jones, who was en¬ 
gaged in patriotic high-jacking off the British coast. 


It has been already explained to the reader, 
that there were threatening symptoms in 
the appearance of the weather to create 
serious forebodings of evil in the breast of 
a seaman. When removed from the shad¬ 
ows of the cliffs, the night was not so dark 
but objects could be discerned at some little 
distance, and in the eastern horizon there 
was a streak of fearful light impending over 
the gloomy waters, in which the swelling 
outline formed by the rising waves was 
becoming each moment more distinct, and, 
consequently, more alarming. Several dark 
clouds overhung the vessel, whose towering 
masts apparentiy propped the black vapor. 


40 
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while a few stars were seen twinkling, with 
a sickly flame, in the streak of clear sky 
that skirted the ocean. Still, light currents 
of air, occasionally, swept across the bay, 
bringing with them the fresh odor from the 
shore, but their flitting irregularity too 
surely foretold them to be the expiring 
breath of the land breeze. The roaring of 
the surf, as it rolled on the margin of the 
bay, produced a dull, monotonous sound, 
that was only interrupted, at times, by a 
hollow bellowing, as a larger wave than 
usual broke violently against some cavity in 
the rock. Everything, in short, united to 
render the scene gloomy and portentous, 
without creating instant terror, for the ship 
rose easily on the long billows, without even 
straightening the heavy cable that held her 
to her anchor. 

The higher officers were collected around 
the capstan, engaged in earnest discourse 
about their situation and prospects, while 
some of the oldest and most favored sea¬ 
men would extend their short walk to the 
hallowed precincts of the quarter-deck, to 
catch, with greedy ears, the opinions that 
fell from their superiors. Numberless were 
the uneasy glances that were thrown from 
both officers and men at their commander 
and the pilot, who still continued their 
secret communion in a distant part of the 
vessel. Once, an ungovernable curiosity, or 
the heedlessness of liis years, led one of 
the youthful midshipmen near them, but a 
stern rebuke from his captain sent the boy, 
abashed and cowering, to hide his morti¬ 
fication among his fellows. This reprimand 
was received by the elder officers as an in¬ 
timation that the consultation which they 
beheld was to be strictly inviolate; and, 
though it by no means suppresssed the re¬ 
peated expressions of their impatience, it 
effectually prevented an interruption to 
the communications, which all, however, 
thought were imreasonably protracted for 
the occasion. 

‘This is no time to be talking over bear¬ 
ings and distances,’ observed the officer 
next in rank to Griffith; ‘but we should call 
the hands up, and try to kedge her off 
while the sea will suffer a boat to live.’ 

‘ ’Twould be a tedious and bootless job 
to attempt warping a ship for miles against 
a head-beating sea,’ returned the first 
lieutenant; ‘but the land breeze yet flutters 


aloft, and if our figm sails would draw, with 
the aid of this ebb tide we might be able to 
shove her from the shore.’ 

‘Hail the tops, Griffith,’ said the other, 
‘and ask if they feel the air above; ’twill be 
a hint at least to set the old man and that 
lubberly pilot in motion.’ 

Griffith laughed as he complied with the 
request, and when he received the cus- 
lo tomary reply to his call, he demanded in a 
loud voice— 

‘Which way have you the wind, aloft?’ 

‘We feel a light cat’s-paw, now and then, 
from the land, sir,’ returned the sturdy 
captain of the top; ‘but our top-sail hangs in 
the clew-lines, sir, without winking.’ 

Captain Munson and his companion sus¬ 
pended their discourse while this question 
and answer were exchanged, and then re- 
20 surned their dialogue as earnestly as if it 
had received no interruption. 

‘If it did wink, the hint would be lost on 
our belters,’ said the officer of the ma¬ 
rines, whose ignorance of seamanship added 
greatly to his perception of the danger, but 
who, from pure idleness, made more jokes 
than any other man in the ship. ‘That pilot 
would not receive a delicate intimation 
through his ears, Mr, Griffith; suppose you 
30 try him by the nose.’ 

‘Faith, there was a flash of gunpowder 
between us in the barge,’ returned the first- 
lieutenant, ‘and he does not seem a man to 
stomach such hints as you advise. Although 
he looks so meek and quiet, I doubt whether 
he has paid much attention to the book of 
Job.’ 

‘Why should he?’ exclaimed the chaplain, 
whose apprehensions at least equalled those 
40 of the marine, and with a much more dis¬ 
heartening effect; ‘I am sure it would have 
been a great waste of time: there are so 
many charts of the coast, and books on the 
navigation of these seas, for him to study, 
that I sincerely hope he has been much bet¬ 
ter employed.’ 

A loud laugh was created at this speech 
among the listeners, and it apparently pro¬ 
duced the effect that was so long anxiously 
50 desired, by putting an end to the mysterious 
conference between their captain and the 
pilot. As the former came forward towards 
his expecting crew, he said, in the com¬ 
posed, steady manner that formed the prin¬ 
cipal trait in his character.— 
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‘Get the anchor, Mr. Griffith, and make 
sail on the ship; the hour has arrived when 
we must be moving.’ 

The cheerful ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ of the young 
lieutenant was hardly uttered, before the 
cries of half a dozen midsliipmen were 
heard summoning the boatswain and his 
mates to their duty. 

There was a general movement in the 
living masses that clustered around the lo 
mainmast, on the booms, and in the gang¬ 
ways, though their habits of discipline held 
the crew a moment longer in suspense. The 
silence was first broken by the sound of the 
boatswain’s whistle, followed by the hoarse 
cry of ‘All hands, up anchor, ahoy!’—the 
former rising on the night air from its first 
low mellow notes to a piercing shrillness 
that gradually died away on the waters; and 
the latter bellowing through every cranny 20 
of the ship, like the hollow murmurs of dis¬ 
tant thunder. 

The change produced by the customary 
summons was magical. Human beings 
sprang out from between the guns, rushed 
up the hatches, threw themselves with care¬ 
less activity from the booms, and gathered 
from every quarter so rapidly, that in an in¬ 
stant, the deck of the frigate was alive with 
men. The profound silence, that had liither- 30 
to been only interrupted by the low dia¬ 
logue of the officers, was now changed for 
the stern orders of the lieutenants, mingled 
with the shriller cries of the midshipmen, 
and the hoarse bawling of the boatswain’s 
crew, rising above the tumult of preparation 
and general bustle. 

The captain and the pilot alone remained 
passive, in this scene of general exertion; 
for apprehension had even stimulated that 40 
class of officers which is called ‘idlers’ to 
unusual activity, though frequently re^ 
minded by their more experienced mess¬ 
mates that, instead of aiding, they retarded 
the duty of the vessel. The bustle, however, 
gradually ceased, and in a few minutes, the 
same silence pervaded the ship as before. 

‘We are brought-to, sir,’ said Griffith, 
who stood overlooking the scene, holding 
in one hand a short speaking-trumpet, and 50 
grasping with the other one of the shrouds 
of the ship, to steady himself in the position 
he had taken on a gun. 

‘Heave round, sir,’ was the calm reply. 

‘Heave round!’ repeated Griffith, aloud. 
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‘Heave round!* echoed a dozen eager 
voices at once, and the lively strains of a 
fife struck up a brisk air, to enliven the 
labor. The capstan was instantly set in mo¬ 
tion, and the measured tread of the seamen 
was heard, as they stamped the deck in the 
circle of their march. For a few minutes no 
other sounds were heard, if we except the 
voice of an officer, occasionally cheering the 
sailors, when it was announced that they 
‘were short’; or, in other words, that the 
ship was nearly over her anchor. 

‘Heave and pull,’ cried Griffith; when 
the quivering notes of the whistle were 
again succeeded by a general stillness in the 
vessel. 

‘What is to be done now, sir?’ continued 
the lieutenant; ‘shall we trip the anchor? 
There seems not a breath of air; and as the 
tide runs slack, I doubt whether the sea do 
not heave the sliip ashore.’ 

There was so much obvious truth in this 
conjecture, that all eyes turned from the 
light and animation afforded by the decks 
of the frigate, to look abroad on the waters, 
in a vain desire to pierce the darkness, as 
if to read the fate of their apparently de¬ 
voted ship, from the aspect of nature. 

‘I leave all to the pilot,’ said the captain, 
after he had stood a short time by the side 
of Griffith, anxiously studying the heavens 
and the ocean. ‘What say you, Mr. Gray?’ 

The man who was thus first addressed 
by name was leaning over the bulwarks, 
with his eyes bent in the same direction as 
the others; but as he answered he turned 
his face towards the speaker, and the light 
from the deck fell full upon his quiet fea¬ 
tures, which exhibited a calmness border¬ 
ing on the supernatural, considering his 
station and responsibility. 

‘There is much to fear from this heavy 
ground-swell,’ he said, in the same un¬ 
moved tones as before; ‘but there is cer¬ 
tain destruction to us, if the gale that is 
brewing in the east finds us waiting its fury 
in this wild anchorage. All the hemp that 
ever was spun into cordage would not hold 
a ship an hour, chafing on these rocks, with 
a north-easter pouring its fury on her. If the 
powers of man can compass it, gentlemen, 
we must get an offing, and that speedily.’ 

‘You say no more, sir, than the youngest 
boy in the ship can see for himself,’ said 
Griffith; ‘ha! here comes the schooner!’ 
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’ OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 

The dashing of the long sweeps in the fall off a point to starboard from east-and- 

water was now plainly audible, and the by-north, in going large, you will find both 

little Ariel was seen through the gloom, rocks and points of shoals to bring you up; 

moving heavily under their feeble impulse. and beware, as I tell you, of the starboard 

As she passed slowly under the stern of the tack.’ 

frigate, the cheerful voice of Barnstable was ‘And how shall I find my way? you will 

first heard, opening the communications let me trust to neither time, lead, nor log.’ 
between them. ‘You must trust to a quick eye and a 

‘Here’s a night for spectacles, Captain ready hand. The breakers only will show 

Munson!’ he cried; ‘but I thought I heard lo you the dangers, when you are not able to 
your fife, sir. I trust in God, you do not make out the bearings of the land. Tack in 

mean to ride it out here till morning?’ season, sir, and don’t spare the lead when 

‘I like the berth as little as yourself, Mr. you head to port.’ 

Barnstable,’ returned the veteran seaman, ‘Ay, ay,’ returned Barnstable, in a low 

in his calm manner, in which anxiety was, muttering voice. ‘This is a sort of blind 

however, beginning to grow evident. ‘We navigation with a vengeance, and all for no 

are short; but are afraid to let go our hold of purpose that I can see—see! damme, eye- 

the bottom, lest the sea cast us ashore. sight is of about as much use now as a 

How make you out the wind?’ man’s nose would be in reading the Bible.’ 

‘Wind!’ echoed the other; ‘there is not 20 ‘Softly, softly, Mr. Barnstable,’ inter¬ 
enough to blow a lady’s curl aside. If you rupted his commander,—for such was the 

wait, sir, till the land breeze fills your sails, anxious stillness in both vessels that even 

you will wait another moon. I believe I’ve the rattling of the schooner’s rigging was 

got my egg-shell out of that nest of gray- heard, as she rolled in the trough of the 

caps; but how it has been done in the dark, sea,—‘the duty on which Congress has 

a better man than myself must explain.’ sent us must be performed, at the hazard 

‘Take your directions from the pilot, Mr. of our lives.’ 

Barnstable,’ returned his commanding offi- ‘I don’t mind my life. Captain Munson,’ 

cer, ‘and follow them strictly and to the let- said Barnstable, ‘but there is a great want 

ter.’ 30 of conscience in trusting a vessel in such a 

A deathlike silence, in both vessels, sue- place as this. However, it is a time to do, 
ceeded this order; for all seemed to listen and not to talk. But if there be such danger 

eagerly to catch the words that fell from the to an easy draught of water, what will be- 

man on whom, even the boys now felt, de- come of the frigate? had I not better play 

pended their only hopes for safety. A short jackal, and try and feel the way for you?’ 

time was suffered to elapse, before his voice ‘I thank you,’ said the pilot; ‘the offer is 

was heard, in the same low but distinct generous, but would avail us nothing. I 
tones as before— have the advantage of knowing the ground 

‘Your sweeps will soon be of no service to well, and must trust to my memory and 

you,’ he said, ‘against the sea that begins to 40 God’s good favor. Make sail, make sail, sir, 
heave in; but your light sails will help them and if you succeed, we will venture to 
to get you out. So long as you can head ^ break ground.’ 

east-and-by-north, you are doing well, and The order was promptly obeyed, and in 

you can stand on till you open the light a very short time the Ariel was covered 
from that northern headland, when you can with canvas. Though no air was percepti- 

heave to, and fire a gun; but if, as I dread, ble on the decks of the frigate, the Httle 

you are struck aback before you open the schooner was so light, that she succeeded 

light, you may trust to your lead on the lar- in stemming her way over the rising waves, 

board tack; but beware, with your head to aided a little by the tide; and in a few 

the southward, for no lead will serve you 50 minutes her low hull was just discernible 
there.’ in the streak of light along the horizon, 

T can walk over the same ground on one with the dark outline of her sails rising 

tack as on the other,’ said Barnstable, ‘and above the sea, imtil their fanciful summits 

make both legs of a length.’ were lost in the shadows of the clouds. 

It will not do,’ returned the pilot. ‘If you Griffith had listened to the foregoing 
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dialogue, like the rest of the junior officers, 
in profound silence; but when the Ariel 
began to grow indistinct to the eye, he 
jumped lightly from the gim to the deck, 
and cried— 

‘She slips off, hke a vessel from the 
stocks! shall I trip the anchor, sir, and 
follow?’ 

‘We have no choice,’ replied his captain. 
‘You hear the question, Mr. Gray? shall 
we let go the bottom?’ 

‘It must be done. Captain Munson; we 
may want more drift than the rest of this 
tide to get us to a place of safety,’ said the 
pilot, ‘I would give five years from a life 
that I know will be short, if the ship lay one 
mile further seaward.’ 

This remark was unheard by all, except 
the commander of the frigate, who again 
walked aside with the pilot, where they re¬ 
sumed their mysterious communications. 
The words of assent were no sooner 
uttered, however, than Griffith gave forth 
from his trumpet the command to ‘Heave 
away!’ Again the strains of the fife were 
followed by the tread of the men at 
the capstan. At the same time that the 
anchor was heaving up, the sails were 
loosened from the yards, and opened to in¬ 
vite the breeze. In effecting this duty, 
orders were thundered through the trum¬ 
pet of the first lieutenant, and executed 
with the rapidity of thought. Men were to 
be seen, like spots in the dim light from 
the heavens, lying on every yard, or hang¬ 
ing as in air, while strange cries were heard 
issuing from every part of the rigging, and 
each spar of the vessel. ‘Ready the fore¬ 
royal,’ cried a shrill voice, as if from the 
clouds; ‘Ready the fore-yard,’ uttered the 
hoarser tones of a seaman beneath him; 
‘All ready aft, sir,’ cried a third, from an¬ 
other quarter; and in a few moments the 
order was given to ‘let fall.’ 

The httle light which fell from the sky 
was now excluded by the falling canvas, 
and a deeper gloom was cast athwart the 
decks of the ship, that served to render the 
brilliancy of the lanterns even vivid, while 
it gave to objects outboard a more appall¬ 
ing and dreary appearance than before. 

Every individual, excepting the com¬ 
mander and his associate, was now earnestly 
engaged in getting the ship under way. The 
sounds of ‘We’re away,’ were repeated by a 


burst from fifty voices, and the rapid evolu¬ 
tions of the capstan announced that nothing 
but the weight of the anchor was to be 
lifted. The hauling of cordage, the rattling 
of blocks, blended with the shrill calls of 
the boatswain and his mates, succeeded; 
and though to a landsman all would have 
appeared confusion and hurry, long prac¬ 
tice and strict discipline enabled the crew 
10 to exhibit their ship under a cloud of can¬ 
vas, from her deck to the trucks, in less 
time than we have consumed in relating it. 

For a few minutes, the officers were not 
disappointed by the result; for though the 
heavy sails flapped lazily against the masts, 
the light duck on the loftier spars swelled 
outwardly, and the ship began sensibly to 
yield to their influence. 

‘She travels! she travels!’ exclaimed 
20 Griffith, joyously; ‘ah, the hussy! she has 
as much antipathy to the land as any fish 
that swims; it blows a little gale aloft yet!’ 

‘We feci its dying breath,’ said the pilot, 
in low, soothing tones, but in a manner so 
sudden as to startle Griffith, at whose el¬ 
bow they were unexpectedly uttered. ‘Let 
us forget, young man, everytliing but the 
number of lives that depend, this night, on 
your exertions and my knowledge.’ 

30 ‘If you be but half as able to exhibit the 
one, as I am willing to make the other, we 
shall do well,’ returned the lieutenant, in 
the same tone. ‘Remember, whatever may 
be your feelings, that we are on an enemy’s 
coast, and love it not enough to wish to lay 
our bones there.’ 

With.this brief explanation they sepa¬ 
rated, the vessel requiring the constant and 
close attention of the officer to her move- 
40 ments. 

The exultation produced in the crew by 
the progress of their ship through the water 
was of short duration; for the breeze that 
had seemed to await their motions, after 
forcing the vessel for a quarter of a mile, 
fluttered for a few minutes amid their light 
canvas, and then left them entirely. The 
quartermaster, whose duty it was to super¬ 
intend the helm, soon announced that he 
50 was losing the command of the vessel, as 
she was no longer obedient to her rudder. 
This ungrateful intelligence was promptly 
communicated to his commander by Grif¬ 
fith, who suggested the propriety of agai® 
dropping an anchor. 
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T refer you to Mr. Gray/ returned the 
captain; ‘he is the pilot, sir, and with him 
rests the safety of the vessel.’ 

‘Pilots sometimes lose ships as well as 
save them,’ said Griffith: ‘know you the 
man well. Captain Munson, who holds all 
our lives in his keeping, and so coolly as if 
he cared but little for the venture?’ 

‘Mr. Griffith, I do know him; he is, in 
my opinion, both competent and faithful. lo 
Thus much I tell you, to relieve your anx¬ 
iety; more you must not ask;—but is there 
not a shift of wind?’ 

‘God forbid!’ exclaimed his lieutenant; 

‘if that north-easter catches us within the 
shoals, our case will be desperate indeed!’ 

The heavy rolling of the vessel caused an 
occasional expansion, and as sudden a re¬ 
action, in their sails, which left the oldest 
seaman in the ship in doubt which way the 20 
currents of air were passing, or whether 
there existed any that were not created by 
the flapping of their own canvas. The head 
of the ship, however, began to fall off from 
the sea, and notwithstanding the darkness, 
it soon became apparent that she was driv¬ 
ing in, bodily, towards the shore. 

During these few minutes of gloomy 
doubt, Griffith, by one of those sudden re¬ 
vulsions of the mind, that connect the op¬ 
posite extremes of feeling, lost his ani¬ 
mated anxiety, and relapsed into the listless 
apathy that so often came over him, even in 
the most critical moments of trial and dan¬ 
ger. He was standing with one elbow rest¬ 
ing on his capstan, shading his eyes from 
the light of the battle-lantern that stood 
near him with one hand, when he felt a 
gentle pressure of the other, that recalled 
his recollection. Looking affectionately, 
though still recklessly, at the boy who stood 
at his side, he said— 

‘Dull music, Mr. Merry.’ 

‘So dull, sir, that I can’t dance to it,’ re¬ 
turned the midshipman. ‘Nor do I believe 
there is a man in the ship who would not 
rather hear “The girl I left behind me,” 
than those execrable sounds.’ 

‘What sounds, boy? The ship is as quiet 
as the Quaker meeting in the Jerseys, be¬ 
fore your good old grandfather used to 
break the charm of silence with his sono¬ 
rous voice.’ 

‘Ah! laugh at my peaceable blood, if thou 
wilt, Mr. Griffith,’ said the arch youngster; 


‘but remember, there is a mixture of it in 
all sorts of veins. I wish I could hear one of 
the old gentleman’s chants now, sir; I could 
always sleep to them, like a gull in the surf. 
But he that sleeps to-night, with that lullaby, 
will make a nap of it.’ 

‘Sounds! I hear no sounds, boy, but the 
flapping aloft; even that pilot, who struts 
the quarter-deck like an admiral, has noth¬ 
ing to say.’ 

‘Is not that a sound to open a seaman’s 
ear?’ 

‘It is in truth a heavy roll of the surf, lad, 
but the night air carries it heavily to our 
ears. Know you not the sounds of the surf 
yet, younker?’ 

‘I know it too well, Mr. Griffith, and do 
not wish to know it better. How fast are we 
tumbling in towards that surf, sir?’ 

‘I think we hold our own,’ said Griffith, 
rousing again; ‘though we had better an¬ 
chor. Luff, fellow, luff; you are broadside 
to the sea!’ 

The man at the wheel repeated his for¬ 
mer intelligence, adding a suggestion, that 
he thought the ship ‘was gathering stern¬ 
way.’ 

‘Haul up your courses, Mr. Griffith,’ said 
Captain Munson, ‘and let us feel the wind.’ 

The rattling of the blocks was soon 
heard, and the enormous sheets of canvas 
that hung from the lower yards were in¬ 
stantly suspended ‘in the brails.’ When this 
change was effected, all on board stood si¬ 
lent and breathless, as if expecting to learn 
their fate by the result. Several contradic¬ 
tory opinions were, at length, hazarded 
among the officers, when Griffith seized the 
candle from the lantern, and springing on 
one of the guns, held it on high, exposed to 
the action of the air. The little flame waved, 
with uncertain glimmering, for a moment, 
and then burned steadily, in a line with the 
masts. Griffith was about to lower his ex¬ 
tended arm, when, feeling a slight sensa¬ 
tion of coolness on his hand, he paused, and 
the fight turned slowly towards the land, 
flared, flickered, and finally deserted the 
wick. 

‘Lose not a moment, Mr. Griffith,’ cried 
the pilot, aloud; ‘clew up and furl every¬ 
thing but your three top-sails, and let them 
be double-reefed. Now is the time to ful¬ 
fill your promise.’ 

The young man paused one moment in 
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astonishment^ as the clear, distinct tones of 
the stranger struck his ears so unexpectedly; 
but turning his eyes to seaward, he sprang 
on the deck, and proceeded to obey the 
order, as if life and death depended on his 
despatch. 

2 

^She rights! she rights^ boys! wear off 

shore r 10 

SONG. 

The extraordinary activity of Griffitli, 
which communicated itself with prompti¬ 
tude to the crew, was produced by a sud¬ 
den alteration in the weather. In place of 
the well-defined streak along the horizon, 
that has been already described, an immense 
body of misty light appeared to be moving 
in, with rapidity, from the ocean, while a 20 
distinct but distant roaring announced the 
sure approach of the tempest that had so 
long troubled the waters. Even Griffith, 
while thundering his orders through the 
trumpet, and urging the men, by his cries, 
to expedition, would pause, for instants, to 
cast anxious glances in the direction of the 
coming storm; and the faces of the sailors 
who lay on the yards were turned, instinc¬ 
tively, towards the same quarter of the 30 
heavens, while they knotted the reef-points, 
or passed the gaskets, that were to confine 
the unruly canvas to the prescribed limits. 

The pilot alone, in that confused and 
busy throng, where voice rose above voice, 
and cry echoed cry, in quick succession, ap¬ 
peared as if he held no interest in the im¬ 
portant stake. With his eyes steadily fixed 
on the approaching mist, and his arms 
folded together in composure, he stood 40 
calmly waiting the result. 

The ship had fallen off, with her broad¬ 
side to the sea, and was become unmanage¬ 
able, and the sails were already brought into 
the folds necessary to her security, when 
the quick and heavy fluttering of canvas was 
thrown across the water, with all the gloomy 
and chilling sensations that such sounds 
produce, where darkness and danger unite 
to appal the seaman. 50 

‘The schooner has it!’ cried Griffith; 
‘Barnstable has held on, like himself, to the 
last moment. God send that the squall 
leave him cloth enough to keep him from 
the shore!’ 


‘His sails arc easily handled,’ the com*- 
mander observed, ‘and she must be over the 
principal danger. We are falhng off before 
it, Mr. Gray; shall we try a cast of the 
lead?’ 

The pilot turned from his contemplative 
posture, and moved slowly across the deck 
before he returned any reply to this ques¬ 
tion—like a man who not only felt that 
everything depended on himself, but that 
he was equal to the emergency. 

‘ ’Tis unnecessary,’ he at length said; 
‘ ’twould be certain destruction to be 
taken aback; and it is difficult to say, 
within several points, how the wind may 
strike us.’ 

' ’Tis difficult no longer,’ cried Griffith; 
‘for here it comes, and in right earnest!’ 

The rushing sounds of the wind were 
now, indeed, heard at hand; and the words 
were hardly past the lips of the young lieu¬ 
tenant, before the vessel bowed down 
heavily to one side, and then, as she began 
to move through the water, rose again 
majestically to her upright position, as if 
saluting, like a courteous champion, the 
powerful antagonist with which she was 
about to contend. Not another minute 
elapsed, before the ship was throwing the 
waters aside, with a lively progress, and, 
obedient to her helm, was brought as near 
to the desired course as the direction of the 
wind would allow. The hurry and bustle on 
the yards gradually subsided, and the men 
slowly descended to the deck, all straining 
their eyes to pierce the gloom in which they 
were enveloped, and some shaking their 
heads, in melancholy doubt, afraid to ex¬ 
press the apprehensions they really enter¬ 
tained. All on board anxiously waited for 
the fury of the gale; for there were none so 
ignorant or inexperienced in that gallant 
frigate, as not to know that as yet they only 
felt the infant effects of the wind. Each 
moment, however, it increased in power, 
though so gradual was the alteration, that 
the relieved mariners began to believe that 
all their gloomy forebodings were not to be 
reahzed. During this short interval of im- 
certainty, no other sounds were heard than 
the whistling of the breeze, as it passed 
quickly through the mass of rigging that be¬ 
longed to the vessel, and the dashing of the 
spray that began to fly from her bows, like 
the foam of a cataract. 
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Tt blows fresh/ cried Griffith, who was 
the first to speak in that moment of doubt 
and anxiety; ‘but it is no more than a cap- 
full of wind after all. Give us elbow-room, 
and the right canvas, Mr. Pilot, and I’ll 
handle the ship like a gentleman’s yacht, 
in this breeze.’ 

‘Will she stay, think ye, under this sail?’ 
said the low voice of the stranger. 

‘She will do all that man, in reason, can 
ask of wood and iron,’ returned the lieu¬ 
tenant; ^but the vessel don’t float the ocean 
that will tack under double-reefed top-sails 
alone, against a heavy sea. Help her with 
the courses, pilot, and you shall see her 
come round like a dancing-master.’ 

‘Let us feel the strength of the gale first,’ 
returned the man who was called Mr. Gray, 
moving from the side of Griffith to the 
weather gangway of the vessel, where he 
stood in silence, looking ahead of the ship, 
with an air of singular coolness and abstrac¬ 
tion. 

All the lanterns had been extinguished 
on the deck of the frigate, when her anchor 
was secured, and as the first mist of the 
gale had passed over, it was succeeded by 
a faint light that was a good deal aided by 
the glittering foam of the waters, which 
now broke in white curls around the vessel 
in every direction. The land could be 
faintly discerned, rising like a heavy bank of 
black fog, above the margin of the waters, 
and was only distinguishable from the 
heavens by its deeper gloom and obscurity. 
The last rope was coiled, and deposited in 
its proper place, by the seamen, and for 
several minutes the stillness of death per¬ 
vaded the crowded decks. It was evident to 
every one, that their ship was dashing at a 
prodigious rate through the waves; and as 
she was approaching, with such velocity, 
the quarter of the bay where the shoals and 
dangers were known to be situated, noth¬ 
ing but the habits of the most exact dis¬ 
cipline could suppress the uneasiness of the 
officers and men within their own bosoms. 
At length the voice of Captain Mimson was 
heard, calling to the pilot. 

‘Shall I send a hand into the chains, Mr. 
Gray,’ he said, ‘ and try our water?’ 

Although this question was asked aloud, 
and the interest it excited drew many of the 
officers and men around him, in eager im¬ 
patience for his answer, it was unheeded by 


the man to whom it was addressed. His 
head rested on his hand, as he leaned over 
the hammock-cloths of the vessel, and his 
whole air was that of one whose thoughts 
wandered from the pressing necessity of 
their situation. Griffith was among those 
who had approached the pilot; and after 
waiting a moment, from respect, to hear the 
answer to his commander’s question, he 
lo presumed on his own rank, and leaving the 
circle that stood at a little distance, stepped 
to the side of the mysterious guardian of 
their lives. 

‘Captain Munson desires to know 
whether you wish a cast of the lead?’ said 
the young officer, with a little impatience 
of manner. No immediate answer was made 
to this repetition of the question, and Grif¬ 
fith laid his hand unceremoniously on the 
20 shoulder of the other, with an intent to 
rouse liim before he made another applica¬ 
tion for a reply, but the convulsive start of 
the pilot held him silent in amazement. 

‘Fall back there,’ said the lieutenant, 
sternly, to the men, who were closing 
around them in a compact circle; ‘away 
with you to your stations, and see all clear 
for stays.’ The dense mass of heads dis¬ 
solved, at this order, like the water of one 
30 of the waves commingling with the ocean, 
and the lieutenant and his companions were 
left by themselves. 

‘This is not a time for musing, Mr. 
Gray,’ continued Griffith; ‘remember our 
compact, and look to your charge—is it not 
time to put the vessel in stays? of what are 
you dreaming?’ 

The pilot laid his hand on the extended 
arm of the lieutenant, and grasped it with a 
40 convulsive pressure, as he answered,— 

‘ ’Tis a dream of reality. You are young, 
Mr. Griffith, nor am I past the noon of life; 
but should you live fifty years longer, you 
never can see and experience what I have 
encountered in my little period of three- 
and-thirty years!’ 

A good deal astonished at this burst of 
feeling, so singular at such a moment, the 
yoimg sailor was at a loss for a reply; but as 
50 his duty was uppermost in his thoughts, he 
still dwelt on the theme that most interested 
him. 

‘I hope much of your experience has 
been on this coast, for the ship travels 
lively,’ he said, ‘and the daylight showed us 
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so much to dread, that we do not feel over- 
valiant in the dark. How much longer shall 
we stand on, upon this tack?’ 

The pilot turned slowly from the side of 
the vessel, and walked towards the com¬ 
mander of the frigate, as he replied, in a 
tone that seemed deeply agitated by his 
melancholy reflections,— 

‘You have your wish, then; much, very 
much of my early life was passed on this lo 
dreaded coast. What to you is all darkness 
and gloom, to me is as light as if a noon-day 
sun shone upon it. But tack your ship, sir, 
rack your ship; I would see how she works 
before we reach the point where she must 
behave well, or we perish.’ 

Griflith gazed after him in w:>nder, while 
the pilot slowly paced the quarter-deck, and 
then, rousing from his trance, gave forth 
the cheering order that called each man to 20 
his station, to perform the desired evolu¬ 
tion. The confident assurances which the 
young officer had given to the pilot respect¬ 
ing the qualities of his vessel, and his own 
ability to manage her, were fully realized by 
the result. The helm was no sooner put 
a-lee, than the huge ship bore up gallantly 
against the wind, and, dashing directly 
through the waves, threw the foam high 
into the air, as she looked boldly into the 30 
very eye of the wind; and then, yielding 
gracefully to its power, she fell off on the 
other tack, with her head pointed from 
those dangerous shoals that she had so re¬ 
cently approached with such terrifying 
velocity. The heavy yards swung round, as 
if they had been vanes to indicate the cur¬ 
rents of the air; and in a few moments the 
frigate again moved, with stately progress, 
through the water, leaving the rocks and 4^ 
shoals behind her on one side of the bay, 
but advancing towards those that offered 
equal danger on the other. 

During this time the sea was becoming 
more agitated, and the violence of the wind 
was gradually increasing. The latter no 
longer whistled amid the cordage of the 
vessel, but it seemed to howl, surlily, as it 
passed the complicated machinery that the 
frigate obtruded on its path. An endless 50 
succession of white surges rose above the 
heavy billows, and the very air was glitter¬ 
ing with the light that was disengaged from 
the ocean. The ship yielded, each moment, 
more and more before the storm, and in 


m 

less than half an hour from the time that 
she had lifted her anchor, she was driven 
along with tremendous fury by the full 
power of a gale of wind. Still the hardy and 
experienced mariners who directed her 
movements, held her to the course that was 
necessary to their preservation, and still 
Griffith gave forth, when directed by their 
unknown pilot, those orders that turned 
her in the narrow channel where alone 
safety was to be found. 

So far, the performance of his duty ap¬ 
peared easy to the stranger, and he gave the 
required directions in those still, calm tones, 
that formed so remarkable a contrast to the 
responsibility of his situation. But when 
the land was becoming dim, in distance as 
well as darkness, and the agitated sea alone 
was to be discovered as it swept by them in 
foam, he broke in upon the monotonous 
roaring of the tempest with the sounds of 
his voice, seeming to shake off his apathy, 
and rouse himself to the occasion. 

‘Now is the time to watch her closely, 
Mr. Griffith,’ he cried; ‘here we get the true 
tide and the real danger. Place the best 
quartermaster of your ship in those chains, 
and let an officer stand by him, and see that 
he gives us the right water.’ 

‘I will take that office on myself,’ said the 
captain; ‘pass a light into the weather main- 
chains.’ 

‘Stand by your braces!’ exclaimed the 
pilot, with startling quickness. ‘Heave away 
that lead!’ 

These preparations taught the crew to 
expect the crisis, and every officer and man 
stood in fearful silence, at his assigned 
station, awaiting the issue of the trial. Even 
the quartermaster at the gun gave out his 
orders to the men at the wheel, in deeper 
and hoarser tones than usual, as if anxious 
not to disturb the quiet and order of the 
vessel. 

While this deep expectation pervaded 
the frigate, the piercing cry of the leads¬ 
man, as he called ‘by the mark seven,’ rose 
above the tempest, crossed over the decks, 
and appeared to pass away to leeward, 
borne on the blast like the warnings of 
some water spirit. 

‘ ’Tis well,’ returned the pilot, calmly; 
‘try it again.’ 

The short pause was succeeded by an¬ 
other cry, ‘And a half-fivel’ 
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‘She shoals! she shoals!’ exclaimed Grif¬ 
fith; ‘keep her a good full.’ 

‘Ay! you must hold the vessel in com¬ 
mand, now,’ said the pilot, with those cool 
tones that arc most appalling in critical mo¬ 
ments, because they seem to denote most 
preparation and care. 

The third call ‘by the deep four!* was 
followed by a prompt direction from the 
stranger to tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness 
of the pilot, in issuing the necessary orders 
to execute this manoeuvre. 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclined 
position into which she had been forced by 
the tempest, and the sails were shaking 
violently, as if to release themselves from 
their confinement, while the sliip stemmed 
the billows, when the well-known voice of 
the sailing-master was heard shouting from 
the forecastle,— 

‘Breakers! breakers, dead ahead!’ 

This appalling sound seemed yet to be 
lingering about the ship, when a second 
voice cried,— 

‘Breakers on our lee-bow!’ 

‘We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. 
Gray,’ cried the commander. ‘She loses her 
way; perhaps an anchor might hold her.’ 

‘Clear away that best bower!’ shouted 
Griffith through his trumpet. 

‘Hold on!’ cried the pilot, in a voice that 
reached the very hearts of all who heard 
him; ‘hold on everything.’ 

The young man turned fiercely to the 
daring stranger who thus defied the disci¬ 
pline of his vessel, and at once demanded,— 

‘Who is it that dares to countermand my 
orders? is it not enough that you run the 
ship into danger, but you must interfere to 
keep her there? If another word—’ 

‘Peace, Mr. Griffith,’ interrupted the 
captain, bending from the rigging, his gray 
locks blowing about in the wind, and adding 
a look of wildness to the haggard care that 
he exhibited by the light of his lantern; 
‘yield the trumpet to Mr. Gray; he alone 
can save us.’ 

Griffitli threw his speaking-trumpet on 
the deck, and as he walked proudly away, 
muttered in bitterness of feeling,— 

‘Then all is lost, indeed! and among the 
rest, the foolish hopes with which I visited 
this coast.’ 

There was, however, no time for reply; 


the ship had been rapidly running into the 
wind, and as the efforts of the crew were 
paralyzed by the contradictory orders they 
had heard, she gradually lost her way, and 
in a few seconds all her sails were taken 
aback. 

Before the crew understood their situa¬ 
tion the pilot had applied the trumpet to 
his mouth, and in a voice that rose above 
lo the tempest, he thundered forth his orders. 
Each command was given distinctly, and 
with a precision that showed him to be 
master of his profession. The helm was 
kept fast, the head-yards swung up heavily 
against the wind, and the vessel was soon 
whirling round on her heel, with a retro¬ 
grade movement. 

Griffith was too much of a seaman not 
to perceive that the pilot had seized, with 
a perception almost intuitive, the only 
method that promised to extricate the ves¬ 
sel from her situation. Fie was young, im¬ 
petuous, and proud—but he was also gen¬ 
erous. Forgetting his resentment and his 
mortification, he rushed forward among the 
men, and, by his presence and example, 
added certainty to the experiment. The 
ship fell off slowly before the gale, and 
bowed her yards nearly to the water, as she 
felt the blast pouring its fury on her broad¬ 
side, while the surly waves beat violently 
against her stern, as if in reproach at depart¬ 
ing from her usual manner of moving. 

The voice of the pilot, however, was still 
heard, steady and calm, and yet so clear and 
high as to reach every ear; and the obedient 
seamen whirled the yards at his bidding, in 
despite of the tempest, as if they handled 
the toys of their childhood. When the ship 
had fallen off dead before the wind, her 
head-sails were shaken, her after-yards 
trimmed, and her helm shifted, before she 
had time to run upon the danger that had 
threatened, as well to leeward as to wind¬ 
ward. The beautiful fabric, obedient to her 
government, threw her bows up gracefully 
towards the wind again; and, as her sails 
were trimmed, moved out from amongst 
the dangerous shoals, in which she had been 
embayed, as steadily and swiftly as she had 
approached them. 

A moment of breathless astonishment 
succeeded the accomplishment of this nice 
manoeuvre, but there was no time for the 
usual expressions of surprise. The stranger 
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still held the trumpet, and continued to hft 
his voice amid the bowlings of the blast, 
whenever prudence or skill required any 
change in the management of the ship. For 
an hour longer there was a fearful struggle 
for their preservation, the channel becom¬ 
ing at each step more complicated, and the 
shoals tliickcning around the mariners on 
every side. The lead was cast rapidly, and 
the quick eye of the pilot seemed to pierce 
the darkness with a keenness of vision that 
exceeded human power. It was apparent to 
all in the vessel that they were under the 
guidance of one who understood the navi¬ 
gation thoroughly, and their exertions kept 
pace with their reviving confidence. Again 
and again the frigate appeared to be rush¬ 
ing blindly on shoals where the sea was 
covered with foam, and where destruction 
would have been as sudden as it was cer¬ 
tain, when the clear voice of the stranger 
was heard warning them of the danger, and 
inciting them to their duty. The vessel was 
implicitly yielded to his government; and 
during those anxious moments when she 
was dashing the waters aside, throwing the 
spray over her enormous yards, each ear 
would listen eagerly for those sounds that 
had obtained a command over the crew, 
that can only be acquired, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, by great steadiness and con¬ 
summate skill. The ship was recovering 
from the inaction of changing her course, 
in one of those critical tacks that she had 
made so often, when the pilot, for the first 
time, addressed the commander of the 
frigate, who still continued to superintend 
the all-important duty of the leadsman. 

‘Now is the pinch,’ he said, ‘and if the 
ship behaves well, we are safe; but if other¬ 
wise, all we have yet done will be useless.’ 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed, 
left the chains at this portentous notice, and 
calHng to his first lieutenant, required of 
the stranger an explanation of his warn¬ 
ing. 

‘See you yon light on the southern head¬ 
land?’ returned the pilot; ‘you may know 
it from the star near it—by its sinking, at 
times, in the ocean. Now observe the hum¬ 
mock—a little north of it, looking like a 
shadow in the horizon—’tis a hill far inland. 
If we keep that light open from the hill, we 
shall do well—but if not, we surely go to 
pieces.* 


‘Let us tack again!’ exclaimed the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

The pilot shook his head as he replied,— 

‘There is no more tacking or box-hauling 
to be done to-night. We have barely room 
to pass out of the shoals on this course; and 
if we can weather the “Devil’s Grip,” we 
clear their outermost point—but if not, as I 
said before, there is but an alternative.’ 

10 Tf we had beaten out the way we en¬ 
tered,’ exclaimed Griffith, ‘we should have 
done well.’ 

‘Say, also, if the tide would have let us 
do so,’ returned the pilot, calmly. ‘Gentle¬ 
men, we must be prompt; we have but a 
mile to go, and the ship appears to fly. That 
top-sail is not enough to keep her up to the 
wind; we want both jib and mainsail.’ 

‘ ’Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas 
20 in such a tempest!’ observed the doubtful 
captain. 

‘It must be done,’ returned the collected 
stranger; ‘we perish without it—sec! the 
light already touches the edge of the hum¬ 
mock; the sea casts us to leeward!’ 

‘It shall be done!’ cried Griffith, seizing 
the trumpet from the hand of the pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were exe¬ 
cuted almost as soon as issued; and, every- 
30 thing being ready, the enormous folds of 
the mainsail were trusted loose to the blast. 
There was an instant when the result was 
doubtful; the tremendous threshing of the 
heavy sail seemed to bid defiance to all re¬ 
straint, shaking the ship to her centre; but 
art and strength prevailed, and gradually 
the canvas was distended, and bellying as 
it filled, was drawn down to its usual place 
by the power of a hundred men. The vessel 
40 yielded to this immense addition of force, 
and bowed before it like a reed bending to 
a breeze. But the success of the measure 
was announced by a joyful cry from the 
stranger, that seemed to burst from his in¬ 
most soul. 

‘She feels it! she springs her luff! ob¬ 
serve,’ he said, ‘the light opens from the 
hummock already: if she will only bear her 
canvas, we shall go clear!’ 

50 A report, like that of a cannon, inter¬ 
rupted his exclamation, and something re- 
sembhng a white cloud was §een drifting 
before the wind from the head of the ship, 
till it was driven into the gloom far to lee¬ 
ward. 
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‘ 'Tis the jib, blown from the bolt- 
ropes,’ said the commander of the frigate. 
‘This is no time to spread light duck—but 
the mainsail may stand it yet.’ 

‘The sail would laugh at a tornado,’ re¬ 
turned the lieutenant; ‘but the mast springs 
like a piece of steel.’ 

‘Silence all!’ cried the pilot. ‘Now, gentle¬ 
men, we shall soon know our fate. Let her 
luff—luff you can!’ lo 

This warning effectually closed all dis¬ 
course, and the hardy mariners, knowing 
that they had already done all in the power 
of man to insure their safety, stood in 
breathless anxiety, awaiting the result. At 
a short distance ahead of them the whole 
ocean was white with foam, and the waves, 
instead of rolling on in regular succession, 
appeared to be tossing about in mad gam¬ 
bols. A single streak of dark billows, not 20 
half a cable’s length in width, could be dis¬ 
cerned running into this chaos of water; but 
it was soon lost to the eye amid the con¬ 
fusion of the disturbed element. Along this 
narrow path the vessel moved more heavily 
than before, being brought so near the 
wind as to keep her sails toucliing. The 
pilot silently proceeded to the wheel, and, 
with his own hands, he undertook the 
steerage of the ship. No noise proceeded 30 
from the frigate to interrupt the horrid 
tumult of the ocean; and she entered the 
channel among the breakers, with the si¬ 
lence of a desperate calmness. Twenty 
times, as the foam rolled away to leeward, 
the crew were on the eve of uttering their 
joy, as they supposed the vessel past the 
danger; but breaker after breaker would 
still heave up before them, following each 
other into the general mass, to check their 40 
exultation. Occasionally, the fluttering of 
the sails would be heard; and when the 
looks of the startled seamen were turned to 
the wheel, they beheld the stranger grasp¬ 
ing its spokes, with his quick eye glancing 
from the water to the canvas. At length the 
ship reached a point, where she appeared 
to be rushing directly into the jaws of de¬ 
struction, when, suddenly her course was 
changed, and her head receded rapidly 50 
from the wind. At the same instant the 
voice of the pilot was heard shouting,— 

‘Square away the yards!—^in mainsail!’ 

A general burst from the crew echoed, 
‘square away the yards!’ and,^ quick as 


thought, the frigate was ween gliding along 
the channel before the wind. The eye had 
hardly time to dwell on the foam, which 
seemed like clouds driving in the heavens, 
and directly the gallant vessel issued from 
her perils, and rose and fell on the heavy 
waves of the sea. 

The seamen were yet drawing long 
breaths, and gazing about them like men 
recovered from a trance, when Griffith ap¬ 
proached the man who had so successfully 
conducted them through their perils. The 
lieutenant grasped the hand of the other, as 
he said,— 

‘You have this night proved yourself a 
faithful pilot, and such a seaman as the 
world cannot equal.’ 

The pressure of the hand was warmly 
returned by the unknown mariner, who re¬ 
plied,— 

‘I am no stranger to the seas, and I may 
yet find my grave in them. But you, too, 
have deceived me; you have acted nobly, 
yomig man, and Congress—’ 

‘What of Congress?’ asked Griffith, ob¬ 
serving him to pause. 

‘Why, Congress is fortunate if it has 
many such ships as this,’ said the stranger, 
coldly, walking away toward the com¬ 
mander. 

Griffith gazed after him a moment in 
surprise; but, as his duty required his at¬ 
tention, other thoughts soon engaged his 
mind. 

The vessel was pronounced to be in 
safety. The gale was heavy and increasing, 
but there was a clear sea before them; and, 
as she slowly stretched out into the bosom 
of the ocean, preparations were made for 
her security during its continuance. Before 
midnight, everything was in order. 

A gim from the Ariel soon announced 
the safety of the schooner also, which had 
gone out by another and an easier channel, 
that the frigate had not dared to attempt; 
when the commander directed the usual 
watch to be set, and the remainder of the 
crew to seek their necessary repose. 

The captain withdrew with the mysteri¬ 
ous pilot to his own cabin. Griffith gave his 
last order; and renewing his charge to the 
officer instructed with the care of the ves¬ 
sel, he wished him a pleasant watch, and 
sought the refreshment of his own cot. For 
an hour the young lieutenant lay musing on 
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nhe events of the day. The remark of Barn¬ 
stable would occur to him, in connection 
with the singular comment of the boy; and 
then his thoughts would recur to the pilot, 
who, taken from the hostile shores of 
Britain, and with her accent on his tongue, 
had served them so faithfully and so well. 

He remembered the anxiety of Captain 
Mimson to procure this stranger, at the 
very hazard from which they had just been lo 
relieved, and puzzled himself with conjec¬ 
turing why a pilot was to be sought at such 
a risk. His more private feelings would 
then resume their sway, and the recollec¬ 
tion of America, his mistress, and his home, 
mingled with the confused images of the 
drowsy youth. The dashing of the billows 
against the side of the ship, the creaking of 
guns and bulk-heads, with the roaring of 
the tempest, however, became gradually 20 
less and less distinct, until nature yielded 
to necessity, and the young man forgot even 
the romantic images of his love, in the deep 
sleep of a seaman. 

1823 


PREFACE TO THE LEATHER¬ 
STOCKING TALES 

30 

This series of Stories, which has obtained 
the name of The Leather-Stocking Tales, 
has been written in a very desultory and in¬ 
artificial manner. The order in which the 
several books appeared was essentially dif¬ 
ferent from that in which they would have 
been presented to the world, had the regular 
course of their incidents been consulted. In 
The Pioneers, the first of the series written, 
the Leather-Stocking is represented as al- 40 
ready old, and driven from his early haunts 
in the forest, by the sound of the axe, and 
the smoke of the settler. The Last of the 
Mohicans, the next book in the order of 
publication, carried the readers back to a 
much earlier period in the history of our 
hero, representing him as middle-aged, and 
in the fullest vigor of manhood. In The 
Prairie, his career terminates, and he is 
laid in his grave. There, it was originally 50 
the intention to leave him, in the expecta¬ 
tion that, as in the case of the human mass, 
he would soon be forgotten. But a latent 
regard for this character induced the author 
to resuscitate him in The Pathfinder, a 
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book that was not long after succeeded by 
The Deer slayer, thus completing the series 
as it now exists. 

While the five books that have been writ¬ 
ten were originally published in the order 
just mentioned, that of the incidents, in¬ 
somuch as they are connected with the 
career of their principal character, is, as has 
been stated, very different. Taking the life 
of the Leather-Stocking as a guide. The 
Deerslayer should have been the opening 
book, for in that work he is seen just emerg¬ 
ing into manhood; to be succeeded by The 
Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The 
Pioneers, and The Prairie. This arrange¬ 
ment embraces the order of events, though 
far from being that in which the books at 
first appeared. The Pioneers was published 
in 1822; The Deerslayer in 1841; making the 
interval between them nineteen years. 
Whether these progressive years have had 
a tendency to lessen the value of the last- 
named book by lessening the native fire of 
its author, or of adding somewhat in the 
way of improved taste and a more matured 
judgment, is for others to decide. 

If anything from the pen of the writer of 
these romances is at all to outlive himself, 
it is, unquestionably, the series of The 
Leather-Stocking Tales. To say this, is not 
to predict a very lasting reputation for the 
series itself, but simply to express the be¬ 
lief it will outlast any, or all, of the works 
from the same hand. 

It is undeniable that the desultory man¬ 
ner in which The Leather-Stocking Tales 
were written, has, in a measure, impaired 
their harmony, and otherwise lessened 
their interest. This is proved by the fate of 
the two books last published, though prob¬ 
ably the two most worthy an enlightened 
and cultivated reader’s notice. If the facts 
could be ascertained, it is probable the re¬ 
sult would show that of all those (in Amer¬ 
ica, in particular) who have read the three 
first books of the series, not one in ten has 
a knowledge of the existence even of the 
two last. Several causes have tended to pro¬ 
duce this result. The long interval of time 
between the appearance of The Prairie and 
that of The Pathfinder, was itself a reason 
why the later books of the series should be 
overlooked. There was no longer novelty to 
attract attention, and the interest was ma¬ 
terially impaired by the manner in which 
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events were necessarily anticipated, in lay¬ 
ing the last of the series first before the 
world. With the generation that is now 
coming on the stage this fault will be par¬ 
tially removed by the edition contained in 
the present work, in which the several tales 
will be arranged solely in reference to their 
connexion with each other. 

The author has often been asked if he 
had any original in his mind, for the char¬ 
acter of Leather-Stocking. In a physical 
sense, different individuals known to the 
writer in early life, certainly presented 
themselves as models, through his recollec¬ 
tions; but in a moral sense this man of the 
forest is purely a creation. The idea of de¬ 
lineating a character that possessed little of 
civilization but its highest principles as 
they are exhibited in the uneducated, and 
all of savage life that is not incompatible 
with these great rules of conduct, is perhaps 
natural to the situation in which Natty was 
placed. He is too proud of his origin to sink 
into the condition of the wild Indian, and 
too much a man of the woods not to im¬ 
bibe as much as was at all desirable, from 
his friends and compam'ons. In a moral 
point of view it was the intention to illus¬ 
trate the effect of seed scattered by the way 
side. To use his own language, his ‘gifts’ 
were ‘white gifts,’ and he was not disposed 
to bring on them discredit. On the other 
hand, removed from nearly all the tempta¬ 
tions of civilized life, placed in the best as¬ 
sociations of that which is deemed savage, 
and favorably disposed by nature to im¬ 
prove such advantages, it appeared to the 
writer that his hero was a fit subject to rep¬ 
resent the better qualities of both condi¬ 
tions, without pushing either to extremes. 

There was no violent stretch of the im¬ 
agination, perhaps, in supposing one of 
civilized associations in childhood, retain¬ 
ing many of his earliest lessons amid the 
scenes of the forest. Had these early im¬ 
pressions, however, not been sustained by 
continued, though casual connexion with 
men of his own color, if not of his own caste, 
all our information goes to show he would 
soon have lost every trace of his origin. It is 
believed that sufficient attention was paid 
to the particular circumstances in which 
this individual was placed to justify the pic¬ 
ture of his qualities that has been drawn. 
The Delawares early attracted the atten¬ 


tion of missionaries, and were a tribe un¬ 
usually influenced by their precepts and 
example. In many instances they became 
Christians, and cases occurred in which 
their subsequent lives gave proof of the 
efficacy of the great moral changes that had 
taken place within them. 

A leading character in a work of fiction 
has a fair right to the aid which can be ob- 
10 tained from a poetical view of the subject. 
It is in this view, rather than in one more 
strictly circumstantial, that Leather-Stock¬ 
ing has been drawn. The imagination has 
no great task in portraying to itself a being 
removed from the every-day inducements 
to err, which abound in civilized life, while 
he retains the best and simplest of his early 
impressions; who sees God in the forest; 
hears him in the winds; bows to him in the 
20 firmament that o’ercanopies all; submits 
to his sway in a humble belief of his justice 
and mercy; in a word, a being who finds the 
impress of the Deity in all the works of na¬ 
ture, without any of the blots produced by 
the expedients, and passion, and mistakes 
of man. This is the most that has been at¬ 
tempted in the character of Leather-Stock¬ 
ing. Had this been done without any of the 
drawbacks of humanity, the picture would 
30 have been, in all probability, more pleasing 
than just. In order co preserve the vrai- 
semblahky therefore, traits derived from the 
prejudices, tastes, and even the weaknesses 
of his youth, have been mixed up with 
these higher qualities and longings, in a 
way, it is hoped, to represent a reasonable 
picture of human nature, without offering 
to the spectator a ‘monster of goodness.’ 

It has been objected to these books that 
40 they give a more favorable picture of the 
red man than he deserves. The writer ap¬ 
prehends that much of this objection arises 
from the habits of those who have made it. 
One of his critics, on the appearance of the 
first work in which Indian character was 
portrayed, objected that its ‘characters were 
Indians of the school of Heckewelder, rather 
than of the school of nature.’ These words 
quite probably contain the substance of the 
50 true answer to the objection. Heckewelder 
was an ardent, benevolent missionary, bent 
on the good of the red man, and seeing in 
him one who had the soul, reason, and 
characteristics of a fellow-being. The critic 
is understooci to have been a very distin- 
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gaished agent of the government, one very 
familiar with Indians, as they are seen at 
the councils to treat for the sale of their 
lands, where little or none of their domestic 
qualities come in play, and where, indeed, 
their evil passions are known to have the 
fullest scope. As just would it be to draw 
conclusions of the general state of American 
society from the scenes of the capital, as to 
suppose that the negotiating of one of these 10 
treaties is a fair picture of Indian life. 

It is the privilege of all writers of fiction, 
more particularly when their works aspire 
to the elevation of romances, to present the 
beau-ideal of their characters to the reader. 
This it is which constitutes poetry, and to 
suppose that the red man is to be repre¬ 
sented only in the squalid misery or in the 
degraded moral state that certainly more or 
less belongs to his condition, is, we appre- 20 
hend, taking a very narrow view of an au¬ 
thor’s privileges. Such criticism would have 
deprived the world of even Homer. 

1850 

FROM THE DEERSLAYER 
Deerslayer’s Captivity ^ 

I 

‘ Thou hast been busy, Death, this day, and 30 
yet 

But half thy work is done! The gates of hell 
Are thronged, yet twice ten thousand spirits 
more. 

Who, from their warm and healthful 
tenements. 

Fear no divorce, must, ere the sun go down. 

Enter the world of woe! ^— 

SOUTHEY. 

40 

One experienced in the signs of the heav¬ 
ens, would have seen that the sun wanted 
but two or three minutes of the zenith, 
when Deerslayer landed on the point where 
the Hurons were now encamped, nearly 
abreast of the castle. This spot was similar 
to the one already described, with the ex¬ 
ception that the surface of the land was less 
broken and less crowded with trees. Owing 
to these two circumstances it was all the 50 
better suited to the purpose for which it 
had been selected, the space beneath the 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is Chapters 27-30 of The Deerslayer^H.Y 
1841). 


branches bearing some resemblance to a 
densely wooded lawn. Favored by its posi¬ 
tion and its spring, it had been much re¬ 
sorted to by savages and himtcrs, and the 
natural grasses had succeeded their fires, 
leaving an appearance of sward in places, a 
very unusual accompaniment of the virgin 
forest. Nor was the margin of water fringed 
with bushes, as on so much of its shore, but 
the eye penetrated the woods immediately 
on reaching the strand, commanding nearly 
the whole area of the projection. 

If it was a point of honor with the 
Indian warrior to redeem his word, when 
pledged to return and meet his death at a 
given hour, so was it a point of characteristic 
pride to show no womanish impatience, 
but to re-appear as nearly as possible at the 
appointed moment. It was well not to ex¬ 
ceed the grace accorded by the generosity 
of the enemy, but it was better to meet it to 
a minute. Something of this dramatic ef¬ 
fect mingles with most of the graver usages 
of the American aborigines, and no doubt, 
like the prevalence of a similar feeling 
among people more sophisticated and re¬ 
fined, may be referred to a principle of na¬ 
ture. We all love the wonderful, and when 
it comes attended by chivalrous self-devo¬ 
tion and a rigid regard to honor, it pre¬ 
sents itself to our admiration in a shape 
doubly attractive. As respects Deerslayer, 
though he took a pride in showing his white 
blood, by often deviating from the usages 
of the red-men, he frequently dropped into 
their customs, and oftener into their feel¬ 
ings, unconsciously to himself, in conse¬ 
quence of having no other arbiters to ap¬ 
peal to than their judgments and tastes. On 
the present occasion, he would have ab¬ 
stained from betraying a feverish haste by 
a too speedy return, since it would have 
contained a tacit admission that the time 
asked for was more than had been wanted; 
but, on the other hand, had the idea oc¬ 
curred to him, he would have quickened his 
movements a little, in order to avoid the 
dramatic appearance of returning at the 
precise instant set as the utmost limit of his 
absence. Still, accident had interfered to 
defeat the last intention, for when the 
young man put his foot on the point, and 
advanced with a steady tread towards the 
group of chiefs that was seated in grave ar¬ 
ray on a fallen tree, the oldest of their num- 
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ber cast his eye upwards at an opening in the 
trees, and pointed out to his companions 
the startling fact that the sun was just en¬ 
tering a space that was known to mark the 
zenith. A comihon, but low exclamation of 
surprise and admiration escaped every 
mouth, and the grim warriors looked at 
each other; some with envy and disappoint¬ 
ment, some with astonishment, at the pre¬ 
cise accuracy of their victim, and others 
with a more generous and liberal feeling. 
The American Indian always deemed his 
moral victories the noblest, prizing the 
groans and yielding of his victim under tor¬ 
ture more than the trophy of his scalp; and 
the trophy itself more than his life. To slay, 
and not to bring off the proof of victory, in¬ 
deed, was scarcely deemed honorable; even 
these rude and fierce tenants of the forest, 
like their more nurtured brethren of the 
court and the camp, having set up for them¬ 
selves imaginary and arbitrary points of 
honor, to supplant the conclusions of the 
right, and the decisions of reason. 

The Hurons had been divided in their 
opinions concerning the probability of their 
captive’s return. Most among them, indeed, 
had not expected it possible for a pale-face 
to come back voluntarily and meet the 
known penalties of an Indian torture; but 
a few of the seniors expected better things 
from one who had already shown himself 
so singularly cool, brave, and upright. The 
party had come to its decision, however, 
less in the expectation of finding the pledge 
redeemed, than in the hope of disgracing 
the Delawares by casting into their teeth 
the delinquency of one bred in their vil¬ 
lages. They would have greatly preferred 
that Chingachgook should be their prisoner, 
and prove the traitor; but the pale-facc scion 
of the hated stock was no bad substitute, 
for their purposes, failing in their designs 
against the ancient stem. With a view to 
render the triumph as signal as possible, in 
the event of the hour's passing without the 
re-appearance of the hunter, all the warriors 
and scouts of the party had been called in; 
and the whole band, men, women, and 
children, was now assembled at this single 
point to be a witness of the expected scene. 
As the castle was in plain view, and by no 
means distant, it was easily watched by day¬ 
light; and it being thought that its inmates 
were now limited to Hurry, the Delaware, 


and the two girls, no apprehensions were 
felt of their being able to escape unseen. A 
large raft, having a breast-work of logs, had 
been prepared, and was in actual readiness 
to be used against either ark or castle, as 
occasion might require, so soon as the fate 
of Deerslayer was determined; the seniors 
of the party having come to the opinion that 
it was getting to be hazardous to delay their 
lo departure for Canada, beyond the coming 
night. In short, the band waited merely to 
dispose of this single affair, ere it brought 
matters to a crisis, and prepared to com¬ 
mence its retreat towards the distant waters 
of Ontario. 

It was an imposing scene, into which 
Deerslayer now found himself advancing. 
All the older warriors were seated on the 
trunk of the fallen tree, waiting his ap- 
20 pro^ch with grave decorum. On the right 
stood the young men, armed, while the left 
was occupied by the women and children. 
In the centre was an open space of consider¬ 
able extent, always canopied by leaves, but 
from which the underbrush, dead wood, 
and other obstacles had been carefully re¬ 
moved. The more open area had probably 
been much used by former parties, for this 
was the place where the appearance of a 
30 sward was the most decided. The arches of 
the woods, even at high noon, cast their 
sombre shadows on the spot, which the 
brilliant rays of the sun that struggled 
through the leaves contributed to mellow, 
and, if such an expression can be used, to 
illuminate. It was probably from a similar 
scene that the mind of man first got its idea 
of the effects of Gothic tracery and churchly 
hues; this temple of nature producing some 
40 such effect, so far as light and shadows were 
concerned, as the well-known offspring of 
human invention. 

As was not unusual among the tribes and 
wandering bands of the aborigines, two 
chiefs shared, in nearly equal degrees, the 
principal and primitive authority that was 
wielded over these children of the forest. 
There were several who might claim the 
distinction of being chief men, but the two 
50 in question were so much superior to all the 
rest in influence, that, when they agreed, 
no one disputed their mandates; and when 
they were divided, the band hesitated, like 
men who had lost their governing principle 
of action. It was also in conformity with 
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practice—^perhaps we might add, in con¬ 
formity with nature, that one of the chiefs 
was indebted to his mind for his influence, 
whereas the other owed his distinction al¬ 
together to qualities that were physical. 
One was a senior, well known for eloquence 
in debate, wisdom in council, and prudence 
in measures; while his great competitor, if 
not his rival, was a brave, distinguished in 
war, notorious for ferocity, and remarkable, lo 
in the way of intellect, for nothing but the 
cunning and expedients of the war-path. 
The first was Rivenoak, who has already 
been introduced to the reader, while the 
last was called le Panthere, in the language 
of the Canadas; or the Panther, to resort to 
the vernacular of the English colonies. The 
appellation of the fighting chief was sup¬ 
posed to indicate the qualities of the war¬ 
rior, agreeably to a practice of the red- 20 
man’s nomenclature; ferocity, cunning, and 
treachery, being, perhaps, the distinctive 
features of his character. The title had been 
received from the French, and was prized 
so much the more from that circumstance, 
the Indian submitting profoundly to the 
greater intelligence of his pale-face allies, 
in most things of this nature. How well the 
sobriquet was merited, will be seen in the 
sequel. 30 

Rivenoak and the Panther sat side by 
side, awaiting the approach of their pris¬ 
oner, as Deer slayer put his moccasined foot 
on the strand; nor did either move or 
utter a syllable until the young man had 
advanced into the centre of the area, and 
proclaimed his presence with his voice. 
This was done firmly, though in the simple 
manner that marked the character of the in¬ 
dividual. 40 

‘Here I am, Mingos,’ he said, in the dia¬ 
lect of the Delawares, a language that most 
present understood; ‘here I am, and there 
is the sun. One is not more true to the laws 
of natur’, than the other has proved true to 
his word. I am your prisoner; do with me 
what you please. My business with man 
and ’arth is settled; nothing remains now 
but to meet the white man’s God, accordin’ 
to a white man’s duties and gifts.’ 50 

A murmur of approbation escaped even 
the women at this address, and for an in¬ 
stant there was a strong and pretty general 
desire to adopt into the tribe one who owned 
so brave a spirit. Still there were dissenters 


from this wish, among the principal of 
whom might be classed the Panther, and 
his sister, le Sumach, so called from the 
number of her children, who was the widow 
of le Loup Cervier, now known to have 
fallen by the hand of the captive. Native 
ferocity held one in subjection, while the 
corroding passion of revenge prevented the 
other from admitting any gentler feeling at 
the moment. Not so with Rivenoak. This 
chief arose, stretched his arm before him, 
in a gesture of courtesy, and paid his com¬ 
pliments with an ease and dignity that a 
prince might have envied. As, in that band, 
his wisdom and eloquence were confessedly 
without rivals, he knew that on himself 
would properly fall the duty of first reply¬ 
ing to the speech of the pale-face. 

‘Pale-face, you are honest,’ said the 
Huron orator. ‘My people are happy in 
having captured a man, and not a skulking 
fox. We now know you; we shall treat you 
like a brave. If you have slain one of our 
warriors, and helped to kill others, you have 
a life of your own ready to give away in re¬ 
turn. Some of my young men thought that 
the blood of a pale-face was too thin; that 
it would refuse to run under the Huron 
knife. You will show them it is not so; your 
heart is stout as well as your body. It is a 
pleasure to make such a prisoner; should 
my warriors say that the death of le Loup 
Cervier ought not to be forgotten, and that 
he cannot travel towards the land of spirits 
alone, that his enemy must be sent to over¬ 
take him, they will remember that he fell by 
the hand of a brave, and send you after him 
with such signs of our friendship as shall 
not make him ashamed to keep your com¬ 
pany. I have spoken; you know what I have 
said.’ 

‘True enough, Mingo, all true as the gos¬ 
pel,’ returned the simple-minded hunter; 
‘you have spoken, and I do know not 
only what you have said^ but, what is still 
more important, what you mean, I dare to 
say your warrior the Lynx, was a stout¬ 
hearted brave, and worthy of your fri’nd- 
ship and respect, but I do not feel un¬ 
worthy to keep his company, without any 
passport from your hands. Nevertheless, 
here I am, ready to receive judgment from 
your council, if, indeed, the matter was not 
detarmined among you, afore I got back.’ 

‘My old men would not sit in council over 
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a pale-face until they saw him among them/ 
answered Rivenoak, looking around him a 
little ironically; ‘they said it would be like 
sitting in council over the winds; they go 
where they will, and come back as they see 
fit, and not otherwise. There was one voice 
that spoke in your favor, Deerslayer, but 
it was alone, like the song of the wren 
whose mate has been struck by the hawk.’ 

‘I thank that voice whos’ever it may 
have been, Mingo, and will say it was as 
true a voice as the rest were lying voices. A 
furlough is as binding on a pale-face, if he 
be honest, as it is on a red-skin; and was it 
not so, I would never bring disgrace on the 
Delawares, among whom I may be said to 
have received my edication. But words are 
useless, and lead to braggin’ feelin’s; here 
I am; act your will on me.’ 

Rivenoak made a sign of acquiescence, 
and then a short conference was privately 
held among the chiefs. As soon as the latter 
ended, three or four young men fell back 
from among the armed group, and dis¬ 
appeared. Then it was signified to the 
prisoner that he was at liberty to go at 
large on the point, until a council was held 
concerning his fate. There was more of 
seeming, than of real confidence, however, 
in this apparent liberality, inasmuch as the 
young men mentioned, already formed a 
line of sentinels across the breadth of the 
point, inland, and escape from any other 
part was out of the question. Even the 
canoe was removed beyond this line of 
sentinels, to a spot where it was considered 
safe from any sudden attempt. These pre¬ 
cautions did not proceed from a failure of 
confidence, but from the circumstance that 
the prisoner had now complied with all 
the reqxiired conditions of his parole, and 
it would have been considered a commend¬ 
able and honorable exploit to escape from 
his foes. So nice, indeed, were the distinc¬ 
tions drawn by the savages, in cases of this 
nature, that they often gave their victims a 
chance to evade the torture, deeming it as 
creditable to the captors to overtake, or to 
out-wit a fugitive, when his exertions were 
supposed to be quickened by the extreme 
jeopardy of his situation, as it was for him 
to get clear from so much extraordinary 
vigilance. 

Nor was Deerslayer unconscious of, or 
forgetful of, his rights, and of his oppor¬ 


tunities. Could he now have seen any prob¬ 
able opening for an escape, the attempt 
would not have been delayed a minute. 
But the case seemed desperate. He was 
aware of the line of sentinels, and felt the 
difficulty of breaking through it, un¬ 
harmed. The lake offered no advantages, as 
the canoe would have given his foes the 
greatest facilities for overtaking him; else 
lo would he have found it no difficult task to 
swim as far as the castle. As he walked 
about the point, he even examined the spot 
to ascertain if it offered no place of conceal¬ 
ment; but its openness, its size, and the 
hundred watchful glances that were turned 
towards him, even while those who made 
them affected not to see him, prevented any 
such expedient from succeeding. The dread 
and disgrace of failure had no influence on 
20 Deerslayer, who deemed it ever a point of 
honor to reason and feel like a white man, 
rather than as an Indian, and who felt it a 
sort of duty to do all he could, that did not 
involve a dereliction from principle, in 
order to save his life. Still he hesitated 
about making the effort, for he also felt 
that he ought to see the chance of success 
before he committed himself. 

In the meantime the business of the 
30 camp appeared to proceed in its regular 
train. The chiefs consulted apart, admitting 
no one but the Sumach to their councils; 
for she, the widow of the fallen warrior, 
had an exclusive right to be heard on such 
an occasion. The young men strolled about 
in indolent listlessness, awaiting the result 
witli Indian impatience, while the females 
prepared the feast that was to celebrate the 
termination of the affair, whether it proved 
40 fortunate or otherwise for our hero. No 
one betrayed feeling; and an indifferent 
observer, beyond the extreme watchful¬ 
ness of the sentinels, would have detected 
no extraordinary movement or sensation to 
denote the real state of things. Two or three 
old women put their heads together, and, 
it appeared, unfavorably to the prospect 
of Deerslayer, by their scowling looks and 
angry gestures; but a group of Indian girls 
50 were evidently animated by a different im¬ 
pulse, as was apparent by stolen glances 
that expressed pity and regret. In this con¬ 
dition of the camp, an hour soon glided 
away. 

Suspense is, perhaps, the feeling, of all 
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others, that is most difficult to be sup¬ 
ported. When Deer slayer landed, he fully 
expected in the course of a few minutes to 
undergo the tortures of an Indian revenge, 
and he was prepared to meet his fate man¬ 
fully; but the delay proved far more trying 
than the nearer approach of suffering, and 
the intended victim began seriously to 
meditate some desperate effort at escape, 
as it might be from sheer anxiety to ter¬ 
minate the scene, when he was suddenly 
summoned to appear, once more, in front of 
his judges, who had already arranged the 
band in its former order, in readiness to re¬ 
ceive him. 

‘Killer of the Deer,’ commenced Riven- 
oak, as soon as his captive stood before 
him, ‘my aged men have listened to wise 
words; they are ready to speak. You are a 
man whose fathers came from beyond the 
rising sun; we are children of the setting 
sun; we turn our faces towards the Great 
Sweet Lakes when we look towards our 
villages. It may be a wise country and full 
of riches towards the morning, but it is 
very pleasant towards the evening. We love 
most to look in that direction. When we 
gaze at the east we feel afraid, canoe after 
canoe bringing more and more of your 
people in the track of the sun, as if their 
land was so full as to run over. The red- 
men are few already; they have need of 
help. One of our best lodges has lately been 
emptied by the death of its master; it will 
be a long time before his son can grow big 
enough to sit in his place. There is his 
widow! she will want venison to feed her 
and her cliildren, for her sons are yet like 
the young of the robin before they quit the 
nest. By your hand has this great calamity 
befallen her. She has two duties; one to 
le Loup Cervier, and one to his children. 
Scalp for scalp, life for life, blood for blood, 
is one law; to feed her young, another. We 
know you. Killer of the Deer. You are 
honest; when you say a thing, it is so. You 
have but one tongue, and that is not forked 
like a snake’s. Your head is never hid in the 
grass; all can see it. What you say, that will 
you do. You are just. When you have done 
wrong, it is your wish to do right again, as 
soon as you can. Here is the Sumach; she 
is alone in her wigwam, with children cry¬ 
ing around her for food; yonder is a rifle; 
it is loaded and ready to be fired. Take the 
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gun; go forth and shoot a deer; bring the 
venison and lay it before the widow of 
le Loup Cervier; feed her children; call 
yourself her husband. After which, your 
heart will no longer be Delaware, but 
Huron; le Sumach’s ears will not hear the 
cries of her children; my people will count 
the proper number of warriors.’ 

‘I feared this, Rivenoak,’ answered Deer- 
10 slayer, when the other had ceased speak¬ 
ing; ‘yes, I did dread that it would come to 
this. Hows’ever, the truth is soon told, and 
that will put an end to all expectations on 
this head. Mingo, I’m white, and Christian- 
born; ’twould ill become me to take a wife, 
under red-skin forms, from among heathen. 
That which I wouldn’t do in peaceable 
times, and under a bright sun, still less 
would I do behind clouds, in order to save 
20 my life. I may never marry; most likely 
Providence, in putting me up here in the 
woods, has intended I should live single, 
and without a lodge of my own: but should 
such a thing come to pass, none but a 
woman of my own color and gifts shall 
darken the door of my wigwam. As for 
feeding the young of your dead warrior, I 
would do that cheerfully, could it be done 
without discredit; but it cannot, seeing that 
30 I can never live in a Huron village. Your 
own young men must find the Sumach in 
venison, and the next time she marries, let 
her take a husband whose legs are not long 
enough to overrun territory that don’t be¬ 
long to him. We fou’t a fair battle, and he 
fell; in this there is nothin’ but what a 
brave expects, and should be ready to 
meet. As for getting a Mingo heart, as well 
might you expect to see grey hairs on a 
40 boy, or the blackberry growing on the pine. 
No, no, Huron; my gifts are white, so far as 
wives are consarned; it is Delaware in all 
things touchin’ Indians.’ 

These' words were scarcely out of the 
mouth of Deerslayer, before a common 
murmur betrayed the dissatisfaction with 
which they had been heard. The aged 
women, in particular, were loud in their 
expressions of disgust; and the gentle 
50 Sumach, herself, a woman quite old enough 
to be our hero’s mother, was not the least 
pacific in her denunciations. But all the 
other manifestations of disappointment and 
discontent were thrown into the back¬ 
ground, by the fierce resentment of the 
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Panther. This grim chief had thought it a 
degradation to permit his sister to become 
the wife of a pale-face of the Yengeese, at 
all, and had only given a reluctant consent 
to the arrangement—one by no means un¬ 
usual among the Indians, however—at the 
earnest solicitations of the bereaved widow; 
and it goaded him to the quick to find 
his condescension slighted, the honor he 
had with so much regret been persuaded 
to accord, contemned. The animal from 
which he got his name does not glare on his 
intended prey with more frightful ferocity, 
than his eyes gleamed on the captive; nor 
was his arm backward in seconding the 
fierce resentment that almost consumed 
his breast. 

‘Dog of the pale-faces!’ he exclaimed, in 
Iroquois, ‘go yell among the curs of your 
own evil hunting-grounds!’ 

The denunciation was accompanied by 
an appropriate action. Even while speaking, 
his arm was lifted, and the tomahawk 
hurled. Luckily the loud tones of the 
speaker had drawn the eye of Deerslayer 
towards him, else would that moment have 
probably closed liis career. So great was 
the dexterity with which this dangerous 
weapon was thrown, and so deadly the in¬ 
tent, that it would have riven the skull of 
the prisoner, had he not stretched forth an 
arm, and caught the handle in one of its 
turns, with a readiness quite as remarkable 
as the skill with which the missile had been 
hurled. The projectile force was so great, 
notwithstanding, that when Deerslayer’s 
arm was arrested, his hand was raised above 
and behind his own head, and in the very at¬ 
titude necessary to return the attack. It is not 
certain whether the circumstance of find¬ 
ing himself unexpectedly in this menacing 
posture and armed, tempted the young man 
to retaliate, or whether sudden resentment 
overcame his forbearance and i 3 rudence. 
His eye kindled, however, and a small red 
spot appeared on each cheek, while he cast 
all his energy into the effort of his arm, and 
threw back the weapon at his assailant. The 
unexpectedness of this blow contributed to 
its success; the Panther neither raising an 
arm, nor bending his head to avoid it. The 
keen little axe struck the victim in a per¬ 
pendicular line with the nose, directly be¬ 
tween the eyes, literally braining him on 
the spot. Sallying forward, as the serpent 


darts at his enemy even while receiving its 
own death-wound, this man of powerful 
frame fell his length into the open area 
formed by the circle, quivering in death. 
A common rush to his relief left the cap¬ 
tive, for a single instant, quite without the 
crowd; and, willing to make one desperate 
effort for Life, he bounded off with the 
activity of a deer. There was but a breath- 
10 less instant, when the whole band, old and 
young, women and children, abandoning 
the lifeless body of the Panther where it 
lay, raised the yell of alarm, and followed in 
pursuit. 

Sudden as had been the event which in¬ 
duced Deerslayer to make this desperate 
trial of speed, his mind was not wholly un¬ 
prepared for the fearful emergency. In the 
course of the past hour, he had pondered 
20 well on the chances of such an experiment, 
and had shrewdly calculated all the details 
of success and failure. At the first leap, 
therefore, his body was completely under 
the direction of an intelligence that turned 
all its efforts to the best account, and pre¬ 
vented everything like hesitation or inde¬ 
cision, at the important instant of the start. 
To this alone was he indebted for the first 
great advantage, that of getting through the 
30 line of sentinels unharmed. The manner in 
which this was done, though sufficiently 
simple, merits a description. 

Although the shores of the point were 
not fringed with bushes, as was the case 
with most of the others on the lake, it was 
owing altogether to the circumstance that 
the spot had been so much used by hunters 
and fishermen. This fringe commenced on 
what might be termed the main land, and 
40 was as dense as usual, extending in long 
lines both north and south. In the latter 
direction, then, Deerslayer held his way; 
and, as the sentinels were a little without 
the commencement of this thicket, before 
the alarm was clearly communicated to 
them, the fugitive had gained its cover. To 
run among the bushes, however, was out 
of the question, and Deerslayer held his 
way for some forty or fifty yards, in the 
50 water which was barely knee deep, offering 
as great an obstacle to the speed of his 
pursuers as it did to his own. As soon 
as a favorable spot presented, he darted 
through the line of bushes, and issued into 
the open woods. 
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Several rifles were discharged at Deer- 
slayer while in the water, and more fol¬ 
lowed as he came out into the comparative 
exposure of the clear forest. But the direc¬ 
tion of fais line of flight, which partially 
crossed that of the fire, the haste with 
which ihe weapons had been aimed, and 
the general confusion that prevailed in the 
camp, prevented any harm from being 
done. Bullets whistled past him, and many lo 
cut twigs from the branches at his side, but 
not one touched even his dress. The delay 
caused by these fruitless attempts was of 
great service to the fugitive, who had 
gained more than a hundred yards on even 
the leading men of the Hurons, ere some¬ 
thing like concert and order had entered 
into the chase. To think of following with 
rifle in hand was out of the question; and 
after emptying Their pieces in vague hopes 20 
of wounding their captive, the best runners 
of the Indians threw them aside, calling out 
to the women and boys to recover and load 
them again, as soon as possible. 

Deerslayer knew too well the desperate 
nature of the struggle in which he was en¬ 
gaged, to lose one of the precious moments. 

He also knew that his only hope was to run 
in a straight line, for as soon as he began to 
turn, or double, the greater number of his 30 
pursuers would put escape out of the ques¬ 
tion. He held his way, therefore, in a 
diagonal direction up the acclivity, which 
was neither very high nor very steep, in 
this part of the mountain, but which was 
sufficiently toilsome for one contending 
for life, to render it painfully oppressive. 
There, however, he slackened his speed, to 
recover breath, proceeding even at a quick 
walk, or a slow trot, along the more difficult 
parts of the way. The Hurons were whoop¬ 
ing and leaping behind him; but this he 
disregarded, well knowing they must over¬ 
come the difficulties he had surmounted, 
ere they could reach the elevation to which 
he had attained. The summit of the first 
hill was now quite near him, and he saw, 
by the formation of the land, that a deep 
glen intervened, before the base of a second 
hill could be reached. Walking deliberately 50 
to the summit, he glanced eagerly about 
him, in every direction, in quest of a cover. 
None offered in the ground; but a fallen 
tree lay near him, and desperate circum¬ 
stances require desperate remedies. This 
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tree lay in a line parallel to the glen, at the 
brow of the hill; to leap on it, and then to 
force his person as close as possible under 
its lower side, took but a moment. Pre¬ 
viously to disappearing from his pursuers, 
however, Deerslayer stood on the height, 
and gave a cry of triumph, as if exulting at 
the sight of the descent that lay before 
him.—In the next instant he was stretched 
beneath the tree. 

No sooner was this expedient adopted, 
than the young man ascertained how des¬ 
perate had been his own efforts, by the 
violence of the pulsations in his frame. He 
could hear his heart beat, and his breathing 
was like the action of a bellows in quick 
motion. Breath was gained, however, and 
the heart soon ceased to throb, as if about 
to break through its confinement. The foot¬ 
steps of those who toiled up the opposite 
side of the acclivity were now audible, and 
presently voices and treads announced 
the arrival of the pursuers. The foremost 
shouted as they reached the height; then, 
fearful that their enemy would escape under 
favor of the descent, each leaped upon the 
fallen tree, and plunged into the ravine, 
trusting to get a sight of the pursued, ere he 
reached the bottom. In this manner, Huron 
followed Huron, imtil Natty began to hope 
the whole had passed. Others succeeded, 
however, until quite forty had leaped over 
the tree; and then he counted them, as the 
surest mode of ascertaining how many 
could be behind. Presently all were in the 
bottom of the glen, quite a hundred feet 
below him, and some had even ascended 
part of the opposite hill, when it became 
evident an inquiry was making, as to the 
direction he had taken. This was the criti¬ 
cal moment; and one of nerves less steady, 
or of a training that had been neglected, 
would have seized it to rise, and fly. Not 
so with Deerslayer. He stiU lay quiet, 
watching with jealous vigilance every move¬ 
ment below, and fast regaining his breath. 

The Hurons now resembled a pack of 
hounds at fault. Little was said, but each 
man ran about, examining the dead leaves, 
as the hound hunts for the lost scent. 
The great number of moccasins that had 
passed made the examination difficult, 
though the in-toe of an Indian was easily 
to be distinguished from the freer and 
wider step of a white man. Believing that no 
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more pursuers remained behind, and hop¬ 
ing to steal away unseen, Deerslayer sud¬ 
denly threw himself over the tree, and fell 
on the upper side. This achievement ap¬ 
peared to be effected successfully, and hope 
beat high in the bosom of the fugitive. Ris¬ 
ing to his hands and feet, after a moment 
lost in listening to the sounds in the glen, in 
order to ascertain if he had been seen, the 
young man next scrambled to the top of the lo 
hill, a distance of only ten yards, in the ex¬ 
pectation of getting its brow between him 
and his pursuers, and himself so far under 
cover. Even this was effected, and he rose to 
his feet, walking swiftly but steadily along 
the summit, in a direction opposite to that 
in which he had first fled. The nature of the 
calls in the glen, however, soon made him 
uneasy, and he sprang upon the summit 
again, in order to reconnoitre. No sooner 20 
did he reach the height than he was seen, 
and the chase renewed. As it was better 
footing on the level ground, Deerslayer now 
avoided the side-hill, holding his flight 
along the ridge; while the Hurons, judging 
from the general formation of the land, saw 
that the ridge would soon melt into the hol¬ 
low, and kept to the latter, as the easiest 
mode of heading the fugitive. A few, at the 
same time, turned south, with a view to pre- 30 
vent his escaping in that direction; while 
some crossed his trail towards the water, in 
order to prevent his retreat by the lake, run¬ 
ning southerly. 

The situation of Deerslayer was now 
more critical than it ever had been. He was 
virtually surrounded on three sides, having 
the lake on the fourth. But he had pondered 
well on all the chances, and took his meas¬ 
ures with coolness, even while at the top of 40 
his speed. As is generally the case with the 
vigorous border-men, he could outrun any 
single Indian among his pursuers, who 
were principally formidable to him on ac¬ 
count of their numbers, and the advantages 
they possessed in position; and he would 
not have hesitated to break off in a straight 
line, at any spot, could he have got the 
whole band again fairly behind him. But no 
such chance did, or indeed could now offer; 50 
and when he found that he was descending 
towards the glen, by the melting away of the 
ridge, he turned short, at right angles to his 
previous course, and went down the decliv- 
.ity with tremendous velocity, holding his 


way towards the shore. Some of his pur^- 
suers came panting up the hill, in direct 
chase, while most still kept on, in the ra¬ 
vine, intending to head him at its termina¬ 
tion. 

Deerslayer had now a different, though a 
desperate project in view. Abandoning all 
thoughts of escape by the woods, he made 
the best of his way towards the canoe. He 
knew where it lay: could it be reached, he 
had only to run the gauntlet of a few rifles, 
and success would be certain. None of the 
warriors had kept their weapons, which 
would have retarded their speed, and the 
risk would come either from the uncertain 
hands of the women, or from those of some 
well-grown boy; though most of the latter 
were already out in hot pursuit. Everything 
seemed propitious to the execution of this 
plan, and the course being a continued de¬ 
scent, the young man went over the ground 
at a rate that promised a speedy termina¬ 
tion to his toil. 

As Deerslayer approached the point, sev¬ 
eral women and children were passed, but, 
though the former endeavored to cast 
dried branches between his legs, the terror 
inspired by his bold retaliation on the re¬ 
doubted Panther was so great, that none 
dared come near enough seriously to molest 
him. He went by all triumphantly, and 
reached the fringe of bushes. Plunging 
through these, our hero found himself once 
more in the lake, and within fifty feet of the 
canoe. Here he ceased to run, for he well 
tmderstood that his breath was now all-im¬ 
portant to him. He even stooped, as he ad¬ 
vanced, and cooled his parched mouth, by 
scooping up water in his hand to drink. Still 
the moments pressed, and he soon stood at 
the side of the canoe. The first glance told 
him that the paddles had been removed! 
This was a sore disappointment after all his 
efforts, and for a single moment he thought 
of turning, and of facing his foes by walking 
with dignity into the centre of the camp 
again. But an infernal yell, such as the 
American savage alone can raise, pro¬ 
claimed the quick approach of the nearest 
of his pursuers, and the instinct of life tri¬ 
umphed. Preparing himself duly, and giv¬ 
ing a right direction to its bows, he ran off 
into the water bearing the canoe before 
him, threw all his strength and skill into a 
last effort^ and cast himself forward so as to 
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fall into the bottom of the light craft, with- silent as when about to strike a blow; re- 

out materially impeding its way. Here he sembling the stealthy foot of the panther 

remained on his back, both to regain his ere he takes his leap. He took out a knife, 

breath and to cover his person from the and was about to cut a hole through the 

deadly rifle. The lightness, which was such bark in order to get a view of the shore, 

an advantage in paddling the canoe, now when he paused from a dread of being seen 

operated unfavorably. The material was so in the operation, which would direct the 

like a feather that the boat had no momen- enemy where to aim their bullets. At this 

turn; else would the impulse in that smooth instant a rifle was fired, and the ball pierced 

and placid sheet have impelled it to a dis- lo both sides of the canoe, within eighteen 
tance from the shore, that would have ren- inches of the spot where his head lay. This 

dered paddling with the hands safe. Could was close work, but our hero had too lately 

such a point once be reached, Deerslayer gone through that which was closer, to be 

thought he might get far enough out to at- appalled. He lay still half a minute longer, 

tract the attention of Chingachgook and and then he saw the summit of an oak com- 

Judith, who would not fail to come to his ing slowly within his narrow horizon, 

relief with other canoes, a circumstance that Unable to account for this change. Deer- 

promised everything. As the young man slayer could restrain his impatience no 

lay in the bottom of the canoe, he watched longer. Hitching his body along, with the 

its movements by studying the tops of the 20 utmost caution, he got his eye at the bullet- 
trees on the mountain-side, and judged of hole, and fortunately commanded a very 

his distance by the time and the motion. tolerable view of the point. The canoe, by 

Voices on the shore were now numerous, one of those imperceptible impulses that so 

and he heard something said about man- often decide the fate of men as well as the 

ning the raft, which fortunately for the course of things, had inclined southerly, 

fugitive lay at a considerable distance, on and was slowly drifting down the lake. It 

the other side of the point. was lucky that Deerslayer had given it a 

Perhaps the situation of Deerslayer had shove sufficiently vigorous to send it past 

not been more critical that day than it was the end of the point ere it took this inclina- 

at this moment. It certainly had not been 30 tion, or it must have gone ashore again. As 
one half as tantalizing. He lay perfectly it was, it drifted so near it as to bring the 

quiet for two or three minutes, trusting to tops of two or three trees within the range 

the single sense of hearing, confident that of the young man’s view, as has been men- 

the noise in the lake would reach his ears, tioned, and, indeed, to come in quite as 

did any one venture to approach by swim- close proximity with the extremity of the 

ming. Once or twice he fancied that the ele- point as was at all safe. The distance could 

ment was stirred by the cautious movement not much have exceeded a hundred feet, 

of an arm, and then he perceived it was the though fortunately a light current of air 

wash of the water on the pebbles of the from the south-west began to set it slowly 

strand; for, in mimicry of the ocean, it is 40 off shore. 

seldom that those little lakes are so totally Deerslayer now felt the urgent necessity 

tranquil, as not to possess a slight heaving of resorting to some expedient to get further 

and setting on their shores. Suddenly all from his foes, and, if possible, to apprise his 

the voices ceased, and a death-like stillness friends of his situation. The distance ren- 

pervaded the spot; a quietness as profound dered the last difficult, while the proximity 

as if all lay in the repose of inanimate life. to the point rendered the first indispen- 

By this time the canoe had drifted so far as sable. As was usual in such craft, a large, 

to render nothing visible to Deerslayer, as round, smooth stone was in each end of the 

he lay on his back, except the blue void of canoe, for the double purposes of seats and 

space, and a few of those brighter rays that 50 ballast; one of these was within reach of his 
proceed from the effulgence of the sun, feet. This stone he contrived to get so far 

marked his proximity. It was not possible between his legs as to reach it with his 

to endure this uncertainty long. The young hands, and then he managed to roll it to the 

man well knew that the profound stillness side of its fellow in the bows, where the two 

foreboded evil, the savages never being so served to keep the trim of the light boat. 
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while he worked his own body as far aft as 
possible. Before quitting the shore, and as 
soon as he perceived that the paddles were 
gone, Deerslayer had thrown a bit of dead 
branch into the canoe, and this was within 
reach of his arm. Removing the cap he 
wore, he put it on the end of this stick, and 
just let it appear over the edge of the canoe, 
as far as possible from his own person. This 
ruse was scarcely adopted, before the young lo 
man had a proof how much he had under¬ 
rated the intelligence of his enemies. In 
contempt of an artifice so shallow and 
commonplace, a bullet was fired directly 
through another part of the canoe, which 
actually razed his skin. He dropped the 
cap, and instantly raised it immediately 
over his head as a safeguard. It would seem 
that this second artifice was unseen, or 
what was more probable, the Hurons, feel- 20 
ing certain of recovering their captive, 
wished to take him alive. 

Deerslayer lay passive a few minutes 
longer, his eye at the bullet hole, however, 
and much did he rejoice at seeing that he 
was drifting gradually further and further 
from the shore. When he looked upwards, 
the tree tops had disappeared, but he soon 
found that the canoe was slowly turning, so 
as to prevent his getting a view of anything 30 
at his peep-hole but of the two extremities 
of the lake. He now bethought him of the 
stick, which was crooked and offered some 
facilities for rowing without the necessity of 
rising. The experiment succeeded, on trial, 
better even than he had hoped, though his 
great embarrassment was to keep the canoe 
straight. That his present manoeuvre was 
seen soon became apparent by the clamor 
on the shore, and a bullet entering the stem 40 
of the canoe, traversed its length, whistling 
between the arms of our hero, and passed 
out at the head. This satisfied the fugitive 
that he was getting away with tolerable 
speed, and induced him to increase his ef¬ 
forts. He was making a stronger push than 
common, when another messenger from 
the point broke the stick outboard, and at 
once deprived him of his oar. As the sound 
of voices seemed to grow more and more 50 
distant, however, Deerslayer determined to 
leave all to the drift until he believed him¬ 
self beyond the reach of bullets. This was 
nervous work, but it was the wisest of all 
the expedients that offeredi and the young 


man was encouraged to persevere in it, by 
the circumstance that he felt his face fanned 
by the air, a proof that there was a little 
more wind. 


2 

Wor widow^s tears^ nor tender orphans^ cries 
Can stop tK invaders^ force; 

Nor swelling seas^ nor threatening skies^ 
Prevent the pirate's course: 

Their lives to selfish ends decreed^ 

Through blood and rapine they proceed; 

No anxious thoughts of ill-repute^ 

Suspend the impetuous and unjust pursuit; 
Empower and wealth obtainedy guilty and 
greaty 

Their fellow-creatures' fears they raiscy or 
urge their hate' 

CONGREVE. 

By this time, Deerslayer had been twenty 
minutes in the canoe, and he began to grow 
a little impatient for some signs of relief 
from his friends. The position of the boat 
still prevented his seeing in any direction, 
unless it were up or down the lake; and, 
though he knew that Iiis line of sight must 
pass within a hundred yards of the castle, 
it, in fact, passed that distance to the 
westward of the buildings. The profound 
stillness troubled him also, for he knew not 
whether to ascribe it to the increasing space 
between him and the Indians, or to some 
new artifice. At length, wearied with fruit¬ 
less watchfulness, the young man turned 
himself on his back, closed his eyes, and 
awaited the result in determined acquies¬ 
cence. If the savages could so completely 
control their thirst for revenge, he was re¬ 
solved to be as calm as themselves, and to 
trust his fate to the interposition of the cur¬ 
rents and air. 

Some additional ten minutes may have 
passed in this quiescent manner, on both 
sides, when Deerslayer thought he heard a 
slight noise like a low rubbing against the 
bottom of his canoe. He opened his eyes of 
course, in expectation of seeing the face or 
arm of an Indian rising from the water, and 
found that a canopy of leaves was impend¬ 
ing directly over his head. Starting to his 
feet, the first object that met his eye was 
Rivenoak, who had so far aided the slow 
progress of the boat, as to draw it on the 
point, the grating on the strand being the 
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sound that had first given our hero the 
alarm. The change in the drift of the canoe 
had been altogether owing to the baffling 
nature of the light currents of air, aided by 
some eddies in the water. 

‘Come,’ said the Huron, with a quiet ges¬ 
ture of authority to order his prisoner to 
land; ‘my young friend has sailed about till 
he is tired; he will forget how to run again 
unless he uses his legs.’ 

‘You’ve the best of it, Huron,’ returned 
Deerslayer, stepping steadily from the ca¬ 
noe, and passively following his leader to 
the open area of the point; ‘Providence has 
helped you in an unexpected manner. I’m 
your prisoner ag’in, and I hope you’ll allow 
that I’m as good at breaking gaol as I am at 
keeping furloughs.’ 

‘My young friend is a moose!’ exclaimed 
the Huron. ‘His legs are very long; they 
have given my yotmg men trouble. But he is 
not a fish; he cannot find his way in the 
lake. We did not shoot him; fish are taken in 
nets, and not killed by bullets. When he 
turns moose again he will be treated hke a 
moose.’ 

‘Ay, have your talk, Rivenoak; make the 
most of your advantage. ’Tis your right, I 
suppose, and I know it is your gift. On that 
p’int there’ll be no words atween us; for all 
men must and ought to follow their gifts. 
Hows’ever, when your women begin to 
ta’nt and abuse me, as I suppose will soon 
happen, let ’em remember that if a pale¬ 
face struggles for life so long as it’s lawful 
and manful, he knows how to loosen his 
hold on it decently, when he feels that the 
time has come. I’m your capt3;ve; work 
your will on me.’ 

‘My brother has had a long run on the 
hills, and a pleasant sail on the water,’ re¬ 
turned Rivenoak more mildly, smiling at 
the same time, in a way that his listener 
knew denoted pacific intentions. ‘He has 
seen the woods; he has seen the water; 
which does he like best? Perhaps he has 
seen enough to change his mind, and make 
him hear reason.’ 

‘Speak out, Huron. Something is in your 
thoughts, and the sooner it is said, the 
sooner you’ll get my answer.’ 

‘That is straight! There is no turning in 
the talk of my pale-face friend, though he is 
a fox in running. I will speak to him; his 
ears are now open wider than before, and 
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his eyes are not shut. The Sumach is poorer 
than ever. Once she had a brother and a 
husband. She had children too. The time 
came, and the husband started for the 
happy hunting-grounds without saying 
farewell; he left her alone with his children. 
This he could not help, or he would not 
have done it; le Loup Cervier was a good 
husband. It was pleasant to see the venison, 
10 and wild ducks, and geese, and bear’s meat, 
that hung in his lodge in winter. It is now 
gone; it will not keep in warm weather. 
Who shall bring it back again? Some 
thought the brother would not forget liis 
sister, and that next winter he would see 
that the lodge should not be empty. We 
thought this; but the Panther yelled, and 
followed the husband on the path of death. 
They are now trying which shall first reach 
20 the happy hunting-grounds. Some think 
the Lynx can run fastest, and some think 
the Panther can jump the furthest. The ::ju- 
mach thinks both will travel so fast and so 
far, that neither will ever come back. Who 
shall feed her and her young? The man who 
told her husband and her brother to quit 
her lodge, that there might be room for him 
to come into it. He is a great hunter, and we 
know that the woman will never want.’ 

30 ‘Ay, Huron, this is soon settled, accord¬ 
ing to your notions; but it goes sorely ag’in 
the grain of a white man’s feelin’s. I’ve 
heard of men’s saving their lives this-away, 
and I’ve know’d them that would prefer 
death to such a sort of captivity. For my 
part, I do not seek my end; nor do I seek 
matrimony.’ 

‘The pale-face will think of this while my 
people get ready for the council. He will be 
40 told what will happen. Let him remember 
how hard it is to lose a husband and a 
brother. Go: when we want him, the name 
of Deerslayer will be called.’ 

This conversation had been held with no 
one near but the speakers. Of all the band 
that had so lately thronged the place, Riv¬ 
enoak alone was visible. The rest seemed to 
have totally abandoned the spot. Even the 
furniture, clothes, arms, and other property 
50 of the camp had entirely disappeared, and 
the place bore no other proofs of the crowd 
that had so lately occupied it, than the 
traces of their fires and resting-places, and 
the trodden earth that still showed the 
marks of their feet. So sudden and unex- 
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pected a change caused Deerslayer a good 
deal of surprise and some uneasiness, for he 
had never known it to occur in the course of 
his experience among the Delawares. He 
suspected, however, and rightly, that a 
change of encampment was intended, and 
that the mystery of the movement was re¬ 
sorted to, in order to work on his apprehen¬ 
sions. 

Rivenoak walked up the vista of trees, as i 
soon as he ceased speaking, leaving Deer¬ 
slayer by himself. The chief disappeared 
behind the covers of the forest, and one un¬ 
practised in such scenes might have be¬ 
lieved the prisoner left to the dictates of his 
own judgment. But the young man, while 
he felt a little amazement at the dramatic 
aspect of things, knew his enemies too well 
to fancy himself at liberty, or a free agent. 
Still he was ignorant how far the Hurons 2< 
meant to carry their artifices, and he deter¬ 
mined to bring the question, as soon as 
practicable, to the proof. Affecting an indif¬ 
ference he was far from feeling, he strolled 
about the area, gradually getting nearer and 
nearer to the spot where he had landed, 
when he suddenly quickened his pace, 
though carefully avoiding all appearance of 
flight, and pushing aside the bushes he 
stepped upon the beach. The canoe was 
gone, nor could he sec any traces of it, after 
walking to the northern and southern 
verges of the point, and examining the 
shores in both directions. It was evidently 
removed beyond his reach and knowledge, 
and under circumstances to show that such 
had been the intention of the savages. 

Deerslayer now better understood his 
actual situation. He was a prisoner on the 
narrow tongue of land, vigilantly watched 
beyond a question, and with no other means 
of escape than that of swimming. He 
again thought of this last expedient, but the 
certainty that the canoe would be sent in 
chase, and the desperate nature of the 
chances of success, deterred him from the 
undertaking. While on the strand, he came 
to a spot where the bushes had been cut, 
and thrown into a small pile. Removing a 
few of the upper branches, he found be¬ 
neath them the dead body of the Panther. 

He knew that it was kept until the savages 
might find a place to inter it, when it would 
be beyond the reach of the scalping-ktiife. 

He gazed wistfully towards the castle, but 


there all seemed to be silent and desolate; 
and a feeling of loneliness and desertion 
came over him to increase the gloom of the 
moment. 

‘God’s will be done!’ murmured the 
young man, as he walked sorrowfully away 
from the beach, entering again beneath the 
arches of the wood; ‘God’s will be done, on 
’arth as it is in heaven! I did hope that my 
days would not be numbered so soon! but 
it matters little, a’ter all. A few more win^ 
ters, and a few more summers, and ’twoula 
have been over, accordin’ to natur’. Ah’s 
me! the young and actyve seldom think 
death possible, till he grins in their faces 
and tells ’em the hour is come!’ 

While this soliloquy was being pro¬ 
nounced, the hunter advanced into the 
area, where to his surprise he saw Hettv 
alone, evidently awaiting his return. The 
girl carried the Bible under her arm, and 
her face, over which a shadow of gentle 
melancholy was usually thrown, now 
seemed sad and downcast. Moving nearer, 
Deerslayer spoke. 

‘Poor Hetty,’ he said, ‘times have been 
so troublesome of late, that I’d altogether 
forgotten you; we meet, as it might be, to 
mourn over what is to happen. I wonder 
what has become of Chingachgook and 
Wah!’ 

‘Why did you kill the Huron, Deer¬ 
slayer?’ returned the girl, reproachfully. 
‘Don’t you know your commandments, 
which say, “Thou shalt not kill!” They tell 
me you have now slain the woman’s hus¬ 
band and brother.’ 

‘It’s true, my good Hetty,—’tis gospel 
truth, and I’ll not deny what has come to 
pass. But you must remember, gal, that 
many things are lawful in war, which 
would be onlawful in peace. The husband 
was shot in open fight; or, open so far as I 
was consarned, while he had a better cover 
than common;—and the brother brought 
his end on himself by casting his tomahawk 
at an unarmed prisoner. Did you witness 
that deed, gal?’ 

‘I saw it, and was sorry it happened, 
Deerslayer; for I hoped you wouldn’t have 
returned blow for blow, but good for evil.’ 

‘Ah, Hetty, that may do among the mis¬ 
sionaries, but ’twould make an onsartain 
life in the woods. The Panther craved my 
blood, and he was foolish enough to throw 
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arms into my hands at the very moment he 
was striving a’ter it. ’Twould have been 
ag’in natur’ not to raise a hand in such a 
trial, and ’twould have done discredit to my 
training and gifts. No, no; I’m as willing to 
give every man his own, as another; and so 
I hope you’ll testify to them that will be 
likely to question you as to what you’ve 
seen this day.’ 

‘Deerslayer, do you mean to marry 
Sumach, now she has neither husband nor 
brother to feed her?’ 

‘Are such your idees of matrimony, 
Hetty? Ought the young to wive with the 
old—the pale-face with the red-skin—the 
Christian with the heathen? It’s ag’in 
reason and natur’, and so you’ll see, if you 
think of it a moment.’ 

‘I’ve always heard mother say,’ returned 
Hetty, averting her face, more from a 
feminine instinct than from any conscious¬ 
ness of wrong, ‘that people should never 
marry until they loved each other better 
than brothers and sisters; and I suppose 
that is what you mean. Sumach is old, and 
you are young.’ 

‘Ay, and she’s red, and I’m white. Be¬ 
sides, Hetty, suppose you was a wife, now, 
having married some young man of your 
own years, and state, and color—Hurry 
Harry, for instance,’—Deerslayer selected 
this example, simply from the circumstance 
that he was the only young man known to 
both,—‘and that he had fallen on a war¬ 
path, would you wish to take to your bosom, 
for a husband, the man that slew him?’ 

‘Oh! no, no, no,’ returned the girl, shud¬ 
dering. ^That would be wicked, as well as 
heartless! No Christian girl could, or would, 
do that. I never shall be the wife of Hurry, 
I know; but were he my husband, no man 
should ever be it again after his death.’ 

‘I thought it would get to this, Hetty, 
when you come to understand sarcum- 
stances. ’Tis a moral impossibility that I 
should ever marry Sumach; and, though 
Injin weddin’s have no priests, and not 
much religion, a white man who knows his 
gifts and duties, can’t profit by that, and so 
make his escape at the fitting time. I do 
think death would be more nat’ral like, and 
welcome, than wedlock with this woman.’ 

‘Don’t say it too loud,’ interrupted 
Hetty, impatiently; ‘I suppose she will not 
like to hear it. I’m sure Hurry would rather 
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marry even me, than suffer torments, 
though I am feeble-minded; and I am sure 
it would kill me to think he’d prefer death 
to being my husband.’ 

‘Ay, gal; you an’t Sumach, but a comely 
young Christian, with a good heart, pleas¬ 
ant smile, and kind eye. Hurry might be 
proud to get you, and that, too, not in 
misery and sorrow, but in his best and 
10 happiest days. Hows’ever, take my advice, 
and never talk to Hurry about these things; 
he’s only a borderer, at the best.’ 

‘I wouldn’t tell him, for the world!’ ex¬ 
claimed the girl, looking about her like one 
affrighted, and blushing, she knew not 
why. ‘Mother always said young women 
shouldn’t be forward, and speak their 
minds before they’re asked;—oh! I never 
forget what mother told me. ’Tis a pity 
20 Hurry is so handsome, Deerslayer; I do 
think fewer girls would like him then, and 
he would sooner know his own mind.’ 

‘Poor gal, poor gal, it’s plain enough 
how it is; but the Lord will bear in mind 
one of your simple heart and kind feelin’sl 
We’ll talk no more of these things; if you 
had reason, you’d be sorrowful at having 
let others so much into your secret. Tell 
me, Hetty, what has become of all the 
30 Hurons, and why they let you roam about 
the p’int, as if you, too, was a prisoner?’ 

‘I’m no prisoner, Deerslayer, but a free 
girl, and go when and where I please. No¬ 
body dare hurt me! If they did, God would 
be angry—as I can show them in the Bible. 
No—no—Hetty Hutter is not afraid; she^s 
in good hands. The Hurons are up yonder 
in the woods, and keep a good watch on 
us both. I’ll answer for it, since all the 
40 women and children are on the look-out. 
Some are burying the body of the poor girl 
who was shot, so that the enemy and the 
wild beasts can’t find it. I told ’em that 
father and mother lay in the lake, but I 
wouldn’t let them know in what part of 
it, for Judith and I don’t want any of 
their heathenish company in our burying- 
ground.’ 

‘Ah’s me!—Well, it is an awful despatch 
50 to be standing here, alive and angry, and 
with the feehn’s up and furious, one hour, 
and then to be carried away at the next, 
and put out of sight of mankind in a hole in 
the ’arth. No one knows what will happen 
to him on a war-path, that’s sartain,’ 
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Here the stirring of leaves and the crack¬ 
ing of dried twigs interrupted the dis- 
courscj and apprised Deerslayer of the ap¬ 
proach of his enemies. The Hurons closed 
around the spot that had been prepared for 
the coming scene, and in the centre of 
which the intended victim now stood, in a 
circle—the armed men being so distributed 
among the feebler members of the band, 
that there was no safe opening through 
which the prisoner could break. But the 
latter no longer contemplated flight; the 
recent trial having satisfied him of his 
inability to escape, when pursued so closely 
by numbers. On the contrary, all his ener¬ 
gies were aroused, in order to meet his ex¬ 
pected fate with a calmness that should do 
credit to his color and his manhood; one 
equally removed from recreant alarm and 
savage boasting. 

When Rivenoak reappeared in the circle, 
he occupied his old place at the head of the 
area. Several of the elder warriors stood 
near him; but, now that the brother of 
Sumach had fallen, there was no longer any 
recognized chief present, whose influence 
and authority offered a dangerous rivalry 
to his own. Nevertheless, it is well known 
that little which could be called monar¬ 
chical, or despotic, entered into the politics 
of the North American tribes, although the 
first colonists, bringing with them to this 
hemisphere the notions and opinions of 
their own countries, often dignified the 
chief men of those primitive nations with 
the titles of kings and princes. Hereditary 
influence did certainly exist; but there is 
much reason to believe it existed rather as a 
consequence of hereditary merit and ac¬ 
quired qualifications, than as a birth-right. 
Rivenoak, however, had not even this 
claim—having risen to consideration purely 
by the force of talents, sagacity, and, as 
Bacon expresses it, in relation to all dis¬ 
tinguished statesmen, ‘by a union of great 
and mean qualities’; a truth of which the 
career of the profound Englishman him¬ 
self furnishes so apt an illustration. 

Next to arms, eloquence offers the great 
avenue to popular favor, whether it be in 
civilized or savage life; and Rivenoak had 
succeeded, as so many have succeeded 
before him, quite as much by rendering 
fallacies acceptable to his listeners, as by 
any profound or learned expositions of 


truth, or the accuracy of his logic. Never¬ 
theless, he had influence; and was far from 
being altogether without just claims to its 
possession. Like most men who reason 
more than they feel, the Huron was not 
addicted to the indulgence of the mere 
ferocious passions of his people: he had 
been commonly found on the side of mercy 
in all the scenes of vindictive torture and 
lo revenge that had occurred in his tribe, 
since his own attainment to power. On the 
present occasion, he was reluctant to pro¬ 
ceed to extremities, although the provoca¬ 
tion was so great; still it exceeded his in¬ 
genuity to see how that alternative could 
well be avoided. Sumach resented her re¬ 
jection more than she did the deaths of her 
husband and brother, and there was little 
probability that the woman would pardon 
20 a man who had so unequivocally preferred 
death to her embraces. Without her for¬ 
giveness, there was scarce a hope that the 
tribe could be induced to overlook its loss; 
and even to Rivenoak himself, much as he 
was disposed to pardon, the fate of our 
hero now appeared to be almost hopelessly 
sealed. 

When the w^hole band was arrayed 
around the captive, a grave silence, so much 
30 the more threatening from its profound 
quiet, pervaded the place. Deerslayer per¬ 
ceived that the women and boys had been 
preparing splinters of the fat pine roots, 
which he well knew were to be stuck into 
his flesh and set in flames, while two or 
three of the young men held the thongs of 
bark with which he was to be bound. The 
smoke of a distant fire announced that the 
burning brands were in preparation, and 
40 several of the elder warriors passed their 
fingers over the edges of their tomahawks, 
as if to prove their keenness and temper. 
Even the knives seemed loosened in their 
sheathes, impatient for the bloody and 
merciless work to begin. 

‘Killer of the Deer,’ recommenced 
Rivenoak, certainly without any signs of 
sympathy or pity in his manner, though 
with calmness and dignity; ‘Killer of the 
50 Deer, it is time that my people knew their 
minds. The sun is no longer over our 
heads; tired of waiting on the Hurons, he 
has begun to fall near the pines on this side 
of the valley. He is travelling fast towards 
the country of our French fathers; it is to 
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^arn his children that their lodges are 
empty, and that they ought to be at home. 
The roaming wolf has his den, and he goes 
to it when he wishes to see his young. The 
Iroquois are not poorer than the wolves. 
They have villages, and wigwams, and 
fields of corn; the good spirits will be tired 
of watching them alone. My people must 
go back and see to their own business. 
There will be joy in the lodges when they lo 
hear our whoop from the forest! It will be a 
sorrowful whoop; when it is understood, 
grief will come after it. There will be one 
scalp-whoop, but there will be only one. 

We have the fur of the Muskrat; his body 
is among the fishes. Deerslayer must say 
whether another scalp shall be on our pole. 
Two lodges are empty; a scalp, living or 
dead, is wanted at each door.’ 

‘Then take ’em dead, Huron,’ firmly, but 
altogether without dramatic boasting, re- 
turned the captive. ‘My hour is come, 1 do 
suppose; and what must be, must. If you 
are bent on the tortur’. I’ll do my indivors 
to bear up ag’in it, though no man can say 
how far his natur’ will stand pain, until 
he’s been tried.’ 

‘The pale-face cur begins to put his tail 
between his legs!’ cried a young and gar¬ 
rulous savage, who bore the appropriate 
title of the Corbeau Rouge; a sobriquet he 
had gained from the French, by his facility 
in making unseasonable noises, and an un¬ 
due tendency to hear his own voice; ‘he is 
no warrior; he has killed the Loup Cervier 
when looking behind him not to see the 
flash of his own rifle. He grunts like a hog 
already; when the Huron women begin to 
torment him, he will cry like the young of 
the catamount. He is a Delaware woman, 
dressed in the skin of a Yengeese!’ 

‘Have your say, young man; have your 
say,’ returned Deerslayer, unmoved; ‘you 
know no better, and I can overlook it. 
Talking may aggravate women, but can 
hardly make knives sharper, fire hotter, or 
rifles more sartain.’ 

Rivenoak now interfered, reproving the 
Red Crow for his premature interference, 
and then directing the proper persons to 
bind the captive. This expedient was 
adopted, not from any apprehensions that 
he would escape, or from any necessity 
that was yet apparent, of his being unable 
to endure the torture with his limbs free- 
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but from an ingenious design of making 
him feel his helplessness and of gradually 
sapping his resolution, by undermining it, 
as it might be, little by little. Deerslayer 
offered no resistance. He submitted his 
arms and his legs, freely if not cheerfully, 
to the ligaments of bark which were bound 
around them, by order of the chief, in a 
way to produce as little pain as possible. 
These directions were secret, and given in 
a hope that the captive would finally save 
himself from any serious bodily suffering, 
by consenting to take the Sumach for a 
wife. As soon as the body of Deerslayer 
was withed in bark sufficiently to create a 
lively sense of helplessness, he was literally 
carried to a young tree and bound against 
it, in a way that effectually prevented him 
from moving, as well as from falling. The 
hands were laid flat against the legs, and 
thongs were passed over all, in a way nearly 
to incorporate the prisoner with the tree. 
His cap was then removed, and he was left 
half-standing, half-sustained by his bonds, 
to face the coming scene in the best manner 
he could. 

Previously to proceeding to anything like 
extremities, it was the wish of Rivenoak to 
put his captive’s resolution to the proof, by 
renewing the attempt at a compromise. 
This could be effected only in one manner, 
the acquiescence of the Sumach being in¬ 
dispensably necessary to a compromise of 
her right to be revenged. With this view, 
then, the woman was next desired to ad¬ 
vance, and to look to her own interest; no 
agent being considered as efficient as the 
principal herself in this negotiation. The 
Indian females, when girls, are usually mild 
and submissive, with musical tones, pleas¬ 
ant voices, and merry laughs; but toil and 
suffering generally deprive them of most of 
these advantages by the time they have 
reached an age which the Sumach had long 
before passed. To render their voices 
harsh, it would seem to require active, ma¬ 
lignant passions, though, when excited, 
their screams can rise to a sufficiently con¬ 
spicuous degree of discordancy to assert 
their claim to possess this distinctive pecu¬ 
liarity of the sex. The Sumach was not 
altogether without feminine attraction, 
however, and had so recently been deemed 
handsome in her tribe, as not to have yet 
learned the full influence that time and 
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exposure produce on man as well as on 
woman. By an arrangement of Rivenoak’s, 
some of the women around her had been 
employing the time in endeavoring to 
persuade the bereaved widow that there 
was still a hope Deerslayer might be pre¬ 
vailed on to enter her wigwam^ in prefer¬ 
ence to entering the world of spirits, and 
this, too, with a success that previous symp¬ 
toms scarcely justified. All this was the re- 10 
suit of a resolution on the part of the chief 
to leave no proper means unemployed, in 
order to get the greatest hunter that was 
then thought to exist in all that region 
transferred to his own nation, as well as a 
husband for a woman who he felt would be 
likely to be troublesome, were any of her 
claims to the attention and care of the tribe 
overlooked. 

In conformity with this scheme the 20 
Sumach had been secretly advised to ad¬ 
vance into the circle, and to make her 
appeal to the prisoner’s sense of justice be¬ 
fore the band had recourse to the last ex¬ 
periment. The woman, nothing loth, con¬ 
sented; for there was some such attraction, 
in becoming the wife of a noted hunter, 
among the females of the tribes, as is expe¬ 
rienced by the sex in more refined life, 
when they bestow their hands on the 30 
affluent. As the duties of a mother were 
thought to be paramount to all other con¬ 
siderations, the widow felt none of that 
embarrassment in preferring her claims, to 
which even a female fortune-hunter among 
ourselves might be liable. When she stood 
forth before the whole party, therefore, 
the children that she led by the hand fully 
justified all she did. 

‘You see me before you, cruel pale-face,’ 40 
the woman commenced; ‘your spirit must 
tell you my errand. I have found youj I 
cannot find le Loup Cervier, nor the Pan¬ 
ther. I have looked for them in the lake, in 
the woods, in the clouds. I cannot say 
where they have gone.’ 

‘No man knows, good Sumach, no man 
knows,’ interposed the captive. ‘When the 
spirit leaves the body it passes into a world 
beyond our knowledge, and the wisest 50 
way for them that are left behind is to 
hope for the best. No doubt both your 
warriors have gone to the happy hunting- 
grounds, and at the proper time you will 
see ’em ag’in in their improved state. The 


wife and sister of braves must have looked 
forward to some such tarmination of their 
’arthly careers.’ 

‘Cruel pale-face, what had my warriors 
done that you should slay them? They were 
the best hunters and the boldest young 
men of their tribe; the Great Spirit in¬ 
tended that they should live until they 
withered like the branches of the hemlock, 
and fell of their own weight.’ 

‘Nay, nay, good Sumach,’ interrupted 
the Deerslayer, whose love of truth was 
too indomitable to listen to such hyperbole 
with patience, even though it came from 
the torn breast of a widow,—‘Nay, nay, 
good Sumach, this is a httle out-doing red¬ 
skin privileges. Young man was neither, 
any more than you can be called a young 
woman; and as to the Great Spirit’s intend¬ 
ing that they should fall otherwise than 
they did, that’s a grievous mistake, inas¬ 
much as what the Great Spirit intends is 
sartain to come to pass. Then, ag’in, it’s 
plain enough neither of your fri’nds did me 
any harm: I raised my hand ag’in ’em on 
account of what they were striving to do, 
rather than what they did. This is nat’ral 
law, “to do, lest you should be done by.” ’ 

‘It is so. Sumach has but one tongue; she 
can tell but one story. The pale-face struck 
the Hurons, lest the Hurons should strike 
him. The Hurons are a just nation; they 
will forget it. The chiefs will shut their 
eyes, and pretend not to have seen it. The 
young men will believe the Panther and the 
Lynx have gone to far-off hunts; and the 
Sumach will take her children by the hand, 
and go into the lodge of the pale-face, and 
say, “See; these are your children—they 
are also mine; feed us, and we will live with 
you.” ’ 

‘The tarms are onadmissable, woman; 
and, though I feel for your losses, which 
must be hard to bear, the tarms cannot be 
accepted. As to givin’ you ven’son, in case 
we lived near enough together, that would 
be no great expl’ite; but as for becomin’ 
your husband, and the father of your chil¬ 
dren, to be honest with you, I feel no callin’ 
that-a-way.’ 

‘Look at this boy, cruel pale-face; he has 
no father to teach him to kill the deer, or 
to take scalps. See this girl; what young 
man will come to look for a wife in a lodge 
that has no head? There are more among 



my people in the Canadas, and the Killer of 
Deer will find as many mouths to feed as 
his heart can wish for.’ 

‘I tell you, woman,’ exclaimed Deer- 
slayer, whose imagination was far from 
seconding the appeal of the widow, and 
who began to grow restive under the vivid 
pictures she was drawing, ‘all this is noth¬ 
ing to me. People and kindred must take 
care of their own fatherless, leaving them 
that have no children to their own loneli¬ 
ness. As for me, I have no offspring, and I 
want no wife. Now, go away. Sumach; 
leave me in the hands of your chiefs; for 
my color, and gifts, and natur’ itself, cry 
out ag’in the idee of taking you for a wife.’ 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on the 
effect of this down-right refusal of the 
woman’s proposals. If there was anything 
like tenderness in her bosom,—and no 
woman was, probably, ever entirely with¬ 
out that feminine quality,—it all disap¬ 
peared at this plain announcement. Fury, 
rage, mortified pride, and a volcano of 
wrath, burst out at one explosion, convert¬ 
ing her into a sort of maniac, as it might be 
at the touch of a magician’s wand. Without 
deigning a reply in words, she made the 
arches of the forest ring with screams, and 
then flew forward at her victim, seizing him 
by the hair, which she appeared resolute to 
draw out by the roots. It was some time 
before her grasp could be loosened. For¬ 
tunately for the prisoner, her rage was 
blind, since his total helplessness left him 
entirely at her mercy; had it been better 
directed it might have proved fatal before 
any relief could have been offered. As it 
was, she did succeed in wrenching out two 
or three handfuls of hair, before the 
young men could tear her away from her 
victim. 

The insult that had been offered to the 
Sumach was deemed an insult to the whole 
tribe; not so much, however, on account 
of any respect that was felt for the woman, 
as on account of the honor of the Huron 
nation. Sumach, herself, was generally con¬ 
sidered to be as acid as the berrv from 
which she derived her name; and }.ow that 
her great supporters, her husband and 
brother, were both gone, few cared about 
concealing their aversion. Nevertheless, it 
had become a point of honor to punish 
the pale-face who disdained a Huron 
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woman, and more particularly one who 
coolly preferred death to relieving the tribe 
from the support of a widow and her chil¬ 
dren. The young men showed an impa¬ 
tience to begin to torture, that Rivenoak 
tmderstood; and as his elder associates 
manifested no disposition to permit any 
longer delay, he was compelled to give the 
signal for the infernal work to proceed. 

3 

‘ The ugly hear now minded not the stake^ 

Nor how the cruel mastiffs do him tear; 

The stag lay stilf unroused from the brake^ 
The foamy boar feared not the hunter* s spear: 
All thing was still in desert ^ bush^ and briar* 

LORD DORSET. 

It was one of the common expedients of 
the savages, on such occasions, to put the 
nerves of their victims to the severest 
proofs. On the other hand, it was a matter 
of Indian pride to betray no yielding to 
terror or pain; but for the prisoner to pro¬ 
voke his enemies to such acts of violence as 
would soonest produce death. Many a war¬ 
rior had been known to bring his own suf¬ 
ferings to a more speedy termination, by 
taunting reproaches and reviling language, 
when he found that his physical system was 
giving way under the agony of sufferings, 
produced by a hellish ingenuity, that 
might well eclipse all that has been said of 
the infernal devices of religious persecu¬ 
tion. This happy expedient of taking refuge 
from the ferocity of his foes in their pas¬ 
sions was denied Deerslayer, however, by 
his peculiar notions of the duty of a white 
man; and he had stoutly made up his mind 
to endure everything, in preference to dis¬ 
gracing his color. 

No sooner did the young men under¬ 
stand that they were at liberty to com¬ 
mence, than some of the boldest and most 
forward among them sprang into the arena, 
tomahawk in hand. Here they prepared to 
throw that dangerous weapon, the object 
being to strike the tree as near as possible 
to the victim’s head, without absolutely 
hitting him. This was so hazardous an ex¬ 
periment, that none but those who were 
known to be exceedingly expert with the 
weapon were allowed to enter the lists at 
all, lest an early death might interfere With 
the expected entertainment. In the truest 
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hands, it was seldom that the captive es¬ 
caped injury in these trials; and it often 
happened that death followed;, even when 
the blow was not premeditated. In the par¬ 
ticular case of our hero, Rivenoak and the 
older warriors were apprehensive that the 
example of the Panther’s fate might prove 
a motive with some fiery spirit, suddenly to 
sacrifice his conqueror, when the tempta¬ 
tion of effecting it in precisely the same 
manner, and possibly with the identical 
weapon with which the warrior had fallen, 
offered. This circumstance, of itself, ren¬ 
dered the ordeal of the tomahawk doubly 
critical for the Deerslayer. 

It would seem, however, that all who 
now entered what we shall call the lists, 
were more disposed to exhibit their own 
dexterity, than to resent the deaths of their 
comrades. Each prepared himself for the 
trial, with the feelings of rivalry rather than 
with the desire for vengeance; and for the 
first few minutes, the prisoner had little 
more connection with the result, than grew 
out of the interest that necessarily attached 
itself to a living target. The young men 
were eager, instead of being fierce, and 
Rivenoak thought he still saw signs of being 
able to save the life of the captive, when the 
vanity of the young men had been gratified; 
always admitting that it was not sacrificed 
to the delicate experiments that were about 
to be made. 

The first youth who presented himself 
for the trial, was called the Raven, having 
as yet had no opportunity of obtaining a 
more warlike sobriquet. He was remarkable 
for high pretension, rather than for skill or 
exploits; and those who knew his character 
thought the captive in imminent danger, 
when he took his stand, and poised the 
tomahawk. Nevertheless, the young man 
was good-natured, and no thought was 
uppermost in his mind other than the de¬ 
sire to make a better cast, than any of his 
fellows. Deerslayer got an inkling of this 
warrior’s want of reputation, by the in¬ 
junctions that he had received from the 
seniors; who, indeed, would have objected 
to his appearing in the arena at all, but for 
an influence derived from his father, an 
aged warrior of great merit who was then 
in the lodges of the tribe. Still, our hero 
maintained an appearance of self-posses- 
•ion. He had m^e up his mind that his 


hour was come, and it would have been a 
mercy, instead of a calamity, to fall by the 
unsteadiness of the first hand that was 
raised against him. After a suitable number 
of flourishes and gesticulations, that prom¬ 
ised much more than he could p)crform, the 
Raven let the tomahawk quit his hand. The 
weapon whirled through the air, with the 
usual evolutions, cut a chip from the sap- 
10 ling to which the prisoner was bound, 
within a few inches of his check, and stuck 
in a large oak that grew several yards be¬ 
hind him. This was decidedly a bad effort, 
and a common sneer proclaimed as much, 
to the great mortification of the young man. 
On the other hand, there was a general, but 
suppressed murmur of admiration at the 
steadiness with which the captive stood the 
trial. The head was the only part he could 
20 move, and this had been purposely left 
free, that the tormentors might have the 
amusement, and the tormented endure the 
shame, of dodging, and otherwise attempt¬ 
ing to avoid the blows. Deerslayer dis¬ 
appointed these hopes, by a command of 
nerve that rendered his whole body as im¬ 
movable as the tree to which it was bound. 
Nor did he even adopt the natural and 
usual expedient of shutting his eyes; the 
firmest and oldest warrior of the red-men 
never having more disdainfully denied him¬ 
self this advantage, under similar circum¬ 
stances. 

The Raven had no sooner made his 
unsuccessful and puerile effort, than he 
was succeeded by Ic Daim-Mose, or the 
Moose; a middle-aged warrior, who was 
particularly skilful in the use of the toma¬ 
hawk, and from whose attempt the specta¬ 
tors confidently looked for gratification. 
This man had none of the good-nature of 
the Raven, but he would gladly have sacri¬ 
ficed the captive to his hatred of the pale¬ 
faces generally, were it not for the greater 
interest he felt in his own success as one 
particularly skilful in the use of this 
weapon. He took his stand quietly, but 
with an air of confidence, poised his little 
axe but a single instant, advanced a foot 
with a quick motion, and threw. Deerslayer 
saw the keen instrument whirling towards 
him, and believed all was over; still he was 
not touched. The tomahawk had actually 
boimd the head of the captive to the tree, 
by carrying before it some of his hair; 
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having buried itself deep beneath the soft 
bark. A general yell expressed the delight 
of the spectators^ and the Moose felt his 
heart soften a little towards the prisoner, 
whose steadiness of nerve alone enabled 
him to give this evidence of his consum¬ 
mate skill. 

Le Daim-Mose was succeeded by the 
Bounding Boy, or le Gargon qui Bondi, 
who came leaping into the circle like a lo 
hound, or a goat at play. This was one of 
those elastic youths whose muscles seemed 
always in motion, and who either affected, 
or who from habit was actually unable to 
move in any other manner, than by show¬ 
ing the antics just mentioned. Nevertheless 
he was both brave and skilful, and had 
gained the respect of his people by deeds 
in war as well as success in the hunts. A far 
nobler name would long since have fallen 20 
to liis share, had not a Frenchman of rank 
inadvertently given him this sobriquet, 
which he religiously preserved as coming 
from his great father, who lived beyond the 
wide salt lake. The Bounding Boy skipped 
about in front of the captive, menacing him 
with his tomahawk, now on one side and 
now on another, and then again in front, in 
the vain hope of being able to extort some 
sign of fear by this parade of danger. At 30 
length Deerslayer’s patience became ex¬ 
hausted by all this mummery, and he spoke 
for the first time since the trial had actually 
commenced. 

‘Throw away, Huron!’ he cried, ‘or your 
tomahawk will forget its ar’n’d. Why do 
you keep loping about like a fa’a’n that’s 
showing its dam how well it can skip, when 
you’re a warrior grown yourself, and a war¬ 
rior grown defies you and all your silly 40 
antics? Throw, or the Huron gals will 
laugh in your face.’ 

Although not intended to produce such 
an effect, the last words aroused the 
‘Bounding’ warrior to fury. The same 
nervous excitability which rendered him so 
active in his person, made it difficult to 
repress his feelings, and the words were 
scarcely past the lips of the speaker than 
the tomahawk left the hand of the Indian. 50 
Nor was it cast without good-will, and a 
fierce determination to slay. Had the in¬ 
tention been less deadly, the danger might 
have been greater. The aim was imcertain, 
and the weapon glanced near the cheek of 


the captive, slightly cutting the shoulder in 
its evolutions. This was the first instance in 
which any other object, than that of terrify¬ 
ing the prisoner, and of displaying skill had 
been manifested; and the Bounding Boy 
was immediately led from the arena, and 
was warmly rebuked for his intemperate 
haste, which had come so near defeating all 
the hopes of the band. 

To this irritable person succeeded sev¬ 
eral other young warriors, who not only 
hurled the tomahawk but who cast the 
knife, a far more dangerous experiment, 
with reckless indifference; yet they always 
manifested a skill that prevented any injury 
to the captive. Several times Deerslayer 
was grazed, but in no instance did he re¬ 
ceive what might be termed a wound. The 
unflinching firmness with which he faced 
his assailants, more especially in the sort 
of rally with which this trial terminated, 
excited a profound respect in the specta¬ 
tors; and when the chiefs announced that 
the prisoner had well withstood the trials of 
the knife and the tomahawk, there was not 
a single individual in the band who really 
felt any hostility towards him, with the 
exception of Sumach and the Boimding 
Boy. These two discontented spirits got 
together, it is true, feeding each other’s 
ire; but, as yet, their malignant feelings 
were confined very much to themselves, 
though there existed the danger that the 
others, ere long, could not fail to be excited 
by their own efforts into that demoniacal 
state which usually accompanied all similar 
scenes among the red-men. 

Rivenoak now told his people that the 
pale-face had proved himself to be a man. 
He might live with the Delawares, but he 
had not been made woman with that tribe. 
He wished to know whether it was the de¬ 
sire of the Hurons to proceed any further. 
Even the gentlest of the females, however, 
had received too much satisfaction in the 
late trials to forego their expectations of a 
gratifying exhibition; and there was but one 
voice in the request to proceed. The politic 
chief, who had some such desire to receive 
so celebrated a hunter into his tribe as a 
European minister has to desire a new and 
available means of taxation, sought every 
plausible means of arresting the trial in sea¬ 
son; for he well knew, if permitted to go far 
enough to arouse the more ferocious pas- 
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sions of the tormentors, it would be as easy 
to dam the waters of the great lakes of his 
own region as to attempt to arrest them in 
their bloody career. He therefore called 
four or five of the best marksmen to him, 
and bid them put the captive to the proof of 
the rifle, while, at the same time, he cau¬ 
tioned them touching the necessity of their 
maintaining their own credit, by the closest 
attention to the manner of exhibiting their 10 
skill. 

When Deerslayer saw the chosen war¬ 
riors step into the circle, with their arms 
prepared for service, he felt some such re¬ 
lief as the miserable sufferer, who has long 
endured the agonies of disease, feels at the 
certain approach of death. Any trifling vari¬ 
ance in the aim of this formidable weapon 
would prove fatal; since, the head being the 
target, or rather the point it was desired to 20 
graze without injury, an inch or two of dif¬ 
ference in the line of projection, must at 
once determine the question of life or death. 

In the torture by the rifle there was none 
of the latitude permitted that appeared in 
the case of even Gesler’s apple, a hair’s- 
breadth being, in fact, the utmost limits that 
an expert marksman would allow himself 
on an occasion like this. Victims were fre¬ 
quently shot through the head by too eager 30 
or unskilful hands; and it often occurred 
that, exasperated by the fortitude and 
taunts of the prisoner, death was dealt in¬ 
tentionally in a moment of ungovernable 
irritation. All this Deerslayer well knew, for 
it was in relating the traditions of such 
scenes as well as of the battles and victories 
of their people, that the old men beguiled 
the long winter evenings in their cabins. He 
now fully expected the end of his career, 40 
and experienced a sort of melancholy pleas¬ 
ure in the idea that he was to fall by a 
weapon as much beloved as the rifle, A 
slight interruption, however, took place be¬ 
fore the business was allowed to proceed. 

Hetty Hutter witnessed all that passed, 
and the scene at first had pressed upon her 
feeble mind in a way to paralyze it entirely; 
but by this time she had rallied, and was 
growing indignant at the unmerited suffer- 50 
ing the Indians were inflicting on her friend. 
Though timid, and shy as the young of the 
deer, on so many occasions, this right¬ 
feeling girl was always intrepid in the cause 
of humanity; the lessons of her mother. 


and the impulses of her own heart,—per¬ 
haps we might say the promptings of that 
imseen and pure spirit that seemed ever to 
watch over and direct her actions—uniting 
to keep down the apprehensions of woman, 
and to impel her to be bold and resolute. 
She now appeared in the circle, gentle, 
feminine, even bashful in mien, as usual, 
but earnest in her words and countenance, 
speaking like one who knew herself to be 
sustained by the high authority of God. 

‘Why do you torment Deerslayer, red- 
men?’ she asked. ‘What has he done that 
you trifle with his life; who has given you 
the right to be his judges? Suppose one of 
your knives or tomahawks had hit him; 
what Indian among you all could cure the 
wound you would make? Besides, in harm¬ 
ing Deerslayer, you injure your own friend; 
when father and Hurry Harry came after 
your scalps, he refused to be of the party, 
and stayed in the canoe by himself. You are 
tormenting your friend in tormenting this 
young man!’ 

The Hurons listened with grave atten¬ 
tion, and one among them, who understood 
English, translated what had been said into 
their native tongue. As soon as Rivenoak 
was made acquainted with the purport of 
her address, he answered it in his own dia¬ 
lect; the interpreter conveying it to the girl 
in English. 

‘My daughter is very welcome to speak,’ 
said the stern old orator, using gentle in¬ 
tonations, and smiling as kindly as if ad¬ 
dressing a child—‘the Hurons arc glad to 
hear her voice; they listen to what she says. 
The Great Spirit often speaks to men with 
such tongues. This time her eyes have not 
been open wide enough to see all that has 
happened. Deerslayer did not come for our 
scalps, that is true; why did he not come? 
Here they are, on our heads; the warlocks 
are ready to be taken hold of; a bold enemy 
ought to stretch out his hand to seize them. 
The Iroquois are too great a nation to pim- 
ish men that take scalps. What they do them¬ 
selves, they like to see others do. Let my 
daughter look around her, and count my 
warriors. Had I as many hands as four war¬ 
riors, their fingers would be fewer than my 
people, when they came into your hunting- 
grounds. Now, a whole hand is missing. 
Where are the fingers? Two have been cut 
off by this pale-face; my Hurons wish to see 
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if he did this by means of a stout heart, or 
by treachery; like a skulking fox, or like a 
leaping panther.’ 

‘You know yourself, Huron, how one of 
them fell. I saw it, and you all saw it, too. 
’Twas too bloody to look at; but it was not 
Deerslayer’s fault. Your warrior sought his 
life, and he defended himself. I don’t know 
whether the good book says that it was 
right, but all men will do that. Come, if you lo 
want to know which of you can shoot best, 
give Deerslayer a rifle, and then you will 
find how much more expert he is than any 
of your warriors; yes, than all of them 
together!’ 

Could one have looked upon such a scene 
with indifference, he would have been 
amused at the gravity with which the sav¬ 
ages listened to the translation of this unu¬ 
sual request. No taunt, no smile mingled 20 
with their surprise; for Hetty had a charac¬ 
ter and manner too saintly to subject her 
infirmity to the mockings of the rude and 
ferocious. On the contrary, she was an¬ 
swered with respectful attention. 

‘My daughter does not always talk like a 
chief at a council-fire,’ returned Rivenoak, 

‘or she would not have said this. Two of my 
warriors have fallen by the blows of our 
prisoner; their grave is too small to hold a 30 
third. The Hurons do not like to crowd 
their dead. If there is another spirit about 
to set out for the far-off world, it must not 
be the spirit of a Huron; it must be the 
spirit of a pale-face. Go, daughter, and sit 
by Sumach, who is in grief; let the Huron 
warriors show how well they can shoot; let 
the pale-face show how little he cares for 
their bullets.’ 

Hetty’s mind was unequal to a sustained 40 
discussion, and, accustomed to defer to the 
directions of her seniors, she did as told, 
seating herself passively on a log by the side 
of the Sumach, and averting her face from 
the painful scene that was occurring within 
the circle. 

The warriors, as soon as this interruption 
had ceased, resumed their places, and again 
prepared to exhibit their skill, as there was 
a double object in view, that of putting the 50 
constancy of the captive to the proof, and 
that of showing how steady were the hands 
of the marksmen imder circumstances of 
excitement. The distance was small, and, in 
one sense, safe. But in diminishing the dis¬ 
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tance taken by the tormentors, the trial to 
the nerves of the captive was essentially in¬ 
creased. The face of Deerslayer, indeed, 
was just removed sufficiently from the ends 
of the guns to escape the effects of the flash, 
and his steady eye was enabled to look di¬ 
rectly into their mu2zles, as it might be, in 
anticipation of the fatal messenger that was 
to issue from each. The cunning Hurons 
well knew this fact; and scarce one levelled 
his piece without first causing it to point as 
near as possible at the forehead of the pris¬ 
oner, in the hope that his fortitude would 
fail him, and that the band would enjoy the 
triumph of seeing a victim quail under their 
ingenious cruelty. Nevertheless, each of the 
competitors was still careful not to injure; 
the disgrace of striking prematurely being 
second only to that of failing altogether in 
attaining the object. Shot after shot was 
made; all the bullets coming in close proxi¬ 
mity to the Deerslayer’s head, without 
touching it. Still no one could detect even 
the twitching of a muscle on the part of 
the captive, or the slightest winking of an 
eye. This indomitable resolution, which so 
much exceeded every thing of its kind that 
any present had before witnessed, might be 
referred to three distinct causes. The first 
was resignation to his fate, blended with 
natural steadiness of deportment; for our 
hero had calmly made up his mind that he 
must die, and preferred this mode to any 
other; the second was his great familiarity 
with this particular weapon, which deprived 
it of all the terror that is usually connected 
with the mere form of the danger; and the 
third was this familiarity carried out in 
practice, to a degree so nice as to enable the 
intended victim to tell, within an inch, the 
precise spot where each bullet must strike, 
for he calculated its range by looking in at 
the bore of the piece. So exact was Deer¬ 
slayer’s estimation of the line of fire, that 
his pride of feeling finally got the better of 
his resignation, and, when five or six had 
discharged their bullets into the tree, he 
could not refrain from expressing his con¬ 
tempt at their want of hand and eye. 

‘You may call this shooting, Mingos,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘but we’ve squaws among the 
Delawares, and I’ve known Dutch gals on 
the Mohawk, that could outdo your greatest 
indivors. Ondo these arms of mine, put a 
rifle in my hands, and I’ll pin the thinnest 
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warlock in your party to any tree you can 
show me; and this at a hundred yards; ay, or 
at two hundred, if the object can be seen, 
nineteen shots in twenty; or for that matter, 
twenty in twenty, if the piece is creditable 
and trusty!’ 

A low menacing murmur followed this 
cool taunt; the ire of the warriors kindled at 
listening to such a reproach from one who 
so far disdained their efforts as to refuse 
even to wink, when a rifle was discharged as 
near his face as could be done without 
burning it. Rivenoak perceived that the 
moment was critical, and still retaining his 
hope of adopting so noted a himter into his 
tribe, the politic old chief interposed in 
time, probably, to prevent an immediate re¬ 
sort to that portion of the torture which 
must necessarily have produced death, 
through extreme bodily suffering, if in no 
other manner. Moving into the centre of 
the irritated group, he addressed them with 
his usual wily logic and plausible manner, 
at once suppressing the fierce movement 
that had commenced. 

T see how it is,’ he said. ‘We have been 
like the pale-faces when they fasten their 
doors at night, out of fear of the red-man. 
They use so many bars, that the fire comes 
and burns them before they can get out. 
We have bound the Deerslayer too tight; 
the thongs keep his limbs from shaking, 
and his eyes from shutting. Loosen him; 
let us see what his own body is really 
made of.’ 

It is often the case, when we are thwarted 
in a cherished scheme, that any expedient, 
however unlikely to succeed, is gladly re¬ 
sorted to, in preference to a total abandon¬ 
ment of the project. So it was with the 
Hurons. The proposal of the chief found 
instant favor; and several hands were im¬ 
mediately at work, cutting and tearing the 
ropes of bark from the body of our hero. In 
half a minute, Deerslayer stood as free from 
bonds, as when, an hour before, he had com¬ 
menced his flight on the side of the moun¬ 
tain. Some little time was necessary that he 
should recover the use of his limbs, the cir¬ 
culation of the blood having been checked 
by the tightness of the ligatures; and this 
was accorded to him by the politic Riven- 
oak, under the pretence that his body would 
be more Hkely to submit to apprehension, if 
its true tone were restored; though really 


with a view to give time to the fierce pas¬ 
sions which had been awakened in the 
bosoms of his young men, to subside. This 
ruse succeeded; and Deerslayer, by rubbing 
his limbs, stamping his feet, and moving 
about, soon regained the circulation;—^re¬ 
covering all his physical powers, as effectu¬ 
ally as if nothing had occurred to disturb 
them. 

lo It is seldom men think of death in the 
pride of their health and strength. So it was 
with Deerslayer. Having been helplessly 
bound, and, as he had every reason to sup¬ 
pose, so lately on the very verge of the other 
world, to find himself so unexpectedly lib¬ 
erated, in possession of his strength, and 
with a full command of limb, acted on him 
like a sudden restoration to life, reanimat¬ 
ing hopes that he had once absolutely aban- 
20 doned. From that instant all his plans 
changed. In this, he simply obeyed a law of 
nature; for while we have wished to repre¬ 
sent our hero as being resigned to his fate, 
it has been far from our intention to repre¬ 
sent him as anxious to die. From the instant 
that his buoyancy of feeling revived, his 
thoughts were keenly bent on the various 
projects that presented themselves as modes 
of evading the designs of his enemies; and 
30 he again became the quick-witted, ingen¬ 
ious, and determined woodsman, alive to all 
his own powers and resources. The change 
was so great that his mind resumed its elas¬ 
ticity; and no longer thinking of submission, 
it dwelt only on the devices of the sort of 
warfare in which he was engaged. 

As soon as Deerslayer was released, the 
band divided itself in a circle around him, 
in order to hedge him in; and the desire to 
40 break down his spirit grew in them, pre¬ 
cisely as they saw proofs of the difficulty 
there would be in subduing it. The honor 
of the band was now involved in the issue; 
and even the sex lost all its sympathy with 
suffering, in the desire to save the reputa¬ 
tion of the tribe. The voices of the girls, soft 
and melodious as nature had made them, 
were heard mingling with the menaces of 
the men; and the wrongs of Sumach sud- 
50 denly assumed the character of injuries in¬ 
flicted on every Huron female. Yielding to 
this rising tumult, the men drew back a lit¬ 
tle, signifying to the females that they left 
the captive for a time in their hands; it be¬ 
ing a common practice, on such occasions, 
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for the women to endeavor to throw the 
victim into a rage by their taunts and revil- 
ingSj and then to turn him suddenly over to 
the men in a state of mind that was little 
favorable to resisting the agony of bodily 
suffering. Nor was this party without the 
proper instruments for effecting such a pur¬ 
pose. Sumach had a notoriety as a scold; 
and one or two crones, like the She Bear, 
had come out with the party, most probably 
as the conservators of its decency and moral 
discipline; such things occurring in savage 
as well as civilized life. It is unnecessary to 
repeat all that ferocity and ignorance could 
invent for such a purpose; the only differ¬ 
ence between this outbreaking of feminine 
anger, and a similar scene among ourselves, 
consisting in the figures of speech and the 
epithets; the Huron women calling their 
prisoner by the names of the lower and 
least respected animals that were known to 
themselves. 

But Deer slayer’s mind was too much oc¬ 
cupied to permit him to be disturbed by the 
abuse of excited hags; and their rage neces¬ 
sarily increasing with his indifference, as 
his indifference increased with their rage, 
the furies soon rendered themselves impo¬ 
tent by their own excesses. Perceiving that 
the attempt was a complete failure, the war¬ 
riors interfered to put a stop to this scene; 
and this so much the more, because prepa¬ 
rations were now seriously making for the 
commencement of the real tortures, or that 
which would put the fortitude of the suf¬ 
ferer to the test of severe bodily pain. A 
sudden and unlooked-for announcement, 
that proceeded from one of the look-outs, a 
boy of ten or twelve years old, however, put 
a momentary check to the whole proceed¬ 
ings. As this interruption has a close con¬ 
nection with the denouement of our story, it 
shall be given in a separate chapter. 

4 

^So deem^st thou —^50 each mortal deems 
Of that which is from that which seems; 

But other harvest here 
Than that which peasants scythe demands^ 
Was gathered in by sterner hands^ 

With bayonet, blade, and spear.^ 

SCOTT. 

7t exceeded Deerslayer’s power to ascer¬ 
tain whar had produced the sudden pause 


in the movements of his enemies, until 
the fact was revealed in the due course of 
events. He perceived that much agitation 
prevailed among the women in particular, 
while the warriors rested on their arms, in 
a sort of dignified expectation. It was plain 
no alarm was excited, though it was not 
equally apparent that a friendly occurrence 
produced the delay. Rivenoak was evidently 
lo apprised of all, and by a gesture of his arm 
he appeared to direct the circle to remain 
unbroken, and for each person to await the 
issue in the situation he, or she, then occu¬ 
pied. It required but a minute or two to 
bring an explanation of this singular and 
mysterious pause, which was soon termi¬ 
nated by the appearance of Judith, on the 
exterior of the line of bodies, and her 
ready admission within its circle. 

20 If Deerslayer was startled by this unex¬ 
pected arrival, well knowing that the quick¬ 
witted girl could claim none of that exemp¬ 
tion from the penalties of captivity, that 
was so cheerfully accorded to her feeble¬ 
minded sister, he was equally astonished at 
the guise in which she came. All her ordi¬ 
nary forest attire, neat and becoming as 
this usually was, had been laid aside for the 
brocade, that has been already mentioned, 
30 and which had once before wrought so 
great and magical an effect in her appear¬ 
ance. Nor was this all. Accustomed to see 
the ladies of the garrison, in the formal, gala 
attire of the day, and familiar with the more 
critical niceties of these matters, the girl 
had managed to complete her dress, in a 
way to leave nothing strikingly defective in 
its details, or even to betray an incongruity 
that would have been detected by one prac- 
40 tised in the mysteries of the toilet. Head, 
feet, arms, hands, bust, and drapery, were 
all in harmony, as female attire was then 
deemed attractive and harmonious; and the 
end she aimed at, that of imposing on the 
uninstructed senses of the savages, by caus¬ 
ing them to believe their guest was a woman 
of rank and importance, might well have 
succeeded with those whose habits had 
taught them to discriminate between per- 
^ sons. Judith, in addition to her rare native 
beauty, had a singular grace of person, and 
her mother had imparted enough of her 
own deportment, to prevent any striking or 
offensive vulgarity of manner; so that, sooth 
to say, the gorgeous dress might have been 
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worse bestowed in nearly every particular. 
Had it been displayed in a capital^ a thou¬ 
sand might have worn it, before one could 
have been found to do more credit to its gay 
colors, glossy satins, and rich laces, than 
the beautiful creature whose person it now 
aided to adorn. 

The effect of such an apparition had not 
been miscalculated. The instant Judith 
found herself within the circle, she was, in a 
degree, compensated for the fearful per¬ 
sonal risk she ran, by the unequivocal sen¬ 
sation of surprise and admiration produced 
by her appearance. The grim old warriors 
uttered their favorite exclamation, ‘Hugh!’ 
The younger men were still more sensibly 
overcome, and even the women were not 
backward in letting open manifestations of 
pleasure escape them. It was seldom that 
these untutored children of the forest had 
ever seen any white female above the com¬ 
monest sort, and, as to dress, never before 
had so much splendor shone before their 
eyes. The gayest uniforms of both French 
and English seemed dull, compared with 
the lustre of the brocade; and while the rare 
personal beauty of the wearer added to the 
effect produced by its hues, the attire did 
not fail to adorn that beauty in a way wliich 
surpassed even the hopes of its wearer. 
Deerslayer himself was astounded, and this 
quite as much by the brilliant picture the 
girl presented, as at the indifference to con¬ 
sequences with which she had braved the 
danger of the step she had taken. Under 
such circumstances, all waited for the vis¬ 
itor to explain her object, which to most of 
the spectators seemed as inexplicable as her 
appearance. 

‘Which of these warriors is the principal 
chief?’ demanded Judith of Deerslayer, as 
soon as she found it was expected that she 
should open the communication; ‘my er¬ 
rand is too important to be delivered to any 
of inferior rank. First explain to the Hurons 
what I say; then give an answer to the ques¬ 
tion I have put.’ 

Deerslayer quietly complied, his auditors 
greedily listening to the interpretation of 
the first words that fell from so extraordi¬ 
nary a vision. The demand seemed per¬ 
fectly in character for one who had every 
appearance of an exalted rank herself. Riv- 
cno^^k gave an appropriate reply, by pre¬ 
senting himself before his fair visitor in a 


way to leave no doubt that he was entitled 
to all the consideration he claimed. 

‘I can believe this, Huron,’ resumed Ju¬ 
dith, enacting her assumed part with a 
steadiness and dignity that did credit to her 
powers of imitation, for she strove to im¬ 
part to her manner the condescending cour¬ 
tesy she had once observed in the wife of a 
general officer at a similar, though a more 
10 amicable scene: ‘I can believe you to be the 
principal person of this party; I see in your 
countenance the marks of thought and re¬ 
flection. To you, then, I must make my 
communication. ’ 

‘Let the Flower of the Woods speak,’ re¬ 
turned the old chief, courteously, as soon as 
her address had been translated so that all 
might understand it. ‘If her words are as 
pleasant as her looks, they will never quit 
20 my ears; I shall hear them long after the 
winter in Canada has killed the flowers, and 
frozen all the speeches of summer.’ 

This admiration was grateful to one con¬ 
stituted like Judith, and it contributed to 
aid her self-possession, quite as much as it 
fed her vanity. Smiling involuntarily, or in 
spite of her wish to seem reserved, she pro¬ 
ceeded in her plot. 

‘Now, Huron,’ she continued, ‘listen to 
30 my words. Your eyes tell you that I am no 
common woman. I will not say I am the 
queen of this country; she is afar off, in a 
distant land; but under our gracious mon- 
archs there are many degrees of rank: one 
of these I fill. What that rank is precisely, it 
is unnecessary for me to say, since you 
would not understand it. For that informa¬ 
tion you must trust your eyes. You see what 
I am; you must feel that in listening to my 
40 words, you listen to one who can be your 
friend or your enemy, as you treat her.’ 

This was well uttered, with a due atten¬ 
tion to manner and a steadiness of tone 
that was really surprising, considering all 
the circumstances of the case. It was well, 
though simply rendered into the Indian 
dialect, too, and it was received with a re¬ 
spect and gravity that augured favorably 
for the girl’s success. But Indian thought 
50 is not easily traced to its sources. Judith 
waited with anxiety to hear the answer, 
filled with hope even while she doubted. 
Rivenoak was a ready speaker, and he an¬ 
swered as promptly as comported with the 
notions of Indian decorum; that peculiar 
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people seeming to think a short delay re¬ 
spectful, inasmuch as it manifests that the 
words already heard have been duly 
weighed. 

‘My daughter is handsomer than the wild 
roses of Ontario; her voice is pleasant to the 
ear as the song of the wren/ answered the 
cautious and wily chief, who of all the band 
stood alone in not being fully imposed on 
by the magnificent and unusual appearance lo 
of Judith; but who distrusted even while he 
wondered: ‘the humming bird is not much 
larger than the bee; yet its feathers are as 
gay as the tail of the peacock. The Great 
Spirit sometimes puts very bright clothes 
on very little animals. Still, He covers the 
moose with coarse hair. These things are 
beyond the understanding of poor Indians, 
who can only comprehend what they see 
and hear. No doubt my daughter has a 20 
very large wigwam, somewhere about the 
lake; the Hurons have not found it, on ac¬ 
count of their ignorance?’ 

‘I have told you, chief, that it would be 
useless to state my rank and residence, inas¬ 
much as you would not comprehend them. 
You must trust to your eyes for this know¬ 
ledge; what red-man is there that cannot 
see? This blanket that I wear is not the 
blanket of a common squaw; these orna- 30 
ments are such as the wives and daughters 
of chiefs only appear in. Now, listen and 
hear why I have come alone among your 
people, and hearken to the errand that has 
brought me here. The Yengeese have 
young men as well as the Hurons; and 
plenty of them, too; this you well know.’ 

‘The Yengeese are as plenty as the leaves 
on the trees! This every Huron knows and 
feels.’ 40 

‘I understand you, chief. Had I brought 
a party with me, it might have caused trou¬ 
ble. My young men and your young men 
would have looked angrily at each other; 
especially had my young men seen that 
pale-face bound for the tortures. He is a 
great himter, and is much loved by all the 
garrisons, far and near. There would have 
been blows about him, and the trail of the 
Iroquois back to the Canadas would have 50 
been marked with blood.’ 

‘There is so much blood on it now,’ re¬ 
turned the chief, gloomily, ‘that it blinds 
our eyes. My young men see that it is all 
Huron.’ 
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‘No doubt; and more Huron blood would 
be spilt, had I come surrounded with pale¬ 
faces. I have heard of Rivenoak, and have 
thought it would be better to send him back 
in peace to his village, that he might leave 
his women and children behind him; if he 
then wished to come for our scalps, we 
would meet him. He loves animals made of 
ivory, and little rifles. See; I have brought 
some with me to show him. I am his friend. 
When he has packed up these things among 
his goods, he will start for his village, before 
any of my young men can overtake him; 
and then he will show his people in Canada 
what riches they can come to seek, now that 
our great fathers, across the salt lake, have 
sent each other the war-hatchet. I will lead 
back with me this great hunter, of whom I 
have need to keep my house in venison.’ 

Judith, who was sufficiently familiar with 
Indian phraseology, endeavored to ex¬ 
press her ideas in the sententious manner 
common to those people; and she succeeded 
even beyond her own expectations. Deer- 
slayer did her full justice in the translation, 
and this so much the more readily, since 
the girl carefully abstained from uttering 
any direct untruth; a homage she paid to 
the young man’s known aversion to false¬ 
hood, which he deemed a meanness alto¬ 
gether unworthy of a white man’s gifts. The 
offering of the two remaining elephants, 
and of the pistols already mentioned, one of 
which was aU the worse for the recent acci¬ 
dent, produced a lively sensation among the 
Hurons generally, though Rivenoak re¬ 
ceived it coldly, notwithstanding the de¬ 
light with which he had first discovered the 
probable existence of a creature with two 
tails. In a word, this cool and sagacious sav¬ 
age was not so easily imposed on as his fol¬ 
lowers; and with a sentiment of honor, 
that half the civilized world would have 
deemed supererogatory, he declined the ac¬ 
ceptance of a bribe that he felt no disposi¬ 
tion to earn by a compliance with the do¬ 
nor’s wishes. 

‘Let my daughter keep her two-tailed 
hog to eat when venison is scarce,’ he drily 
answered, ‘and the little gun, which has two 
muzzles. The Hurons will kill deer when 
they are hungry; and they have long rifles 
to fight with. This htmter cannot quit my 
young men now; they wish to know if he is 
as stout-hearted as he boasts himself to be.’ 
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‘That I deny, Huron,’ interrupted Deer- 
slayer, with warmth; ‘yes, that I downright 
deny, as ag’in truth and reason. No man 
has heard me boasts and no man shall, 
though ye flay me alive, and then roast the 
quivering flesh, with your own infarnal de¬ 
vices and cruelties! I may be humble, and 
misfortunate, and your prisoner; but I’m 
no boaster, by my very gifts.’ 

‘My young pale-face boasts he is no 
boaster,’ returned the crafty chief; ‘he 
must be right. I hear a strange bird singing. 
It has very rich feathers. No Huron ever 
before saw such feathers. They will be 
ashamed to go back to their village, and tell 
their people that they let their prisoner go 
on account of the song of this strange bird, 
and not be able to give the name of the bird. 
They do not know how to say whether it is 
a wren or a cat-bird. This would be a great 
disgrace; my young men would not be al¬ 
lowed to travel in the woods, without tak¬ 
ing their mothers with them to tell them 
the names of the birds.’ 

‘You can ask my name of your prisoner,’ 
returned the girl. ‘It is Judith; and there is 
a great deal of the history of Judith in the 
pale-face’s best book, the Bible. If I am a 
bird of fine feathers, I have also my name.’ 

‘No,’ answered the wily Huron, be¬ 
traying the artifice he had so long practised, 
by speaking in English, with tolerable accu¬ 
racy; ‘I not ask prisoner. He tired; he want 
rest. I ask my daughrer, with feeble-mind. 
She speak truth. Come here, daughter; you 
answer. Yowr name, Hetty?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what they call me,’ returned 
the girl; ‘though it’s written Esther, in the 
Bible.’ 

‘He write him in Bible, too? All write in 
Bible. No matter—^what her name?’ 

‘That’s Judith, and it’s so written in the 
Bible, though father sometimes called her 
Jude. That’s my sister Judith, Thomas 
Hutter’s daughter—Thomas Hutter, whom 
you called the Muskrat; though he was no 
muskrat, but a man, like yourselves—he 
lived in a house on the water, and that was 
enough fot you? 

A smile of triumph gleamed on the hard- 
wrinkled coimtenance of the chief, when he 
fornid how completely his appeal to the 
truth-loving Hetty had succeeded. As for 
Judith herself, the moment her sister was 
questioned, she saw that all was lost; for no 


sign, or even entreaty, could have induced 
the right-feeling girl to utter a falsehood. 
To attempt to impose a daughter of the 
Muskrat on the savages, as a princess or a 
great lady, she knew would be idle; and 
she saw her bold and ingenious expedient 
for liberating the captive fail, through one 
of the simplest and most natural causes that 
could be imagined. She turned her eye on 
Deerslayer, therefore, as if imploring him 
to interfere, to save them both. 

‘It will not do, Judith,’ said the young 
man, in answer to this appeal, which he 
understood, though he saw its uselessness; 
‘it will not do. ’Twas a bold idee, and fit 
for a general’s lady; but yonder Mingo—’ 
Rivenoak had withdrawn to a little dis¬ 
tance, and was out of ear-shot—‘but yonder 
Mingo is an oncommon man, and not to bo 
deceived by any urmat’ral sarcumventions. 
Things must come afore him in their right 
order to draw a cloud afore his eyes! ’Twas 
too much to attempt making him fancy 
that a queen or a great lady lived in these 
mountains; and no doubt he thinks the fine 
clothes you wear are some of the plunder 
of your own father—or, at least, of him 
who once passed for your father; as quite 
likely it was, if aU they say is true.’ 

‘At all events, Deerslayer, my presence 
here will save you for a time. They will 
hardly attempt torturing you before my 
face!’ 

‘Why not, Judith? Do you think they will 
treat a woman of the pale-faces more ten¬ 
derly than they treat their own? It’s true 
that your sex will most likely save you from 
the torments, but it will not save your 
liberty, and may not save your scalp. I wish 
you hadn’t come, my good Judith; it can 
do no good to me, while it may do great 
harm to yourself.’ 

‘I can share your fate,’ the girl answered, 
with generous enthusiasm. ‘They shall not 
injure you while I stand by, if in my power 
to prevent it—^besides-’ 

‘Besides what, Judith? What means have 
you to stop Injin cruelty, or to avart Injin 
deviltries?’ 

‘None, perhaps, Deerslayer,’ answered 
the girl, with firmness; ‘but I can suffer 
with my friends—die with them if neces¬ 
sary,’ 

‘Ah! Judith—suffer you may; but die you 
will not until the Lord’s time shall come. 
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It^s little likely that one of your sex and 
beauty will meet with a harder fate than to 
become the wife of a chief, if indeed your 
white inclinations can stoop to match with 
an Injin. ’Twould have been better had 
you stayed in the ark, or the castle:—but 
what has been done, is done. You was 
about to say something, when you stopped 
at “besides”?’ 

‘It might not be safe to mention it here, lo 
Deerslayer,’ the girl hurriedly answered, 
moving past him carelessly, that she might 
speak in a low tone; ‘half an hour is all in 
all to us. None of your friends are idle.’ 

The hunter replied merely by a grateful 
look. Then he turned towards his enemies, 
as if ready again to face the torments. A 
short consultation had passed among the 
elders of the band, and by this time they 
also were prepared with their decision. The 20 
merciful purpose of Rivenoak had been 
much weakened by the artifice of Judith, 
which, failing of its real object, was likely 
to produce results the very opposite of 
those she had anticipated. This was natu¬ 
ral; the feeling being aided by the resent¬ 
ment of an Indian, who foimd how near he 
had been to becoming the dupe of an inex¬ 
perienced girl. By this time Judith’s real 
character was fully understood—the wide- 30 
spread reputation of her beauty contrib¬ 
uted to the exposure. As for the unusual 
attire, it was confounded with the pro¬ 
found mystery of the animals with two 
tails, and, for the moment, lost its influ¬ 
ence. 

When Rivenoak, therefore, faced the cap¬ 
tive again, it was with an altered counte¬ 
nance.. He had abandoned the wish of 
saving him, and was no longer disposed to 40 
retard the more serious part of the torture. 
This change of sentiment was, in effect, 
communicated to the yoimg men, who 
were already eagerly engaged in making 
their preparations for the contemplated 
scene. Fragments of dried wood were 
rapidly collected near the sapling—the 
splinters which it was intended to thrust 
into the flesh of the victim, previously to 
lighting, were all collected, and the thongs 50 
were already produced that were again to 
bind him to the tree. All this was done in 
profound silence, Judith watching every 
movement with breathless expectation, 
while Deerslayer himself stood seemingly 


as unmoved as one of the pines of the hills. 
When the warriors advanced to bind him, 
however, the young man glanced at Judith, 
as if to inquire whether resistance or sub¬ 
mission were most advisable. By a signifi¬ 
cant gesture she counselled the last; and, in 
a minute, he was once more fastened to the 
tree, a helpless object of any insult or 
wrong that might be offered. So eagerly 
did every one now act, that nothing was 
said. The fire was immediately lighted in 
the pile, and the end of all was anxiously 
expected. 

It was not the intention of the Hurons 
absolutely to destroy the life of their vic¬ 
tim by means of fire. They designed merely 
to put his physical fortitude to the severest 
proofs it could endure short of that ex¬ 
tremity. In the end, they fully intended to 
carry his scalp with them into their village, 
but it was their wish first to break down his 
resolution, and to reduce him to the level 
of a complaining sufferer. With this view, 
the pile of brush and branches had been 
placed at a proper distance, or one at which 
it was thought the heat would soon become 
intolerable, though it might not be immedi¬ 
ately dangerous. As often happened, how¬ 
ever, on these occasions, this distance had 
been miscalculated, and the flames began 
to wave their forked tongues in a proximity 
to the face of the victim that would have 
proved fatal in another instant, had not 
Hetty rushed through the crowd, armed 
with a stick, and scattered the blazing pile 
in a dozen directions. More than one hand 
was raised to strike the presumptuous in¬ 
truder to the earth; but the chiefs prevented 
the blows, by reminding their irritated fol¬ 
lowers of the state of her mind. Hetty, 
herself, was insensible to the risk she ran; 
but, as soon as she had performed this bold 
act, she stood looking about her in frown¬ 
ing resentment, as if to rebuke the crowd of 
attentive savages for their cruelty. 

‘God bless you, dearest sister, for that 
brave and ready act!’ murmured Judith, 
herself unnerved so much as to be inca¬ 
pable of exertion; ‘Heaven itself has sent 
you on its holy errand.’ 

‘ ’Twas well-meant, Judith,’ rejoined the 
victim; ‘ ’twas excellently meant, and ’twas 
timely, though it may prove ontimely in the 
ind! What is to come to pass must come to 
pass soon, or ’twill quickly be too late. Had 
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I drawn in one mouthful of that flame in liberated the upper portion of the captive’s 

breathing, the power of man couldn’t save body, not including his arms, below the 

my hfe; and you see that this time they’ve elbows. This discovery at once pointed dis- 

so bound my forehead as not to leave trust towards Hist; and, to Judith’s sur- 

my head the smallest chance. ’Twas well prise, when questioned on the subject, 

meant; but it might have been more marci- that spirited girl was not disposed to deny 
ful to let the flames act their part.’ her agency in what had passed. 

‘Cruel, heartless Hurons!’ exclaimed the ‘Why should I not help the Deerslayer?’ 

still indignant Hetty; ‘would you burn a the girl demanded, in the tones of a firm- 

man and a Christian, as you would burn a lo minded woman. ‘He is the brother of a 
log of wood! Do you never read your Delaware chief; my heart is all Delaware. 

Bibles? or do you think God will forget Come forth, miserable Briarthorn, and 

such things?’ wash the Iroquois paint from your face; 

A gesture from Rivenoak caused the stand before the Hurons, the crow that you 

scattered brands to be collected; fresh wood are; you would eat the carrion of your own 

was brought, even the women and children dead rather than starve. Put him face to 

busying themselves eagerly in the gather- face with Deerslayer, chiefs and warriors; 

ing of dried sticks. The flame was just I will show you how great a knave you have 

kindling a second time, when an Indian been keeping in your tribe.’ 

female pushed through the circle, ad- 20 This bold language, uttered in their own 
vanced to the heap, and with her foot dialect, and with a manner full of confi- 
dashed aside the lighted twigs in time to dence, produced a deep sensation among 

prevent the conflagration. A yell followed the Hurons. Treachery is always liable to 

this second disappointment; but when the distrust; and though the recreant Briar- 

offender turned towards the circle, and pre- thorn had endeavored to serve the enemy 

sented the countenance of Hist, it was sue- well, his exertions and assiduities had 

ceeded by a common exclamation of pleas- gained for him Httle more than toleration, 

ure and surprise. For a minute all thought His wish to obtain Hist for a wife had first 

of pursuing the business in hand was for- induced him to betray her and his own 

gotten, and young and old crowded around 30 people; but serious rivals to his first project 
the girl, in haste, to demand an explanation had risen up among his new friends, weak- 

of her sudden and unlooked-for return. It ening still more their sympathies with 

was at this critical instant that Hist spoke treason. In a word, Briarthorn had been 

to Judith in a low voice, placed some small barely permitted to remain in the Huron 

object, unseen, in her hand, and then encampment, where he was as closely and 

turned to meet the salutations of the Huron as jealously watched as Hist herself; seldom 

girls, with whom she was personally a appearing before the chiefs, and sedulously 

great favorite. Judith recovered her self- keeping out of view of Deerslayer, who, 

possession and acted promptly. The small, imtil this moment, was ignorant even of his 

keen-edged knife, that Hist had given to 40 presence. Thus summoned, however, it 
the other, was passed by the latter into the was impossible to remain in the back¬ 
hands of Hetty, as the safest and least- ground. ‘Wash the Iroquois paint from his 

suspected medium of transferring it to face,’ he did not; for when he stood in the 

Deerslayer. But the feeble intellect of the centre of the circle, he was so disguised in 

last defeated the well-groimded hopes of these new colors, that, at first, the hunter 

all three. Instead of first cutting loose the did not recognize him. He assumed an air 

hands of the victim, and then concealing of defiance, notwithstanding, and haughtily 

the knife in his clothes, in readiness for demanded what any could say against 

action at the most available instant, she ‘Briarthorn.’ 

went to work herself, with earnestness and 50 ‘Ask yourself that,’ continued Hist, with 
simpheity, to cut the thongs that bound his spirit, though her manner grew less con- 

head, that he might not again be in danger centrated; and there was a slight air of ab- 

fif inhaling flames. Of course this delib- straction that became observable to Deer- 

|P(e procedure was seen, and the hands of slayer and Judith, if to no others. ‘Ask that 

ptetty were arrested ere she had more than of your own heart, sneaking woodchuck of 
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the Delawares; come not here with the face 
of an innocent man. Go look in the spring; 
see the colors of your enemies on your 
lying skin; and then come back and boast 
how you ran from your tribe, and took the 
blanket of the French for your covering! 
Paint yourself as bright as the humming¬ 
bird, you will still be black as the crow.’ 

Hist had been so uniformly gentle while 
living with the Hurons, that they now lis- lo 
tened to her language with surprise. As for 
the delinquent, his blood boiled in his 
veins; and it was well for the pretty speaker 
that it was not in his power to execute the 
revenge he burned to inflict on her, in spite 
of his pretended love. 

‘Who wishes Briarthorn?’ he sternly 
asked. ‘If this pale-face is tired of life; if 
afraid of Indian torments, speak, Rivenoak; 

I will send him after the warriors we have 20 
lost.’ 

‘No, chief; no, Rivenoak,’ eagerly inter¬ 
rupted Hist. ‘The Deerslayer fears nothing; 
least of all a crow! Unbind him—cut his 
withes—place him face to face with this 
cawing bird; then let us see which is tired of 
life.’ 

Hist made a forward movement, as if to 
take a knife from a young man, and per¬ 
form the office she had mentioned, in per- 30 
son; but an aged warrior interposed, at a 
sign from Rivenoak. This chief watched all 
the girl did, with distrust; for, even while 
speaking in her most boastful language 
and in the steadiest manner, there was an 
air of uncertainty and expectation about 
her, that could not escape so close an ob¬ 
server. She acted well; but two or three of 
the old men were equally satisfied that'it 
was merely acting. Her proposal to release 40 
Deerslayer, therefore, was rejected; and the 
disappointed Hist found herself driven 
back from the sapling at the very moment 
she fancied herself about to be successful. 

At the same time, the circle, which had got 
to be crowded and confused, was enlarged, 
and brought once more into order. Riven¬ 
oak now announced the intention of the 
old men again to proceed; the delay having 
been continued long enough, and leading 50 
to no result. 

‘Stop, Huron; stay, chiefs!’ exclaimed 
Judith, scarce knowing what she said, or 
why she interposed, unless to obtain time; 
‘For God’s sake, a single minute longer—’ 
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The words were cut short by another 
and a still more extraordinary interruption. 
A young Indian came bounding through 
the Huron ranks, leaping into the very 
centre of the circle, in a way to denote the 
utmost confidence, or a temerity bordering 
on fool-hardiness. Five or six sentinels 
were still watching the lake at different and 
distant points; and it was the first impres¬ 
sion of Rivenoak that one of these had come 
in with tidings of import. Still, the move¬ 
ments of the stranger were so rapid, and his 
war-dress, which scarcely left him more 
drapery than an antique statue, had so little 
distinguishing about it, that, at the first 
moment, it was impossible to ascertain 
whether he were friend or foe. Three leaps 
carried this warrior to the side of Deer¬ 
slayer, whose withes were cut in the twin¬ 
kling of an eye, with a quickness and pre¬ 
cision that left the prisoner perfect master 
of his limbs. Not till this was effected, did 
the stranger bestow a glance on any other 
object; then he turned and showed the 
astonished Hurons the noble brow, fine 
person, and eagle eye of a young warrior, 
in the paint and panoply of a Delaware. He 
held a rifle in each hand, the butts of both 
resting on the earth, while from one dan¬ 
gled its proper pouch and horn. This was 
Killdeer, which, even as he looked boldly 
and in defiance on the crowd around him, 
he suffered to fall back into the hands of its 
proper owner. The presence of two armed 
men, though it was in their midst, startled 
the Hurons. Their rifles were scattered 
about against the different trees, and their 
only weapons were their knives and toma¬ 
hawks. Still, they had too much self- 
possession to betray fear. It was little likely 
that so small a force would assail so strong 
a band; and each man expected some ex¬ 
traordinary proposition to succeed so deci¬ 
sive a step. The stranger did not seem 
disposed to disappoint them; he prepared 
to speak. 

‘Hurons,’ he said, ‘this earth is very big. 
The great lakes are big, too; there is room 
beyond them for the Iroquois; there is 
room for the Delawares on this side. I am 
Chingachgook, the son of Uncas; the kins¬ 
man of Tamenund. This is my betrothed; 
that pale-face is my friend. My heart was 
heavy when I missed him; I followed him 
to your camp to see that no harm hap- 
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pened to him. All the Delaware girls are 
waiting for Wah^ they wonder that she 
stays away so long. Come, let us say fare¬ 
well, and go on our path.’ 

‘Hurons, this is your mortal enemy, the 
Great Serpent of them you hate!’ cried 
Briarthorn. ‘If he escape, blood will be in 
your moccasin prints from this spot to the 
Canadas. I am all Huron!’ 

As the last words were uttered, the trai- 10 
tor cast his knife at the naked breast of the 
Delaware. A quick movement of the arm 
on the part of Hist, who stood near, turned 
aside the blow, the dangerous weapon bury¬ 
ing its point in a pine. At the next instant, a 
similar weapon glanced from the hand of 
the Serpent, and quivered in the recreant’s 
heart. A minute had scarcely elapsed from 
the moment in which Chingachgook 
boimded into the circle, and that in which 20 
Briarthorn fell, like a log, dead in his 
tracks. The rapidity of events prevented 
the Hurons from acting; but this catas¬ 
trophe permitted no further delay. A 
common exclamation followed, and the 
whole party was in motion. At this instant, 
a sound unusual to the woods was heard, 
and every Huron, male and female, paused 
to listen, with ears erect and faces filled 
with expectation. The sound was regular 30 
and heavy, as if the earth were struck with 
beetles. Objects became visible among the 
trees of the back-ground, and a body of 
troops was seen advancing with measured 
tread. They came upon the charge, the 
scarlet of the king’s livery shining among 
the bright green foliage of the forest. 

The scene that followed is not easily 
described. It was one in which wild con¬ 
fusion, despair, and frenzied efforts were 40 
so blended as to destroy the unity and dis¬ 
tinctness of the action. A general yell burst 
from the enclosed Hurons; it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the hearty cheers of England. 


Still, not a musket or rifle was fired, though 
that steady, measured tramp continued, 
and the bayonet was seen gleaming in ad¬ 
vance of a line that coimted nearly sixty 
men. The Hurons were taken at a fearful 
disadvantage. On three sides was the water, 
while their formidable and trained foes cut 
them off from flight on the fourth. Each 
warrior rushed for his arms, and then all 
on the point, man, woman, and child, 
eagerly sought the covers. In this scene of 
confusion and dismay, however, nothing 
could surpass the discretion and coolness 
of Deerslayer. His first care was to place 
Judith and Hist behind trees, and he 
looked for Hetty; but she had been hurried 
away in a crowd of Huron women. This 
effected, he threw himself on a flank of the 
retiring Hurons, who were inclining off 
towards the southern margin of the point, 
in the hope of escaping through the water. 
Deerslayer watched his opportunity, and 
finding two of his recent tormenters in a 
range, his rifle first broke the silence of the 
terrific scene. The bullet brought down 
both at one discharge. This drew a gen¬ 
eral fire from the Hurons, and the rifle and 
war-cry of the Serpent were heard in the 
clamor. Still the trained men returned no 
answering volley, the whoop and piece of 
Hurry alone being heard on their side, if 
we except the short, prompt word of 
authority, and that heavy, measured, and 
menacing tread. Presently, however, the 
shrieks, groans, and demmeiations that 
usually accompany the use of the bayonet, 
followed. That terrible and deadly weapon 
was glutted in vengeance. The scene that 
succeeded was one of those, of which so 
many have occurred in our own times, in 
which neither age nor sex forms an exemp¬ 
tion to the lot of a savage warfare. 

1841 


AUGUSTUS B. LONGSTREET 

1790-1870 


The horse-swap 

During the session of the Supreme Court, 

in the village of-, about three weeks 

ago* when a number of people were col¬ 


lected in the principal street of the village, 
I observed a yoimg man riding up and 
down the street, as I supposed, in a violent 
passion. He galloped this way, then that, 
and then the other; spurred his horse to 
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one group of citizens, then to another; then 
dashed off at half speed, as if fleeing from 
danger; and, suddenly checking his horse, 
returned first in a pace, then in a trot, and 
then in a canter. While he was performing 
these various evolutions, he cursed, swore, 
whooped, screamed, and tossed himself 
in every attitude which man could assume 
on horseback. In short, he cavorted most 
magnanimously (a term which, in our 10 
tongue, expresses all that I have described, 
and a little more), and seemed to be setting 
all creation at defiance. As I like to see all 
that is passing, I determined to take a posi¬ 
tion a little nearer to him, and to ascertain, 
if possible, what it was that affected him 
so sensibly. Accordingly, I approached a 
crowd before which he had stopped for a 
moment, and examined it with the strictest 
scrutiny. But I could see nothing in it that 20 
seemed to have anything to do with the 
cavorter. Every man appeared to be in 
good humour, and all minding their own 
business. Not one so much as noticed the 
principal figure. Still he went on. After a 
semicolon pause, which my appearance 
seemed to produce (for he eyed me closely 
as I approached), he fetched a whoop, and 
swore that ‘he could out-swap any live man, 
woman, or child that ever walked these 30 
hills, or that ever straddled horseflesh 
since the days of old daddy Adam. Stran¬ 
ger,’ said he to me, ‘did you ever see the 
Yallow Blossom from Jasper?’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘but I have often heard of 
him.’ 

‘I’m the boy,’ continued he; ‘perhaps a 
leethy jist a leetle^ of the best man at a horse- 
swap that ever trod shoe-leather.’ 

I began to feel my situation a little awk- 40 
ward, when I was relieved by a man some¬ 
what advanced in years, who stepped up 
and began to survey the Yallow BlossonCs 
horse with much apparent interest. This 
drew the rider’s attention, and he turned 
the conversation from me to the stranger. 

‘Well, my old coon,’ said he, ‘do you 
want to swap hossesT 

‘Why, I don’t know,’ replied the stran¬ 
ger; ‘I believe I’ve got a beast I’d trade 50 
with you for that one, if you like him.’ 

‘Well, fetch up your nag, my old cock; 
you’re jist the lark I wanted to get hold of. 

I am perhaps a leethi jist a leetle^ of the 
best xnan at a horse-swap that ever stole 


cracklins out of his mammy’s fat gourd. 
Where’s your hossT 

‘I’U bring him presently; but I want to 
examine your horse a little.’ 

‘Oh! look at him,’ said the Blossom, 
ahghting and hitting him a cut—'look at 
him! He’s the best piece of /zos5flesh in the 
thirteen united univarsal worlds. There’s 
no sort o’ mistake in little Bullet. He can 
pick up miles on his feet, and fling ’em be¬ 
hind him as fast as the next man’s hoss^ I 
don’t care where he comes from. And he 
can keep at it as long as the sun can shine 
without resting.’ 

During this harangue, little Bullet looked 
as if he understood it all, believed it, and 
was ready at any moment to verify it. He 
was a horse of goodly countenance, rather 
expressive of vigilance than fire; though 
an unnatural appearance of fierceness was 
thrown into it by the loss of his ears, which 
had been cropped pretty close to his head. 
Nature had done but little for Bullet’s 
head and neck; but he managed, in a great 
measure, to hide their defects by bowing 
perpetually. He had obviously suffered 
severely for corn; but if his ribs and hip 
bones had not disclosed the fact, he never 
would have done it; for he was in all re¬ 
spects as cheerful and happy as if he com¬ 
manded all the corn-cribs and fodder- 
stacks in Georgia. His height was about 
twelve hands; but as his shape partook 
somewhat of that of the giraffe, his 
haunches stood much lower. They were 
short, strait, peaked, and concave. Bul¬ 
let’s tail, however, made amends for all 
his defects. All that the artist could do to 
beautify it had been done; and all that 
horse could do to compliment the artist. 
Bullet did. His tail was nicked in superior 
style, and exhibited the line of beauty in so 
many directions, that it could not fail to hit 
the most fastidious taste in some of them. 
From the root it dropped into a graceful 
festoon, then rose in a handsome curve, 
then resumed its first direction, and then 
mounted suddenly upward like a cypress 
knee to a perpendicular of about two and a 
half inches. The whole had a careless and 
bewitching inclination to the right. Bullet 
obviously knew where his beauty lay, and 
took all occasions to display it to the best 
advantage. If a stick cracked, or if any one 
moved suddenly about him, or coughed. 
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or hawked, or spoke a little louder than 
common, up went Bullet’s tail like light¬ 
ning; and if the going up did not please, the 
coming down must of necessity, for it was as 
different from the other movement as was 
its direction. The first was a bold and 
rapid flight upward, usually to an angle of 
forty-five degrees. In this position he kept 
his interesting appendage until he satisfied 
himself that nothing in particular was to lo 
be done; when he commenced dropping it 
by half inches, in second beats, then in 
triple time, then faster and shorter, and 
faster and shorter still, until it finally died 
away imperceptibly into its natural posi¬ 
tion. If I might compare sights to sounds, 

I should say its settling was more like the 
note of a locust than anything else in 
nature. 

Either from native sprightliness of dis- 20 
position, from uncontrollable activity, or 
from an unconquerable habit of removing 
flies by the stamping of the feet. Bullet 
never stood still; but always kept up a 
gentle fly-scaring movement of his limbs, 
which was peculiarly interesting. 

‘I tell you, man,’ proceeded the Yellow 
Blossom, ‘he’s the best live hoss that ever 
trod the grit of Georgia. Bob Smart knows 
the hoss. Come here, Bob, and mount this 30 
hoss, and show Bullet’s motions.’ Here 
Bullet bristled up, and looked as if he had 
been hunting for Bob all day long, and had 
just found him. Bob sprang on his back. 
‘Boo-00-00!’ said Bob, with a fluttering 
noise of the lips, and away went Bullet, as 
if in a quarter race, with all his beauties 
spread in handsome style. 

‘Now fetch him back,’ said Blossom. 
Bullet turned and came in pretty much as 40 
he went out. 

‘Now trot him by.’ Bullet reduced his 
tail to ^customary*\ sidled to the right and 
left airily, and exhibited at least three vari¬ 
eties of trot in the short space of fifty 
yards. 

‘Make him pace!’ Bob commenced 
twitching the bridle and kicking at the same 
time. These inconsistent movements obvi¬ 
ously (and most naturally) disconcerted 50 
Bullet; for it was impossible for him to 
learn, from them, whether he was to pro¬ 
ceed or stand stiU. He started to trot, and 
was told that wouldn’t do. He attempted a 
canter, and was checked again. He stopped. 


and was urged to go on. Bullet now rushed 
into the wide field of experiment, and 
struck out a gait of his own, that completely 
turned the tables upon his rider, and cer¬ 
tainly deserved a patent. It seemed to have 
derived its elements from the jig, the 
minuet, and the cotillon. If it was not a 
pace, it certainly had pace in it, and no man 
would venture to call it anything else; so it 
passed off to the satisfaction of the owner. 

‘Walk him!’ Bullet was now at home 
again, and he walked as if money were 
staked on him. 

The stranger, whose name I afterwards 
learned was Peter Ketch, having examined 
Bullet to his heart’s content, ordered his 
son Neddy to go and bring up Kit. Neddy 
soon appeared upon Kit, a well-formed 
sorrel of the middle size, and in good order. 
His tout ejisemhle threw Bullet entirely in 
the shade, though a glance was sufficient 
to satisfy any one that Bullet had the de¬ 
cided advantage of him in point of intellect. 

‘Why, man,’ said Blossom, ‘do you bring 
such a hoss as that to trade for Bullet? Oh, 
I see, you’ve no notion of trading.’ 

‘Ride him off, Neddy!’ said Peter. Kit 
put off at a handsome lope. 

‘Trot him back!’ Kit came in at a long, 
sweeping trot, and stopped suddenly aft the 
crowd. 

‘Well,’ said Blossom, ‘let me look at him; 
maybe he’ll do to plough.’ 

‘Examine him!’ said Peter, taking hold 
of the bridle close to the mouth; ‘he’s noth¬ 
ing but a tacky. He an’t as pretty a horse as 
Bullet, I know; but he’ll do. Start ’em to¬ 
gether for a hundred and fifty mile; and if 
Kit an’t twenty mile ahead of him at the 
coming out, any man may take Kit for 
nothing. But he’s a monstrous mean horse, 
gentlemen; any man may see that. He’s the 
scariest horse, too, you ever saw. He won’t 
do to hunt on, no how. Stranger, will you 
let Neddy have your rifle to shoot oflf him? 
Lay the rifle between his ears, Neddy, and 
shoot at the blaze in that stump. Tell me 
when his head is high enough.’ 

Ned fired and hit the blaze; and Kit did 
not move a hair’s breadth. 

‘Neddy, take a couple of sticks, and beat 
on that hogshead at Kit’s tail.’ 

Ned made a tremendous rattling, at 
which Bullet took fright, broke his bridle, 
and dashed off in grand style; and would 
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he.ve stopped all further negotiations by 
going home in disgust, had not a traveller 
arrested him and brought him back; but 
Kit did not move. 

‘I tell you, gentlemen,’ continued Peter, 
‘he’s the scariest horse you ever saw. He 
an’t as gentle as Bullet, but he won’t do 
any harm if you watch him. Shall I put 
him in a cart, gig, or wagon for you, 
stranger? He’ll cut the same capers there he lo 
does here. He’s a monstrous mean horse.’ 

During all this time Blossom was exam¬ 
ining him with the nicest scrutiny. Having 
examined his frame and limbs, he now 
looked at his eyes. 

‘He’s got a curious look out of his eyes,’ 
said Blossom. 

‘Oh yes, sir,’ said Peter, ‘just as blind as 
a bat. Blind horses always have clear eyes. 
Make a motion at his eyes, if you please, 20 
sir.’ 

Blossom did so, and Kit threw up his 
head rather as if something pricked him 
under the chin than as if fearing a blow. 
Blossom repeated the experiment, and Kit 
jerked back in considerable astonishment. 

‘Stone blind, you see, gentlemen,’ pro¬ 
ceeded Peter; ‘but he’s just as good to 
travel of a dark night as if he had eyes.’ 

‘Blame my buttons,’ said Blossom, ‘if I 30 
like them eyes.’ 

‘No,’ said Peter, ‘nor I neither. I’d 
rather have ’em made of diamonds; but 
they’ll do—if they don’t show as much 
white as Bullet’s.’ 

‘Well,’ said Blossom, ‘make a pass at me.’ 

‘No,’ said Peter; ‘you made the banter, 
now make your pass.’ 

‘Well, I’m never afraid to price my 
bosses. You must give me twenty-five dol- 40 
lars boot.’ 

‘Oh, certainly; say fifty, and my saddle 
and bridle in. Here, Neddy, my son, take 
away daddy’s horse.’ 

‘Well,’ said Blossom, ‘I’ve made my 
pass, now you make yours.’ 

‘I’m for short talk in a horse-swap, and 
therefore always tell a gentleman at once 
what I mean to do. You must give me ten 
dollars.’ 50 

Blossom swore absolutely, roimdly, and 
profanely that he never would give boot. 

‘Well,’ said Peter, T didn’t care about 
trading; but you cut such high shines that 
I thought I’d like to back you out, and 
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I’ve done it. Gentlemen, you see I’ve 
brought him to a hack.* 

‘Come, old man,’ said Blossom, ‘I’ve 
been joking with you. I begin to think you 
do want to trade; therefore, give me five 
dollars and take Bullet. I’d rather lose ten 
dollars any time than not make a trade, 
though I hate to fling away a good boss.’ 

‘Well,’ said Peter, ‘I’ll be as clever as you 
are. Just put the five dollars on Bullet’s 
back, and hand him over; it’s a trade.’ 

Blossom swore again, as roundly as 
before, that he would not give boot; and, 
said he, ‘Bullet wouldn’t hold five dollars 
on his back, no how. But, as I bantered you, 
if you say an even swap, here’s at you.’ 

‘I told you,’ said Peter, ‘I’d be as clever 
as you, therefore, here goes two dollars 
more, just for trade sake. Give me three 
dollars, and it’s a bargain.’ 

Blossom repeated his former assertion; 
and here the parties stood for a long time, 
and the by-standers (for many were now 
collected) began to taunt both parties. 
After some time, however, it was pretty 
unanimously decided that the old man had 
backed Blossom out. 

At length Blossom swore he ‘never 
would be backed out for three dollars after 
bantering a man’; and, accordingly, they 
closed the trade. 

‘Now,’ said Blossom, as he handed Peter 
the three dollars, ‘I’m a man that, when he 
makes a bad trade, makes the most of it 
until he can make a better. I’m for no rues 
and after-claps.’ 

‘That’s just my way,’ said Peter; ‘I never 
goes to law to mend my bargains.’ 

‘Ah, you’re the kind of boy I love to trade 
with. Here’s your boss, old man. Take the 
saddle and bridle off him, and I’ll strip 
yours; but lift up the blanket easy from 
Bullet’s back, for he’s a mighty tender- 
backed boss.’ 

The old man removed the saddle, but 
the blanket stuck fast. He attempted to 
raise it, and Bullet bowed himself, switched 
his tail, danced a little, and gave signs of 
biting. 

‘Don’t hurt him, old man,’ said Blossom, 
archly; ‘take it off easy. I am, perhaps, a 
leetle of the best man at a horse-swap that 
ever catched a coon.’ 

Peter continued to pull at the blanket 
more and more roughly, and Bullet became 
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more and more cavortish: insomuch that, 
when the blanket came off, he had reached 
the kicking point in good earnest. 

The removal of the blanket disclosed a 
sore on Bullet’s back-bone that seemed to 
have defied all medical skill. It measured 
six full inches in length and four in breadth, 
and had as many features as Bullet had mo¬ 
tions. My heart sickened at the sight; and 
I felt that the brute who had been riding 10 
him in that situation deserved the halter. 

The prevailing feeling, however, was 
that of mirth. The laugh became loud and 
general at the old man’s expense, and rustic 
witticisms were liberally bestowed upon 
him and his late purchase. These Blossom 
continued to provoke by various remarks. 

He asked the old man ‘if he thought Bullet 
would let five dollars lie on his back.’ He 
declared most seriously that he had owned 20 
that horse three months, and had never 
discovered before that he had a sore back, 

‘or he never should have thought of trading 
him,’ &c., &c. 

The old man bore it all with the most 
philosophic composure. He evinced no as¬ 
tonishment at his late discovery, and made 
no replies. But his son Neddy had not 
disciplined his feelings quite so well. His 
eyes opened wider and wider from the 30 
first to the last pull of the blanket; and, 
when the whole sore burst upon his view, 
astonishment and fright seemed to contend 
for the mastery of his countenance. As the 


blanket disappeared, he stuck his hands in 
his breeches pockets, heaved a deep sigh, 
and lapsed into a profotmd revery, from 
which he was only roused by the cuts at his 
father. He bore them as long as he could; 
and, when he could contain himself no 
longer, he began, with a certain wildness of 
expression which gave a peculiar interest to 
what he uttered: ‘His back’s mighty bad 
off; but dod drot my soul if he’s put it to 
daddy as bad as he thinks he has, for old 
Kit’s both blind and deef^ I’ll be dod drot 
if he eint.’ 

‘The devil he is,’ said Blossom. 

‘Yes, dod drot my soul if he eint. You 
walk him, and see if he eint. His eyes don’t 
look like it; but he’d jist as leve go agin the 
house with you, or in a ditch, as any how. 
Now you go try him,’ The laugh was now 
turned on Blossom; and many rushed to 
test the fidelity of the little boy’s report. A 
few experiments established its truth be¬ 
yond controversy. 

‘Neddy,’ said the old man, ‘you oughtn’t 
to try and make people discontented with 
their things. Stranger, don’t mind what the 
little boy says. If you can only get Kit rid 
of them little failings, you’ll find him all 
sorts of a horse. You are a leetle the best 
man at a horse-swap that ever I got hold 
of; but don’t fool away Kit. Come, Neddy, 
my son, let’s be moving; the stranger seems 
to be getting snappish.’ 

1835 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS 

1806-1870 


FROM WOODCRAFT 
PORGY AND THE ARM OF THE LAW ^ 

I 

The Sheriff in Limbo 

Events continued to ripen fast. Porgy’s 
visage grew gloomier with their progress, 
and a stem expression settled upon his fea- 

I The seleaion, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from Chapters 56-58 of the revised edition 
of WocdcraftO^.Y,, i882),4i5~39. Capt. Porgy, return¬ 
ing from the Revolutionary border-warfare, has at¬ 
tempted to rehabilitate his plantation with the help of 
his friends, but with the opposition of M*Kewn, a 
tum-coat> who holds fraudulent claims on his estate. 


tures. He smoked and drank more freely 
than ever. His conversation grew more and 
more brief daily. He heard the sergeant 
without heed, and seldom responded, ex¬ 
cept by a brief sarcasm, to his prolix ejdior- 
40 rations. He was apprised from the city that 
his danger could not be any longer averted; 
that there was no longer any barrier be¬ 
tween him and the sheriff. Col. Pinckney 
wrote him an affectionate letter, full of sym¬ 
pathy, but cutting him off from all farther 
hope of escape. Pinckney did not stop at 
this. He sought the sheriff, who was a well- 
known army man, of good nature, some¬ 
thing of a humorist, indeed, and with quite 
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a friendly regard for Porgy^ whom he had 
met more than once during the war, and 
whom he very well knew. The object of 
Pinckney now was to persuade the sheriff to 
as much indulgence as possible. To ‘do his 
spiriting gently.’ To this the latter was 
naturally inclined. But, on the other hand, 
there was the impatient creditor, M’Kewn, 
urging the rapid execution of the proceed¬ 
ings. The law! The law! He claimed the lo 
benefit of the law in its utmost rigor, and 
waited, with intense appetite for the news 
of the execution of his processes, the sale of 
the lands of Porgy, and the seizure of the 
negroes. Pinckney wrote the captain all 
these particulars. He had tried the inflexible 
creditor in vain. He was resolved on his 
pound of flesh, and as much blood as he 
could draw along with it. 

Porgy read the letter to Millhouse. The 20 
latter, by a private despatch, summoned 
Lance Frampton to the council. He came 
over to Glen-Eberley armed to the teeth, 
with rifle on his shoulder, sabre at his side, 
pistols in holster, just as he had gone 
through the wars. The requisitions of the 
sergeant had been to this effect. He had ex¬ 
pressly enjoined the lieutenant to come in 
war-fashion. He met him at the entrance, 
armed in like manner though not on horse- 30 
back; and with an ominous shaking of the 
head and the hand, in answer to Framp- 
ton’s inquiries, he said— 

‘The inimy is in motion, lieutenant; 
we’ve got to stand an assault, maybe a siege, 
and I know’d you wam’t a-guine to stand 
by and see the cappin bombarded and in¬ 
vaded, without being ready to jine at the 
first sound of the trumpet. You’ll see the 
cappin’s mightily changed in the last week. 40 
He’s more down in the mouth than I ever 
seed him. He kain’t talk, and when a man 
kain’t talk, that’s been so used to it, it’s 
about the worst sign in his sarcumstances. 
But, don’t you say nothing of what you sees. 

Jest you listen to me, and when I pushes on 
one p’int, be ready to follow up the push. 

We must purtect the property from the 
inimy. Ef they gits the place, thar’s not 
much use for the niggers, and ef they gits 50 
the niggers, thar’s not much use for the 
place. The two stands together pretty much 
like gun and gunpowder. What’s the use of 
the gunpowder if thar’s no gun, and what’s 
the use of the gun if thar’s no powder? You 
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sees! Now, we must purtect the niggers and 
plantation against siege and storm. That’s 
the first needeessity; the next is to open the 
cappin’s eyes to the needeessity of marrying 
the widow. His sarcumstances ain’t to be put 
off any longer. We must, both on us, argufy 
him into the sense of this needeessity.’ 

Having, as he thought, sufficiently given 
the lieutenant his cue, the latter was al¬ 
lowed to enter the dwelling, and to see his 
old commander. He found Porgy sombre 
enough, but glad to see him. He put on a 
cheerful countenance when he beheld the 
youth, gave him his hand, and, for a little 
while, seemed to recover this spirits. But 
Frampton remarked that, though he en¬ 
tered the room, armed cap-a-pie^ the cap¬ 
tain never seemed to observe it; and that, 
even while he spoke to him of familiar 
things, and with a smile upon his face, his 
mind yet seemed to wander. After a while, 
he lapsed into moody silence, never once 
taking the pipe from his mouth in the 
course of half an hour, even though its fires 
had gone out. The lieutenant took his place 
in the household quietly, as if he had never 
left it. He had his bed there that night. 
After supper, Tom being warned to be in 
attendance as an auxiliary, the sergeant 
opened by degrees upon the subject of em¬ 
barrassment before them. 

‘Ef you has no dejection, cappin, I wish 
you’d read to the lieutenant that ’ere letter 
of Col. Pinckney.’ 

‘Oh! to be sure. You’ve not heard, Lance, 
that the Philistines are about to descend 
upon us. Writs are out, and executions, 
levies, and arrests, Ca Sa’s and Fi Fa’s and 
I suppose ne exeats^ and whatever other dia¬ 
bolical inventions of tlie law can be brought 
to bear upon a man whom the devil has de¬ 
termined to destroy. I told you of my fears 
before we got home. I was then better pre¬ 
pared for the disaster than I am now. The 
respite I have had, the restoration of my ne¬ 
groes, and the help in money afforded me 
by Mrs. Eveleigh, have helped to spoil me 
for vicissitudes; and, in getting a new taste 
of my old mode of life, I am much more re¬ 
luctant than ever to give it up. But the thing 
seems inevitable now. This letter of Colonel 
Pinckney, which I will read to you, will 
show you how the land lies, and from what 
quarter, and in what force, the enemy will 
probably make his approaches.’ 
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And he read the letter. 

‘The case you see, is hopeless. The 
wolves will have their victim. Nothing can 
be done.’ 

‘Well, cappin, I doesn’t edzactly see that. 
Here’s Lance, and me both, and Tom, all 
ready to have a fight on it, and beat off the 
inimy, ef they don’t come on us too many at 
once. We three, and you, cappin—’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, sergeant! That’s all non¬ 
sense. There’s no fighting to be done in the 
matter, and no flying, that I can see. All 
that is left to me now, or is likely to be left 
to me, is my philosophy, and that of my lit¬ 
tle Frenchman. I am trying to school my¬ 
self to the trial with the best grace in the 
world, though by the powers, if a good fight 
would help the matter. I’d be pretty quick 
to man the fortress; but that’s out of the 
question. The notion of the sergeant is 
simply absurd. The case, look whichever 
way you please, is absolutely hopeless.’ 

‘You’re clean wrong; jest bekaise you re¬ 
fuses to look the right way. Now, I’ve been 
seeing, a mighty long while past, that thar 
was a way of saving all, and blocking the 
game on the inimy, and that, you see, 
was jes’ by coming down upon the widow 
Eb’leigh, and storming her premises. I 
show’d you, long ago, how a widow was a 
sort of post which had been afore taken by 
the inimy, and so was to be taken ag’in; and 
where the storming was conducted by a 
good off’cer, from the line of the army, that 
the thing mout be done easily. This widow 
Eb’leigh, now—’ 

‘Hush up, Millhouse. No more of that. It 
must not be thought of. How will it look for 
me—I who have been borrowing the 
widow’s money—to propose to pay my 
debts to her, by making her my wife?’ 

‘And the most ixcellentest way for settling 
a debt that ever was invented on this airth.’ 

‘Why, man. I’ve gone to her as a beggar. 
I owe her six himdred guineas. Shall I go to 
her and offer her payment in a bankrupt 
husband?’ 

‘But ef she likes you, cappin, won’t she 
jump at it?’ 

‘Ah! but that is all very doubtful.’ 

‘A man what’s doubtful, I may say, is 

a’most d-d a’ready. Thar must not be 

no doubt when you’re a-guine to storm a 
fortress. Now, I see that this here widow is 
a’most ready to surrender at the first blow 


of the bugle. I knows it, cappin; I sees it in 
everything she does for you, and in every 
look she gives you; and the best thing yoi. 
kin do is jest to make a trial of the sarcum- 
stances of the case.’ 

Porgy shook his head. 

‘Now, don’t you be a-shaking of your 
head as ef thar was nothing in it. But jest 
you hear what I’m guine to ax you.— 
10 S’pose, now, the thing is jest as I’m a-say- 
ing it. S’pose she’s ready to give in the mo¬ 
ment you are ready to make the attack? 
Won’t you be a most bloody fool—pardon 
me, cappin; I doesn’t mean to be onre- 
spectful—but I ax, won’t you be a bloody 
fool, not to give her a chaince to sur¬ 
render handsome, and save her feelin’s, 
and save this fine property, and save your 
niggers, only bekaise you are so mealy- 
20 mouthed. Won’t you feel most mean and 
vicious, and onhappy, ef so be you keeps 
hanging off, and she has to come and 
pop the question to you? I declar’, cappin, 
it seems a most pitiful and cruel thing for 
you not to help her out a leetle, by jest ax¬ 
ing her in time to save her feelin’s.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Delightful! ’Pon my soul, 
Millhouse, you put the case in quite a new 
and striking point of view. You think I 
30 should speak in time to prevent the widow 
from addressing me, and so spare her 
blushes.’ 

‘In course, I does! That’s jest the thing 
—spar’ her blushes!’ 

‘But, suppose she were to propose to me, 
and I were to—refuse her?’ 

‘Lord love you, cappin, and be merciful 
to your onderstanding; but you wouldn’t be 
so onkind and outright redickilous, as to do 
40 that—and after all that’s she’s been a-doing 
for you.’ 

‘It would be rather hard-hearted, I con¬ 
fess.’ 

‘ ’Twould be most monstrous redicki¬ 
lous! But, cappin, you mus’n’t wait for her 
to do the axing. It mout-be she’d come 
arter awhile, and when she couldn’t stan’ 
keepin’ in her feelin’s any longer; but then 
it mout-be—would be—too late, then, to 
50 help your sarcumstances. Ef the property 
was to be sold by the sheriff, what would it 
bring, I want to know, now, when thar’s so 
little money guine about. Not enough, by 
half, to pay this warmint, M’Kewn. But, ef 
’twas only on account of the lady, it’s your 
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business to speak quick. The man has no 
right to keep the poor woman a-waiting on 
him. He has no right to keep a-thinking, 
with pipe in his mouth, while she’s a-weep¬ 
ing and pining away a-most to nothin’.’ 

‘But I don’t see that Mrs. Eveleigh shows 
any such signs of suffering, Millhouse.’ 

‘It’s all innard, cappin. She’s got too 
proud a stomach, to show outside, in her 
flesh and sperrits, how much she suffers in- lo 
nardly. Many’s the woman that’s looked fat 
and hearty, while her heart’s been a-break- 
ing in her buzzum. I don’t mean to say that 
the widow Eb’leigh is so far gone, cappin, 
’kaise, you see, she’s had ixper’ence in 
heart affairs, being a widow; but she’s got 
her feelin’s and sufferin’s, cappin, in the 
heart, that keeps it sore and bleedin’ all 
over, though it’s too strong to break. She 
oughtn’t to hev’ any sufferin’s and bleed- 20 
in’s at all, ef so be you kin help her; and I 
say, and I’m sure on it, that you kin help 
her, jes’ by the same thing that helps you’- 
self. I’ll leave it to the lieutenant here, and 
to Tom, ef they don’t ’gree with me, that 
the widow Eb’leigh has a nateral right to 
marry you, considerin’ your sarcumstances.’ 

Tom nodded his head affirmatively. 

‘You hab fur marry ’em, maussa. He bin 
too much good to you, maussa. You can’t 30 
’scuse ’em—you can’t ’fuse [refuse] ’em. 
You hab for do it, den we all t’ree b’long to 
one anudder, maussa.’ 

Frampton was of opinion that the pro¬ 
ceeding would certainly relieve the captain 
of all his present difficulties, and was for 
this reason quite advisable. 

‘That’s it, cappin! considerin’ the sar- 
cumjstancesl It’s the sarcumstances you’ve 
got to consider; and I say it again, consid- 40 
erin’ them, and the sarcumstances of the 
widow, she’s got a nateral right to marry 
you.’ 

‘But have I any natural right to marry 
her?’ 

‘In course! Ef she’s got a right to you, 
thar’s no help for it, and you must jine your 
right to her’n. You’ve got no right to refuse 
to hev’ hevy seein’ it’s her needcessity to 
hev’ youi and the true way for an honest 50 
man, and a gentleman, and a good sodger, is 
to put it to her manful, at once, and not 
keep her a-waiting, and a-longing and a-sor- 
rowin’, till the poor woman gits sick from 
her needcessity.’ 
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‘Really, Millhouse, you make a new case 
of it. You are making it clearly a duty and a 
charity that I should marry a lady of for¬ 
tune, and so save myself from the sheriff.’ 

‘That’s the how! That’s the very thing.’ 

‘Now, Millhouse, if I could only be sure 
that the excellent lady whom you so freely 
discuss, labored under any such feelings as 
you describe—’ 

‘Aix Lance—aix Tom!’ responded the 
sergeant, appealing to each of them in turn. 

Lance certainly had seen the very favor¬ 
able glances, which the widow had cast 
upon the captain. 

‘Sheep’s eyes, they calls ’em, cappin,’ 
quoth the sergeant. 

Tom gave his opinion with solemnity 
and confidence. 

‘Miss Eb’leigh hab eyes, enty, for see, 
maussa? Well, who dat say maussa ain’t 
man ’nough for please any woman? Da’s it! 
I see ’em how he look at maussa. He fire up, 
he mouth ’tan’ open and sweet, and when 
he talk to ’em, it’s jest like any bud [bird] 
dah sing to ’nudder bud, and axing ’em 
wha’ for we kain’t buil’ nest togedder dis 
spring?’ 

‘Well,’ said the more liberal sergeant, 
‘ ’twould be all mighty great nonsense to 
talk of building nests in spring, when here 
we are jest on the edge, as I may say, of 
winter. But what Tom says would be quite 
right, ef he’d make the nest buildin’ to¬ 
gether about Christmas. I like a marriage, 
Christmas time, better than any other; and 
ef the cappin does the right thing, like a 
man, we’ll have a raal blow-out this coming 
Christmas. You’ve hearn, cappin. Me, and 
the lieutenant, and Tom, all agrees that the 
widow looks on you with mighty sweet 
eyes; and I say she’s got a nateral right to 
you, and you’ve got a nateral right to her; 
and you must jine your rights, and give us a 
blow-out this Christmas; and ef the sheriff, 
or M’Kewn, or any other warmint, comes 
sharking about these primises, I’ve got a 
nateral right to give him a h—^11 of a licking, 
and I’ll hev’ my rights, by blazes, whenever 
I gits a chained’ 

We are not prepared to say that the cap¬ 
tain was convinced by this argument, which 
was continued for sometime after this, and 
was wound up by a stoup of Jamaica, when 
the parties all retired for the night. Mill- 
house congratulated himself and compan- 
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ions that a favorable impression had been 
made, but Frampton was doubtful. His 
sympathies had taught him better how to 
see into the captain’s heart, and to compre¬ 
hend his mysteries. The sergeant judged only 
of what should be the effect of arguments, 
and an eloquence, so potent as his own. 

The next morning, at sunrise, found the 
two subordinates astir. Frampton and Mill- 
house went forth together in consultation, lo 
the latter looking exceedingly ominous, like 
some great bull-dog on duty, and having a 
keen-scent in his nostrils of some intruder. 

At breakfast, the subject of the last night 
was resumed by the sergeant, but the cap¬ 
tain made no response. He expressed no 
surprise to see Frampton linger away from 
his young wife. The lieutenant said nothing 
of the object of his visit, or of the summons 
which induced it, but quietly assumed the 20 
air and attitude of one on duty. The good 
youth, accustomed to military authority, 
and trained up in great measure by Porgy, 
was prepared to obey at every peril. Of law, 
he had only vague notions. So far as his ex¬ 
perience went, civil authority had been 
only a name—a venerable thing, perhaps— 
but which men every where plucked by the 
beard, without fear, and with impunity. He 
had yet to learn that it could prove more 30 
potent now than during the seven years 
previous, when each man did the thing that 
was best in his own sight, and when there 
were no judges in the land, however nu¬ 
merous might be the executioners. He had 
come to stand up beside, and for, his feudal 
lord—such was really the sort of relation 
between the parties—and to break spear for 
him, and peril hfe, against all comers. It is 
possible that Porgy understood the purport 40 
of his visit, but he forebore all remark upon 
it. The youth was simply welcomed, as of 
old; and, as of old, he went at once on duty. 

The sergeant soon showed him that the 
duty was to be a vigilant one, and was quite 
necessary. The two mounted guard alter¬ 
nately. Certain favorite negroes were se¬ 
lected as scouts and videttes, who watched 
all the approaches to the plantation. One 
was chosen to ascend through the scuttle to 50 
the housetop, and keep his eyes at once on 
every point of the compass. And thus mat¬ 
ters stood, without any event to exdte alarm, 
until the third day after Frampton’s arrival. 

On this day, some little after noon, and 


just when Porgy was beginning to think of 
dinner, the scouts came in bringing intelli¬ 
gence of the approach, in the direction of 
Glen-Eberley, of a very stylish looking gen¬ 
tleman, in black habit, driving the vehicle, 
then in fashionable use for one or two per¬ 
sons, called the ‘chaise,’ a heavy lumbering 
sort of gig, with a capacious top to it. This 
was the sheriff, the well-known, amiable, 

graceful and accomplished Colonel - y 

whose solicitude to do an impleasant duty 
pleasantly, had prompted him to undertake 
a task which is now-a-days commonly con¬ 
fided to a deputy. At the gate of the avenue 
of Glen-Eberley, the sheriff found himself 
suddenly arrested by a person in military 
habit. Before he knew where he was, a huge 
horseman’s pistol was clapped to his head, 
and he was required to give an accoimt of 
himself. The sheriff was confounded. 

‘Why, young man,’ said he, ‘what does 
all this mean? Why are you armed to the 
teeth, and why am I arrested with violence 
on the peaceful highway? Who are you, and 
what do you take me for?’ 

‘For a person that’s after no good, 
stranger!’ was the answer of Lance Framp¬ 
ton. ‘We hear that there’s some enemies of 
Captain Porgy after him, who want to seize 
him and his negroes, and we are jest here to 
see that they do no such thing!’ 

‘Why, who is there to take his property?’ 

‘Who! I don’t know; but they are ene¬ 
mies, and varmints, sheriffs, and such like 
tory people!’ 

Frampton’s mode of cataloguing, showed 
considerable inexperience, by which the 
sheriff was amused rather than annoyed. 

‘You do not mean to say, my friend, that 
you would resist a sheriff in the execution of 
his lawful duties?’ 

‘Let him only try it here!’ was the indig¬ 
nant answer. 

‘Well, my good friend, my business here 
is to see Captain Porgy.’ 

‘But you’re not the sheriff?’ 

‘Sheriff, indeed! I’m Col.-, formerly 

of the army. I know Captain Porgy well. 
He’ll be glad to see me, I’ve no doubt.’ 

‘And you’re not one of the sheriff’s fel¬ 
lows, then?’ demanded Frampton, doubt¬ 
fully. 

‘Do I look like any one’s feUow?’ asked 
the sheriff, laughing. 

‘I don’t know! I’m on duty here to see 
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that no sheriff, or any of his fellows, get 
into the place; and Fm bound to examine 
closely. But Fll take you in, where you can 
see another person that’s on duty, and that 
knows better what’s to be done than I do. 

Get out boy’—to the sheriff’s driver—‘get 
up behind.’ 

In a moment, Frampton had changed 
places with the negro.—This done, he took 
the reins, saying as he drove— lo 

‘If you were to drive up this avenue, 
stranger, except under my charge, you’d be 
most like to have a bullet through your 
jacket.’ 

‘The devil! You have then converted 
Glen-Eberley Into a fortified place?’ 

‘Yes, indeed! And we can make a pretty 
stiff fight against a good troop of sheriffs.’ 

‘Humph! The captain’s at home, I sup¬ 
pose?’ 

‘Yes indeed! But it’s a chance you won’t 
get a sight of him. It all depends upon Ser¬ 
geant Millhouse. He’s the officer on duty. 
You must make it all clear to him, that you 
don’t come for any evil, before he’ll let you 
Might.’ 

‘Indeed!’ and, with his secret medita¬ 
tions, the sheriff smiled pleasantly enough; 
but his smiles were arrested as suddenly as 
he himself had been before, as, almost in 
the middle of the avenue, Frampton drew 
up the horses. 

‘Here’s the sergeant!’ said he. 

The sheriff, at the same moment, saw ap¬ 
proaching, from the head of the horses, a 
stalwart figure, with pistols in belt, and sa¬ 
bre waving in his left hand. A cap made of 
the skins of a pair of gray-squirrels, with 
the tails flapping on both sides, covered his 
head. His uniform was of strange military 
mixture, altogether indescribable, but pro¬ 
priety requires that we should describe it as 
a uniform. His eye was fiercely suspicious, 
and his mouth was compressed with most 
rigid determination. 

‘Who’s he?’ was the stern demand of the 
sergeant as the vehicle was stopped, and he 
presented himself, waving his sabre, in 
front of the visitor. 

‘He calls himself Col.-, of the army; 

says he’s not the sheriff, or any of his fel¬ 
lows, and wants to see the captain.’ 

The sergeant glared at him with eyes of 
piercing inquiry; and, after a moment’s 
pause, said— 
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‘Take off your hat, stranger, that I may 
see what sort of a head you’ve got of your 
own!’ 

The sheriff, smilingly civil, complied with 
the requisition. 

‘He looks onharmfiil enough, Lance, but 
there’s no knowing. I never haird of any 

Col.-in the army; I’ve hearn of a cap- 

pin with some sich name, but I never haird 
that he did anything much. He warn’t no 
great shakes. You say, stranger, that our 
cappin knows you?’ 

‘Yes!’ said the sheriff, meekly, beginning 
to feel somewhat dubious of his securities. 

‘Well, hev’ you any way to let him hear 
from you, by any writing or letter. For, as 
for seeing him afore he hears all about you, 
that’s onpossible!’ 

The sheriff produced a pencil, tore off a 
bit of paper, from a letter, wrote his name 
upon it, and offered it to the sergeant. 

‘Stick it on the eend of my sabre,’ said 
the wary soldier, not knowing how such a 
talisman, taken into his hands, might com¬ 
promise his relations with the captain or the 
enemy. 

‘Now, Lance, git out, and take out the 
horse; then you carry this paper, jest as it 
stands, to the cappin; I’ll keep guard on 
this pusson, in the meantime, when you’re 
gone.’ 

A few moments sufficed for this per¬ 
formance, and Frampton set off, bearing 
the missive at the point of the sword, and 
leaving Millhouse, pistol in hand, confront¬ 
ing the visitor. The latter made a movement 
as if to get out; but the sergeant, with a hor¬ 
rid voice of war, cried out— 

‘Don’t you stir a peg, onless you wants 
me to blow a winder through your buzzum! 
Jes’ keep quiet whar you air, ef you wants 
an easy time of it!’ 

And he followed up the terrible threat by 
a wilful obtrusion of the huge pistol, jaws 
wide open, full into the gaping jaws of the 
doubtful visitor. The sheriff recoiled, as 
well he might. He was half afraid now to 
move a limb, although, just then, it oc¬ 
curred to him that the ends of certain legal 
documents, of considerable size, were peer¬ 
ing too conspicuously from a breast pocket; 
and he feared, if remarked, it would 
scarcely be possible for him to escape the 
imputation of being the much-hated officer 
for the hostile reception of whom these men 
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were in arms. He finally attempted the 
thing once, but, as he lifted his hand to his 
bosom, Millhouse mistook it for an at¬ 
tempt to get at his weapons, and he in¬ 
stantly applied his own. Again was the huge 
muzzle of the pistol clapped to the sheriff’s 
head with an awful injunction— 

‘Ef you lifts a hand, or stirs a peg, 
stranger, you swallows a bullet that no 
white man can chaw. I’ve been in the army, 10 
too long, my friend, to let the inimy git his 
hand fairly into his buzzum. Jest you try it 
ef you wants to see how I manages in sich a 
case. Jest you try it, ef you’d see blazes to 
shet up both your eyes.’ 

The sheriff resigned himself submis¬ 
sively to the necessity. The sergeant, 
clearly, was not a sentinel to be trifled with; 
and the prisoner, beginning honestly to 
wish himself well out of the present pre- 20 
dicament, was now afraid to relax the stiff¬ 
ened limb, to ease out leg or arm, knee or 
elbow, lest he should incur the sudden pen¬ 
alty of blow or bullet. He remained thus in 
a most uneasy state of rest, which was any¬ 
thing but repose, waiting, with anxiety, for 
the return of the more civil of his two cap- 
tors. 

2 30 

Coup de Theatre 

When Lance Frampton entered the house 
with the paper of the sheriff, addressed 
to Porgy, and which contained only the 
name of the former, the captain of par¬ 
tisans was preparing himself for dinner, 
which Tom, the cook, was himself about to 
place upon the table. 

‘Where’s Pomp, Tom?’ demanded the 40 
captain. 

‘Pomp dey somewhere; dey tak’ care ob 
hese’f, I ’speck,’ replied Tom, with a sig¬ 
nificant jerk of the head. 

‘Somewhere! Taking care of himself! 
Why, what the d —1 is he after, and why 
don’t you call him in to his duty? You 
should see, Tom, that the scamp does not 
skulk too frequently. He has too much taste 
for it, as is, perhaps, the case with all fid- 50 
dlers. Halloo for the scamp, and see that he 
is at his post. Take care of himself, indeed! 
rU see that he takes care of me.’ 

‘He no guine yer holler dis time, maussa!’ 
answered Tom. ‘Nebber you min’ maussa; 


he will come jis when we wants ’em; only 
jis now, he sca’ce [scarce]!’ 

‘But we want him nowV 

‘Can’t come nowy maussa! Pomp in de 
swamp, safe shet up. Nobody for sh’um 
[see him]!* 

‘In the swamp! What the d —1 is he after 
in the swamp?’ 

But the farther dialogue was arrested by 
the appearance of Frampton, very much to 
Tom’s relief, since he could not much 
longer have evaded the direct demands of 
his master, while Millhouse had enjoined 
upon him silence. To let the reader into a 
secret, all the negroes had taken to the 
swamp, except Tom, from the moment 
when the sheriff’s chaise had been arrested 
at the entrance of the avenue! 

‘Well, Lance; in armor still? What’s the 
matter?’ 

‘We’ve captured a man here, captain, 

who calls himself Col.-, and says you 

know him. He sends you this.’ 

Porgy read the slip. 

‘Col.-; and you’ve captured him, you 

say? How?—Why?’ 

Frampton told his story briefly. 

‘Why, you see, we’re on duty; and we 
thought he was the sheriff, and so we took 
him into captivity. The sergeant’s standing 
guard over him, while I brought you the 
paper.’ 

‘Captured him! And where is he?’ 

‘In the avenue. You can see him through 
the window, where the sergeant has him 
under guard.’ 

Porgy looked out, and burst into an un¬ 
controllable fit of laughter. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Good, i’faith! excellent! The 
captor in captivity! Ha! ha! ha! Weil, this is 
promising! The game begins well. We shall 
have a laugh on our side, at least, whether 
we lose or not in the long run. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

The captain made the lieutenant repeat 
the details—^the dialogue—every particular; 
and the merriment of the captain was re¬ 
newed. The whole thing struck him amus¬ 
ingly. It appealed to his leading passion for 
practical jokes. He determined to humor it 
to the end. 

‘So, you thought Col.-the sheriff did 

you? Ha! ha! ha! admirable! What a story to 
tell! But, I will go out to him. I must only 
put a few extra dishes on the table. Here, 
Tom!—^And now, Lance, step out to the 
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sergeant; tell him to watch his prisoner 
closely. I wiU come out and see if he is 
really the colonel, whom I know very well! 

We must not be imposed upon, Lance! By 
no means! Ha! ha! ha! The captor in cap¬ 
tivity! Very good, by Mercury, very good!’ 

Lance Frampton disappeared; perfectly 
satisfied that the captain approved of all his 
proceedings; a matter of which he had not 
been quite sure previously. When he was 10 
gone, Porgy, with Tom’s assistance, pro¬ 
ceeded to put himself in caparison of war. 

His uniform was hastily hustled on, his belt 
girded about his waist, sword slung at his 
side, pistols stuck in his belt, and in his 
hand he carried a long rifle. This done, he 
proceeded to arrange certain mysteriously- 
covered dishes upon the table. Tom was 
also made to equip himself in armor—^that 
is, with a light tomahawk over his shoulder, 20 
a huge couteau de chasse in one side of his 
belt, and a great horseman’s pistol in the 
other. Porgy gave him some final direc¬ 
tions, and then sallied forth to examine the 
prisoner. 

Before he appeared, the sheriff had be¬ 
gun to meditate the propriety of declaring 
his indignation, in very strong language, at 
the treatment he received; but, at the ap¬ 
proach of Porgy, looking swords, bayonets, 30 
and blunderbusses, his purpose changed.— 
Was the captain crazy? Could he really 
mean to defy the laws? The colonel began 
to have his doubts. He had heard of the 
mad freaks of which Porgy had been occa¬ 
sionally guilty; he had heard that he was 
very free in his potations; he saw nothing 
but savage defiance in the features of Mill- 
house, and nothing but sober soldier res¬ 
olution,. and dogged adherence to authority, 40 
in the aspect of Frampton. The gown began 
to tremble in the presence of the sword. 

‘I must temporize!’ was the unspoken de¬ 
cision of the sheriff, T must see how the 
land lies first! Who knows what desperate 
actions these mad fellows may not commit.’ 

Porgy came on slowly, as became his size 
and state. As he approached, the sheriff 
made a movement as if to rise. 

‘Not a step, stranger!’ cried the vigilant 50 
Millhouse, holding up the yawning pistols. 
‘Wait tell the cappin gives the word.’ 

The captain seemed slow to give the 
word. He drew nigh with the air of a man 
who felt that he might, at any moment, be 


required to pull the trigger. His rifle was 
held in readiness, his finger near the trig¬ 
ger. He walked up to Millhouse, and looked 
suspiciously at the vehicle. 

‘Who have you got here, sergeant?’ 

The sergeant saluted, in military style, 
flourishing the pistol instead of the sword, 
as he answered— 

‘A fellow who calls himself Col.-, but 

I don’t know. He mout-be, and mout-be 
not, the colonel. But he says he knows you, 
and you knows him.’ 

Porgy advanced a pace, and peered sus¬ 
piciously into the vehicle, still keeping a 
very deliberate step, and a severe suspicious 
aspect. The sheriff cried out— 

‘What, Capt. Porgy, don’t you know me?’ 

‘Bless me, so it is! It is Col.-. My dear 

colonel, I am truly rejoiced to see you, and 
greatly regret that my fellows should have 
subjected you to “durance vile” for a single 
moment. It was all a mistake. Get out, if 

you please. They took you for some d-d 

harpy of the law—the sheriff or some one of 
his vile myrmidons. Get out, my dear fel¬ 
low, and let us hurry in to dinner. You are 
just in pudding-time.’ 

‘He evidently does not know that I have 
been made sheriff,’ was the silent whisper 
of the colonel to himself, as, accepting the 
invitation, he descended from the vehicle, 
which Porgy immediately told Frampton to 
drive up to the house. 

‘We have but one single negro on the 
place,’ said Porgy; ‘at sight of you, sup¬ 
posing you the sheriff, every two-legged 
animal, of dark complexion, took to the 
swamp. You gave them a scare, I assure 
you. But come, I am really glad to see you 
at Glen-Eberley, and just at this moment.’ 

And he shook hands with the sheriff, 
with the cordial army shake, which threat¬ 
ened to dislocate a member in order to 
compel remembrance. The sheriff felt a lit¬ 
tle relieved, even while the usage was so 
rough. They walked toward the house arm 
in arm. 

‘Let me carry your rifle, captain,’ said the 
sheriff. 

‘My rifle! No, indeed, colonel, no! I 
never part with it. I know not at what mo¬ 
ment I may have to use it. There Is a skunk 
of a Scotchman in my neighborhood, who 
may cross my path some day, and, as I tell 
you, I am in momentary expeaation of thf 
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visits of the sheriff, or some of his satellite 
harpies,* 

‘But you certainly would not draw trig¬ 
ger upon an officer of the law?’ 

‘Would I not!’ exclaimed the captain, 
suddenly stopping in his march, withdraw¬ 
ing his own arm from that of the other, and 
confronting him with a stem expression. 
‘Would I not?—Will I consent, after fight¬ 
ing the battles of my country for seven 
years, to be driven from my estates by a 
d—d civilian—a fellow, probably, who never 
smelt gunpowder in his life. No! indeed! I 
will die in harness and in possessionl They 
may conquer me—I suppose they will, in 
time; but I will hold on while I can, do 
battle to the last, and when they do take 
possession, they shall walk into it only over 
my dead body.’ 

‘And here’s the man to baick you, cappin, 
by the Lord Harry!* 

Such was the speech, delivered with 
stentor-lungs, from the rear; the sergeant at 
the same moment amusing himself with 
thrusting back his sabre into the steel 
sheath, with such an emphasis, as to make it 
ring again. The sheriff was startled from his 
propriety, for a moment, by the sudden 
illustration which followed the captain’s 
fierce determination. 

‘They are all mad together,’ he again 
whispered to himself; and it might be ob¬ 
served that his deportment became more 
conciliatory than ever. 

‘Come, colonel, let us in, now, and see 
what dinner we shall find awaiting us. A 
stoup of Jamaica will refresh you after your 
ride, and me after my scare. The very idea 
of a sheriff makes me thirst; and to be re¬ 
lieved of this idea, I must drink. Come! In!’ 

And the captain seized his guest good- 
naturedly by the arm, and the two ascended 
to the piazza, the sergeant thundering with 
heavy tread behind, his sabre sheath rat¬ 
tling against the steps at every stride, and 
reminding the sheriff, momently, of the 
military nature of the escort. When in the 
house, he threw off his hat, and Porgy dis¬ 
carded his military cap; the squirrel-skin 
covering of Millhouse was doffed also, and 
the three joined in a devout draught of Ja¬ 
maica. But neither of the two latter laid 
aside his weapons. The swords still swing¬ 
ing at their sides, and the pistols at their 
belts. 


Meanwhile, dinner was announced, and 
the captain of partisans motioned the sher ¬ 
iff to a seat at one end of the table, he pre¬ 
paring to take the place opposite. The ser¬ 
geant sank into a seat on one side. Once 
seated, the captain unsheathed his sabre, 
which he laid across the table, the hilt con¬ 
venient to his grasp. The sergeant followed 
the example, only substituting his lap for 
10 the table. Lance Frampton came in at this 
moment, took a place opposite the ser¬ 
geant, and, seeing what the latter had done 
with his weapon, made a similar disposition 
of his own. 

The sheriff saw these proceedings, which 
seemed habitual, with increasing surprise. 
‘Certainly,’ he again whispered to himself, 
‘these people are all madl’ The reflection 
increased his observances, and made him 
20 studious to maintain the utmost propriety 
of demeanor. He looked about him, and cu¬ 
riously surveyed all that came within the 
range of his vision. We have not hitherto 
thought it necessary to mention that, with 
the borrowed money of Mrs. Eveleigh, the 
captain had succeeded in furnishing his 
house with some regard equally to comfort 
and display. The want of money in the city 
when he entered the market, and the num- 
30 ber of families who were selling out, had 
enabled him to procure a complete outfit at 
small cost. He no longer dined upon the 
floor, carpeted with blanket. He had now 
ample supplies of chairs and tables; there 
were mirrors against his walls and fine linen 
upon his table. There was no display of 
plate, it is true, beyond the necessary allow¬ 
ance of spoons, but his china was quite im¬ 
posing, and would be considered so now. 
40 His decanters and tumblers were of cut- 
glass, and the covers to his dishes were of 
very handsome plating. 

When the dishes were uncovered, it was 
with increasing surprise that the sheriff be¬ 
held one, within reach of Porgy, containing 
a pair of highly-polished pistols. He at¬ 
tempted something of a jest when he saw 
them. 

‘Really, captain, you can not design that 
50 dish for the digestion of any visitor.’ 

‘The digestion must depend upon him¬ 
self,’ was the cool reply; ‘but there are par¬ 
ties, who might sometimes intrude upon 
me, for whose special feeding they are pro¬ 
vided.’ 
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‘What! the sheriff, eh?* with a faint 
chuckle. 

‘Exactly! Shall I help you to soup, colo¬ 
nel?’ 

‘If you please.’ 

‘Bouille?’ 

‘Thank you—a little.’ 

‘You will find it more manageable than 
bullet.’ 

‘Yes, indeed!’ 

‘Try a little of that Madeira with your 
soup. It improves it wonderfully to my 
taste. Tom!’—^tasting—‘you have not put 
quite enough salt in your soup?’ 

‘Who say so? Enty I know? Tas’e ’em 
’gen, maussa! I ’speck you fin’ salt ’nough 
in ’em next time. Heh! Ef I ain’t know, by 
dis time, how for salt de soup, I t’row ’way 
heap of my life for not’ing.’ 

‘Hear the rascal. He knows that he 
doesn’t belong to me, or he would never be 
so impudent. How are negroes selling now, 
colonel? I got a hundred guineas for that 
fellow.’ 

‘You were well paid, captain. At his time 
of life, unless a fellow had some rare quali¬ 
ties, he could scarcely command more than 
half that money.’ 

‘Tom has rare qualities. He can cook a 
good dinner; can make and season soup to 
perfection, and would have done so today— 
would certainly never have thrown in too 
little salt—but that he heard some talk of 
the sheriff, and in his agitation and the 
hurry with which he armed himself with his 
favorite weapons—see the knife and the 
hatchet—^he has been careless with his 
salt—^has probably spilt half of that in the 
fire which he intended for the soup. How 
does it taste to you, colonel?’ 

‘Right, sir; very good soup, and well sea¬ 
soned. I should say that your cook has 
salted it sufficiently.’ 

‘T’ank you, sah,’ quoth Tom. ‘I mos’ bin 
’fear’d I spill some ob de salt, when I yer 
’bout dem warmint, de sheriff; but ef you 
tas’e ’em, da’s ’nough. Salt mus’n’t be too 
sharp in soup for de good seas’ning.’ 

From the soups they passed to the solids. 
There was a round of beef. There was a 
pair of wild ducks. The sheriff began to re¬ 
cover his confidence with his appetite, and 
to praise Tom’s cooking. Porgy watched 
and listened to him with a grim pleasure. 
Occasionally, the sergeant put in, with some 


of his philosophies, whenever anything par¬ 
ticularly provocative had been said, but it 
may be stated that he was particularly tac¬ 
iturn that day. The fact is, the conduct of 
the captain was somewhat mysterious. The 
guest was inoffensive—was clearly not the 
sheriff—^yet he saw that Porgy was playing 
out a game upon him—whether for the 
purpose of alarming the stranger’s fears, or 
10 amusing himself, he could not determine; 
but the doubt kept him fiercely suspicious, 
and watchful of every look and movement 
of the guest. 

The sheriff noted the man’s air and man¬ 
ner, and was impressed accordingly. The 
conduct of Lance Frampton, who was sin¬ 
gularly quiet, was yet of a sort to fix his at¬ 
tention. In this young man he beheld a fixed 
confidence in his superior, and a readiner 
20 to obey orders, which showed that, at a 
wink, he would be prepared to act, and 
without any regard to responsibilities. After 
awhile the wine began to circulate, though 
the sergeant still confined himself to the Ja¬ 
maica. Even when, at the summons of the 
captain, he emptied his glass of Madeira, he 
was sure to swallow a good mouthful of the 
rum after it, as if to prevent any evil conse¬ 
quences from the more aristocratic liquor. 
30 The dishes were cleared away, and Tom 
gave the party a rice-pudding, which was 
voted good on all hands. Its removal was 
followed by the introduction of raisins, 
ground-nuts {peanuts or ptndars), and black 
walnuts. Over the wine and walnuts, the 
chat grew more and more lively. It passed 
from topic to topic; the town and country; 
the camp and court; civil life and that of the 
soldier; but there was one lurking trouble in 
40 the mind of the sheriff which invariably 
brought him back to the peculiar condition 
in which he found the household. 

‘Really,’ said he, ‘captain, I find it 
impossible to realize the assurance that 
you make me, that you are all armed and 
equipped here to resist the operations of 
the law.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Porgy, looking grave. ‘You 
find it difficult to understand, and why? Is 
50 it so strange that I should be imwilling to 
surrender all my possessions, at the first de¬ 
mand, and without a struggle?’ 

‘But you could scarcely expect to make 
resistance to the laws of the land. The sher¬ 
iff is armed with a sovereign power for the 
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time. How would you hope to hold out 
against him?’ 

‘You mean to say that he would over¬ 
whelm me with thepos^^ comitatusy 

‘Ay, and if need, call out the military!* 

‘To be sure he may, and certainly there is 
a power to which my own must succumb. 
What then? If I am to yield up all the goods 
of life, why not life also? What is life to me? 
You know my tastes and habits. You know 
how I have lived and how I still live. Some 
men will tell you that I am a glutton, 
others, that I imbue my appetites equally 
with my taste and philosophies; all agree 
that I am, essentially, a good deal of an ani¬ 
mal—that I was profligate in youth that I 
might enjoy life, and that in the good things 
of this life, I find life itself. I won’t deny the 
charge. Be it so. Am I to survive the good 
things, and yet cherish the life? Wherefore? 
What does Shylock say—whom, by-the- 
way, I take to be a very shrewd and sensible 
fellow, and a greatly ill-used rascal— 

-“You take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I 
live!” 

And, when I have perilled my life a thou¬ 
sand times for the benefit of other people’s 
goods, shall I not venture it for the protec¬ 
tion of my own?’ 

‘But, my dear captain, there is a material 
difference between doing a thing with the 
sanction of the law, and in defiance of it.’ 

‘None to me! Don’t you see, my dear 
colonel, that I am prepared to sacrifice my 
life with my property, and that law can in 
no way, exact a higher forfeit? But d—n the 
law! We’ve had enough of it for the pres¬ 
ent. Fill up your glass. You will find that 
Madeira prime. It is from an ancient cel¬ 
lar!’ 

‘Thank you! (Fills.) Well, my dear cap¬ 
tain, suffer me to hope for you an escape 
from the clutches of the law by legitimate 
means!’ 

‘I’m obliged to you, my dear colonel; but 
we army men don’t care much about the 
means, so that we effect the escape. I am for 
stratagem or fight, sap or storm, just as the 
best policy councils. Life, after all, is a con¬ 
stant warfare. Rogues are only enemies in 
lambskins, or ermine. They do not care to 
cut my throat so long as I have a purse to 


cut; they will not care to drive me to des¬ 
peration, so long as it is profitable to them 
that I should live. I know them! I defy 
them! I can die without a grunt tomorrow. 
I have neither wife, nor child, nor mother, 
nor sister, to deplore my fate, or to profit by 
my departure. I am, with the exception of 
these two faithful comrades of mine, utterly 
alone in the world. They shall live with me 
10 while I live. They would die for me tomor¬ 
row. Were a man but to lift a finger against 
me, to assail my life, or my meanest for¬ 
tunes, they would be into him with bullet 
and bayonet, and need not a signal from 
me.’ 

‘That’s a rightious truth, by the Hokies!’ 
exclaimed the sergeant, with his one fist 
thundering down upon the table. The lieu¬ 
tenant’s eyes brightened keenly, and he 
20 looked to the captain, but he said nothing. 

‘I have no doubt they are true and faith¬ 
ful friends, captain,’ said the sheriff; ‘but 
suppose now, only suppose, I say, the sher¬ 
iff was suddenly to appear among you, just 
as I am here now, and were to—’ 

He was stopped! Stopped in an instant, 
as by a thunderbolt, by the prompt reply 
and action of Porgy. 

‘Suppose the sheriff in you! Ha! suppose 
30 the rest for yourself.—See!’ 

And with the wild but determined look 
and action of a desperate man, he seized 
both pistols lying in the dish before him, 
stood up, reached as far over the table as he 
could, and covered the figure of the amiable 
but indiscreet sheriff with both muzzles 
cocking the weapons as he did so. The 
sheriff involuntarily dodged and threw uo 
his hands. At the same instant, and as soon 
40 as the purpose of the superior had been im- 
derstood by Millhouse and the lieutenant, 
they were both upon their feet—the ser¬ 
geant swinging his sabre over the head of 
the supposed offender; while Frampton, 
more silent, but quite as decided, while 
he swimg his sword aloft with one hand, 
grasped with the other the well-powdered 
shock of the sheriff, in an attitude very like 
that which we see employed by the fero- 
50 cious Blue Beard in the opera, when the 
poor wife is tremblingly crying out for her 
brother. Here was an unpremeditated coup 
de thddtrel Two swords crossed in air above 
the victim,—two pistols, with each broad 
muzzle almost jammed against his own; 
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every eye savagely fixed upon him^ and all 
parties seeming to await only the farther 
word of provocation from his lips. Nothing 
had been more instantaneous. The subordi¬ 
nates were machines^ to whom Porgy fur¬ 
nished all the impulse. Their action fol¬ 
lowed his willi as soon as it was expressed. 
There was no questioning it, and the ami¬ 
able sheriff was so much paralyzed by the 
display, that it was only with much effort 
that he could cry out—‘But, my dear cap¬ 
tain, don’t suppose me the enemy—the 
assailant—the d—d sheriff or any of his 
myrmidons.’ 

‘By no means, colonel; but you supposed 
a case in order to see whether, and how, we 
were prepared for it; and it was essential 
that you should have a proper demonstra¬ 
tion. You have seen; be easy; fill up your 
glass, my dear sir, and forgive my merry 
men here for the earnestness with which 
they performed their parts. They had no 
reason, indeed, to suppose that I was not 
serious. You see what chance a bona-fide 
sheriff would stand, if he aimed at any 
showing here!’ 

Porgy had resumed his seat, and restored 
the pistols tc the dish as coolly as the actor, 
who takes his brandy and water, equal 
parts, after strangling his wife, stabbing the 
traitor, and dying famously in the person of 
Othello. It was not so easy for Millhouse to 
throw off his tragic aspect. He resumed his 
seat slowly, never once taking liis eyes from 
the colonel’s face, as he did so; and during 
the whole progress of the feast, he con¬ 
tinued to regard him with only half-recon¬ 
ciled senses. 

3 

Legal Regimen 

The excellent sheriff no longer felt any 
call to trespass in experiments upon the 
legal antipathies of the captain of partisans 
and his observant follower. He steered wide 
of all allusions from thenceforth to the 
officer of the law, and his possible appear¬ 
ance in the precincts. He felt really im¬ 
pressed with the danger of any one who 
should, with malice prepense^ do so, in the 
evidently diseased condition of mind and 
mood prevailing at Glen-Eberley. That he 
should thus forbear, however, was by no 
means agreeable to his self-esteem or his 


sense of duty. He was uncomfortable when 
he thought of his official station, and the 
sealed documents in his pockets. He had 
come there to make a levy on land and 
negroes, without dreaming that he should 
encounter any opposition. Resistance, with 
force of arms, was entirely beyond his 
imaginings; and to depart, having done 
nothing was at once a lachesse of duty and a 
10 personal mortification. More than once he 
felt like plucking up his drowning courage, 
and perilling his life upon his manhood— 
boldly challenging the danger, and facing it 
with folded arms of defiance; but, on all 
such occasions, as if Porgy and his fol¬ 
lowers knew, by instinct, his emotions, 
there would occur some explosion, or some 
symptom of explosion, which would re¬ 
mind him vividly of the smouldering vol- 
20 cano upon which he sat. For example, he 
once made an allusion, deliberately de¬ 
signed, to M’Kewn; and Millhouse flared 
up, and fumbled his sabre, and gnashed 
his teeth, even as the Frenchman when he 
cries, ‘Sacrei’ through his mustache, or the 
Spaniard when he growls ‘Demoniosl’ and 
flourishes his dagger. Frampton showed 
similar signs of impatience—while Porgy 
exclaimed aloud, striking his fist down 
30 upon the table:— 

‘Don’t mention that scoundrel’s name in 
my hearing, colonel! I feel wolfish when I 
hear of him. Let him but cross my path; 
let any of his myrmidons but put them¬ 
selves in my way, and if I do not crop 
their ears, close to the head, then there’s 
no edge to any weapon in my household.’ 
‘But is he not a neighbor, captain?’ 
‘Neighbor! Well, sir, I suppose you may 
40 call him a neighbor, even as the devil is a 
neighbor, and is said to take free lodgings 
in every man’s dwelling; but such neigh¬ 
borhood does not prevent us from flinging 
the wretch out of the windows, whenever 
our good saints give us the necessary suc¬ 
cor. Don’t speak of such a scoundrel to my 
ears, or I may do you the injustice to sup¬ 
pose you are his friend.’ 

The sheriff took the warning, and 
50 M’Kewn was dropped, and all subjects 
were dropped which were likely to stir up 
the bile and black blood in the bosoms of 
the host and his companions. The sheriff 
resigned himself to his fate, and to the 
policy of doing nothing with as much grace 
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as possible. He was not only frightened 
from the purpose for which he came, but 
the feeling of good fellowship momently 
grew stronger with the circulation of the 
wine, and the excellent spirits of the cap¬ 
tain. The latter, in all respects, except the 
one, was on his best behavior, and in most 
amiable temper. He never showed himself 
more really humorous and delightful as a 
companion in all his life. The sheriff was lo 
charmed and listened. He was soothed and 
satisfied. His philosophy came into the sup¬ 
port of his necessity. He reasoned thus, 
accordingly:— 

‘There is no need to push the matter! 
Porgy’s estate is good, at any moment, for 
this debt. Every day increases the value of 
both lands and negroes. Were I to seize 
and sell now, the property would be sacri¬ 
ficed. It would pay the debt, but leave 20 
nothing over to the good fellow, who has 
been serving his country in a long and 
honorable warfare. D—^n the fellow! I like 
him, and he shall have indulgence as long 
as I can grant it!’ 

As soon as he had reached this conclu¬ 
sion, and resolved that his visit should no 
longer have a professional object, the play 
was easy. He yielded himself up to the 
society in which he found himselh He felt 30 
the charm of his host’s fim and philosophy; 
and he, too, had good things in his keeping. 
When he had once resolved to sink the 
sheriff, he gave himself free scope, let him¬ 
self out, and became, what he was known 
to be in the army, a really good fellow, of 
no savage inclinations, fond of a jovial 
circle, and capable of making himself the 
life of it. The day passed and the party of 
four had not left the table. They had raised 40 
their clouds aroimd it; all being smokers 
except the lieutenant. Coffee was served by 
Tom, in the midst of the cloud. When the 
coffee disappeared, the Jamaica and the 
Madeira were restored. Cards followed, and 
at twelve o’clock at night, the sheriff rose a 
loser of some thirty shillings to Sergeant 
Millhouse, who played through the hands 
of Frampton, and who became more and 
more reconciled to the suspicious guest 50 
with every shilling which the latter yielded. 
When, next morning, after the colonel’s 
departure,—which took place soon after 
an early breakfast—^he was discoursing of 
his good qualities, his companionable vir- 
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tues, and so forth, the captain of partisans 
laid his hand on his shoulder— 

‘Ah! Millhouse, but you don’t know the 
man.’ 

‘What! he’s Col.-, ain’t he?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And a main good fellow, I say.’ 

‘Well enough;—^well enough; but—your 
ear, sergeant.* 

The latter yielded it; the captain stooped 
as if to whisper—then in deep, solemn ac¬ 
cents, as if drawn up from immeasurable 
depths, he cried out:— 

‘The Colonel Is the Sheriff!’ 

The sergeant made but one bounce, and 
was across the room; his countenance wo- 
begone with surprise amounting to terror. 
His involuntary utterance, occasioned 
equally by what he had heard, and the tone 
of voice employed in telling it, was charac¬ 
teristic of his early attention when at church 
service. 

‘Hazrk from the tombs! The sheriff, 
cappin!’ 

‘The sheriff!’ 

‘What! our sheriff, what’s a-coming a’ter 
our goods and chattels.’ 

‘The same!’ 

‘Oh! ef I’d ha’ knowed it!—I’ll be a’ter 
him!—Lance!’ 

‘No! Do nothing of the kind! We’ve got 
off, thus far, very well. The joke is a good 
one, upon which I can feed fat with laugh¬ 
ter for a month. I must ride over and tell 
the widow. How her sides will shake!’ 

1854 

THE SWAMP FOX ^ 

We follow where the Swamp Fox guides. 
His friends and merry men are we; 

And when the troop of Tarleton rides. 

We burrow in the cypress tree. 

The turfy hammock is our bed. 

Our home is in the red-deer’s den. 

Our roof, the tree-top overhead. 

For we are wild and hunted men. 

We fly by day and shun its light. 

But, prompt to strike the sudden blow, ic 
We mount, and start with early night. 

And through the forest track our foe. 

I ‘The Swamp Fox* is General Francis Marion, a 
South Carolinian leader In the border-warfare af the 
Revolution. 
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And soon he hears our chargers leap, 

The flashing sabre blinds his eyes, 

And ere he drives away his sleep. 

And rushes from his camp, he dies. 

Free bridle-bit, good gallant steed. 

That will not ask a kind caress, 

To swim the Santee at our need, 

When on his heels the foemen press— 20 
The true heart and the ready hand, 

The spirit stubborn to be free. 

The twisted bore, the smiting brand— 

And we are Marion’s men, you see. 

Now light the fire and cook the meal. 

The last, perhaps, that we shall taste; 

I hear the Swamp Fox round us steal, 

And that’s a sign we move in haste. 

He whistles to the scouts, and hark! 

You hear his order cahn and low. 30 
Come, wave your torch across the dark, 

And let us see the boys that go. 

We may not see their forms again, 

God help ’em, should they find the 
strife! 

For they are strong and fearless men, 

And make no coward terms for life: 
They’ll fight as long as Marion bids. 

And when he speaks the word to shy, 
Then, not till then, they turn their steeds. 
Through thickening shade and swamp 
to fly. 40 

Now stir the fire, and lie at ease— 

The scouts are gone, and on the brush 
I see the Colonel bend his knees, 

To take his slumbers too. But hush! 

He’s praying, comrades: ’tis not strange; 
The man that’s fighting day by day 
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May weU, when night comes, take a change, 
And down upon his knees to pray. 

Break up that hoe-cake, boys, and hand 
The sly and silent jug that’s there; 50 
I love not it should idly stand. 

When Marion’s men have need of cheer. 
’Tis seldom that our luck affords 
A stuff like this we just have quaffed, 

And dry potatoes on our boards 
May always call for such a draught. 

Now pile the brush and roll the log: 

Hard pillow, but a soldier’s head. 

That’s half the time in brake and bog. 

Must never think of softer bed. 60 

The owl is hooting to the night. 

The cooter crawling o’er the bank, 

And in that pond the plashing light, 

Tells where the alligator sank. 

What! ’tis the signal! start so soon. 

And through the Santee swamp so deep, 
Without the aid of friendly moon. 

And we. Heaven help us! half asleep! 

But courage, comrades! Marion leads. 

The Swamp Fox takes us out tonight; 70 
So clear your swords, and spur your steeds, 
There’s goodly chance, I think, of fight. 

We follow where the Swamp Fox guides, 
We leave the swamp and cypress tree. 
Our spurs are in our coursers’ sides. 

And ready for the strife are we. 

The Tory camp is now in sight. 

And there he cowers within his den; 

He hears our shout, he dreads the fight, 

He fears, and flies from Marion’s men. 3o 
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ON THE VALUE AND USES OF 
POETRY 1 

In my last lecture I attempted to give some 
notion of the nature of poetry. ^ In the 
present I intend to examine its value and 
uses, to inquire into its effects upon human 
welfare and happiness, and to consider 
some of the objections that have been urged 
against an indulgence in its delights. It is 
of no little consequence that we should 
satisfy ourselves of the tendency of a class 
of compositions which forms so large a 
part of the literature of all nations and 
times, so that, if it is found beneficial, we 
may estimate the degree in which it is 
worthy of encouragement; if pernicious, 
that we may bethink ourselves of a remedy. 
In what I have to say on this head I cannot 
by any means be certain that my partiality 
for the art will permit me to treat the sub¬ 
ject with that coolness of judgment and 
freedom from prejudice which might be de¬ 
sirable. I only ask your frank assent to 
whatever may be true in the apology I shall 
make for it. It is not for my hands to hold 
the balance in which it is weighed. 

1 This is the second of a series of four lectures given by 
Bryant in 1825, shortly after quitting Great Barrington 
for New York. It was first published in Prose Works 
(N.Y., 1884),!, 1 4 - 24 - 

2 ‘When we speak of a poem, we do not mean merely a 
tissue of striking images. The most beautiful poetry is 

r ' that which takes the strongest hold of the feelings, and, 
if it is really the most beautiful, then it is poetry in the 
highest sense. Poetry is constantly resorting to the 
language of the passions to heighten the effect of her 
pictures^ and, if this be not enough to entitle that lan¬ 
guage to the appellation of poetical, I am not aware of 
the meaning of the term. . . . The truth is, that 
poetry which does not find its way to the heart is 
scarcely deserving of the name; it may be brilliant and 
ingenious, but it soon wearies the attention. . . . But 
poetry not only addresses the passions and the imag¬ 
ination; it appeals to the understanding also. . . . 
Remember that it does not concern itself with ab¬ 
stract reasonings, nor with any course of investigation 
that fatigues the mind. Nor is it merely didactic; but 
this does not prevent it from teaching truths which the 
mind instinctively acknowledges. The elements of 
moral truth are few and simple, but their combina¬ 
tions with human actions are as innumerable and diver¬ 
sified as the combinations of language. . . . Nor are 
these of less value because they require no laborious 
research to discover them. The best riches of the 
earth are produced on its surface. . . .* Bryant, ‘On 
the Nature of Poetry/ ibid.,I,8-z i. 


I shall consider the influence of poetry 
on the welfare and happiness of our race in 
the three points of view in which I placed 
it in my last lecture—namely, as it ad¬ 
dresses itself to the imagination, to the 
passions, and to the intelligence. As it re¬ 
spects the imagination, I believe the ques¬ 
tion may be soon and easily disposed of; 
for, so far as that faculty merely is excited 
10 by poetry without taking into accoimt the 
effect produced on the passions, its activity 
is an amusement, an agreeable intellectual 
exercise—^no more. A great deal of poetry, 
doubtless, has no higher object than this, 
and excites no stronger emotion than that 
complacency which proceeds from being 
agreeably employed. This is something in a 
world whose inhabitants are perpetually 
complaining of its labors, fatigues, and 
20 miseries. It has, however, a still higher 
value when regarded as in some sort the 
support of our innocence, for there is ever 
something pure and elevated in the crea¬ 
tions of poetry. Its spirit is an aspiration 
after superhuman beauty and majesty, 
which, if it has no affinity with, has at least 
some likeness to, virtue. We cannot eradi¬ 
cate the imagination, but we may cultivate 
and regulate it; we cannot keep it from con- 
30 tinual action, but we can give it a salutary 
direction. Certainly it is a noble occupation 
to shape the creations of the mind into 
perfect forms according to those laws 
which man learns from observing the 
works of his Maker. 

There are exercises of the imagination, it 
must be confessed, of too gross and sordid a 
nature to be comprised within the confines 
of any divine art—revellings of the fancy 
40 amid the images of base appetites and petty 
and ridiculous passions. These are the 
hidden sins of the heart, that lurk in its 
darkest recesses, where shame and the 
opinion of men cannot come to drive them 
out, and which pollute and debase it the 
more because they work in secrecy and at 
leisure. Is it not well, therefore, to substi¬ 
tute something better in the place of these, 
or, at least, to preoccupy the mind with 
what may prevent their entrance, and to 
create imaginative habits that may lead us 
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to regard them with contempt and disgust? 
Poetry is well fitted for this office. It has 
no community with degradation^, nor with 
things that degrade. It utters nothing that 
cannot be spoken without shame. Into the 
window of his bosom who relishes its 
pleasures, all the world may freely look. 
The tastes from which it springs, the senti¬ 
ments it awakens, the objects on which it 
dwells with fondness, and which it labors lo 
to commimicate to mankind, are related to 
the best and most universal sympathies of 
our nature. 

In speaking of the influences of poetry 
on the happiness of mankind as connected 
with its effects on the imagination, I have 
been obliged to anticipate a part of what I 
had to say in regard to its power over the 
passions. These two topics, indeed, are 
closely connected; they may be separated 20 
in classification, but it is difficult to specu¬ 
late upon them separately; for, as I ob¬ 
served in my last lecture, the excitement of 
the imagination awakens the feelings, and 
the excitement of the feelings kindles the 
imagination. It is the dominion of poetry 
over the feelings and passions of men that 
gives it its most important bearing upon 
the virtue and the welfare of society. 
Everything that affects our sensibilities is 30 
a part of our moral education, and the 
habit of being rightly affected by all the 
circumstances by which we are surrounded 
is the perfection of the moral character. 
The purest of all religions agrees with the 
soundest philosophy in referring the prac¬ 
tice of virtue to the affections. Every good 
action has its correspondent emotion of the 
heart given to impel us to otir duty, and to 
reward us for doing it. Now, it is admitted 
that poetry moves these springs of moral 
conduct powerfully; but it has sometimes 
been disputed whether it moves them in a 
salutary way, or whether it perverts them to 
evil. This question may be settled by in¬ 
quiring what kind of sentiments it ordi¬ 
narily tends to encourage. Has it any direct 
connection with vice? for, if it has not, 
the emotions it inspires must be inno¬ 
cent, and innocent emotions are emphati¬ 
cally healthful. Is there any poetry in 
cruelty? are the vivid descriptions of hu¬ 
man and animal suffering it sets before us 
such as make us to rejoice in that suffering, 
or even such as leave us unmoved? Is there 
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any poetry in injustice? Is there any poetry 
in fraud and treachery? The stronger the 
colors in which the former is painted, the 
more thoroughly do we detest it; the more 
forcibly the latter is presented to our minds, 
the more cordially do we despise it. Has 
poetry any kindred with covetousness and 
selfishness? or, rather, are they not a 
blight, and death itself, to that enthusiasm 
to which poetry owes its birth? On the 
other hand, do we not know that poetry 
delights in inspiring compassion, the parent 
of all kind offices? Does it not glory in senti¬ 
ments of fortitude and magnanimity, the 
fountain of disinterested sacrifices? It cher¬ 
ishes patriotism, the incitement to vigorous 
toils endured for the welfare of commu- 
m'ties. It luxuriates among the natural affec¬ 
tions, the springs of all the gentle charities 
of domestic life. It has so refined and trans¬ 
formed and hallowed the love of the sexes 
that piety itself has sometimes taken the 
language of that passion to clothe its most 
fervent aspirations. It delights to infold not 
only the whole human race, but all the 
creatures of God, in the wide circle of its 
sympathies. It loves to point man to the 
beginning and end of his days, and to the 
short and swift passage between; to linger 
about the cradle and about the grave, and 
to lift the veil of another life. All moral 
lessons which are uninteresting and un¬ 
impressive, and, therefore, worthless, it 
leaves to prose; but all those which touch 
the heart, and are, therefore, important 
and effectual, are its ovm. One passion, 
indeed, is excited by poetry, about the 
worth of which moralists differ—the love 
of glory. I cannot stay to inquire into the 
moral quality of this passion; but this I 
will say, that, if it be not a virtue, it is fre¬ 
quently an excellent substitute for one, and 
becomes the motive of great and generous 
actions. At all events, a regard for the good 
opinion of our fellow-creatures is so inter¬ 
woven with our natures, is of so much 
value to the order and welfare of society, 
does so much good and prevents so much 
evil, that I cannot bring myself to think iU 
of anything that encourages and directs it. 
None the less, poetry teaches us, also, 
lessons of profoimdest humility. Reverence 
for that boundless goodness and infinite 
power which pervade and uphold all things 
that exist is one of its elements, and is the 


40 
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source of some of its loftiest meditations 
and deepest emotions. Much as we all 
glory in the power that is our own, the 
mind delights quite as naturally to raise its 
view to power that is above it, and to lose 
itself in the contemplation of strength and 
wisdom without bound. The poet who 
wrote atheist after his name knew not of 
what manner of spirit he was. He, too, paid 
a willing and undissembled homage to the 10 
Divinity. He called it Nature, but it was 
the Great First Cause whom we all wor¬ 
ship, whatever its essence, and whatever its 
name. 

One of the great recommendations of 
poetry in that point of view in which I am 
now considering it is, that it withdraws us 
from the despotism of many of those cir¬ 
cumstances which mislead the moral judg¬ 
ment. It is dangerous to be absorbed con- 20 
tinuously in our own immediate concerns. 
Self-interest is the most ingenious and per¬ 
suasive of all the agents that deceive our 
consciences, while by means of it our un¬ 
happy and stubborn prejudices operate in 
their greatest force. But poetry lifts us to 
a sphere where self-interest cannot exist, 
and where the prejudices that perplex our 
every-day life can hardly enter. It restores 
us to our unperverted feelings, and leaves 30 
us at liberty to compare the issues of life 
with our unsophisticated notions of good 
and evil. We are taught to look at them as 
they are in themselves, and not as they may 
affect our present convenience, and then 
we are sent back to the world with our 
moral perceptions cleared and invigorated. 

Among the most remarkable of the influ¬ 
ences of poetry is the exhibition of those 
analogies and correspondences which it 40 
beholds between the things of the moral 
and of the natural world. I refer to its 
adorning and illustrating each by the 
other—^infusing a moral sentiment into 
natural objects, and bringing images of vis¬ 
ible beauty and majesty to heighten the 
effect of moral sentiment. Thus it binds 
into one all the passages of human life and 
connects aU the varieties of human feeling 
with the works of creation. Any one who 50 
will make the experiment for himself will 
see how exceedingly difficult it is to pervert 
this process into an excitement of the bad 
passions of the soul. There are a purity and 
innocence in the appearances of Nature 


that make them refuse to be allied to the 
suggestions of guilty emotion. We discern 
no sin in her grander operations and vicissi¬ 
tudes, and no lessons of immorality are to 
be learned from them, as there are from the 
examples of the world. They cannot be 
studied without inducing the love, if they 
fail of giving the habit, of virtue. In so far 
as poetry directly addresses the tmder- 
standing, it would be preposterous to ap¬ 
prehend any injurious consequences from 
it, which in my last lecture I said was by 
means of those moral truths which the 
mind instinctively acknowledges, and of 
which it immediately feels the force. The 
simplicity and clearness of the truths with 
which it deals prevent any mistake in re¬ 
gard to their meanings or tendencies. They 
strike the mind by their own brightness, 
and win its assent by their manifest and 
beautiful agreement with the lessons of our 
own experience. It belongs to more subtle 
and abstruse speculations than any into 
which poetry can enter, to unsettle the 
notions of men respecting right and wrong. 
Ingenious casuistry and labored sophistry 
may confuse and puzzle the understanding, 
and lead it through their own darkness to 
false conclusions; but poetry abhors their 
assistance. It may be said, however, that 
the power which poetry exercises over the 
mind is liable to abuse. It is so, undoubt¬ 
edly, like all power. Its influences may be, 
and unquestionably have been, perverted; 
but my aim has been to show that they are 
beneficial in their nature, intrinsically good, 
and, if so, not to be rejected because acci¬ 
dentally mischievous. To confound the 
abuses of a thing with the thing itself is to 
sophisticate. Why do not they who set up 
this objection to poetry talk in the same 
manner of the common and universal 
sources of human enjoyment? When you 
tell them of the element which diffuses 
comfort through our habitations, when the 
earth and the air are frozen, and enables us 
to support life through the inclemency of 
the season, do they deny its utility, or en¬ 
deavor to convince you of your error, by 
pointing you to dwellings laid waste by 
conflagrations, or by telling you tales of 
martyrs roasted at the stake? When you 
speak of the beneficent influences of the 
sun, why do they not meet you with the 
scorched and barren deserts of Africa, with 
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.diseases born under his heat, the plague of 
Europe, and the yellow fever of America? 
When you are simple enough to rejoice in 
the kind provision of rains for the refresh¬ 
ment of the earth and the growth of its 
plants, why do they not silence you with 
stories of harvest and cattle and human 
beings swept away by inundations? Well, 
when we are persuaded to part with our 
hearth-fires, and to refuse the fruits which 
sunshine and showers have ripened for our 
sustenance, let us give up poetry. In the 
mean time, instead of putting it by with 
scorn, let us cherish it as we do the other 
gifts of Heaven. 

In those works which have met with 
merited reprehension on account of their 
pernicious tendencies, it is not of the poetry 
that the friends of virtue have reason to 
complain; it is of the foul ingredients 
mingled with it; it is of the leaven of cor¬ 
ruption interspersed with what is in itself 
pure and innocent. The elements of poetry 
are the beautiful and noble in the creation 
and in man’s nature; and, so far as an3rthing 
vicious is mingled with these, the com¬ 
pound is incongruous. Indeed, I am apt to 
think that those poems which are objec¬ 
tionable on account of their immoral char¬ 
acter have won for their authors the repu¬ 
tation of greater powers than they really 
possessed. The passages of real beauty and 
excellence which they contain appear the 
more beautiful and excellent from the con¬ 
trast they offer to the grossness by which 
they are surrotmded. Those bursts of true 
feeling, those fine moral touches, those 
apprehensions of the glory and beauty of 
the universe, and the language it speaks to 
the heart of man, delight us there by a cer¬ 
tain unexpectedness. Their innocence ap¬ 
pears more spotless, their pathos more 
touching, because such qualities refresh the 
mind in the midst of its horror and disgust. 

The heroic poems of the ancients are said 
to inspire a sanguinary spirit, the love of 
war, and an indifference to the miseries of 
which war is the cause; but I cannot be¬ 
lieve that they produce this effect to the 
extent which many suppose, and, so far as 
they do produce it, it is from an imperfec¬ 
tion in the poetry. Poetry that is unfeeb’ng 
and indifferent to suffering is no poetry at 
all. It is but justice, however, to these 
writers to say that, if they do encourage a 


fondness for war, it is rather by what they 
leave imdone than what they do. War, like 
all other situations of danger and of change, 
calls forth the exertion of admirable intel¬ 
lectual qualities and great virtues, and it is 
only by dwelling on these, and keeping out 
of sight the sufferings and sorrows, and all 
the crimes and evils that follow in its train, 
that it has its glory in the eyes of men. We 
10 do not admire the heroes of Homer be¬ 
cause they shed blood and cut throats—any 
highwayman may do this—but we admire 
them for the greatness of mind they show 
in the dreadful scenes in which they are en¬ 
gaged. We reverence that hardy spirit that 
faces danger without shrinking, and volun¬ 
tarily exposes the body to pain, for it is a 
modification of that noble principle which 
gives birth to all virtue and all greatness— 
20 the endurance of present toils and submis¬ 
sion to present sacrifices, in order to insure 
great good for the future. We love, also, to 
contemplate strong and skilful action of the 
body, which in the personal combats he 
describes is prompted and ordered by 
strong action of the mind, by intense emo¬ 
tion, and clear sagacity. But the purer and 
gentler spirit of the Father of Verse and the 
humanizing influences of poetry show 
30 themselves strongly in his great works, and 
set him far in advance of the age in which 
he wrote. The poet often stops to lament 
those whom his favorite heroes slew with¬ 
out remorse—old men cut off in the honors 
of a blameless age, young men in the bloom 
of their years and the promise of their 
virtues—and to sympathize with the un¬ 
availing and imappeasable sorrow of those 
to whom they were dear. Nay, it would 
40 seem that his mind was ever haunted with 
a secret sentiment of the emptiness of the 
very glory he was celebrating, for not only 
the Odyssey, but the Iliad itself, is full of 
allusions to the final fate of those who 
earned renown at the siege of Troy, to their 
wanderings, their hardships, their domes¬ 
tic calamities, and their violent and un¬ 
honored deaths. 

I shall close this lecture with an extract 
50 from an eloquent writer, who has replied to 
some other objections that have been raised 
against poetry in such a manner that I 
should not feel myself justified in using any 
other words than his own: It is objected to 
poetry,’ he says, "that it gives wrong views 
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and excites false expectations of life, 
peoples the mind with shadows and illu¬ 
sions, and builds up imaginations on ruins 
of wisdom. That there is a wisdom against 
which poetry wars—the wisdom of the 
senses, which makes physical comfort the 
chief good, and wealth the chief interest of 
life—^is not denied; nor can it be denied, 
the least service which poetry renders to 
mankind, that it redeems them from the 10 
thraldom of this earth-bom prudence. But, 
passing over this topic, it may be observed 
that the complaint against poetry as 
abotmding in illusion and deception is in 
the main groundless. In many poems there 
is more of truth than in many histories and 
philosophic theories. The fictions of genius 
are often the vehicles of the sublimest veri¬ 
ties, and its flashes often open new regions 
of thought, and throw new light on the 20 
mysteries of our being. In poetry the letter 
is falsehood, but the spirit is often the 
profoundest wisdom. And, if truth thus 
dwells in the boldest fictions of the poet, 
much more may it be expected in his de¬ 
lineations of life; for the present life, which 
is the first stage of the immortal mind, 
abounds in the materials of poetry, and it 
is the high office of the bard to detect this 
divine element among the grosser labors 30 
and pleasures of our earthly being. The 
present life is not wholly prosaic, precise, 
tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it 
abounds in the poetic. The affections, 
which spread beyond ourselves and stretch 
far into futurity; the workings of mighty 
passions, which seem to arm the soul with 
an almost superhuman energy; the inno¬ 
cent and irrepressible joy of infancy; the 
bloom and buoyancy and dazzling hopes of 40 
youth; the throbbings of the heart when it 
first wakes to love, and dreams of a happi¬ 
ness too vast for earth; woman, with her 
beauty and grace and gentleness and fresh¬ 
ness of feeling and depth of affection, and 
her blushes of purity, and the tones and 
looks which only a mother’s heart can 
inspire—these are all poetical. It is not 
true that a poet paints a life which does not 
exist. He only extracts and concentrates, as 50 
it were, life’s ethereal essence, arrests and 
condenses its volatile fragrance, brings 
together its scattered beauties, and pro¬ 
longs its more refined but evanescent joys; 
and in this he does well; for it is good to 


feel that life is not wholly usurped by cares 
for subsistence and physical gratification, 
but admits, in measures which may be 
indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and de¬ 
lights worthy of a higher being. This power 
of poetry to refine our views of life and 
happiness is more and more needed as 
society advances. It is needed to withstand 
the encroachments of heartless and artifi¬ 
cial manners which make civilization so 
tame and uninteresting. It is needed to 
counteract the tendency of physical science, 
which—being now sought, not, as for¬ 
merly, for intellectual gratification, but for 
multiplying bodily comforts—requires a 
new development of imagination, taste, and 
poetry to preserve men from sinking into 
an earthly, material, epicurean life.’ 

1825 1884 

THANATOPSIS ^ 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

I Bryant wrote of his early reading; ‘About this time my 
father brtmght home, I think from one of his visits to 
Boston, the Remains of Henry Kirkc White^ which had 
been republished in this country. I read the poems 
with great eagerness, and so often that I had com¬ 
mitted several of them to memory, particularly the ode 
to the Rosemary. The melancholy tone which prevails 
in them deepened the interest with which I read them, 
for about that time I had, as young poets are apt to 
have, a liking for poetry of a querulous caste. I remem¬ 
ber reading, at this time, that remarkable poem Blair’s 
“Grave,” and dwelling with great satisfaction upon its 
finer passages. I had the opportunity of comparing it 
with a poem on a kindred subject, also in blank verse, 
that of Bishop Porteus on “Death,” and of observing 
how much the verse of the obscure Scottish minister 
excelled in originality of thought and vigor of expres¬ 
sion that of the English prelate. In my father’s library 
I found a small, thin volume of the miscellaneous 
poems of Southey, to which he had not called my at¬ 
tention, containing some of the finest of Southey’s 
shorter poems. I read it greedily. Cowper’s poems had 
been in my hands from an early age, and I now passed 
from his shorter poems, which are generally mere 
rhymed prose, to his “Task,” the finer passages of 
which supplied a form of blank verse that captivated 
my admiration.’ Godwin, A Biography of William 
Cullen BryantO^.Y.y i883),I,37. 

‘At the present day ... a writer of poems writes 
in a language which preceding poets have polished, 
refined, and filled with forcible, graceful, and musical 
expressions. He is not only taught by them to over¬ 
come the difficulties of rhythmical construction, but 
he is shown . . . the secrets of the mechanism by 
which he moves the mind of his reader; he is shown 
ways of kindling the imagination and of interesting the 
passions which his own sagacity might never have diS'- 
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A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness^ and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 10 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house. 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at 
heart;— 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all 
around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of 
air— 

Comes a still voice.— Yet a few days, and 
thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many 
tears, 20 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, 
shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering 
up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements. 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude 
swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The 
oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy 
mould. 30 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou 
wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie 
down 

With patriarchs of the infant world—^with 
kings. 

The powerful of the earth—the wise, the 
good. 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

covered; his mind is filled with the beauty of their 
sentiments, and their enthusiasm is breathed into his 
soul.* Bryant, *On Originality and Imitation,’ Prose 
WorksCbi,Y., I884),h39. 


All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the 
vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 40 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all. 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden 
sun. 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that 
tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.—Take the 

wings 50 

Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness. 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no 
sound, 

Save his own dashings—yet the dead are 
there: 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them 
down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign there 
alone. 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou 
withdraw 

In silence from the Hving, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that 

breathe 60 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of 
care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall 
leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and 
shall come 

And make their bed with fhee. As the long 
train 

Of ages glides away, the sons of men. 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he 
who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and 
maid. 

The speechless babe, and the gray-headed 
man— 70 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side. 

By those, who in their turn shall foUow 
them. 
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So Hve, that when thy summons comes 
to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
and soothed 

By an imfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his 

couch 80 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. 

1811 1821 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE 
ENTRANCE TO A WOOD 

Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth 
which needs 

No school of long experience, that the 
world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares. 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature. The calm 
shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance, shall 
waft a balm 

To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing 
here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts of 

men, 10 

And made thee loathe thy life. The primal 
curse 

Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth. 
But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to 
guilt 

Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence, these 
shades 

Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick 
roof 

Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit; while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form 
erect. 

Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the 
shade 20 

Try their thin wings and dance in the 
warm beam 


That waked them into life. Even the green 
trees 

Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue 
sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower 
seems to enjoy 

Existence than the winged plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The mossy rocks 
themselves, 

And the old and ponderous trunks of 
prostrate trees 

That lead from knoll to knoll a causey 

rude 3® 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark 
roots. 

With all their earth upon them, twisting 
high, 

Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er 
its bed 

Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to 
rejoice 

In its own being. Softly tread the marge. 
Lest from her midway perch thou scare the 
wren 

That dips her bill in water. The cool wind. 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to 
thee, 4c 

Like one that loves thee nor will let thee 
pass 

Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 
1815 1821 

TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, midst falling dew. 

While glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day. 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thet 
wrong. 

As, darkly seen against the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 10 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side? 
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There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 

At that far height, the cold, thin 
atmosphere. 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 
Though the dark night is near. 29 

And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and 
rest. 

And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 
bend. 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my 
heart 

Deeply has simk the lesson thou hast given. 
And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy 

certain flight, 30 

In the long way that I must tread alone. 
Will lead my steps aright. 

1815 1821 

SUMMER WIND 

It is a sultry day; the stm has dnmk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee. 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors: the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover 

droops 10 

Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the 
hills. 

With aU their growth of woods, silent and 
stem. 

As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright 
clouds. 

Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven— 
Their bases on the mountains—^their white 
tops 
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Shining in the far ether—^fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away. For me, I lie 20 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick 
turf. 

Yet virgin from the kisses of the sim. 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the 
wind 

That still delays his coming. Why so slow. 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting 
earth 

Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge. 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He 
comes; 31 

Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in 
waves! 

The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered 
sounds 

And universal motion. He is come. 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the 
shmbs. 

And bearing on their fragrance; and he 
brings 

Music of birds, and mstling of young 
boughs. 

And sound of swaying branches, and the 
voice 

Of distant wraterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand 

flowers, 47 

By the road-side and the borders of the 
brook. 

Nod gayly to each other; glossy leaves 
Are twining in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 
1824 1832 

I BROKE THE SPELL THAT 
HELD ME LONG 

I BROKE the spell that held me long. 

The dear, dear witchery of song. 

I said, the poet’s idle lore 

Shall waste my prime of years no more. 

For Poetry, though heavenly bom. 

Consorts with poverty and scorn. 

I broke the spell—^nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour. 
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Ah, thoughtless! how could I forget 

Its causes were around me yet? lo 

For wheresoe’er I looked, the while. 

Was Nature’s everlasting smile. 

Still came and lingered on my sight 
Of flowers and streams the bloom and light. 
And glory of the stars and sun;— 

And these and poetry are one. 

They, ere the world had held me long. 
Recalled me to the love of song. 

1824 1832 

MONUMENT MOUNTAIN 

Thou who wouldst see the lovely and 
the wild 

Mingled in harmony on Nature’s face. 
Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
Fail not with weariness, for on their tops 
The beauty and the majesty of earth. 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to 
forget 

The steep and toilsome way. There, as thou 
stand’St, 

The haunts of men below thee, and around 
The mountain-summits, thy expanding 

heart 9 

Shall feel a kindred with that loftier world 
To which thou art translated, and partake 
The enlargement of thy vision. Thou shalt 
look 

Upon the green and rolling forest-tops. 
And down into the secrets of the glens. 

And streams that with their bordering 
thickets strive 

To hide their windings. Thou shalt gaze, 
at once. 

Here on white villages, and tilth, and herds. 
And swarming roads, and there on solitudes 
That only hear the torrent, and the wind. 
And eagle’s shriek. There is a precipice 20 
That seems a fragment of some mighty wall. 
Built by the hand that fashioned the old 
world. 

To separate its nations, and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them. To the 
north, a path 

Conducts you up the narrow battlement. 
Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 
With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint. 
And many a hanging crag. But, to the east, 
Sheer to the vale go down the bare old 
cliffs— 

Huge pillars, that in middle heaven upbear 


Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 31 
With moss, the growth of centuries, and 
there 

Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 
Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning, from that huge 
gray wall. 

Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the 
base 

Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine 
ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods 

below, 40 

Come up like ocean murmurs. But the 
scene 

Is lovely round; a beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads. 
The paradise he made unto himself. 
Mining the soil for ages. On each side 
The fields swell upward to the hills; 
beyond. 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 
The mountain-columns with which earth 
props heaven. 

There is a tale about these reverend 
rocks, 

A sad tradition of unhappy love, 50 

And sorrows borne and ended, long ago. 
When over these fair vales the savage 
sought 

His game in the thick woods. There was a 
maid. 

The fairest of the Indian maids, bright¬ 
eyed. 

With wealth of raven tresses, a light form. 
And a gay heart. About her cabin-door 
The wide old woods resounded with her 
song 

And fairy laughter all the summer day. 

She loved her cousin; such a love was 
deemed. 

By the morality of those stern tribes, 60 

Incestuous, and she struggled hard and 
long 

Against her love, and reasoned with her 
heart. 

As simple Indian maiden might. In vain. 
Then her eye lost its lustre, and her step 
Its lightness, and the gray-haired men that 
passed 

Her dwelling, wondered tliat they heard no 
more 
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The accustomed song and laugh of her, 
whose looks 

Were lilce the cheerful smile of Spring, they 
said. 

Upon the Winter of their age. She went 
To weep where no eye saw, and was not 

found 70 

When all the merry girls were met to dance. 
And all the hunters of the tribe were out; 
Nor when they gathered from the rustling 
husk 

The shining ear; nor when, by the river’s 
side. 

They pulled the grape and startled the wild 
shades 

With sounds of mirth. The keen-eyed 
Indian dames 

Would whisper to each other, as they saw 
Her wasting form, and say. The girl will die. 

One day into the bosom of a friend, 

A playmate of her young and innocent 

years, 80 

She poured her griefs. ‘Thou know’st, and 
thou alone,’ 

She said, ‘for I have told thee all my love. 
And guilt, and sorrow. I am sick of life. 

All night I weep in darkness, and the morn 
Glares on me, as upon a thing accursed, 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that 
once 

I loved; the cheerful voices of my friends 
Sound in my ear like mockings, and, at 
night. 

In dreams, my mother, from the land of 
souls, 90 

Calls me and chides me. All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame; I cannot bear , 
Their eyes; I cannot from my heart root 
out 

The love that wrings it so, and I must die.’ 

It was a summer morning, and they went 
To this old precipice. About the cliffs 
Lay garlands, ears of maize, and shaggy 
skins 

Of wolf and bear, the offerings of the tribe 
Here made to the Great Spirit, for they 
deemed. 

Like worshippers of the elder time, that 

God 100 

Doth walk on the high places and affect 
The earth-o’erlooking mountains. She had 
on 
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The ornaments with which her father loved 
To deck the beauty of his bright-eyed 
girl. 

And bade her wear when stranger warriors 
came 

To be his guests. Here the friends sat them 
down, 

And sang, all day, old songs of love and 
death, 

And decked the poor wan victim’s hair with 
flowers. 

And prayed that safe and swift might be 
her way 

To the calm world of sunshine, where no 

grief 110 

Makes the heart heavy and the eyelids red. 
Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 
Below her—waters resting in the embrace 
Of the wide forest, and maize-planted 
glades 

Opening amid the leafy wilderness. 

She gazed upon it long, and at the sight 
Of her own village peeping through the 
trees. 

And her own dwelling, and the cabin roof 
Of him she loved with an unlawful love. 
And came to die for, a warm gush of tears 
Ran from her eyes. But when the sun grew 
low I2T 

And the hill shadows long, she threw 
herself 

From the steep rock and perished. There 
was scooped. 

Upon the mountain’s southern slope, a 
grave; 

And there they laid her, in the very garb 
With which the maiden decked herself for 
death. 

With the same withering wild-flowers in her 
hair. 

And o’er the mould that covered her, the 
tribe 

Built up simple monument, acone 
Of small loose stones. Thenceforward all 
who passed, 130 

Hunter, and dame, and virgin, laid a stone 
In silence on the pile. It stands there yet. 
And Indians from the distant West, who 
come 

To visit where their fathers’ bones are laid. 
Yet tell the sorrowful tale, and to this day 
The mountain where the hapless maiden 
died 

Is called the Mountain of the Monument. 
1824 1832 
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MUTATION 

They talk of short-lived pleasure—be it 
so—' 

Pain dies as quickly: stern, hard-featured 
pain 

Expires, and lets her weary prisoner go. 

The fiercest agonies have shortest reign; 

And after dreams of horror, comes 
again 

The welcome morning with its rays of 
peace. 

Oblivion, softly wiping out the stain. 

Makes the strong secret pangs of shame to 
cease: 

Remorse is virtue’s root; its fair increase 

Are fruits of innocence and blessedness: 

Thus joy, o’erborne and bound, doth still 
release n 

His young limbs from the chains that 
round him press. 

Weep not that the world changes—did it 
keep 

A stable, changeless state, ’twere cause 
indeed to weep. 

1824 1832 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest 
of the year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and 
meadows brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 
autumn leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the 
rabbit’s tread; 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from 
the shrubs the jay. 

And from the wood-top calls the crow 
through all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young 

flowers, that lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 
sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle 
race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair 
and good of ours. 10 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the 
cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the 
lovely ones again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they 
perished long ago. 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid 
the summer glow; 

But on the hills the golden-rod, and the 
aster in the wood. 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in 
autumn beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, 
as falls the plague on men. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone., 
from upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, 
as still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out 

their winter home; 20 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
though all the trees are still. 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters 
of the rill. 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
whose fragrance late he bore. 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by 
the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died. 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and 
faded by my side, 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when 
the forests cast the leaf. 

And we wept that one so lovely should 
have a life so brief: 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that 
young friend of ours. 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish 
with the flowers. 30 

1825 1832 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew. 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue. 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed. 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late and com’st alone. 

When woods are bare and birds are flown. 
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And frost and shortening days portend n 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 

Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart. 

May look to heaven as I depart. 20 

1829 1832 

THE FLOOD OF YEARS 

A MIGHTY Hand, from an exhaustless Um, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of 
Years, 

Among the nations. How the rushing 
waves 

Bear all before them! On their foremost 
edge, 

And there alone, is Life. The Present there 
Tosses and foams, and fills the air with 
roar 

Of mingled noises. There are they who 
toil. 

And they who strive, and they who feast, 
and they 

Who hurry to and fro. The sturdy swain— 
Woodman and delvcr with the spade—is 

there, 10 

And busy artisan beside his bench. 

And pallid student with his written roll. 

A moment on the mounting billow seen, 
The flood sweeps over them and they are 
gone. 

There groups of revellers whose brows arc 
twined 

With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile. 
And as they raise their flowing cups and 
touch 

The clinking brim to brim, are whirled 
beneath 

The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 
Of beaten drums, and thimders that break 
forth 20 

From cannon, where the advancing billow 
sends 

Up to the sight long files of arm^d men. 
That hurry to the charge through fiame and 
smoke. 

The torrent bears them imder, whelmed 
and hid 
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Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 
Down go the steed and rider, the plumed 
chief 

Sinks with his followers; the head that wears 
The imperial diadem goes down beside 
The felon’s with cropped ear and branded 
cheek. 29 

A funeral-train—the torrent sweeps away 
Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 
Of one who dies men gather sorrowing. 
And women weep aloud; the flood rolls on; 
The wail is stifled and the sobbing group 
Borne imder. Hark to that shrill, sudden 
shout. 

The cry of an applauding multitude. 
Swayed by some loud-voiced orator who 
wields 

The living mass as if he were its soul! 

The waters choke the shout and all is still. 
Lo! next a kneeling crowd, and one who 

spreads 40 

The hands in prayer—the engulfing wave 
o’ertakes 

And swallows them and him. A sculptor 
wields 

The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 
To beauty; at his easel, eager-eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine at his touch 
Gathers upon his canvas, and life glows; 

A poet, as he paces to and fro. 

Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they 
ride 

The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 
Strikes them and flings them under, while 
their tasks 50 

Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 
On her young babe that smiles to her again; 
The torrent wrests it from her arms; she 
shrieks 

And weeps, and midst her tears is carried 
down. 

A beam like that of moonlight turns the 
spray 

To glistening pearls; two lovers, hand in 
hand. 

Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 
Into each other’s eyes. The rushing flood 
Flings them apart: the youth goes down; 
the maid 

With hands outstretched in vain, and 

streaming eyes, 60 

Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 
An ag^d man succeeds; his bending form 
Sinks slowly. Mingling with the sullen 
stream 
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Gleam the white locks, and then are seen no 
more. 

Lo! wider grows the stream—a sea-like 
flood 

Saps earth’s walled cities; massive palaces 
Crumble before it; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters; populous 
realms 

Swept by the torrent see their ancient 
tribes 

Engulfed and lost; their very languages 70 
Stifled, and never to be uttered more. 

I pause and turn my eyes, and looking 
back 

Where that tumultuous flood has been, I 
see 

The silent ocean of the Past, a waste 
Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 
Strewn with the wreck of fleets where mast 
and hull 

Drop away piecemeal; battlemented walls 
Frown idly, green with moss, and temples 
stand 

Unroofed, forsaken by the worshipper. 
There lie memorial stones, whence time 

has gnawed 80 

The graven legends, thrones of kings 
o’erturned. 

The broken altars of forgotten gods. 
Foundations of old cities and long streets 
Where never fall of human foot is heard. 

On all the desolate pavement. I behold 
Dim glimmerings of lost jewels, far within 
The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx, 
Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysolite. 

Once glittering at the banquet on fair 
brows 

That long ago were dust, and all around 90 
Strewn on tlie surface of that silent sea 
Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy 
locks 

Shorn from dear brows, by loving hands, 
and scrolls 

O’er written, haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendship, and fair pages flung 
Fresh from the printer’s engine. There 
they lie 

A moment, and then sink away from sight. 

I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes. 
For I behold in every one of these 
A blighted hope, a separate history 100 
Of human sorrows, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days too brief 
That sorrowfully ended, and I think 


How painfully must the poor heart have 
beat 

In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope and broke 
their peace. 

Sadly I turn and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood 
of Hope, no 

Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers. 
Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 
And reappearing, haply giving place 
To forms of grisly aspect such as Fear 
Shapes from the idle air—where serpents 
lift 

The head to strike, and skeletons stretch 
forth 

The bony arm in menace. Further on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way 
Long, low, and distant, where the Life to 
come 

Touches the Life that is. The Flood of 

Years 120 

Rolls toward it near and nearer. It must 
pass 

That dismal barrier. What is there beyond? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. 
Beyond 

That belt of darkness, still the Years roll orr 
More gently, but with not less mighty 
sweep. 

They gather up again and softly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were 
overwhelmed 

And lost to sight, all that in them was good. 
Noble, and truly great, and worthy of 

love— 129 

The lives of infants and ingenuous youths. 
Sages and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy; all are raised and 
borne 

By that great current in its onward sweep. 
Wandering and rippling with caressing 
waves 

Around green islands with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass 
From stage to stage along the shining 
course 

Of that bright river, broadening like a sea. 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way 
They bring old friends together; hands are 
clasped 14c 

In joy unspeakable; the mother’s arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now. 
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Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them; wounded hearts that 
bled 

Or broke are healed forever. In the room 
Of this grief-shadowed present^ there shall 
be 

A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The hearty and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken; in whose reign the eternal 

Change 150 

That waits on growth and action shall 
proceed 

With everlasting Concord hand in hand: 
1876 1876 


THE POET 

ThoUj who wouldst wear the name 
Of poet mid thy brethren of mankind. 
And clothe in words of flame 

Thoughts that shall live within the 
general mind! 

Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day. 

But gather all thy powers, 

And wreak them on the verse that thou 
dost weave. 

And in thy lonely hours. 

At silent morning or at wakeful eve, 10 
While the warm current tingles through thy 
veins, 

Set forth the burning words in fluent 
strains. 

No smooth array of phrase. 

Artfully sought and ordered though it be, 
Which the cold rhymer lays 
Upon his page with languid industry, 

Can wake the listless pulse to liveUer speed. 
Or fill with sudden tears the eyes that 
read. 

The secret wouldst thou know 
To touch the heart or fire the blood at 
will? 20 

Let thine own eyes overflow; 

Let thy lips quiver with the passionate 
thrill; 
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Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be 
past. 

And bind, in words, the fleet emotion fast. 

Then, should thy verse appear 
Halting and harsh, and all unaptly 
wrought, 

Touch the crude line with fear. 

Save in the moment of impassioned 
thought; 

Then summon back the original glow, and 
mend 

The strain with rapture that with fire was 

penned. 30 

Yet let no empty gust 

Of passion find an utterance in thy lay, 

A blast that whirls the dust 

Along the howling street and dies away; 

But feelings of calm power and mighty 
sweep, 

Like currents journeying through the 
windless deep. 

Seek’st thou, in living lays. 

To limn the beauty of the earth and sky? 

Before thine inner gaze 
Let all that beauty in clear vision lie; 40 

Look on it with exceeding love, and write 

The words inspired by wonder and delight. 

Of tempests wouldst thou sing. 

Or tell of battles—make thyself a part 

Of the great tumult; cling 

To the tossed wreck with terror in thy 
heart; 

Scale, with the assaulting host, the 
rampart’s height. 

And strike and struggle in the thickest 
fight. 

So shalt thou frame a lay 
That haply may endure frorn age to age. 

And they who read shall say: 51 

‘What witchery hangs upon this poet’s 
page! 

What art is his the written spells to find 

That sway from mood to mood the willing 
mind!’ 
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JAMES GATES PERCIVAL 

1795-1856 


THE CORAL GROVE 

Deep in the wave is a coral grove. 

Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish 
rove. 

Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 
blue. 

That never are wet with falling dew. 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine. 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift. 
And the pearl shells spangle the flinty 
snow; 

From coral rocks the sea plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows 
flow; 10 

The water is calm and still below. 

For the winds and waves are absent there. 
And the sands are bright as the stars that 
glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air: 

There with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent 
water. 


And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter; 
There with a light and easy motion. 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear 

deep sea; 20 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean. 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea: 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone. 

And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of 
storms, 

Has made the top of the wave his own: 

And when the ship from his fury flies. 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar. 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky 
skies. 

And demons are waiting the wreck on 

shore; 30 

Then far below in the peaceful sea. 

The purple mullet, and gold-fish rove. 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly. 
Through the bending twigs of the coral 
grove. 

1822 


GRENVILLE MELLEN 

1799-1841 


FROM ODE 

FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 

In vain—the trump hath blown— 

And now upon that reeking hill 
Slaughter rides screaming on the vengeful 
ball; 

While with terrific signal shrill. 

The vultures, from their bloody eyries 
flown. 


Hang o’er them like a pall. 

Now deeper roll the maddening drums. 
And the mingling host like the ocean 
heaves: 

While from the midst a horrid wailing 
comes. 

And high above the fight the lonely bugle 
grieves! 10 

• • • • 
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EDWARD COOTE PINKNEY 

1802-1828 


SERENADE * 

Look out upon the stars, my love. 

And shame them with thine eyes. 

On which, than on the lights above. 

There hang more destinies. 

Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and light; 

Then, Lady, up,—look out, and be 
A sister to the night!— 

Sleep not!—^thine image wakes for aye. 
Within my watching breast: 10 

Sleep not!—from her soft sleep should fly. 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 

Nay, Lady, from thy slumbers break. 

And make this darkness gay. 

With looks, whose brightness well might 
make 

Of darker nights a day. 

C.1822 1825 


A HEALTH 

I FILL this cup to one made up of loveliness 
alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming 
paragon; 

To whom the better elements and kindly 
stars have given, 

A form so fair, that, like the air, ’tis less of 
earth than heaven. 

Her every tone is music’s own, like those of 
morning birds. 


And something more than melody dwells 
ever in her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, and from 
her lips each flows 

As one may see the burthened bee forth 
issue from the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, the 
measures of her hours; 

Her feelings liave tlie fragrancy, the 

freshness, of young flowers; 10 

And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill 
her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns,—the 
idol of past years! 

Of her bright face one glance will trace a 
picture on the brain. 

And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound 
must long remain. 

But memory such as mine of her so very 
much endears. 

When death is nigh my latest sigh will not 
be life’s but hers. 

I filled this cup to one made up of loveli¬ 
ness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming 
paragon— 

Her health! and would on earth there stood 
some more of such a frame. 

That life might be all poetry, and weariness 
a name. 20 
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1809-1858 


AVALON 

I will open my dark saying upon the Harp. 

DAVID. 

All thy waves and billows are gone over me, 
I sink in deep mire where there is no 
standing! 

PSALMS. 

I First published^ set to music, in 1823. 


There be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon, 

MILTON. 

I 

Death’s pale cold orb has turned to an 
eclipse 

My Son of Love! 

The worms are feeding on thy lily-lips, 

My milk-white Dove! 
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Pale purple tinges thy soft finger-tips! 

While nectar thy pure soul in glory sips. 

As Death’s cold frost mine own forever 
nips! 

Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 10 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

2 

Wake up, oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

And come from Death! 

Heave off the clod that lies so heavy on 
Thy breast beneath 

In that cold grave, my more than Precious 
One! 

And come to me! for I am here alone— 
With none to comfort me!—my hopes are 
gone 

Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 20 

In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

3 

Forever more must I, on this damp sod. 
Renew and keep 

My Covenant of Sorrows with my God, 
And weep, weep, weep! 

Writhing in pain beneath Death’s iron 
rod! 

Till I shall go to that Divine Abode — 
Treading the path that thy dear feet have 
trod— 

Where thou art lying 30 

Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

4 

Oh! precious Saviour! gracious heavenly 
Lord! 

Refresh my soul! 

Here, with the heaHngs of thy heavenly 
Word, 

Make my heart whole! 

My little Lambs are scattered now abroad 
In Death’s dark Valley, where they bleat 
unheard! 

Dear Shepherd! give their Shepherd his 

reward 40 

Where they are lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
With Avalon! my son! my son! 


5 

For thou didst tread with fire-ensandaled 
feet, 

Star-crowned, forgiven. 

The burning diapason of the stars so sweet. 
To God in Heaven! 

And, walking on the sapphire-paven 
street. 

Didst take upon the highest Sill thy seat— 
Waiting in glory there my soul to meet, 51 
When I am lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

6 

Thou wert my Micro-Uranos below— 

My Little Heaven! 

My Micro-Cosmos in this world of wo. 
From morn till even! 5 p 

A living Lyre of God who charmed me so 
With thy sweet songs, that I did seem to g'" 
Out of this world where thou art shining 
now, 

But without lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

7 

Thou wert my son of Melody alway. 

Oh! Child Divine! 

Whose golden radiance filled the world with 
Day! 

For thou didst shine 70 

A lustrous Diadem of Song for aj^e. 

Whose Divertisments, through Heaven’s 
Holyday, 

Now ravish Angel’s ears—as well they 
may— 

While I am crying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

8 

Thy soul did soar up to the Gates of God, 
Oh! Lark-like Child! 

And through Heaven’s Bowers of Bliss, by 
Angels trod, so 

Poured Wood-notes wild! 

In emulation of that Bird, which stood. 

In solemn silence, listening to thy flood 
Of golden Melody deluge the wood 
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Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

10 

The redolent quintessence of thy tongue, loo 
Oh! Avalon! 

Embowered by Angels Heaven’s sweet 
Bowers among— 

Many in one— 

Is gathered from the choicest of the throng. 
In an A.onian Hymn forever young, 

Thou Philomelian Eclecticist of Song! 
While I am sighing 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
For Avalon! my son! my son! no 

15 

Thou wert like Taleisin, Tull of eyes,’ ^ 
Bardling of Love! 

My beautiful Divine Eumenides! 

My gentle Dove! 

Thou silver Swan of Golden Elegies! 

Whose Mendelsohnian Songs now fill the 
skies! 160 

While I am weeping where my Lily lies! 
Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

16 

Kindling the high-uplifted stars at even 
With thy sweet song. 

The Angels, on the Sapphire Sills of 
Heaven, 

In rapturous throng. 

Melted to milder meekness, with the Seven 
Bright Lamps of God to glory given, 171 
Leant down to hear thy voice roll up the 
leven, 

Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

17 

Can any thing that Christ has ever said, 
Make my heart whole? 

I ^Taleisin, the Druidical High Priest, or Bard. Ezekiel 
in describing the great knowledge of the Cherubim, 
says, that they were “full of eyes.’* * Author’s note, 
Eonchsof Ruby(^,y., i85i),54. 
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Can less than bringing back the early dead. 
Restore my soul? 1*0 

No! this alone can make my Heavenly 
bread— 

Christ’s Bread of Life brought down from 
Heaven, instead 

Of this sad Song, on which my soul has fed. 
Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

18 

Have I not need to weep from Morn till 
Even, 

Far bitterer tears 

Than cruel Earth, the unforgiven, 190 

Through his long years— 

Inquisitorial Hell, or strictest Heaven, 
Wrung from Christ’s bleeding heart when 
riven? 

Thus from one grief unto another driven. 
Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon! my son! my son! 

1851 

SONNET,—TO ISA SLEEPING 

Sleep ony and dream of Heaven awhile! 

ROGERS. 

As graceful as the Babylonian willow 
Bending, at noontide, over some clear 
stream 

In Palestine, in beauty did she seem 
Upon the cygnet-down of her soft pillow; 
And now her breast heaved like some gentle 
billow 

Swayed by the presence of the full round 
moon— 

Voluptuous as the summer Soutli at 
noon— 

Her cheeks as rosy as the radiant dawn, 
When heaven is cloudless! When she 
breathed, the air 

Around was perfume! Timid as the fawn, 
And meeker than the dove, her soft words 
were n 

Like gentle music heard at night, when all 
Around is still—^until the soul of care 
Was soothed, as noontime by some 
waterfall. 

1838 1845 
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FROM HAWTHORNE’S TWICE-TOLD 
TALES 

The Tale Proper ^ 

The tale proper, in our opinion, affords un¬ 
questionably the fairest field for the exer¬ 
cise of the loftiest talent, which can be af¬ 
forded by the wide domains of mere prose. 
Were we bidden to say how the highest 
genius could be most advantageously em¬ 
ployed for the best display of its own 
powers, we should answer, without hesi¬ 
tation—in the composition of a rhymed 
poem, not to exceed in length what might 
be perused in an hour. Within this limit 
alone can the highest order of true poetry 
exist. We need only here say, upon this 
topic, that, in almost all classes of compo¬ 
sition, the unity of effect or impression is a 
point of the greatest importance. It is clear, 
moreover, that this unity cannot be thor¬ 
oughly preserved in productions whose 
perusal cannot be completed at one sitting. 
We may continue the reading of a prose 
composition, from the very nature of prose 
itself, much longer than we can persevere, 
to any good purpose, in the perusal of a 
poem. This latter, if truly fulfilling the de¬ 
mands of the poetic sentiment, induces an 
exaltation of the soul which cannot be long 
sustained. All high excitements are neces¬ 
sarily transient. Thus a long poem is a para¬ 
dox. And, without unity of impression, the 
deepest effects cannot be brought about 
Epics were the offspring of an imperfect 
sense of Art, and their reign is no more, A 
poem too brief may produce a vivid, but 
never an intense or enduring impression. 
Without a certain continuity of effort— 
without a certain duration or repetition of 
purpose—the soul is never deeply moved. 
There must be the dropping of the water 
upon the rock. De Beranger has wrought 
brilliant things—pungent and spirit-stir¬ 
ring—but, like all immassive bodies, they 
lack momentuniy and thus fail to satisfy the 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from Poe^s review of the second edition of 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, which appeared in 
Graham*s Magazine for May 1842. Harrison, ed.. The 
Complete Works of Edgar Allan Pae(N.Y., Z902),XI, 
106^9. 


Poetic Sentiment. They sparkle and excite, 
but, from want of continuity, fail deeply to 
impress. Extreme brevity will degenerate 
into epigrammatism; but the sin of extreme 
length is even more unpardonable. In medio 
tutissimus ibis? 

Were we called upon, however, to desig¬ 
nate that class of composition which, next 
to such a poem as we have suggested, 
10 should best fulfil the demands of high 
genius—should offer it the most advan¬ 
tageous field of exertion—we should tm- 
hesitatingly speak of the prose tale, as 
Mr. Hawthorne has here exemplified it. 
We allude to the short prose narrative, re¬ 
quiring from a half-hour to one or two 
hours in its perusal. The ordinary novel is 
objectionable, from its length, for reasons 
already stated in substance. As it cannot be 
20 read at one sitting, it deprives itself, of 
course, of the immense force derivable from 
totality. Worldly interests intervening dur¬ 
ing the pauses of perusal, modify, annul, or 
counteract, in a greater or less degree, the 
impressions of the book. But simple cessa¬ 
tion in reading would, of itself, be sufficient 
to destroy the true unity. In the brief tale, 
however, the author is enabled to carry out 
the fulness of his intention, be it what it 
30 may. During the hour of perusal the soul of 
the reader is at the writer’s control. There 
are no external or extrinsic influences— 
resulting from weariness or interruption. 

A skilful literary artist has constructed a 
tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but 
having conceived, with deliberate care, a 
certain unique or single effect to be wrought 
out, he then invents such incidents—he 
40 then combines such events as may best aid 
him in establishing this preconceived effect. 
If his very initial sentence tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then he has failed 
in his first step. In the whole composition 
there should be no word written, of which 
the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to 
the one pre-established design. And by 
such means, with such care and skill, a pic¬ 
ture is at length painted which leaves in the 
mind of him who contemplates it with a 
2 ‘The middle course is the safest for you to steer.* 
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kindred art, a sense of the fullest satisfac¬ 
tion. The idea of the tale has been pre¬ 
sented unblemished, because undisturbed; 
and this is an end unattainable by the 
novel. Undue brevity is just as exception¬ 
able here as in the poem; but undue length 
is yet more to be avoided. 

We have said that the tale has a point of 
superiority even over the poem. In fact, 
while the rhythm of this latter is an essential lo 
aid in the development of the poem’s 
highest idea—the idea of the Beautiful—the 
artificialities of this rhythm are an insepa¬ 
rable bar to the development of all points of 
thought or expression which have their 
basis in Truth. But Truth is often, and in 
very great degree, the aim of the tale. Some 
of the finest tales are tales of ratiocination. 
Thus the field of this species of composi¬ 
tion, if not in so elevated a region on the 20 
mountain of Mind, is a table-land of far 
vaster extent than the domain of the mere 
poem. Its produas are never so rich, but 
infinitely more numerous, and more appre¬ 
ciable by the mass of manldnd. The writer 
of the prose tale, in short, may bring to his 
theme a vast variety of modes or inflections 
of thought and expression—(the ratiocina- 
tive, for example, the sarcastic, or the 
humorous) which are not only antagonistical 30 
to the nature of the poem, but absolutely 
forbidden by one of its most peculiar 
and indispensable adjuncts; we allude, of 
course, to rhythm. It may be added here, 
par parentheses that the author who aims at 
the purely beautiful in a prose tale is labor¬ 
ing at a great disadvantage. For Beauty can 
be better treated in the poem. Not so with 
terror, or passion, or horror, or a multitude 
of such other points. And here it will be 40 
seen how full of prejudice are the usual 
animadversions against those tales of effects 
many fine examples of which were found in 
the earlier numbers of Blackwood. The im¬ 
pressions produced were wrought in a 
legitimate sphere of action, and constituted 
a legitimate although sometimes an exag¬ 
gerated interest. They were relished by 
every man of genius: although there were 
found many men of genius who condemned 50 
them without just groxmd. The true critic 
will but demand that the design intended 
be accomplished, to the fullest extent, by 
the means most advantageously applicable. 
^42 1850 


LIGEIA ^ 

And the will therein lieths which dieth not. 
Who knoweth the mysteries of the wills 
with its vigor? For God is but a great will 
pervading all things by nature of its intent¬ 
ness. Man doth not yield himself to the 
angclss nor unto death utterly^ save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will. 

JOSEPH GLANVILL. 

I CANNOT, for my soul, remember how, 
when, or even precisely where, I first be¬ 
came acquainted with the lady Ligeia. Long 
years have since elapsed, and my memory 
is feeble through much suffering. Or, per¬ 
haps, I cannot now bring these points to 
mind, because, in truth, the character of 
my beloved, her rare learning, her singular 
yet placid cast of beauty, and the thrilling 
and enthralling eloquence of her low musi¬ 
cal language, made their way into my heart 
by paces so steadily and stealthily progres¬ 
sive that they have been unnoticed and un¬ 
known. Yet I believe that I met her first 
and most frequently in some large, old, de¬ 
caying city near the Rhine. Of her family— 
I have surely heard her speak. That it is of 

I Poe wrote, 21 Sept. 1839, to P.P.Cooke: ‘Touching 
“Ligeia” you are right—all right—throughout. The 
gradual perception of the fact that Ligeia lives again in 
the person of Rowena is a far loftier and more thrilling 
idea than the one I have embodied. It offers in my 
opinion, the widest possible scope to the imagination— 
it might be rendered even more sublime. And this idea 
was mine—had I never written before I should have 
adopted it—but then there is “Morelia.” Do you re¬ 
member there the gradual conviction on the part of 
the parent that the spirit of the first Morelia tenants 
tlie person of the second? It was necessary, since 
“Morelia” was written, to modify “Ligeia.” I was 
forced to be content with a sudden half-consciousness, 
on the part of the narrator, that Ligeia stood before 
him. One point I have not fully carried out—I should 
have intimated that the will did not perfect its inten¬ 
tion—^there should have been a rel^se—a final one— 
and Ligeia (who had only succeeded in so much as to 
convey an idea of the truth to the narrator) should be 
at length entombed as Rowena—^the bodily alterations 
having gradually faded away. But since “Morelia” is 
upon record I will suffer “Ligeia” to remain as it is.’ 
Ibid.,XVII, 52 - 53 . 

Somewhat later, probably in 1846, Poe wrote to 
Griswold: ‘You will be surprised to hear me say that, 
(omitting one or two of my first efforts), I do not con¬ 
sider any one of my stories better than another. There 
is a vast variety of kinds, and, in degree of value, the 
kinds vary—but each tale is equally good of its kind. 
The loftiest kind is that of the highest imagination— 
and for this reason only “Ligeia” may be called my 
best talc.* Ibid.,XVII,228. 
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a remotely ancient date cannot be doubted. 
Ligeia! Ligeia! Buried in studies of a nature 
more than all else adapted to deaden im¬ 
pressions of the outward world, it is by that 
sweet word alone—by Ligeia—that I bring 
before mine eyes in fancy the image of her 
who is no more. And now, while I write, 
a recollection flashes upon me that I have 
never known the paternal name of her who 
was my friend and my betrothed, and who 
became the partner of my studies, and 
finally the wife of my bosom. Was it a 
playful charge on the part of my Ligeia? or 
was it a test of my strength of affection, that 
I should institute no inquiries upon this 
point? or was it rather a caprice of my own 
—a wildly romantic offering on the shrine 
of the most passionate devotion? I but in¬ 
distinctly recall the fact itself—what won¬ 
der that I have utterly forgotten the cir¬ 
cumstances which originated or attended 
it? And, indeed, if ever that spirit which is 
entitled Romance —if ever she, the wan and 
the misty-winged Ashtophet of idolatrous 
Egypt, presided, as they tell, over marriages 
ill-omened, then most surely she presided 
over mine. 

There is one dear topic, however, on 
which my memory fails me not. It is the 
person of Ligeia. In stature she was tall, 
somewhat slender, and, in her latter days, 
even emaciated. I would in vain attempt to 
portray the majesty, the quiet ease, of her 
demeanor, or the incomprehensible light¬ 
ness and elasticity of her footfall. She came 
and departed as a shadow. I was never 
made aware of her entrance into my closed 
study save by the dear music of her low 
sweet voice, as she placed her marble hand 
upon my shoulder. In beauty of face no 
maiden ever equalled her. It was the radi¬ 
ance of an opium-dream—an airy and 
spirit-lifting vision more wildly divine than 
the fantasies which hovered about the 
slumbering souls of the daughters of Delos. 
Yet her features were not of that regular 
mould which we have been falsely taught 
to worship in the classical labors of the 
heathen. ‘There is no exquisite beauty,’ 
says Bacon, Lord Verulam, speaking truly 
of all the forms and genera of beauty, 
‘without some strangeness in the propor¬ 
tion.’ Yet, although I saw that the features 
of Ligeia were not of a classic regularity— 
although I perceived that her loveliness 


was indeed ‘exquisite,’ and felt that there 
was much of ‘strangeness’ pervading it, yet 
I have tried in vain to detect the irregularity 
and to trace home my own perception of 
‘the strange.’ I examined the contour of the 
lofty and pale forehead: it was faultless— 
how cold indeed that word when applied 
to a majesty so divine!—the skin rivalling 
the purest ivory, the commanding extent 
10 and repose, the gentle prominence of the 
regions above the temples; and then the 
raven-black, the glossy, the luxuriant and 
naturally-curling tresses, setting forth the 
full force of the Homeric epithet, ‘hyacin- 
thinei’ I looked at the delicate outlines of 
the nose—and nowhere but in the graceful 
medallions of the Hebrews had I beheld a 
similar perfection. There were the same 
luxurious smoothness of surface, the same 
20 scarcely perceptible tendency to the aqui¬ 
line, the same harmoniously curved nos¬ 
trils speaking the free spirit. I regarded the 
sweet mouth. Here was indeed the triumph 
of all things heavenly—the magnificent 
turn of the short upper lip—the soft, 
voluptuous slumber of the under—the dim¬ 
ples which sported, and the color which 
spoke—the teeth glancing back, with a 
brilliancy almost startling, every ray of the 
30 holy light which fell upon them in her se¬ 
rene and placid, yet most exultingly radiant 
of all smiles. I scrutinized the formation of 
the chin: and here, too, I found the gentle¬ 
ness of breadth, the softness and the maj¬ 
esty, the fullness and the spirituality, of the 
Greek—the contour which the god Apollo 
revealed but in a dream, to Cleomenes, the 
son of the Athenian. And then I peered 
into the large eyes of Ligeia. 

40 For eyes we have no models in the re¬ 
motely antique. It might have been, too, 
that in these eyes of my beloved lay the 
secret to which Lord Verulam alludes. 
They were, I must believe, far larger than 
the ordinary eyes of our own race. They 
were even fuller than the fullest of the 
gazelle eyes of the tribe of the valley of 
Nourjahad. Yet it was only at intervals—in 
moments of intense excitement—that this 
50 peculiarity became more than slightly no¬ 
ticeable in Ligeia. And at such moments 
was her beauty—in my heated fancy thus 
it appeared perhaps—^the beauty of beings 
either above or apart from the earth, the 
beauty of the fabulous Houri of the Turk. 
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The hue of the orbs was the most brilliant 
of black;, and^ far over them, hung jetty 
lashes of great length. The brows, slightly 
irregular in outline, had the same tint. The 
‘strangeness,’ however, which I found in 
the eyes, was of a nature distinct from the 
formation, or the color, or the brilliancy of 
the features, and must, after all, be referred 
to the expression. Ah, word of no meaning! 
behind whose vast latitude of mere sound 
we intrench our ignorance of so much of 
the spiritual. The expression of the eyes of 
Ligeia! How for long hours have I pon¬ 
dered upon it! How have I, through the 
whole of a midsummer night, struggled to 
fathom it! What was it—that something 
more profound than the well of Democri¬ 
tus—which lay far within the pupils of my 
beloved? What was it? I was possessed with 
a passion to discover. Those eyes! those 
large, those shining, those divine orbs! 
they became to me twin stars of Leda, and 
I to them devoutest of astrologers. 

There is no point, among the many in¬ 
comprehensible anomalies of the science of 
mind, more thrillingly exciting than the 
fact—never, I believe, noticed in the 
schools—that, in our endeavors to recall to 
memory something long forgotten, we often 
find ourselves upon the very verge of remem¬ 
brance, without being able, in the end, to 
remember. And thus how frequently, in my 
intense scrutiny of Ligeia’s eyes, have I felt 
approaching the full knowledge of their ex¬ 
pression—felt it approaching, yet not quite 
be mine, and so at length entirely depart! 
And (strange, oh strangest mystery of all!) 
I found, in the commonest objects of the 
universe, a circle of analogies to that ex¬ 
pression. I mean to say that, subsequently 
to the period when Ligeia’s beauty passed 
into my spirit, there dwelling as in a shrine, 
I derived, from many existences in the 
material world, a sentiment such as I felt 
always aroused within me by her large and 
luminous orbs. Yet not the more could I 
define that sentiment, or analyze, or even 
steadily view it. I recognized it, let me re¬ 
peat, sometimes in the survey of a rapidly- 
growing vine—in the contemplation of a 
moth, a butterfly, a chrysalis, a stream of 
running water. I have felt it in the ocean; 
in the falling of a meteor. I have felt it in 
the glances of unusually aged people. And 
there are one or two stars in heaven, (one 


especially, a star of the sixth magnitude, 
double and changeable, to be found near 
tlie large star in Lyra) in a telescopic scru¬ 
tiny of which I have been made aware of 
the feeling. I have been filled with it by 
certain sounds from stringed instruments, 
and not unfrequently by passages from 
books. Among innumerable other instances, 
I well remember something in a volume of 
10 Joseph Glanvill, which (perhaps merely 
from its quaintness—who shall say?) never 
failed to inspire me with the sentiment: 
‘And the will therein lieth, which dieth not. 
Who knoweth the mysteries of the will, 
with its vigor? For God is but a great will 
pervading all things by nature of its intent¬ 
ness. Man doth not yield him to the angels, 
nor unto death utterly, save only through 
the weakness of his feeble will.’ 

20 Length of years and subsequent reflec¬ 
tion have enabled me to trace, indeed, some 
remote connection between this passage in 
the English moralist and a portion of the 
character of Ligeia. An intensity in thought, 
action, or speech, was possibly, in her, a 
result, or at least an index, of that gigantic 
volition which, during our long inter¬ 
course, failed to give other and more im¬ 
mediate evidence of its existence. Of all the 
30 women whom I have ever known, she, the 
outwardly calm, the ever-placid Ligeia, was 
the most violently a prey to the tumultuous 
vultures of stern passion. And of such pas¬ 
sion I could form no estimate, save by the 
miraculous expansion of those eyes which 
at once so delighted and appalled me—by 
the almost magical melody, modulation, 
distinctness and placidity of her very low 
voice—and by the fierce energy (rendered 
40 doubly effective by contrast with her man¬ 
ner of utterance) of the wild words which 
she habitually uttered. 

I have spoken of the learning of Ligeia: it 
was immense—such as I have never known 
in woman. In the classical tongues was she 
deeply proficient, and as far as my own 
acquaintance extended in regard to the 
modern dialects of Europe, I have never 
known her at fault. Indeed upon any theme 
50 of the most admired, because simply the 
most abstruse of the boasted erudition of 
the academy, have I ever found Ligeia at 
fault? How singularly, how thrillingly, this 
one point in the nature of my wife has 
forced itself, at this late period only, upon 
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my attention! I said her knowledge was 
such as I have never known in woman— 
but where breathes the man who has trav¬ 
ersed, and successfully, all the wide areas 
of moral, physical, and mathematical 
science? I saw not then what I now clearly 
perceive, that the acquisitions of Ligeia 
were gigantic, were astounding; yet I was 
sufficiently aware of her infinite supremacy 
to resign myself, with a child-like confi¬ 
dence, to her guidance through the chaotic 
world of metaphysical investigation at 
which I was most busily occupied during 
the earlier years of our marriage. With how 
vast a triumph, with how vivid a delight, 
with how much of all that is ethereal in 
hope, did I feel^ as she bent over me in 
studies but little sought—but less known— 
that delicious vista by slow degrees expand¬ 
ing before me, down whose long, gorgeous, 
and all untrodden path, I might at length 
pass onward to the goal of a wisdom too 
divinely precious not to be forbidden! 

How poignant, then, must have been the 
grief with which, after some years, I beheld 
my well-grounded expectations take wings 
to themselves and fly away! Without Ligeia 
I was but as a child groping benighted. Her 
presence, her readings alone, rendered 
vividly luminous the many mysteries of the 
transcendentalism in which we were im¬ 
mersed. Wanting the radiant lustre of her 
eyes, letters, lambent and golden, grew 
duller than Saturnian lead. And now those 
eyes shone less and less frequently upon the 
pages over which I pored. Ligeia grew ill. 
The wild eyes blazed with a too—too 
glorious effulgence; the pale fingers became 
of the transparent waxen hue of the grave, 
and the blue veins upon the lofty forehead 
swelled and sank impetuously with the 
tides of the most gentle emotion. I saw that 
she must die—and I struggled desperately 
in spirit with the grim Azrael. And the 
struggles of the passionate wife were, to my 
astonishment, even more energetic than my 
own. There had been much in her stem 
nature to impress me with the belief that, 
to her, death would have come without its 
terrors; but not so. Words are impotent to 
convey any just idea of the fierceness of re¬ 
sistance with which she wrestled with the 
Shadow, I groaned in anguish at the piti¬ 
able spectacle. I would have soothed—I 
would have reasoned; but, in the intensity 


of her wild desire for life—for life —hut for 
life—solace and reason were alike the utter¬ 
most of folly. Yet not until the last instance, 
amid the most convulsive writhings of her 
fierce spirit, was shaken the external pla¬ 
cidity of her demeanor. Her voice grew 
more gentle—^grew more low—^yet I would 
not wish to dwell upon the wild meaning of 
the quietly uttered words. My brain reeled 
as I hearkened, entranced, to a melody 
more than mortal—to assumptions and as¬ 
pirations which mortality had never before 
known. 

That she loved me I should not have 
doubted; and I might have been easily 
aware that, in a bosom such as hers, love 
would have reigned no ordinary passion. 
But in death only, was I fully impressed 
with the strength of her affection. For long 
hours, detaining my hand, would she pour 
out before me the overflowing of a heart 
whose more than passionate devotion 
amounted to idolatry. How had I deserved 
to be so blessed by such confessions? How 
had I deserved to be so cursed with the re¬ 
moval of my beloved in the hour of her 
making them? But upon this subject I 
cannot bear to dilate. Let me say only, that 
in Ligeia’s more than womanly abandon¬ 
ment to a love, alas! all unmerited, all un¬ 
worthily bestowed, I at length recognized 
the principle of her longing with so wildly 
earnest a desire for the life which was now 
fleeing so rapidly away. It is this wild long¬ 
ing, it is this eager vehemence of desire for 
life —hut for life, that I have no power to 
portray, no utterance capable of express¬ 
ing. 

At high noon of the night in which she 
departed, beckoning me peremptorily to 
her side, she bade me repeat certain verses 
composed by herself not many days before. 

I obeyed her. They were these: 

Lo! ’tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years! 

An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears. 

Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears. 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 

Mimes, in the form of God on high. 

Mutter and mumble low^ 
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And hither and thither fly— 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro. 

Flapping from out their condor wings 
Invisible Wo! 

That motley drama—oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased for evermore. 

By a crowd that seize it not. 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot. 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 

And Horror the soul of the plot. 

But see, amid the mimic rout, 

A crawling shape intrude! 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude! 

It writhes!—it writhes!—^with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food. 

And seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 

Out—out are the lights—out all! 

And over each quivering form. 

The curtain, a funeral pall. 

Comes down with the rush of a storm. 

While the angels, all pallid and wan. 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘Man,’ 

And its hero, the Conqueror Worm. 

‘O God!’ half shrieked Ligeia, leaping to 
her feet and extending her arms aloft with a 
spasmodic movement, as I made an end of 
these lines—‘O God! O Divine Father! 
shall these things be undeviatingly so? shall 
this Conqueror be not once conquered? 40 
Are we not part and parcel in Thee? Who— 
who knoweth the mysteries of the will with 
its vigor? Man doth not yield him to the 
angels, nor unto death utterly^ save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will.’ 

And now, as if exhausted with emotion, 
she suffered her white arms to fall, and re¬ 
turned solemnly to her bed of death. And 
as she breathed her last sighs, there came 
mingled with them a low murmur from her 50 
lips. I bent to them my ear and distin¬ 
guished, again, the concluding words of the 
passage in Glanvill: ^Man doth not yield him 
to the angelsy nor unto death utterly^ save only 
through the weakness of his feeble zvilL* 
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She died;—and I, crushed into the very 
dust with sorrow, could no longer endure 
the lonely desolation of my dwelling in the 
dim and decaying city by the Rhine. I had 
no lack of what the world calls wealth. 
Ligeia had brought me far more, very far 
more than ordinarily falls to the lot of 
mortals. After a few months, therefore, of 
weary and aimless wandering, I purchased, 
10 and put in some repair, an abbey, which I 
shall not name, in one of the wildest and 
least frequented portions of fair England. 
The gloomy and dreary grandeur of the 
building, the almost savage aspect of the 
domain, the many melancholy and time- 
honored memories connected with both, 
had much in unison with the feelings of 
utter abandonment which had driven me 
into that remote and unsocial region of the 
20 country. Yet although the external abbey, 
with its verdant decay hanging about it, 
suffered but little alteration, I gave way, 
with a child-like perversity, and perchance 
with a faint hope of alleviating my sorrows, 
to a display of more than regal magnificence 
within. For such follies, even in childhood, 
I had imbibed a taste, and now they came 
back to me as if in the dotage of grief. Alas, 
I feel how much even of incipient madness 
30 might have been discovered in the gorgeous 
and fantastic draperies, in the solemn carv¬ 
ings of Egypt, in the wild cornices and fur¬ 
niture, in the Bedlam patterns of the car¬ 
pets of tufted gold! I had become a bounden 
slave in the trammels of opium, and my 
labors and my orders had taken a coloring 
from my dreams. But these absurdities I 
must not pause to detail. Let me speak 
only of that one chamber, ever accursed, 
whither, in a moment of mental alienation, 
I led from the altar as my bride—as the 
successor of the unforgotten Ligeia—the 
fair-haired and blue-eyed Lady Rowena 
Trevanion, of T remaine. 

There is no individual portion of the 
architecture and decoration of that bridal 
chamber which is not now visibly before 
me. Where were the souls of the haughty 
family of the bride, when, through thirst of 
gold, they permitted to pass the threshold 
of an apartment so bedecked, a maiden and 
a daughter so beloved? I have said that I 
minutely remember the details of the cham- 
ber—^yet I am sadly forgetful on topics of 
deep moment; and here there was no sys- 
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tern, no keeping, in the fantastic display, 
to take hold upon the memory. The room 
lay in a high turret of the castellated abbey, 
was pentagonal in shape, and of capacious 
size. Occupying the whole southern face of 
the pentagon was the sole window—an 
immense sheet of unbroken glass from 
Venice—a single pane, and tinted of a 
leaden hue, so that the rays of either the sun 
or moon, passing through it, fell with a 
ghastly lustre on the objects within. Over 
the upper portion of this huge window ex¬ 
tended the trellise-work of an aged vine, 
which clambered up the massy walls of the 
turret. The ceiling, of gloomy-looking oak, 
was excessively lofty, vaulted, and elabo¬ 
rately fretted with the wildest and most 
grotesque specimens of a semi-Gothic, 
semi-Druidical device. From out the most 
central recess of this melancholy vaulting 
depended, by a single chain of gold with 
long links, a huge censer of the same metal, 
Saracenic in pattern, and with many per¬ 
forations so contrived that there writhed in 
and out of them, as if endued with a serpent 
vitality, a continual succession of parti¬ 
colored fires. 

Some few ottomans and golden cande¬ 
labra, of Eastern figure, were in various 
stations about; and there was the couch, 
too—-the bridal couch—of an Indian model, 
and low, and sculptured of solid ebony, 
with a pall-like canopy above. In each of 
the angles of the chamber stood on end a 
gigantic sarcophagus of black granite, from 
the tombs of the kings over against Luxor, 
with their aged lids full of immemorial 
sculpture. But in the draping of the apart¬ 
ment lay, alas! the chief fantasy of all. The 
lofty walls, gigantic in height, even unpro- 
portionably so, were hung from summit to 
foot, in vast folds, with a heavy and mas¬ 
sive-looking tapestry—^tapestry of a material 
which was found alike as a carpet on the 
floor, as a covering for the ottomans and 
the ebony bed, as a canopy for the bed, and 
as the gorgeous volutes of the curtains 
which partially shaded the window. The 
material was the richest cloth of gold. It 
was spotted all over, at irregular intervals, 
with arabesque figures, about a foot in 
diameter, and wrought upon the cloth in 
patterns of the most jetty black. But these 
figures partook of the true character of the 
arabesque only when regarded from a sini5le 


point of view. By a contrivance now com¬ 
mon, and indeed traceable to a very remote 
period of antiquity, they were made change¬ 
able in aspect. To one entering the rooni, 
they bore the appearance of simple mon¬ 
strosities; but upon a farther advance, this 
appearance gradually departed; and step 
by step, as the visitor moved his station in 
the chamber, he saw himself surrounded by 
10 an endless succession of the ghastly forms 
which belong to the superstition of the 
Norman, or arise in the guilty slumbers of 
the monk. The phantasmagoric effect was 
vastly heightened by the artificial introduc¬ 
tion of a strong continual current of wind 
behind the draperies, giving a hideous and 
uneasy animation to the whole. 

In haUs such as these, in a bridal cham¬ 
ber such as this, I passed, with the Lady of 
20 Tremaine, the unliallowed hours of the 
first month of our marriage—passed them 
with but little disquietude. That my wife 
dreaded the fierce moodiness of my temper 
—that she shunned me and loved me but 
little—I could not help perceiving; but it 
gave me rather pleasure than otherwise. I 
loathed her with a hatred belonging more 
to demon than to man. My memory flew 
back (oh, with what intensity of regret!) to 
30 Ligeia, the beloved, the august, the beau¬ 
tiful, the entombed. I revelled in recollec¬ 
tions of her purity, of her wisdom, of her 
lofty, her ethereal nature, of her passionate, 
her idolatrous love. Now, then, did my 
spirit fully and freely burn with more than 
all the fires of her own. In the excitement 
of my opium dreams (for I was habitually 
fettered in the shackles of the drug) I 
would call aloud upon her name, during the 
40 silence of the night, or among the sheltered 
recesses of the glens by day, as if, through 
the wild eagerness, the solemn passion, the 
consuming ardor of my longing for the de¬ 
parted, I could restore her to the pathway 
she had abandoned—ah, could it be for¬ 
ever?—upon the earth. 

About the commencement of the second 
month of the marriage, the Lady Rowena 
was attacked with sudden illness, from 
50 which her recovery was slow. The fever 
which consumed her rendered her nights 
uneasy; and in her perturbed state of half¬ 
slumber, she spoke of sounds, and of mo¬ 
tions, in and about the chamber of the 
turret, which I concluded had no origin 
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save in the distemper of her fancy, or 
perhaps in the phantasmagoric influences of 
the chamber itself. She became at length 
convalescent—finally well. Yet but a brief 
period elapsed, ere a second more violent 
disorder again threw her upon a bed of suf¬ 
fering; and from this attack her frame, at 
all times feeble, never altogether recovered. 

Her illnesses were, after this epoch, of 
alarming character, and of more alarming lo 
recurrence, defying alike the knowledge and 
the great exertions of her physicians. With 
the increase of the chronic disease, which 
had thus apparently taken too sure hold 
upon her constitution to be eradicated by 
human means, I could not fail to observe a 
similar increase in the nervous irritation of 
her temperament, and in her excitability by 
trivial causes of fear. She spoke again, and 
now more frequently and pertinaciously, of 20 
the sounds—of the slight sounds—and of 
the unusual motions among the tapestries, 
to which she had formerly alluded. 

One night, near the closing in of Septem¬ 
ber, she pressed this distressing subject 
with more than usual emphasis upon my 
attention. She had just awakened from an 
unquiet slumber, and I had been watching, 
with feelings half of anxiety, half of vague 
terror, the workings of her emaciated coun- 30 
tenance. I sat by the side of her ebony bed, 
upon one of the ottomans of India. She 
partly arose, and spoke, in an earnest low 
whisper, of sounds which she then heard, 
but which I could not hear—of motions 
which she then saw, but which I could not 
perceive. The wind was rushing hurriedly 
behind the tapestries, and I wished to show 
her (what, let me confess it, I could not 
all believe) that those almost inarticulate 40 
breathings, and those very gentle variations 
of the figures upon the wall, were but the 
natural effects of that customary rushing of 
the wind. But a deadly pallor, overspread¬ 
ing her face, had proved to me that my 
exertions to reassure her would be fruitless. 

She appeared to be fainting, and no attend¬ 
ants were within call. I remembered where 
was deposited a decanter of fight wine 
which had been ordered by her physicians, 50 
and hastened across the chamber to pro¬ 
cure it. But, as I stepped beneath the fight 
of the censer, two circumstances of a start- 
fing nature attracted my attention. I had 
felt that some palpable although invisible 
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object had passed lightly by my person; 
and I saw that there lay upon the golden 
carpet, in the very middle of the rich lustre 
thrown from the censer, a shadow—a faint, 
indefinite shadow of angelic aspect—such as 
might be fancied for the shadow of a shade. 
But I was wild with the excitement of an 
immoderate dose of opium, and heeded 
these things but little, nor spoke of them 
to Rowena. Having found the wine, I re¬ 
crossed the chamber, and poured out a 
gobletful, which I held to the lips of the 
fainting lady. She had now partially recov¬ 
ered, however, and took the vessel herself, 
while I sank upon an ottoman near me, with 
my eyes fastened upon her person. It was 
then that I became distinctly aware of a 
gentle footfall upon the carpet, and near 
the couch; and in a second thereafter, as 
Rowena was in the act of raising the wine 
to her lips, I saw, or may have dreamed 
that I saw, fall within the goblet, as if from 
some invisible spring in the atmosphere of 
the room, three or four large drops of a 
brilliant and ruby-colored fluid. If this I 
saw—^not so Rowena. She swallowed the 
wine unhesitatingly, and I forbore to speak 
to her of a circumstance which must after 
all, I considered, have been but the sug¬ 
gestion of a vivid imagination, rendered 
morbidly active by the terror of the lady, 
by the opium, and by the hour. 

Yet I cannot conceal it from my own per¬ 
ception that, immediately subsequent to 
the fall of the ruby-drops, a rapid change 
for the worse took place in the disorder of 
my wife; so that, on the third subsequent 
night, the hands of her menials prepared 
her for the tomb, and on the fourth, I sat 
alone, with her shrouded body, in that fan¬ 
tastic chamber which had received her as 
my bride. Wild visions, opium-engendered, 
flitted, shadow-like, before me. I gazed with 
unquiet eye upon the sarcophagi in the 
angles of the room, upon the varying fig¬ 
ures of the drapery, and upon the writhing 
of the parti-colored fires in the censer over¬ 
head. My eyes then fell, as I called to mind 
the circumstances of a former night, to the 
spot beneath the glare of the censer where 
I had seen the faint traces of the shadow. It 
was there, however, no longer; and breath¬ 
ing with greater freedom, I turned my 
glances to the pallid and rigid figure upon 
the bed. Then rushed upon me a thousand 
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memories of Ligeia—and then came back 
upon my heart, with the turbulent violence 
of a flood, the whole of that unutterable 
woe with which I had regarded her thus 
enshrouded. The night waned; and still, 
with a bosom full of bitter thoughts of 
the one only and supremely beloved, I 
remained gazing upon the body of Ro- 
wena. 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps lo 
earlier, or later, for I had taken no note of 
time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very 
distinct, startled me from my revery. I felt 
that it came from the bed of ebony—the 
bed of death. I listened in an agony of 
superstitious terror—but there was no rep¬ 
etition of the sound. I strained my vision 
to detect any motion in the corpse—but 
there was not the slightest perceptible. Yet 
I could not have been deceived. I had heard 20 
the noise, however faint, and my soul was 
awakened within me. I resolutely and per- 
severingly kept my attention riveted upon 
the body. Many minutes elapsed before 
any circumstance occurred tending to throw 
light upon the mystery. At length it became 
evident that a slight, a very feeble, and 
barely noticeable tinge of color had flushed 
up within the cheeks, and along the sunken 
small veins of the eyelids.Through a species 30 
of unutterable horror and awe, for which 
the language of mortality has no suffi¬ 
ciently energetic expression, I felt my heart 
cease to beat, my limbs grow rigid where I 
sat. Yet a sense of duty finally operated to 
restore my self-possession. I could no 
longer doubt that we had been precipitate 
in our preparations—that Rowena still 
hved. It was necessary that some immedi¬ 
ate exertion be made; yet the turret was 40 
altogether apart from the portion of the 
abbey tenanted by the servants—^there were 
none within call—I had no means of sum¬ 
moning them to my aid without leaving the 
room for many minutes—and this I could 
not venture to do. I therefore struggled 
alone in my endeavors to call back the 
spirit still hovering. In a short period it was 
certain, however, that a relapse had taken 
place; the color disappeared from both eye- 50 
lid and cheek, leaving a wanness even more 
than that of marble; the lips became doubly 
shrivelled and pinched up in the ghastly ex¬ 
pression of death; a repulsive clamminess 
and coldness overspread rapidly the surface 


of the body; and all the usual rigorous 
stiffness immediately supervened. I fell 
back with a shudder upon the couch from 
which I had been so startlingly aroused, and 
again gave myself up to passionate waking 
visions of Ligeia. 

An hour thus elapsed when (could it be 
possible?) I was a second time aware of 
some vague sound issuing from the region 
of the bed. I listened—^in extremity of 
horror. The sound came again—it was a 
sigh. Rushing to the corpse, I saw—dis¬ 
tinctly saw—a tremor upon the lips. In a 
minute afterwards they relaxed, disclosing 
a bright line of the pearly teeth. Amaze¬ 
ment now struggled in my bosom with the 
profound awe which had hitherto reigned 
there alone. I felt that my vision grew dim, 
that my reason wandered; and it was only 
by a violent effort that I at length suc¬ 
ceeded in nerving myself to the task which 
duty thus once more had pointed out. 
There was now a partial glow upon the fore¬ 
head and upon the cheek and throat; a per¬ 
ceptible warmth pervaded the whole frame; 
there was even a slight pulsation at the 
heart. The lady lived; and with redoubled 
ardor I betook myself to the task of resto¬ 
ration. I chafed and bathed the temples and 
the hands, and used every exertion which 
experience, and no little medical reading, 
could suggest. But in vain. Suddenly, the 
color fled, the pulsation ceased, the lips re¬ 
sumed the expression of the dead, and, in 
an instant afterward, the whole body took 
upon itself the icy chilliness, the livid hue, 
the intense rigidity, the sunken outline, and 
all the loathsome peculiarities of that which 
has been, for many days, a tenant of the 
tomb. 

And again I sunk into visions of Ligeia— 
and again, (what marvel that I shudder 
while I write?) again there reached my ears 
a low sob from the region of the ebony bed. 
But why shall I minutely detail the un¬ 
speakable horrors of that night? Why shall 
I pause to relate how, time after time, until 
near the period of the gray dawn, this hid¬ 
eous drama of revivification was repeated; 
how each terrific relapse was only into a 
sterner and apparently more irredeemable 
death; how each agony wore the aspect of a 
struggle with some invisible foe; and how 
each struggle was succeeded by I know not 
what of wild change in the personal appear- 
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aiice of the corpse? Let me hurry to a con¬ 
clusion. 

The greater part of the fearful night had 
worn away, and she who had been dead, 
once again stirred—and now more vigor¬ 
ously than hitherto, although arousing from 
a dissolution more appalling in its utter 
helplessness than any. I had long ceased to 
struggle or to move, and remained sitting 
rigidly upon the ottoman, a helpless prey to lo 
a whirl of violent emotions, of which ex¬ 
treme awe was perhaps the least terrible, 
the least consuming. The corpse, I repeat, 
stirred, and now more vigorously than be¬ 
fore. The hues of life flushed up with un¬ 
wonted energy into the countenance—^the 
limbs relaxed—and, save that the eyelids 
were yet pressed heavily together, and that 
the bandages and draperies of the grave 
still imparted their charnel character to the 20 
figure, I might have dreamed that Rowena 
had indeed shaken off, utterly, the fetters of 
Death. But if this idea was not, even then, 
altogether adopted, I could at least doubt 
no longer, when, arising from the bed, 
tottering, with feeble steps, with closed 
eyes, and with the manner of one bewil¬ 
dered in a dream, the thing that was en¬ 
shrouded advanced boldly and palpably 
into the middle of the apartment. 30 

I trembled not—I stirred not—for a 
crowd of imutterable fancies connected 
with the air, the stature, the demeanor of 
the figure, lushing hurriedly through my 
brain, had paralyzed—had chilled me into 
stone. I stirred not—but gazed upon the 
apparition. There was a mad disorder in 
my thoughts—a tumult unappeasable. 
Could it, indeed, be the living Rowena who 
confronted me? Could it indeed be Rowena 40 
at all —the fair-haired, the blue-eyed Lady 
Rowena Trevanion of Tremaine? Why, 
why should I doubt it? The bandage lay 
heavily about the mouth—but then might 
it not be the mouth of the breathing Lady 
of Tremaine? And the cheeks—there were 
the roses as in her noon of life—^yes, these 
might indeed be the fair cheeks of the 
living Lady of Tremaine. And the chin, 
with its dimples, as in health, might it not 50 
be hers? but had she then grown taller since 
her malady} What inexpressible madness 
seized me with that thought? One bound, 
and I had reached her feet! Shrinking from 
my touch, she let fall from her head, un¬ 


loosened, the ghastly cerements which had 
confined it, and there streamed forth, into 
the rushing atmosphere of the chamber, 
huge masses of long and dishevelled hair; 
it was blacker than the raven wings of the 
midnight I And now slowly opened the eyes 
of the figure which stood before me. ‘Here 
then, at least,’ I shrieked aloud, ‘can I 
never—can I never be mistaken—these are 
the full, and the black, and the wild eyes— 
of my lost love—of the lady—of the Lady 
Ligeia.’ 

C.1838 1840 

THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
USHER 

Son cceur est un luth suspendu; 

Shot qu'on le touche il rcsonne} 

DE B^RANGER. 

During the whole of a dull, dark, and 
soundless day in the autumn of the year, 
when the clouds hung oppressively low in 
the heavens, I had been passing alone, on 
horseback, through a singularly dreary 
tract of country; and at length found my¬ 
self, as the shades of the evening drew on, 
within view of the melancholy House of 
Usher. I know not how it was—^but, with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense of 
insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I 
say insufferable; for the feeling was unre¬ 
lieved by any of that half-pleasurable, be¬ 
cause poetic, sentiment, with which the 
mind usually receives even the sternest 
natural images of the desolate or terrible. I 
looked upon the scene before me—upon the 
mere house, and the simple landscape fea¬ 
tures of the domain, upon the bleak walls, 
upon the vacant eye-like windows, upon a 
few rank sedges, and upon a few white 
trunks of decayed trees—^with'mi utter de¬ 
pression of soul which I can compare to no 
earthly sensation more properly than to the 
after-dream of the reveller upon opium: 
the bitter lapse into everyday life, the hide¬ 
ous dropping off of the veil. There was an 
iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart, 
an unredeemed dreariness of thought which 
no goading of the imagination could torture 
into aught of the sublime. What was it—I 
paused to think—^what was it that so un- 

I *His heart a hanging lute; 

A touch—and it resounds.’ 
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nerved me in the contemplation of the 
Honse of Usher? It was a mystery all in¬ 
soluble; nor could I grapple with the shad¬ 
owy fancies that crowded upon me as I 
pondered. I was forced to fall back upon the 
imsatisfactory conclusion, that while, be¬ 
yond doubt, there are combinations of very 
simple natural objects which have the 
power of thus affecting us, still the analysis 
of this power lies among considerations be¬ 
yond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, 
that a mere different arrangement of the 
particulars of the scene, of the details of the 
picture, would be sufficient to modify, or 
perhaps to annihilate its capacity for sor¬ 
rowful impression; and, acting upon this 
idea, I reined my horse to the precipitous 
brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in 
unruffled lustre by the dwelling, and gazed 
down—but with a shudder even more thrill¬ 
ing than before—upon the remodelled and 
inverted images of the gray sedge, and the 
ghastly tree-sterns, and the vacant and eye¬ 
like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I 
now proposed to myself a sojourn of some 
weeks. Its proprietor, Roderick Usher, had 
been one of my boon companions in boy¬ 
hood; but many years had elapsed since our 
last meeting. A letter, however, had lately 
reached me in a distant part of the coun¬ 
try—a letter from him—which, in its wildly 
importunate nature, had admitted of no 
other than a personal reply. The MS. gave 
evidence of nervous agitation. The writer 
spoke of acute bodily illness, of a mental 
disorder which oppressed him, and of an 
earnest desire to see me, as his best, and in¬ 
deed his only personal friend, with a view 
of attempting, by the cheerfulness of my 
society, some alleviation of his malady. It 
was the manner in which all this, and much 
more, was said—^it was the apparent heart 
that went with his request—which allowed 
me no room for hesitation; and I accord¬ 
ingly obeyed forthwith what I still consid¬ 
ered a very singular summons. 

Although, as boys, we had been even inti¬ 
mate associates, yet I really knew little of 
my friend. His reserve had been always ex¬ 
cessive and habitual. I was aware, however, 
that his very ancient family had been noted, 
time out of mind, for a peculiar sensibility 
of temperament, displaying itself, through 
long ages, in many works of exalted art, and 


manifested, of late, in repeated deeds of mu¬ 
nificent yet unobtrusive charity, as well as 
in a passionate devotion to the intricacies, 
perhaps even more than to the orthodox 
and easily recognizable beauties, of musical 
science. I had learned, too, the very re¬ 
markable fact, that the stem of the Usher 
race, all time-honored as it was, had put 
forth, at no period, any enduring branch; in 
lo other words, that the entire family lay in the 
direct line of descent, and had always, with 
very trifling and very temporary variation, 
so lain. It was this deficiency, I considered, 
while running over in thought the perfect 
keeping of the character of the premises 
with the accredited character of the people, 
and while speculating upon the possible in¬ 
fluence which the one, in the long lapse of 
centuries, might have exercised upon the 
20 other—it was this deficiency, perhaps, of 
collateral issue, and the consequent undevi¬ 
ating transmission, from sire to son, of the 
patrimony with the name, which had, a' 
length, so identified the two as to merge the 
original title of the estate in the quaint and 
equivocal appellation of the ‘House of 
Usher’—an appellation which seemed to 
include, in the minds of the peasantry who 
used it, both the family and the family man- 
30 sion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my 
somewhat childish experiment, that of 
looking down within the tarn, had been to 
deepen the first singular impression. There 
can be no doubt that the consciousness of 
the rapid increase of my superstition—for 
why should I not so term it?—served 
mainly to accelerate the increase itself. 
Such, I have long known, is the paradoxical 
40 law of all sentiments having terror as a ba¬ 
sis. And it might have been for this reason 
only, that, when I again uplifted my eyes to 
the house itself, from its image in the pool, 
there grew in my mind a strange fancy—a 
fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that I but men¬ 
tion it to show the vivid force of the sensa¬ 
tions which oppressed me. I had so worked 
upon my imagination as really to believe 
that about the whole mansion and domain 
50 there hung an atmosphere peculiar to them¬ 
selves and their immediate vicinity: an at¬ 
mosphere which had no affinity with the air 
of heaven, but which had reeked up from 
the decayed trees, and the gray wall, and 
the silent tarn: a pestilent and mystic vapor, 
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dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and 
leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must 
have been a dream, I scanned more nar¬ 
rowly the real aspect of the building. Its 
principal feature seemed to be that of an ex¬ 
cessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages 
had been great. Minute fungi overspread 
the whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled 
web-work from the eaves. Yet all this was lo 
apart from any extraordinary dilapidation. 

No portion of the masonry had fallen; and 
there appeared to be a wild inconsistency 
between its still perfect adaptation of parts 
and the crumbling condition of the indi¬ 
vidual stones. In this there was much that 
reminded me of the specious totality of old 
wood-work which has rotted for long years 
in some neglected vault, with no disturb¬ 
ance from the breath of the external air. 20 
Beyond this indication of extensive decay, 
however, the fabric gave little token of in¬ 
stability. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing 
observer might have discovered a barely per¬ 
ceptible fissure, which, extending from the 
roof of the building in front, made its way 
down the wall in a zigzag direction, until it 
became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short 
causeway to the house, A servant in waiting 30 
took my horse, and I entered the Gothic 
archway of the hall. A valet, of stealthy step, 
thence conducted me, in silence, through 
many dark and intricate passages in my 
progress to the studio of his master. Much 
that I encountered on the way contributed, 

I know not how, to heighten the vague sen¬ 
timents of which I have already spoken. 
While the objects around me—while the 
carvings of the ceilings, the sombre tap- 40 
estries of the walls, the ebon blackness of 
the floors, and the phantasmagoric armorial 
trophies which rattled as I strode, were but 
matters to which, or to such as which, I had 
been accustomed from my infancy—while I 
hesitated not to acknowledge how familiar 
was all this—I still wondered to find how 
unfamiliar were the fancies which ordinary 
images were stirring up. On one of the stair¬ 
cases, I met the physician of the family. His 50 
countenance, I thought, wore a mingled ex¬ 
pression of low cunning and perplexity. He 
accosted me with trepidation and passed on. 
The valet now threw open a door and ush¬ 
ered me into the presence of his master. 


355 

The room in which I found myself was 
very large and lofty. The windows were 
long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a 
distance from the black oaken floor as to be 
altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble 
gleams of encrimsoned light made their 
way through the trellised panes, and served 
to render sufficiently distinct the more 
prominent objects around; the eye, how¬ 
ever, struggled in vain to reach the remoter 
angles of the chamber, or the recesses of the 
vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies 
hung upon the walls. The general furniture 
was profuse, comfortless, antique, and tat¬ 
tered. Many books and musical instruments 
lay scattered about, but failed to give any 
vitality lo the scene. I felt that I breathed 
an atmospnere of sorrow. An air of stern, 
deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over 
and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance. Usher arose from a 
sofa on which he had been lying at full 
length, and greeted me with a vivacious 
warmth which had much in it, I at first 
thought, of an overdone cordiality—of the 
constrained effort of the ennuye man of the 
world. A glance, however, at his counte¬ 
nance, convinced me of his perfect sincerity. 
We sat down; and for some moments, while 
he spoke not, I gazed upon him with a feel¬ 
ing half of pity, half of awe. Surely, man 
had never before so terribly altered, in so 
brief a period, as had Roderick Usher! It 
was with difficulty that I could bring my¬ 
self to admit the identity of the wan being 
before me with the companion of my early 
boyhood. Yet the character of his face had 
been at all times remarkable. A cadaverous¬ 
ness of complexion; an eye large, liquid, 
and luminous beyond comparison, lips 
somewhat thin and very pallid, but of a 
surpassingly beautiful curve; a nose of a 
delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth 
of nostril unusual in similar formations; a 
finely moulded chin, speaking, in its want 
of prominence, of a want of moral energy; 
hair of a more than web-like softness and 
tenuity; these features, with an inordinate 
expansion above the regions of the temple, 
made up altogether a countenance not eas¬ 
ily to be forgotten. And now in the mere 
exaggeration of the prevailing character of 
these features, and of thj expression they 
were wont to convey, lay so much of change 
that I doubted to whom I spoke. The now 
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ghastly pallor of the skin, and the now 
miraculous lustre of the eye, above all 
things startled and even awed me. The 
silken hair, too, had been suffered to grow 
all unheeded, and as, in its wild gossamer 
texture, it floated rather than fell about the 
face, I could not, even with effort, connect 
its Arabesque expression with any idea of 
simple humanity. 

In the manner of my friend I was at once 
struck with an incoherence, an inconsist¬ 
ency; and I soon found this to arise from a 
scries of feeble and futile struggles to over¬ 
come an habitual trepidancy, an excessive 
nervous agitation. For something of this na¬ 
ture I had indeed been prepared, no less by 
his letter, than by reminiscences of certain 
boyish traits, and by conclusions deduced 
from his peculiar physical conformation 
and temperament. His action was alter¬ 
nately vivacious and sullen. His voice var¬ 
ied rapidly from a tremulous indecision 
(when the animal spirits seemed utterly in 
abeyance) to that species of energetic conci¬ 
sion—that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, and 
hollow-sounding enimciation—that leaden, 
self-balanced and perfecdy modulated gut¬ 
tural utterance, which may be observed in 
the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable eater 
of opium, during the periods of his most in¬ 
tense excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of 
my visit, of his earnest desire to see me, and 
of the solace he expected me to afford him. 
He entered, at some length, into what he 
conceived to be the nature of his malady. It 
was, he said, a constitutional and a family 
evil, and one for which he despaired to find 
a remedy—a mere nervous affection, he im¬ 
mediately added, which would undoubt¬ 
edly soon pass off. It displayed itself in a 
host of unnatural sensations. Some of these, 
as he detailed them, interested and bewil¬ 
dered me; although, perhaps, the terms, and 
the general manner of the narration had 
their weight. He suffered much from a mor¬ 
bid acuteness of the senses; the most insipid 
food was alone endurable; he could wear 
only garments of certain texture; the odors 
of all flowers were oppressive; his eyes were 
tortured by even a faint light; and there 
were but peculiar sounds, and these from 
stringed instruments, which did not inspire 
him with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I 


found him a bounden slave. ‘I shall perish,* 
said he, T must perish in this deplorable 
folly. Thus, thus, and not otherwise, shall I 
be lost. I dread the events of the future, not 
in themselves, but in their results. I shud¬ 
der at the thought of any, even the most 
trivial, incident, which may operate upon 
this intolerable agitation of soul. I have, in¬ 
deed, no abhorrence of danger, except in its 
10 absolute effect—in terror. In this unnerved 
—in this pitiable condition, I feel that the 
period will sooner or later arrive when I 
must abandon life and reason together, in 
some struggle with the grim phantasm. 
Fear.’ 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and 
through broken and equivocal hints, an¬ 
other singular feature of his mental condi¬ 
tion. He was enchained by certain supersti- 
20 tious impressions in regard to the dwelling 
which he tenanted, and whence, for many 
years, he had never ventured forth—^in re¬ 
gard to an influence whose supposititious 
force was conveyed in terms too shadowy 
here to be re-stated—an influence which 
some peculiarities in the mere form and 
substance of his family mansion, had, by 
dint of long sufferance, he said, obtained 
over his spirit—an effect which the physique 
30 of the gray walls and turrets, and of the dim 
tarn into which they all looked down, had, 
at length, brought about upon the morale of 
his existence. 

He admitted, however, although with 
hesitation, that much of the peculiar gloom 
which thus afflicted him could be traced to 
a more natural and far more palpable ori¬ 
gin—to the severe and long-continued ill¬ 
ness, indeed to the evidently approaching 
40 dissolution, of a tenderly beloved sister— 
his sole companion for long years, his last 
and only relative on earth. ‘Her decease,’ he 
said, with a bitterness which I can never 
forget, ‘would leave him (him the hopeless 
and the frail) the last of the ancient race of 
the Ushers.’ While he spoke, the lady Made¬ 
line (for so was she called) passed slowly 
through a remote portion of the apartment, 
and, without having noticed my presence, 
50 disappeared. I regarded her with an utter 
astonishment not unmingled with dread, 
and yet I found it impossible to account for 
such feelings. A sensation of stupor op¬ 
pressed me, as my eyes followed her re¬ 
treating steps. When a door, at length. 
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Closed upon her, my glance sought instinc¬ 
tively and eagerly the countenance of the 
brother; but he had buried his face in his 
hands, and I could only perceive that a far 
more than ordinary wanness had over¬ 
spread the emaciated fingers through which 
trickled many passionate tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline had 
long baffled the skill of her physicians. A 
settled apathy, a gradual wasting away of 
the person, and frequent although transient 
affections of a partially cataleptical charac¬ 
ter, were the unusual diagnosis. Hitherto 
she had steadily borne up against the 
pressure of her malady, and had not be¬ 
taken herself finally to bed; but, on the 
closing in of the evening of my arrival at 
the house, she succumbed (as her brother 
told me at night with inexpressible agita¬ 
tion) to the prostrating power of the de¬ 
stroyer; and I learned that the glimpse I 
had obtained of her person would thus 
probably be the last I should obtain—that 
the lady, at least while living, would be seen 
by me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name was 
unmentioned by either Usher or myself: 
and during this period I was busied in ear¬ 
nest endeavors to alleviate the melancholy 
of my friend.We painted and read together; 
or I listened, as if in a dream, to the wild 
improvisations of his speaking guitar. And 
thus, as a closer and still closer intimacy ad¬ 
mitted me more unreservedly into the re¬ 
cesses of his spirit, the more bitterly did I 
perceive the futility of all attempt at cheer¬ 
ing a mind from which darkness, as if an in¬ 
herent positive quality, poured forth upon 
all objects of the moral and physical uni¬ 
verse, in one unceasing radiation of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of 
the many solemn hours I thus spent alone 
with the master of the House of Usher. 
Yet I should fail in any attempt to convey 
an idea of the exact character of the stud¬ 
ies, or of the occupations, in which he in¬ 
volved me, or led me the way. An excited 
and highly distempered ideality threw a 
sulphureous lustre over all. His long impro¬ 
vised dirges will ring forever in my ears. 
Among other things, I hold painfully in 
mind a certain singular perversion and am¬ 
plification of the wild air of the last waltz of 
Von Weber. From the paintings over which 
his elaborate fancy brooded, and which 


grew, touch by touch, into vaguenesses at 
which I shuddered the more thrillingly, be¬ 
cause I shuddered knowing not why;— 
from these paintings (vivid as their images 
now are before me) I would in vain en¬ 
deavor to educe more than a small portion 
which should lie within the compass of mere¬ 
ly written words. By the utter simplicity, 
by the nakedness of his designs, he arrested 
lo and overawed attention. If ever mortal 
painted an idea, that mortal was Roderick 
Usher. For me at least, in the circum¬ 
stances then surrounding me, there arose 
out of the pure abstractions which the 
hypochondriac contrived to throw upon his 
canvas, an intensity of intolerable awe, no 
shadow of which felt I ever yet in the con¬ 
templation of the certainly glowing yet too 
concrete reveries of Fuseli. 

20 One of the phantasmagoric conceptions 
of my friend, partaking not so rigidly of 
the spirit of abstraction, may be shadowed 
forth, although feebly, in words. A small 
picture presented the interior of an im¬ 
mensely long and rectangular vault or tun¬ 
nel, with low walls, smooth, white, and 
without interruption or device. Certain ac¬ 
cessory points of the design served well to 
convey the idea that this excavation lay at 
30 an exceeding depth below the surface of the 
earth. No outlet was observed in any por¬ 
tion of its vast extent, and no torch, or other 
artificial source of light was discernible; yet 
a flood of intense rays rolled throughout, 
and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inap¬ 
propriate splendor. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condi¬ 
tion of the auditory nerve which rendered 
all music intolerable to the sufferer, with 
40 the exception of certain effects of stringed 
instruments. It was, perhaps, the narrow 
limits to which he thus confined himself 
upon the guitar, which gave birth, in great 
measure, to the fantastic character of his 
performances. But the fervid facility of his 
impromptus could not be so accounted for. 
They must have been, and were, in the 
notes, as well as in the words of his wild 
fantasias (for he not unfrequently accom- 
50 panied himself with rhymed verbal impro¬ 
visations), the result of that intense mental 
collectedness and concentration to which I 
have previously alluded as observable only 
in particular moments of the highest artifi¬ 
cial excitement. The words of one of these 
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rhapsodies I have easily remembered. I 
was, perhaps, the more forcibly impressed 
with it, as he gave it, because, in the under 
or mystic current of its meaning, I fancied 
that I perceived, and for the first time, a 
full consciousness on the part of Usher, of 
the tottering of his lofty reason upon her 
throne. The verses, which were entitled 
‘The Haunted Palace,’ ^ ran very nearly, if 
not accurately, thus: 

I 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted. 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion. 

It stood there! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 
(Ah, let us mourn!—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate!) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
10 Of the old time entombed. 

6 

And travellers, now, within that valleyj 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 

While, like a ghastly rapid river. 
Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever. 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


2 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 

On its roof did float and flow 

(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago) 

And every gentle air that dallied. 

In that sweet day. 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odor went away. 

3 

Wanderers in that happy valley. 

Through two luminous windows, saw 

Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tuned law. 

Round about a throne where, sitting, 
Porphyrogene! 

In state his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

4 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fait palace door. 

Through which came flowing, flowing, 
flowing 

And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

I Poe wrote, 29 March 1841, to R.W.Griswold; ‘By 
“The Haunted Palace’* I mean to imply a mind 
haunted by phantoms—a disordered brain. . . * 
Ibid.,XVII, 83 - 84 . 


I well remember that suggestions aris- 
20 ing from this ballad, led us into a train of 
thought wherein there became manifest an 
opinion of Usher’s wliich I mention not so 
much on account of its novelty, (for other 
men - have thought thus), as on account of 
the pertinacity with which he maintained it. 
This opinion, in its general form, was that 
of the sentience of all vegetable things. But, 
in his disordered fancy, the idea had as¬ 
sumed a more daring character, and tres¬ 
passed, under certain conditions, upon the 
kingdom of inorganization. I lack words to 
express the full extent, or the earnest aban¬ 
don of his persuasion. The behef, however, 
was connected (as I have previously liinted) 
with the gray stones of the home of his fore¬ 
fathers. The conditions of the sentience had 
been here, he imagined, fulfilled in the 
method of collocation of these stones—in 
the order of their arrangement, as well as in 
that of the many fungi which overspread 
them, and of the decayed trees which stood 
around—above all, in the long undisturbed 
endurance of this arrangement, and in its 
reduplication in the still waters of the tarn. 
Its evidence—the evidence of the sentience 
—was to be seen, he said, (and I here started 
as he spoke), in the gradual yet certain con¬ 
densation of an atmosphere of their own 
about the waters and the walls. The result 

2 ‘Watson, Dr. Perdval, Spallanzani, and espedally the 
Bishop of Landaff.—See Chemical Essays^ vol.V.* 
Author’s note, ibid.,III,286. 
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was discoverable^ he added^, in that silent, 
yet importunate and terrible influence 
which for centuries had moulded the des¬ 
tinies of his family, and which made him 
what I now saw him—what he was. Such 
opinions need no comment, and I will make 
none. 

Our books—the books which, for years, 
had formed no small portion of the mental 
existence of the invalid—were, as might be 
supposed, in strict keeping with this char¬ 
acter of phantasm. We pored together over 
such works as the Ververt et Chartreuse of 
Cresset; the Belphegor of Machiavelli; the 
Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg; the Sub¬ 
terranean Voyage of Nicholas Klimm by 
Holberg; the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, 
of Jean D’Indagine, and of De la Chambre; 
iht Journey into the Blue Distance of Ticck; 
and the City of the Sun of Campanella. One 
favorite volume was a small octavo edition 
of the Directorium Inquisitorumy by the Do¬ 
minican Eymeric de Gironne; and there 
were passages in Pomponius Mela, about 
the old African Satyrs and i^gipans, over 
wliich Usher would sit dreaming for hours. 
His chief delight, however, was found in 
the perusal of an exceedingly rare and curi¬ 
ous book in quarto Gothic—the manual of 
a forgotten church—the Vigilice Mortuo- 
rum Secundum Chorum Ecclesice Magun- 
tince. 

I could not help thinking of the wild 
ritual of tliis work, and of its probable influ¬ 
ence upon the hypochondriac, when, one 
evening, having informed me abruptly that 
the lady Madeline was no more, he stated 
his intention of preserving her corpse for a 
fortnight, (previously to its final interment), 
in one of the numerous vaults within the 
main walls of the building. The worldly 
reason, however, assigned for this singular 
proceeding, was one which I did not feel at 
liberty to dispute. The brother had been 
led to his resolution (so he told me) by con¬ 
sideration of the unusual character of the 
malady of the deceased, of certain obtrusive 
and eager inquiries on the part of her medi¬ 
cal men, and of the remote and exposed 
situation of the burial-ground of the family. 
I will not deny that when I called to mind 
the sinister countenance of the person 
whom I met upon the staircase, on the day 
of my arrival at the house, I had no desire to 
oppose what I regarded as at best but a 


harmless, and by no means an unnatural, 
precaution. 

At the request of Usher, I personally 
aided him in the arrangements for the tem¬ 
porary entombment. The body having been 
encofiined, we two alone bore it to its rest. 
The vault in which we placed it (and which 
had been so long unopened that our 
torches, half smothered in its oppressive at- 
lo mosphere, gave us little opportunity for in¬ 
vestigation) was small, damp, and entirely 
without means of admission for light; lying, 
at great depth, immediately beneath that 
portion of the building in which was my 
own sleeping apartment. It had been used, 
apparently, in remote feudal times, for the 
worst purposes of a donjon-keep, and, in 
later days, as a place of deposit for powder, 
or some other highly combustible sub- 
20 stance, as a portion of its floor, and the 
whole interior of a long archway through 
which we reached it, were carefully 
sheathed with copper. The door, of massive 
iron, had been, also, similarly protected. Its 
immense weight caused an unusually sharp 
grating sound, as it moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden 
upon tressels within this region of horror, 
we partially turned aside the yet unscrewed 
30 lid of the coffin, and looked upon the face of 
the tenant. A striking similitude between 
the brother and sister now first arrested my 
attention; and Usher, divining, perhaps, my 
thoughts, murmured out some few words 
from which I learned that the deceased and 
himself had been twins, and that sym¬ 
pathies of a scarcely intelligible nature had 
always existed between them. Our glances, 
however, rested not long upon the dead— 
40 for we could not regard her unawed. The 
disease which had thus entombed the lady 
in the maturity of youth, had left, as usual 
in all maladies of a strictly cataleptical 
character, the mockery of a faint blush 
upon the bosom and the face, and that sus¬ 
piciously lingering smile upon the lip which 
is so terrible in death. We replaced and 
screwed down the lid, and, having secured 
the door of iron, made our way, with toil, 
50 into the scarcely less gloomy apartments of 
the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief hav¬ 
ing elapsed, an observable change came 
over the features of the mental disorder of 
my friend. His ordinary manner had van- 
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ished. His ordinary occupations were neg¬ 
lected or forgotten. He roamed from cham¬ 
ber to chamber with hurried, unequal, and 
objectless step. The pallor of his counte¬ 
nance had assumed, if possible, a more 
ghastly hue—but the luminousness of his 
eye had utterly gone out. The once occa¬ 
sional huskiness of his tone was heard no 
more; and a tremulous quaver, as if of ex¬ 
treme terror, habitually characterized his 
utterance. There were times, indeed, when 
I thought his unceasingly agitated mind 
was laboring with some oppressive secret, 
to divulge which he struggled for the neces¬ 
sary courage. At times, again, I was obliged 
to resolve all into the mere inexplicable va¬ 
garies of madness, for I beheld him gazing 
upon vacancy for long hours, in an attitude 
of the profoundest attention, as if listening 
to some imaginary sound. It was no wonder 
that his condition terrified—that it infected 
me. I felt creeping upon me, by slow yet 
certain degrees, the wild influences of his 
own fantastic yet impressive superstitions. 

It was, especially, upon retiring to bed 
late in the night of the seventh or eighth day 
after the placing of the lady Madeline 
within the donjon, that I experienced the 
full power of such feelings. Sleep came not 
near my couch, while the hours waned and 
waned away. I struggled to reason off the 
nervousness which had dominion over me. 
I endeavored to believe that much, if not 
all of what I felt, was due to the bewildering 
influence of the gloomy furniture of the 
room—of the dark and tattered draperies, 
which, tortured into motion by the breath 
of a rising tempest, swayed fitfully to and 
fro upon the walls, and rustled uneasily 
about the decorations of the bed. But 
my efforts were fruitless. An irrepressible 
tremor gradually pervaded my frame; and, 
at length, there sat upon my v^ry heart an 
incubus of utterly causeless alatin. Shaking 
this off with a gasp and a struggle, I up¬ 
lifted myself upon the pillows, arid, peering 
earnestly within the intense darkness of the 
chamber, hearkened—I know not why, ex¬ 
cept that an instinctive spirit prompted me 
—to certain low and indefinite sounds 
which came, through the pauses of the 
storm, at long intervals, I knew not whence. 
Overpowered by an intense sentiment of 
horror, unaccountable yet unendurable, I 
threw on my clothes with haste (for I felt 


that I should sleep no more during the 
night), and endeavored to arouse myself 
from the pitiable condition into which I had 
fallen, by pacing rapidly to and fro through 
the apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, 
when a light step on an adjoining staircase 
arrested my attention. I presently recog¬ 
nized it as that of Usher. In an instant after- 
lo ward he rapped, with a gentle touch, at my 
door, and entered, bearing a lamp. His 
countenance was, as usual, cadaverously 
wan—but, moreover, there was a species of 
mad hilarity in his eyes—an evidently re¬ 
strained hysteria in his whole demeanor. 
His air appalled me—but anything was 
preferable to the solitude which I had so 
long endured, and I even welcomed his 
presence as a relief. 

20 ‘And you have not seen it?’ he said 
abruptly, after having stared about him for 
some moments in silence—‘you have not 
then seen it?—but, stay! you shall.’ Thus 
speaking, and having carefully shaded his 
lamp, he hurried to one of the casements, 
and threw it freely open to the storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust 
nearly lifted us from our feet. It was, in¬ 
deed, a tempestuous yet sternly beautiful 
30 night, and one wildly singular in its terror 
and its beauty. A whirlwind had apparently 
collected its force in our vicinity; for there 
were frequent and violent alterations in the 
direction of the wind; and the exceeding 
density of the clouds (which hung so low as 
to press upon the turrets of the house) did 
not prevent our perceiving the life-like ve¬ 
locity with which they flew careering from 
all points against each other, without pass- 
40 ing away into the distance. I say that even 
their exceeding density did not prevent our 
perceiving this; yet we had no glimpse of 
the moon or stars, nor was there any flash¬ 
ing forth of the lightning. But the under 
surfaces of the huge masses of agitated 
vapor, as well as all terrestrial objects im¬ 
mediately around us, were glowing in the 
unnatural light of a faintly luminous and 
distinctly visible gaseous exhalation which 
50 hung about and enshrouded the mansion. 

‘You must not—^you shall not behold 
this!’ said I, shudderingly, to Usher, as I 
led him, with a gentle violence, from the 
window to a seat. ‘These appearances, 
which bewilder you, are merely electrical 
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phenomena not imcommon—or it may be 
that they have their ghastly origin in the 
rank miasma of the tarn. Let us close this 
casement; the air is chilling and dangerous 
to your frame. Here is one of your favorite 
romances. I will read, and you shall listen; 
—and so we will pass away this terrible 
night together.’ 

The antique volume which I had taken 
up was the Mad Trist of Sir Launcelot Can¬ 
ning; but I had called it a favorite of 
Usher’s more in sad jest than in earnest; 
for, in truth, there is little in its uncouth 
and unimaginative prolixity which could 
have had interest for the lofty and spiritual 
ideality of my friend. It was, however, the 
only book immediately at hand; and I in¬ 
dulged a vague hope that the excitement 
which now agitated the hypochondriac 
might find relief (for the history of mental 
disorder is full of similar anomalies) even in 
the extremeness of the folly which I should 
read. Could I have judged, indeed, by 
the wild overstrained air of vivacity with 
which he hearkened, or apparently heark¬ 
ened, to the words of the tale, I might well 
have congratulated myself upon the success 
of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion 
of the story where Ethelred, the hero of the 
Tristi having sought in vain for peaceable 
admission into the dwelling of the hermit, 
proceeds to make good an entrance by force. 
Here, it will be remembered, the words of 
the narrative run thus: 

‘And Ethelred, who was by nature of a 
doughty heart, and who was now mighty 
withal, on account of the powerfulness of 
the wine which he had drunken, waited 
no longer to hold parley with the hermit, 
who, in sooth, was of an obstinate and 
maliceful turn, but, feeling the rain upon 
his shoulders, and fearing the rising of 
the tempest, uplifted his mace outright, 
and, with blows, made quickly room in 
the plankings of the door for his gaunt- 
letcd hand; and now puUing therewith 
sturdily, he so cracked, and ripped, and 
tore all asunder, that the noise of the dry 
and hollow-soxmding wood alarumed and 
reverberated throughout the forest.’ 

At the termination of this sentence I 
started, and for a mpment^ paused; for it ap¬ 


peared to me (although I at once concluded 
that my excited fancy had deceived me)—^it 
appeared to me that, from some very remote 
portion of the mansion, there came, indis¬ 
tinctly, to my ears, what might have been, 
in its exact similarity of character, the echo 
(but a stifled and dull one certainly) of the 
very cracking and ripping sound which Sir 
Launcelot had so particularly described. It 
lo was, beyond doubt, the coincidence alone 
which had arrested my attention; for, amid 
the rattling of the sashes of the casements, 
and the ordinary commingled noises of the 
still increasing storm, the soimd, in itself, 
had nothing, surely, which should have in¬ 
terested or disturbed me. I continued the 
story: 

‘But the good champion Ethelred, now 
20 entering within the door, was sore en¬ 
raged and amazed to perceive no signal 
of the mahceful hermit; but, in the stead 
thereof, a dragon of a scaly and prodi¬ 
gious demeanor, and of a fiery tongue, 
which sate in guard before a palace of 
gold, with a floor of silver; and upon the 
wall there hung a shield of shining brass 
with this legend enwritten— 

30 Who entereth herein^ a conqueror hath bin; 
Who slayeth the dragon^ the shield he shall 
win; 

And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and 
struck upon the head of the dragon, 
which fell before him, and gave up his 
pesty breath, with a shriek so horrid and 
harsh, and withal so piercing, that Ethel¬ 
red had fain to close his ears with his 
40 hands against the dreadful noise of it, the 
like whereof was never before heard.’ 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now 
with a feeling of wild amazement—^for there 
could be no doubt whatever that, in this in¬ 
stance, I did actually hear (although from 
what direction it proceeded I found it im¬ 
possible to say) a low and apparently dis¬ 
tant, but harsh, protracted, and most unu- 
50 sual screaming or grating sound—the exact 
counterpart of what my fancy had already 
conjured up for the dragon’s unnatural 
shriek as described by the romancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon the 
occurrence of the second and most exttmoi> 
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dinary coincidence, by a thousand conflict¬ 
ing sensations, in which wonder and extreme 
terror were predominant, I still retained 
sufficient presence of mind to avoid ex¬ 
citing, by any observation, the sensitive 
nervousness of my companion. I was by no 
means certain that he had noticed the 
sounds in question; although, assuredly, a 
strange alteration had, during the last few 
minutes, taken place in his demeanor. From lo 
a position fronting my own, he had gradu¬ 
ally brought round his chair, so as to sit 
with his face to the door of the chamber; 
and thus I could but partially perceive his 
features, although I saw that his lips trem¬ 
bled as if he were murmuring inaudibly. 

His head had dropped upon his breast—yet 
I knew that he was not asleep, from the 
wide and rigid opening of the eye as I 
caught a glance of it in profile. The motion 20 
of his body, too, was at variance with this 
idea—for he rocked from side to side with 
a gentle yet constant and uniform sway. 
Having rapidly taken notice of all this, 

I resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, 
which thus proceeded: 

‘And now, the champion, having es¬ 
caped from the terrible ffiry of the 
dragon, bethinking himself of the brazen 30 
shield, and of the breaking up of the en¬ 
chantment which was upon it, removed 
the carcass from out of the way before 
him, and approached valorously over 
the silver pavement of the castle to where 
the shield was upon the wall; which in 
sooth tarried not for his full coming, but 
fell down at his feet upon the silver floor, 
with a mighty great and terrible ringing 
sound.’ 40 

No sooner had these syllables passed my 
lips, than—as if a shield of brass had in¬ 
deed, at the moment, fallen heavily upon a 
floor of silver— I became aware of a dis¬ 
tinct, hollow, metallic and clangorous yet 
apparently muffled reverberation. Com¬ 
pletely unnerved, I leaped to my feet; but 
the measured rocking movement of Usher 
was imdisturbed. I rushed to the chair in 50 
which he sat. His eyes were bent fixedly be¬ 
fore him, and throughout his whole counte¬ 
nance there reigned a stony rigidity. But as 
I placed my hand upon his shoulder, there 
came a strong shudder over his whole per¬ 


son; a sickly smile quivered about his li^s; 
and I saw that he spoke in a low, hurried, 
and gibbering murmur, as if unconscious of 
my presence. Bending closely over him, I at 
length drank in the hideous import of his 
words. 

‘Not hear it?—yes, I hear it, and have 
heard it„ Long—long—long—many min¬ 
utes, many hours, many days, have I heard 
it—yet I dared not—oh, pity me, miserable 
wretch that I am!—I dared not—I dared 
not speak! We have put her living in the 
tomb! Said I not that my senses were acute? 
I now tell you that I heard her first feeble 
movements in the hollow coffin. I heard 
them—many, many days ago—yet I dared 
not— I dared not speak! And now—to-night 
—Ethelred—ha! ha!—the breaking of the 
hermit’s door, and the death-cry of the 
dragon, and the clangor of the shield!—say, 
rather, the rending of her coffin, and the 
grating of the iron hinges of her prison, and 
her struggles within the coppered archway 
of the vault! Oh whither shall I fly? Will 
she not be here anon? Is she not hurrying to 
upbraid me for my haste? Have I not heard 
her footstep on the stair? Do I not distin¬ 
guish that heavy and horrible beating of her 
heart? Madman!’ here he sprang furiously 
to his feet, and shrieked out his syllables, as 
if in the effort he were giving up his soul— 
''Madman! I tell you that she now stands 
rmthout the doorP 

As if in the superhuman energy of his ut¬ 
terance there had been found the potency 
of a spell, the huge antique panels to which 
the speaker pointed, threw slowly back, 
upon the instant, their ponderous and eb¬ 
ony jaws. It was the work of the rushing 
gust—but then without those doors there 
DID stand the lofty and enshrouded figure 
of the lady Madeline of Usher. There was 
blood upon her white robes, and the evi¬ 
dence of some bitter struggle upon every 
portion of her emaciated frame. For a mo¬ 
ment she remained trembling and reeling to 
and fro upon the threshold—then, with a 
low moaning cry, fell heavily inward upon 
the person of her brother, and in her vio¬ 
lent and now final death-agonies, bore him 
to the floor a corpse, and a victim to the 
terrors he had anticipated. 

From that chamber, and from that man¬ 
sion, I fled aghast. The storm was stiD 
abroad in all its wrath as I found myself 
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ci’ossing the old causeway. Suddenly there 
shot along the path a wild light, and I 
turned to see whence a gleam so unusual 
could have issued; for the vast house and 
its shadows were alone behind me. The 
radiance was that of the full, setting, and 
blood-rcd moon which now shone vividly 
through that once barely-discernible fissure 
of which I have before spoken as extending 
from the roof of the building, in a zigzag di¬ 
rection, to the base. While I gazed, this fis¬ 
sure rapidly widened—there came a fierce 
breath of the whirlwind—the entire orb of 
the satellite burst at once upon my sight— 
my brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls 
rushing asunder—there was a long tumultu¬ 
ous shouting sound like the voice of a 
thousand waters—and the deep and dank 
tarn at my feet closed sullenly and silently 
over the fragments of the House of Usher.’ 
C.1839 1840 

THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 

The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had 
borne as I best could, but when he ven¬ 
tured upon insult I vowed revenge. You, 
who so well know the nature of my soul, 
will not suppose, however, that I gave ut¬ 
terance to a threat. At length I would be 
avenged; this was a point definitely settled 
—but the very definitiveness with which it 
was resolved precluded the idea of risk. I 
must not only punish but punish with im¬ 
punity. A wrong is unredressed when retri¬ 
bution overtakes its redresser. It is equally 
unredressed when the avenger fails to make 
himself felt as such to him who has done 
the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by 
word nor deed had I given Fortunato cause 
to doubt my good will. I continued, as was 
my wont, to cmile in his face, and he did 
not perceive that my smile now was at the 
thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point—^this Fortunato— 
although in other regards he was a man to 
be respected and even feared. He prided 
himself on his connoisseurship in wine. 
Few Italians have the true virtuoso spirit. 
For the most part their enthusiasm is 
adopted to suit the time and opportunity, 
to practise imposture upon the British and 
Austrian millionaires. In painting and gem- 
mary, Fortunato, like his countrymen, was 
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a quack, but in the matter of old wines he 
was sincere. In this respect I did not differ 
from him materially;—I was skilful in the 
Italian vintages myself, and bought largely 
whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during 
the supreme madness of the carnival season, 
that I encountered my friend. He accosted 
me with excessive warmth, for he had been 
drinking much. The man wore motley. He 
had on a tight-fitting parti-striped dress, 
and his head was surmounted by the coni¬ 
cal cap and bells. I was so pleased to see him 
that I thought I should never have done 
wringing his hand. 

I said to him—‘My dear Fortunato, you 
are luckily met. How remarkably well you 
are looking to-day. But I have received a 
pipe of what passes for Amontillado, and I 
have my doubts.’ 

‘How?’ said he. ‘Amontillado? A pipe? 
Impossible! And in the middle of the car¬ 
nival!’ 

‘I have my doubts,’ I replied; ‘and I was 
silly enough to pay the full Amontillado 
price without consulting you in the matter. 
You were not to be found, and I was fear¬ 
ful of losing a bargain.’ 

‘Amontillado!’ 

‘I have my doubts.’ 

‘Amontillado!’ 

‘And I must satisfy themo’ 

‘Amontillado!’ 

‘As you are engaged, I am on my way to 
Luchresi. If any one has a critical turn it 
is he. He will tell me—’ 

‘Luchresi cannot tell Amontillado from 
Sherry.’ 

‘And yet some fools will have it that his 
taste is a match for your own,’ 

‘Come, let us go.’ 

‘Whither?’ 

‘To your vaults.’ 

‘My friend, no; I will not impose upon 
your good nature. I perceive you have an 
engagement. Luchresi—’ 

‘I have no engagement;—come.’ 

‘My friend, no. It is not the engagement, 
but the severe cold with which I perceive 
you are afflicted. The vaults are insuffer¬ 
ably damp. They are encrusted with 
nitre.’ 

‘Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is 
merely nothing. Amontillado! You have 
been imposed upon. And as for Luchresi, 
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he cannot distinguish Sherry from Amon¬ 
tillado.’ 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed 
himself of my arm; and putting on a mask 
of black silk and drawing a roquelaire ^ 
closely about my person, I suffered him to 
hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they 
had absconded to make merry in honor of 
the time. I had told them that I should not 
retutn until the morning, and had given 
them explicit orders not to stir from the 
house. These orders were sufficient, I well 
knew, to insure their immediate disappear¬ 
ance, one and all, as soon as my back was 
turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, 
and giving one to Fortunato, bowed him 
through several suites of rooms to the arch¬ 
way that kd into the vaults. I passed down 
a long and winding staircase, requesting 
him to be cautious as he followed. We came 
at length to the foot of the descent, and 
stood together upon the damp groimd of 
the catacombs of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and 
the bells upon his cap jingled as he strode. 

‘The pipe,’ he said. 

‘It is farther on,’ said I; ‘but observe the 
white web-work which gleams from these 
cavern walls.’ 

He turned towards me, and looked into 
my eyes with two filmy orbs that distilled 
the rheum of intoxication. 

‘Nitre?’ he asked, at length. 

‘Nitre,’ I replied. ‘How long have you 
had that cough?’ 

‘Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—^ugh! 
ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—^ugh! ugh! ugh!’ 

My poor friend foimd it impossible to 
reply for many minutes. 

‘It is nothing,’ he said, at last. 

‘Come,’ I said, with decision, ‘we will 
go balck; your health is precious. You are 
rich, respected, admired, beloved; you are 
happy, as once I was. You are a man to be 
missed. For me it is no matter. We will go 
back; you will be ill, and I cannot be re¬ 
sponsible. Besides, there is Luchresi—’ 

‘Enough,’ he said; ‘the cough is a mere 
nothing; it will not kill me. I shall not die 
of a cough.’ 

^True—^true,’ I replied; ‘and, indeed, I 
had no intention of alarming you unneces- 

I A cloak worn in the seventeenth century. 


sarily—but you should use all proper cau¬ 
tion. A draught of this Medoc will defend 
us from the damps.’ 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle 
which I drew from a long row of its fellows 
that lay upon the mould. 

‘Drink,’ I said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He 
paused and nodded to me familiarly, while 
10 his bells jingled. 

‘I drink,’ he said, ‘to the buried that re¬ 
pose around us.’ 

‘And I to your long life.’ 

He again took my arm, and we pro¬ 
ceeded. 

‘These vaults,’ he said, ‘are extensive.’ 

‘The Montresors,’ I replied, ‘were a 
great and numerous family.’ 

‘I forget your arms.’ 

20 ‘A huge human foot d’or, in a field azure; 
the foot crushes a serpent rampant whose 
fangs are imbedded in the heel.’ 

‘And the motto?’ 

^Nemo me impune laces sit,^ ^ 

‘Good!’ he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the 
bells jingled. My own fancy grew warm 
with the Medoc. We had passed through 
long walls of piled skeletons, with casks and 
30 puncheons intermingling, into the inmost 
recesses of the catacombs. I paused again, 
and this time I made bold to seize Fortu¬ 
nato by an arm above the elbow. 

‘The nitre!’ I said; ‘see, it increases. It 
hangs like moss upon the vaults. We are be¬ 
low the river’s bed. The drops of moisture 
trickle among the bones. Come, we will 
go back ere it is too late. Your cough—’ 

‘It is nothing,’ he said; ‘let us go on. But 
40 first, another draught of the Medoc. ’ 

I broke and reached him a flagon of 
De Grave. He emptied it at a breath. His 
eyes flashed with a fierce light. He laughed 
and threw the bottle upwards with a ges¬ 
ticulation I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He repeated 
the movement—a grotesque one. 

‘You do not comprehend?’ he said. 

‘NotI,’IrepHed. 

50 ‘Then you are not of the brotherhood-’ 

‘How?’ 

‘You are not of the masons.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ I said; ‘yes, yes.’ 

‘You? Impossible! A mason?’ 

2 *No one can harm me with impunity.* 
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^A mason /1 replied. 

‘A sign/ he said, ‘a sign.’ 

‘It is this/ I answered, producing from 
beneath the folds of my roquelaire a trowel. 

‘You jest,’ he exclaimed, recoiling a few 
paces. ‘But let us proceed to the Amontil¬ 
lado.’ 

‘Be it so,’ I said, replacing the tool be¬ 
neath the cloak and again offering him my 
arm. He leaned upon it heavily. We con- 10 
tinned our route in search of the Amontil¬ 
lado. We passed through a range of low 
arches, descended, passed on, and de¬ 
scending again, arrived at a deep crypt, in 
which the foulness of the air caused our 
flambeaux rather to glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there 
appeared another less spacious. Its walls 
had been lined with human remains, piled 
to the vault overhead, in the fashion of the 20 
great catacombs of Paris. Three sides of 
this interior crypt were still ornamented in 
this manner. From the fourth side the 
bones had been thrown down, and lay 
promiscuously upon the earth, forming at 
one point a mound of some size. Within the 
wall thus exposed by the displacing of the 
bones, we perceived a still interior crypt or 
recess, in depth about four feet, in width 
three, in height six or seven. It seemed to 30 
have been constructed for no especial use 
within itself, but formed merely the inter¬ 
val between two of the colossal supports of 
the roof of the catacombs, and was backed 
by one of their circumscribing walls of 
solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunate, uplifting 
his dull torch, endeavored to pry into the 
depth of the recess. Its termination the. 
feeble light did not enable us to see. 40 

‘Proceed,’ I said; ‘herein is the Amontil¬ 
lado. As for Luchresi—’ 

‘He is an ignoramus,’ interrupted my 
friend, as he stepped unsteadily forward, 
while I followed immediately at his heels. 

In an instant he had reached the extremity 
of the niche, and finding his progress ar¬ 
rested by the rock, stood stupidly bewil¬ 
dered. A moment more and I had fettered 
him to the granite. In its surface were two 50 
iron staples, distant from each other about 
two feet, horizo itally. From one of these 
depended a sho< t chain, from the other a 
padlock. Throv ing the links about his 
waist, it was but the work of a few seconds 


to secure it. He was too much astounded to 
resist. Withdrawing the key I stepped back 
from the recess. 

‘Pass your hand,’ I said, ‘over the wall; 
you cannot help feeling the nitre. Indeed, 
it is very damp. Once more let me implore 
you to return. No? Then I must positively 
leave you. But I must first render you all 
the little attentions in my power.' 

‘The Amontillado!’ ejaculated my friend, 
not yet recovered from his astonishment. 

‘True,’ I replied; ‘the Amontillado.’ 

As I said these words I busied myself 
among the pile of bones of which I have 
before spoken. Throwing them aside, I 
soon uncovered a quantity of building stone 
and mortar. With these materials and with 
the aid of my trowel, I began vigorously to 
wall up the entrance of the niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of the 
masonry when I discovered that the intox¬ 
ication of Fortunato had in a great measure 
worn off. The earliest indication I had of 
this was a low moaning cry from the depth 
of the recess. It was not the cry of a drunken 
man. There was then a long and obstinate 
silence. I laid the second tier, and the third, 
and the fourth; and then I heard the furious 
vibrations of the chain. The noise lasted 
for several minutes, during which, that I 
might hearken to it with the more satisfac¬ 
tion, I ceased my labors and sat down 
upon the bones. When at last the clanking 
subsided, I resumed the trowel, and fin¬ 
ished without interruption the fifth, the 
sixth, and the seventh tier. The wall was 
now nearly upon a level with my breast. I 
again paused, and holding the flambeaux 
over the mason-work, threw a few feeble 
rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, 
bursting suddenly from the throat of the 
chained form, seemed to thrust njLe vio¬ 
lently back. For a brief moment I hesi¬ 
tated, I trembled. Unsheathing my rapier, 
I began to grope with it about the recess; 
but the thought of an instant reassured me. 
I placed my hand upon the solid fabric of 
the catacombs, and felt satisfied. I reap¬ 
proached the wall; I replied to the yells of 
him who clamored. I re-echoed, I aided, 
I surpassed them in volume and in strength. 
I did this, and the clamorer grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was 
drawing to a close. I had completed the 
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eighth^ the ninth and the tenth tier. I had 
finished a portion of the last and the elev¬ 
enth; there remained but a single stone to 
be fitted and plastered in. I struggled with 
its weight; I placed it partially in its des¬ 
tined position. But now there came from 
out the niche a low laugh that erected the 
hairs upon my head. It was succeeded by a 
sad voice, which I had difficulty in recog¬ 
nizing as that of the noble Fortunato. The 10 
voice said— 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—a very good 
joke, indeed—an excellent jest. We will 
have many a rich laugh about it at the 
palazzo—he! he! he!—over our wine—he! 
he! he!’ 

‘The Amontillado!’ I said. 

‘He! he! he!—he! he! he!—yes, the 
Amontillado. But is it not getting late? Will 
not they be awaiting us at the palazzo, the 20 
Lady Fortunato and the rest? Let us be 
gone.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘let us be gone.’ 

^For the love of God:, Montresorf 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘for the love of God!’ 

But to these words I hearkened in vain 
for a reply. I grew impatient. I called 
aloud— 

‘Fortunato!’ 

No answer. I called again— 30 

‘Fortunato!’ 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through 
the remaining aperture and let it fall within. 
There came forth in return only a jingling 
of the bells. My heart grew sick; it was the 
dampness of the catacombs that made it so. 

I hastened to make an end of my labor. I 
forced the last stone into its position; I 
plastered it up. Against the new masonry I 
re-erected the old rampart of bones. For 40 
the half of a century no mortal has dis¬ 
turbed them. In pace requiescat! 

C.1846 1850 

THE PURLOINED LETTER 

Nil sapientiae odiosius acumine nimio} 

SENECA. 

At Paris, just after dark one gusty evening 50 
in the autumn of 18—, I was enjoying the 
twofold luxury of meditation and a meer¬ 
schaum, in company with my friend 

I *No part of wisdom is more odious than too great 
acumen.* 


C. Auguste Dupin, in his little back library, 
or book-closet, au troisieme:, No. 33, Rue 
Dunot^ Faubourg St. Germain. For one hour 
at least we had maintained a profound 
silence; while each, to any casual observer, 
might have seemed intently and exclusively 
occupied with the curling eddies of smoke 
that oppressed the atmosphere of the 
chamber. For myself, however, I was men¬ 
tally discussing certain topics which had 
formed matter for conversation between us 
at an earlier period of the evening; I mean 
the affair of the Rue Morgue, and the mys¬ 
tery attending the murder of Marie Roget. 
I looked upon it, therefore, as something of 
a coincidence, when the door of our apart¬ 
ment was thrown open and admitted our 
old acquaintance. Monsieur G—, the Pre¬ 
fect of the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome; for there 
was nearly half as much of the entertaining 
as of the contemptible about the man, and 
we had not seen him for several years. We 
had been sitting in the dark, and Dupin 
now arose for the purpose of lighting a 
lamp, but sat down again, without doing 
so, upon G.’s saying that he had called to 
consult us, or rather to ask the opinion of 
my friend, about some official business 
which had occasioned a great deal of 
trouble. 

‘If it is any point requiring reflection,' 
observed Dupin, as he forebore to enkindle 
the wick, ‘we shall examine it to better pur¬ 
pose in the dark.’ 

‘That is another of your odd notions,’ 
said the Prefect, who had a fashion of call¬ 
ing every thing ‘odd’ that was beyond his 
comprehension, and thus lived amid an 
absolute legion of‘oddities.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Dupin, as he supplied 
his visitor with a pipe, and rolled towards 
him a comfortable chair. 

‘And what is the difficulty now?’ I asked. 
‘Nothing more in the assassination way, I 
hope?’ 

‘Oh no; nothing of that nature. The fact 
is, the business is very simple indeed, and 
I make no doubt that we can manage it 
sufficiently well ourselves; but then I 
thought Dupin would like to hear the de¬ 
tails of it, because it is so excessively odd.’ 

‘Simple and odd,’ said Dupin. 

‘Why, yes; and not exactly that, either. 
The fact is, we have all been a good deal 
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piizzled because the affair is so simple, and 
yet baffles us altogether.’ 

‘Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the 
thing which puts you at fault,’ said my 
friend. 

‘What nonsense you do talk!’ replied the 
Prefect, laughing heartily. 

‘Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain,’ 
said Dupin. 

‘Oh, good heavens! who ever heard of lo 
such an idea?’ 

‘A little too self-evident.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!’— 
roared our visitor, profoundly amused, 

‘oh, Dupin, you will be the death of me 
yet!’ 

‘And what, after all, is the matter on 
hand?’ I asked. 

‘Why, I will tell you,’ replied the Pre¬ 
fect, as he gave a long, steady, and contem- 20 
plative puff, and settled himself in his chair. 

‘I will tell you in a few words; but, before 
I begin, let me caution you that this is an 
affair demanding the greatest secrecy, and 
that I should most probably lose the posi¬ 
tion I now hold, were it known that I con¬ 
fided it to any one.’ 

‘Proceed,’ said 1 . 

‘Or not,’ said Dupin. 

‘Well, then; I have received personal in- 30 
formation, from a very high quarter, that a 
certain document of the last importance 
has been purloined from the royal apart¬ 
ments. The individual who purloined it is 
known; this beyond a doubt; he was seen 
to take it. It is known, also, that it still re¬ 
mains in his possession.’ 

‘How is this known?’ asked Dupin. 

‘It is clearly inferred,’ replied the Pre-. 
feet, ‘from the nature of the document, and 40 
from the non-appearance of certain results 
which would at once arise from its passing 
out of the robber’s possession;—that is to 
say, from his employing it as he must design 
in the end to employ it.’ 

‘Be a little more explicit,’ I said. 

‘Well, I may venture so far as to say that 
the paper gives its holder a certain power 
in a certain quarter where such power is 
immensely valuable.’ The Prefect was fond 50 
of the cant of diplomacy. 

‘Still I do not quite understand,’ said 
Dupin. 

‘No? Well; the disclosure of the docu¬ 
ment to a third person who shall be name- 
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less would bring in question the honor of a 
personage of most exalted station; and this 
fact gives the holder of the document an 
ascendancy over the illustrious personage 
whose honor and peace are so jeopardized.’ 

‘But this ascendancy/ I interposed, 
‘would depend upon the robber’s knowl¬ 
edge of the loser’s knowledge of the robber. 
Who would dare—’ 

‘The thief,’ said G—, ‘is the Minister 
D—, who dares all things, those unbe¬ 
coming as well as those becoming a man. 
The method of the theft was not less in¬ 
genious than bold. The document in ques¬ 
tion—a letter, to be frank—had been re¬ 
ceived by the personage robbed while alone 
in the royal boudoir. During its perusal she 
was suddenly interrupted by the entrance 
of the other exalted personage from whom 
especially it was her wish to conceal it. Af¬ 
ter a hurried and vain endeavor to thrust 
it in a drawer, she was forced to place it, 
open as it was, upon a table. The address, 
however, was uppermost, and, the contents 
thus unexposed, the letter escaped notice. 
At this juncture enters the Minister D—. 
His lynx eye immediately perceives the pa¬ 
per, recognizes the handwriting of the ad¬ 
dress, observes the confusion of the person¬ 
age addressed, and fathoms her secret. Af¬ 
ter some business transactions, hurried 
through in his ordinary manner, he pro¬ 
duces a letter somewhat similar to the one 
in question, opens it, pretends to read it, 
and then places it in close juxtaposition to 
the other. Again he converses, for some fif¬ 
teen minutes, upon the public affairs. At 
length, in taking leave, he takes also from 
the table the letter to which he had no 
claim. It’s rightful owner saw, but, of 
course, dared not call attention to the act, 
in the presence of the third personage who 
stood at her elbow. The Minister de¬ 
camped; leaving his own letter—one of no 
importance—upon the table.’ 

‘Here, then,’ said Dupin to me, ‘you 
have precisely what you demand to make 
the ascendancy complete—the robber’s 
knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the 
robber.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the Prefect; ‘and the power 
thus attained has, for some months past, 
been wielded, for political purposes, to a 
very dangerous extent. The personage 
robbed is more thoroughly convinced. 
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every day, of the necessity of reclaiming her 
letter. But this, of course, cannot be done 
openly. In fine, driven to despair, she has 
committed the matter to me.’ 

‘Than whom,’ said Dupin, amid a per¬ 
fect whirlwind of smoke, ‘no more saga¬ 
cious agent could, I suppose, be desired, or 
even imagined.’ 

‘You flatter me,’ replied the Prefect; ‘but 
it is possible that some such opinion may 10 
have been entertained.’ 

‘It is clear,’ said I, ‘as you observe, that 
the letter is still in possession of the Min¬ 
ister; since it is this possession, and not any 
employment of the letter, which bestows 
the power. With the employment the power 
departs.’ 

‘True,’ said G—; ‘and upon this con¬ 
viction I proceeded. My first care was to 
make thorough search of the Minister’s ho- 20 
tel; and here my chief embarrassment lay 
in the necessity of searching without his 
knowledge. Beyond all tilings, I have been 
warned of the danger which would result 
from giving him reason to suspect our de¬ 
sign.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘you are quite au fait in 
these investigations. The Parisian police 
have done this thing often before.’ 

‘Oh yes; and for this reason I did not de- 30 
spair. The habits of the Minister gave me, 
too, a great advantage. He is frequently ab¬ 
sent from home all night. His servants are 
by no means numerous. They sleep at a 
distance from their master’s apartment, 
and, being chiefly Neapolitans, are readily 
made drunk. I have keys, as you know, with 
which I can open any chamber or cabinet in 
Paris. For three months a night has not 
passed, during the greater part of which I 40 
have not been engaged, personally, in ran¬ 
sacking the D— Hotel. My honor is in¬ 
terested, and, to mention a great secret, the 
reward is enormous. So I did not abandon 
the search until I had become fully satisfied 
that the thief is a more astute man than my¬ 
self. I fancy that I have investigated every 
nook and comer of the premises in which it 
is possible that the paper can be concealed.’ 

‘But is it not possible,’ I suggested, ‘that 50 
although the letter may be in the possession 
of the Minister, as it imquestionably is, 
he may have concealed it elsewhere than 
upon his own premises?’ 

‘This is barely possible,’ said Dupin. 


‘The present pecuh'ar condition o^ affairs 
at court, and especially of those intrigues 
in which D— is known to be involved, 
would render the instant availability of the 
document—its susceptibility of being pro¬ 
duced at a moment’s notice—a point of 
nearly equal importance with its posses¬ 
sion.’ 

‘Its susceptibility of being produced?’ 
said I. 

‘That is to say, of being destroyed,^ said 
Dupin. 

‘True,’ I observed; ‘the paper is clearly 
then upon the premises. As for its being 
upon the person of the Minister, we may 
consider that as out of the question.’ 

‘Entirely,’ said the Prefect. ‘He has been 
twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his 
person rigorously searched under my own 
inspection.’ 

‘You might have spared yourself this 
trouble,’ said Dupin. ‘D—, I presume, is 
not altogether a fool, and, if not, must have 
anticipated these waylayings, as a matter of 
course.’ 

‘Not altogether a fool,’ said G— , ‘but then 
he’s a poet, which I take to be only one re¬ 
move from a fool.’ 

‘True,’ said Dupin, after a long and 
thoughtful whiff from his meerschaum, ‘al¬ 
though I have been guilty of certain dog¬ 
gerel myself.’ 

‘Suppose you detail,’ said I, ‘the particu¬ 
lars of your search.’ 

‘Why the fact is, we took our time, and 
we searched ez^ery where, I have had long 
experience in these affairs. I took the entire 
building, room by room; devoting the 
nights of a whole week to each. We exam¬ 
ined, first, the furniture of each apartment. 
We opened every possible drawer; and I 
presume you know that, to a properly 
trained police agent, such a thing as a 5^- 
cret drawer is impossible. Any man is a 
dolt who permits a “secret” drawer to es¬ 
cape him in a search of this kind. The thing 
is 50 plain. There is a certain amount of 
bulk—of space—to be accounted for in 
every cabinet. Then we have accurate rules. 
The fiftieth part of a line could not escape 
us. After the cabinets we took the chairs. 
The cushions we probed with the fine long 
needles you have seen me employ. From 
the tables we removed the tops.’ 

‘Why so?’ 
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‘Sometimes the top of a table^ or other 
similarly arranged piece of furniture, is re¬ 
moved by the person wishing to conceal an 
article; then the leg is excavated, the article 
deposited within the cavity, and the top re¬ 
placed. The bottoms and tops of bed-posts 
are employed in the same way.’ 

‘But could not the cavity be detected by 
sounding?’ I asked. 

‘By no means, if, when the article is de- 10 
posited, a sufficient wadding of cotton be 
placed around it. Besides, in our case, we 
were obliged to proceed without noise.’ 

‘But you could not have removed—you 
could not have taken to pieces all articles of 
furniture in which it would have been pos¬ 
sible to make a deposit in the manner you 
mention. A letter may be compressed into a 
thin spiral roll, not differing much in shape 
or bulk from a large knitting-needle, and in 20 
this form it might be inserted into the rung 
of a chair, for example. You did not take to 
pieces all the chairs?’ 

‘Certainly not; but we did better—we ex¬ 
amined the rungs of every chair in the ho¬ 
tel, and, indeed, the jointings of every de¬ 
scription of furniture, by the aid of a most 
powerful microscope. Had there been any 
traces of recent disturbance we should not 
have failed to detect it instantly. A single 30 
grain of gimlet-dust, for example, would 
have been as obvious as an apple. Any dis¬ 
order in the glueing—any unusual gaping in 
the joints—would have sufficed to insure 
detection.’ 

‘I presume you looked to the mirrors, be¬ 
tween the boards and the plates, and you 
probed the beds and the bed-clothes, as 
well as the curtains and carpets.’ 

‘That of course; and when we had abso- 40 
lutely completed every particle of the fur¬ 
niture in this way, then we examined the 
house itself. We divided its entire surface 
into compartments, which we numbered, 
so that none might be missed; then we 
scrutinized each individual square inch 
throughout the premises, including the 
two houses immediately adjoining, with the 
microscope, as before.’ 

‘The two houses adjoining!’ I exclaimed; 50 
‘you must have had a great deal of trouble.’ 

‘We had; but the reward offered is pro¬ 
digious.’ 

‘You include the grounds about the 
houses?’ 


‘All the grounds are paved with brick. 
They gave us comparatively little trouble. 
We examined the moss between the bricks, 
and found it imdisturbed.’ 

‘You looked among D—’s papers, of 
course, and into the books of the library?’ 

‘Certainly; we opened every package and 
parcel; we not only opened every book, but 
we turned over every leaf in each volume, 
not contenting ourselves with a mere shake, 
according to the fashion of some of our po¬ 
lice officers. We also measured the thick¬ 
ness of every book-cover, with the most ac¬ 
curate admeasurement, and applied to each 
the most jealous scrutiny of the microscope. 
Had any of the bindings been recently med¬ 
dled with, it would have been utterly im¬ 
possible that the fact should have escaped 
observation. Some five or six volumes, just 
from the hands of the binder, we carefully 
probed, longitudinally, with the needles.’ 

‘You explored the floors beneath the car¬ 
pets?’ 

‘Beyond doubt. We removed every car¬ 
pet, and examined the boards with the mi¬ 
croscope.’ 

‘And the paper on the walls?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You looked into the cellars?’ 

‘We did.’ 

‘Then,’ I said, ‘you have been making a 
miscalculation, and the letter is not upon 
the premises, as you suppose.’ 

‘I fear you are right there,’ said the Pre¬ 
fect. ‘And now, Dupin, what would you ad¬ 
vise me to do?’ 

‘To make a thorough re-search of the 
premises.’ 

‘That is absolutely needless,’ replied 
G—. ‘I am not more sure tliat I breathe 
than I am that the letter is not at the Hotel.’ 

‘I have no better advice to give you,’ said 
Dupin. ‘You have, of course, an accurate 
description of the letter?’ 

‘Oh yesl’—^And here the Prefect, pro¬ 
ducing a memorandum-book, proceeded to 
read aloud a minute account of the internal, 
and especially of the external appearance 
of the missing document. Soon after finish¬ 
ing the perusal of this description, he took 
his departure, more entirely depressed in 
spirits than I had ever known the good 
gentleman before. 

In about a month afterwards he paid us 
another visit, and found us occupied very 
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nearly as before. He took a pipe and a chair 
and entered into some ordinary conversa¬ 
tion. At length I saidj— 

‘Well, but G—, what of the purloined 
letter? I presume you have at last made up 
your mind that there is no such thing as 
overreaching the Minister?’ 

‘Confound him, say I—yes; I made the 
re-examination, however, as Dupin sug¬ 
gested—but it was all labor lost, as I knew 
it would be.’ 

‘How much was the reward offered, did 
you say?’ asked Dupin. 

‘Why, a very great deal—a very liberal re¬ 
ward—I don’t like to say how much, pre¬ 
cisely; but one thing I m'l/ say, that I 
wouldn’t mind giving my individual cheque 
for fifty thousand francs to any one who 
could obtain me that letter. The fact is, it is 
becoming of more and more importance 
every day; and the reward has been lately 
doubled. If it were trebled, however, I could 
do no more than I have done.’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said Dupin, drawlingly, be¬ 
tween the whiffs of his meerschaum, ‘I 
really—think, G—, you have not exerted 
yourself—to the utmost in this matter. You 
might—do a little more, I think, eh?’ 

‘How?—in what way?’ 

‘Why—^puff, puff—you might—puff, puff 
—employ counsel in the matter, eh?—^puff, 
puff, puff. Do you remember the story they 
tell of Abernethy?’ 

‘No; hang Abernethy!’ 

‘To be sure! hang him and welcome. But, 
once upon a time, a certain rich miser con¬ 
ceived the design of sponging upon this 
Abernethy for a medical opinion. Getting 
up, for this purpose, an ordinary conversa¬ 
tion in a private company, he insinuated his 
case to his physician, as that of an imaginary 
individual. 

‘ “We will suppose,” said the miser, 
“that his symptoms are such and such; 
now, doctor, what would you have directed 
him to take?” ’ 

‘ “Take!” said Abernethy, “why, take 
advice^ to be sure.” ’ 

‘But,’ said the Prefect, a little discom¬ 
posed, am perfectly willing to take advice, 
and to pay for it. I would really give fifty 
thousand francs to any one who would aid 
me in the matter.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied Dupin, opening a 
drawer, and producing a cheque-book, ‘you 


may as well fill me up a cheque for the 
amount mentioned. When you have signed 
it, I will hand you the letter.’ 

I was astounded. The Prefect appeared 
absolutely thunder-stricken. For some min¬ 
utes he remained speechless and motion¬ 
less, looking incredulously at my friend 
with open mouth, and eyes that seemed 
starting from their sockets; then, apparently 
10 recovering himself in some measure, he 
seized a pen, and after several pauses and 
vacant stares, finally filled up and signed 
a cheque for fifty thousand francs, and 
handed it across the table to Dupin. The 
latter examined it carefully and deposited it 
in his pocket-book; then, unlocking an es¬ 
critoire^ took thence a letter and gave it to 
the Prefect. This functionary grasped it in a 
perfect agony of joy, opened it with a trem- 
20 bling hand, cast a rapid glance at its con¬ 
tents, and then, scrambling and struggling 
to the door, rushed at length unceremoni¬ 
ously from the room and from the house, 
without having uttered a syllable since Du¬ 
pin had requested him to fill up the cheque. 

When he had gone, my friend entered 
into some explanations. 

‘The Parisian police,’ he said, ‘are ex¬ 
ceedingly able in their way. They are perse- 
30 vering, ingenious, cunning, and thoroughly 
versed in the knowledge which their duties 
seem chiefly to demand. Thus, when G— 
detailed to us his mode of searching the 
premises at the Hotel D—, I felt entire 
confidence in his having made a satisfactory 
investigation—so far as his labors ex¬ 
tended.’ 

‘So far as his labors extended?’ said I. 

‘Yes,’ said Dupin. ‘The measures 
40 adopted were not only the best of their 
kind, but carried out to absolute perfection. 
Had the letter been deposited within the 
range of their search, these fellows would, 
beyond a question, have found it.’ 

I merely laughed—but he seemed quite 
serious in all that he said. 

‘The measures, then,’ he continued, 
‘were good in their kind, and well executed; 
their defect lay in their being inapplicable 
50 to the case, and to the man. A certain set of 
highly ingenious resources are, v/ith the 
Prefect, a sort of Procrustean bed, to which 
he forcibly adapts his designs. But he per¬ 
petually errs by being too deep or too shal¬ 
low, for the matter in hand; and many a 
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schoolboy is a better reasoner than he. I 
knew one about eight years of age, whose 
success at guessing in the game of “even 
and odd” attracted universal admiration. 
This game is simple, and is played with 
marbles. One player holds in his hand a 
number of these toys, and demands of an¬ 
other whether that number is even or odd. 

If the guess is right, the guesser wins one; if 
wrong, he loses one. The boy to whom I al- lo 
lude won all the marbles of the school. Of 
course he had some principle of guessing; 
and this lay in mere observation and ad¬ 
measurement of the astuteness of his oppo¬ 
nents. For example, an arrant simpleton is 
his opponent, and, holding up his closed 
hand, asks, “are they even or odd?” Our 
schoolboy replies, “odd,” and loses; but 
upon the second trial he wins, for he then 
says to himself, “the simpleton had them 20 
even upon the first trial, and his amount of 
cunning is just sufficient to make him have 
them odd upon the second; I will therefore 
guess odd;”—he guesses odd, and wins. 
Now, with a simpleton a degree above the 
first, he would have reasoned thus: “This 
fellow finds that in the first instance I 
guessed odd, and, in the second, he will 
propose to himself upon the first impulse, a 
simple variation from even to odd, as did 30 
the first simpleton; but then a second 
thought will suggest that this is too simple a 
variation, and finally he will decide upon 
putting it even as before. I will therefore 
guess even;”—he guesses even, and wins. 
Now this mode of reasoning in the school¬ 
boy, whom his fellows termed “lucky,” 

—what, in its last analysis, is it?’ 

‘It is merely,’ I said, ‘an identification of 
the reasoner’s intellect with that of his op- 40 
ponent.’ 

‘It is,’ said Dupin; ‘and, upon inquiring 
of the boy by what means he effected the 
thorough identification in which his success 
consisted, I received answer as follows: 
“When I wish to find out how wise, or how 
stupid, or how good, or how wicked is any 
one, or what are his thoughts at the mo¬ 
ment, I fashion the expression of my face, as 
accurately as possible, in accordance with 50 
the expression of his, and then wait to see 
what thoughts or sentiments arise in my 
mind or heart, as if to match or correspond 
with the expression.” This response of the 
schoolboy lies at the bottom of all the spu¬ 
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rious profundity which has been attributed 
to Rochefoucauld, to La Bougive, to Ma- 
chiavelli, and to Campanella.’ 

‘And the identification,’ I said, ‘of the 
reasoner’s intellect with that of his oppo¬ 
nent, depends, if I understand you aright, 
upon the accuracy with which the oppo¬ 
nent’s intellect is admeasured.' 

‘For its practical value it depends upon 
this,’ replied Dupin; ‘and the Prefect and 
his cohort fail so frequently, first, by de¬ 
fault of this identification, and, secondly, by 
ill-admeasurement, or rather through non¬ 
admeasurement of the intellect with which 
they are engaged. They consider only their 
own ideas of ingenuity; and, in searching for 
anything hidden, advert only to the modes 
in which they would have hidden it. They 
are right in this much—that their own in¬ 
genuity is a faithful representative of that of 
the mass; but when the cunning of the in¬ 
dividual felon is diverse in character from 
their own, the felon foils them, of course. 
This always happens when it is above their 
own, and very usually when it is below. 
They have no variation of principle in their 
investigations; at best, when urged by some 
unusual emergency—by some extraordi¬ 
nary reward—they extend or exaggerate 
their old modes of practice^ without touch¬ 
ing their principles. What, for example, in 
this case of D—, has been done to vary 
the principle of action? What is all this bor¬ 
ing, and probing, and sounding, and scru¬ 
tinizing with the microscope, and dividing 
the surface of the building into registered 
square inches—what is it all but an exag¬ 
geration of the application of the one prin¬ 
ciple or set of principles of search, which 
are based upon the one set of notions re¬ 
garding human ingenuity, to which the 
Prefect, in the long routine of his duty, has 
been accustomed? Do you not see he has 
taken it for granted that all men proceed to 
conceal a letter—not exactly in a gimlet- 
hole bored in a chair-leg—but, at least, in 
some out-of-the-way hole or corner sug¬ 
gested by the same tenor of thought which 
would urge a man to secrete a letter in a 
gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg? And do 
you not see also, that such recherchds nooks 
for concealment are adapted only for ordi¬ 
nary occasions, and would be adopted only 
by ordinary intellects; for, in all cases of 
concealment, a disposal of the article con- 
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cealed—a disposal of it in this recherche 
manner—is, in the very first instance, pre¬ 
sumable and presumed; and thus its discov¬ 
ery depends, not at all upon the acumen, 
but altogether upon the mere care, patience, 
and determination of the seekers; and 
where the case is of importance—or, 
what amounts to the same thing in the po¬ 
licial eyes, when the reward is of magni¬ 
tude,—the qualities in question have never 
been known to fail? You will now imder- 
stand what I meant in suggesting that, had 
the purloined letter been hidden any where 
within the limits of the Prefect’s examina¬ 
tion—in other words, had the principle of 
its concealment been comprehended within 
the principles of the Prefect—its discovery 
would have been a matter altogether be¬ 
yond question. This functionary, how¬ 
ever, has been thoroughly mystified; and 
the remote source of his defeat lies in the 
supposition that the Minister is a fool, be¬ 
cause he has acquired renown as a poet. All 
fools are poets; this the Prefect feelsi and he 
is merely guilty of a non distributio medii ^ 
in thence inferring that all poets are fools.’ 

‘But is this really the poet?’ I asked. 
‘There are two brothers, I know; and both 
have attained reputation in letters. The 
Minister I believe has written learnedly 
on the Differential Calculus. He is a mathe¬ 
matician, and no poet.’ 

‘You are mistaken; I know him well; he is 
both. As poet and mathematician, he would 
reason well; as mere mathematician, he 
could not have reasoned at all, and thus 
would have been at the mercy of the Pre¬ 
fect,’ 

‘You surprise me,’ I said, ‘by these opin¬ 
ions, which have been contradicted by the 
voice of the world. You do not mean to set 
at naught the well-digested idea of cen¬ 
turies. The mathematical reason has long 
been regarded as the reason par excellence,^ 

‘ “//jv a d parier^^ ’ replied Dupin, quot¬ 
ing from Chamfort, ‘ toute idde pu- 
hliquey toute convention regue^ est me sottise^ 
car elle a convenu au plus grand nombre/’ ^ 
The mathematicians, I grant you, have 
done their best to promulgate the popular 
error to which you allude, and which is 

1 In logic: ‘the undistributed middle.' 

2 * 1*11 bet, that every idea which is common property, 
every set convention, is a stupidity; for it has suited 
the majority.’ 


none the less an error for its promulgation 
as truth. With an art worthy a better cause, 
for example, they have insinuated the term 
“analysis” into application to algebra. The 
French are the originators of this particular 
deception; but if a term is of any impor¬ 
tance—if words derive any value from ap¬ 
plicability—then “analysis” conveys “alge¬ 
bra” about as much as, in Latin, ambitus'^ 
10 implies “ambition,” ^^religio"'* “religion,” or 
^^homines honestV a set of honorable men.’ 

‘You have a quarrel on hand, I see,’ said 
I, ‘with some of the algebraists of Paris; but 
proceed.’ 

‘I dispute the availability, and thus the 
value, of that reason which is cultivated in 
any especial form other than the abstractly 
logical. I dispute, in particular, the reason 
educed by mathematical study. The mathe- 
20 matics are the science of form and quan¬ 
tity; mathematical reasoning is merely logic 
applied to observation upon form and 
quantity. The great error lies in supposing 
that even the truths of what is called pure 
algebra, are abstract or general truths. And 
this error is so egregious that I am con¬ 
founded at the universality with which it 
has been received. Mathematical axioms 
are not axioms of general truth. What is 
30 true of relation —of form and quantity—is 
often grossly false in regard to morals, for 
example. In this latter science it is very usu¬ 
ally Mwtrue that the aggregated parts are 
equal to the whole. In chemistry also the 
axiom fails. In the consideration of motive 
it fails; for two motives, each of a given 
value, have not, necessarily, a value when 
united, equal to the sum of their values 
apart. There are numerous other mathe- 
40 matical truths which are only truths within 
the limits of relation. But the mathemati¬ 
cian argues, from his finite truths^ through 
habit, as if they were of an absolutely gen¬ 
eral applicability—as the world indeed 
imagines them to be. Bryant, in his very 
learned “Mythology,” mentions an anal¬ 
ogous source of error, when he says that 
“although the Pagan fables are not be¬ 
lieved, yet we forget ourselves continually, 
50 and make inferences from them as existing 
realities.” With the algebraists, however, 
who are Pagans themselves, the “Pagan 
fables” are believed, and the inferences are 
made, not so much through lapse of mem¬ 
ory, as through an unaccountable addling 
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of the brains. In short, I never yet encoun¬ 
tered the mere mathematician who could 
be trusted out of equal roots, or one who 
did not clandestinely hold it as a point of 
his faith that x“ + px was absolutely and 
imconditionally equal to q. Say to one of 
these gentlemen, by way of experiment, if 
you please, that you believe occasions may 
occur where + px is not altogether equal 
to q, and, having made him understand lo 
what you mean, get out of his reach as 
speedily as convenient, for, beyond doubt, 
he will endeavor to knock you down. 

‘I mean to say,’ continued Dupin, while I 
merely laughed at his last observations, 
‘that if the Minister had been no more than 
a mathematician, the Prefect would have 
been under no necessity of giving me this 
check. I knew him, however, as both mathe¬ 
matician and poet, and my measures were 20 
adapted to his capacity, with reference 
to the circumstances by which he was sur¬ 
rounded. I knew him as a courtier, too, and 
as a bold intriguant. Such a man, I consid¬ 
ered, could not fail to be aware of the ordi¬ 
nary policial modes of action. He could 
not have failed to anticipate—and events 
have proved that he did not fail to antici¬ 
pate—the way layings to which he was sub¬ 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, 30 
the secret investigations of his premises. 

His frequent absences from home at night, 
which were hailed by the Prefect as certain 
aids to his success, I regarded only as rusesy 
to afford opportunity for thorough search 
to the police, and thus the sooner to im¬ 
press them with the conviction to which 
G—, in fact, did finally arrive—the con¬ 
viction that the letter was not upon the 
premises. I felt, also, that the whole train of 40 
thought, which I was at some pains in de¬ 
tailing to you just now, concerning the in¬ 
variable principle of policial action in 
searches for articles concealed—I felt that 
this whole train of thought would neces¬ 
sarily pass through the mind of the Minis¬ 
ter. It would imperatively lead him to de¬ 
spise all the ordinary nooks of concealment. 

He could not, I reflected, be so weak as not 
to see that the most intricate and remote 50 
recess of his hotel would be as open as 
his commonest closets to the eyes, to the 
probes, to the gimlets, and to the micro¬ 
scopes of the Prefect. I saw, in fine, that he 
would be driven, as a matter of course, to 
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simplicityy if not deliberately induced to it 
as a matter of choice. You will remember, 
perhaps, how desperately the Prefect 
laughed when I suggested, upon our first 
interview, that it was just possible this 
mystery troubled him so much on account 
of its being so very self-evident.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I remember his merriment 
well. I really thought he would have fallen 
into convulsions.’ 

‘The material world,’ continued Dupin, 
‘abounds with the very strict analogies to 
the immaterial; and thus some color of 
truth has been given to the rhetorical 
dogma, that metaphor, or simile, may be 
made to strengthen an argument, as well as 
to embellish a description. The principle of 
the vis inertieSy for example, seems to be 
identical in physics and metaphysics. It is 
not more true in the former, that a large 
body is with more difficulty set in motion 
than a smaller one, and that its subsequent 
momentum is commensurate with this diffi¬ 
culty, than it is, in the latter, that intellects 
of the vaster capacity, while more forcible, 
more constant, and more eventful in their 
movements than those of inferior grade, are 
yet the less readily moved, and more em¬ 
barrassed and full of hesitation in the first 
few steps of their progress. Again: have 
you ever noticed which of the street signs, 
over the shop doors, are the most attractive 
of attention?’ 

‘I have never given the matter a thought,’ 
I said. 

‘There is a game of puzzles,’ he resumed, 
‘which is played upon a map. One party 
playing requires another to find a given 
word—the name of town, river, state or 
empire—^any word, in short, upon the mot¬ 
ley and perplexed surface of the chart. A 
novice in the game generally seeks to em¬ 
barrass his opponents by giving them the 
most minutely lettered names; but the 
adept selects such words as stretch, in large 
characters, from one end of the chart to the 
other. These, like the over-largely lettered 
signs and placards of the street, escape ob¬ 
servation by dint of being excessively ob¬ 
vious; and here the physical oversight is 
precisely analogous with the moral inappre¬ 
hension by which the intellect suffers to 
pass unnoticed those considerations which 
are too obtrusively and too palpably self- 
evident. But this is a point, it appears. 
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somewhat above or beneath the imder- 
standing of the Prefect. He never once 
thought it probable, or possible, that the 
Minister had deposited the letter immedi¬ 
ately beneath the nose of the whole world, 
by way of best preventing any portion of 
that world from perceiving it. 

‘But the more I reflected upon the dar¬ 
ing, dashing, and discriminating ingenuity 
of D—; upon the fact that the document 
must always have been at handy if he in¬ 
tended to use it to good purpose; and upon 
the decisive evidence, obtained by the Pre¬ 
fect, that it was not hidden within the 
limits of that dignitary’s ordinary search— 
the more satisfied I became that, to conceal 
this letter, the Minister had resorted to the 
comprehensive and sagacious expedient of 
not attempting to conceal it at all. 

‘Full of these ideas, I prepared myself 
with a pair of green spectacles, and called 
one fine morning, quite by accident, at the 
Ministerial hotel. I found D— at home, 
yawning, lounging, and dawdling, as usual, 
and pretending to be in the last extremity of 
ennui. He is, perhaps, the most really ener¬ 
getic human being now alive—but that is 
only when nobody sees him. 

‘To be even with him, I complained of 
my weak eyes, and lamented the necessity 
of the spectacles, under cover of which I 
cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the 
apartment, while seemingly intent only 
upon the conversation of my host. 

‘I paid especial attention to a large writ¬ 
ing-table near which he sat, and upon which 
lay confusedly some miscellaneous letters 
and other papers, with one or two musical 
instruments and a few books. Here, how¬ 
ever, after a long and very deliberate scru¬ 
tiny, I saw nothing to excite particular sus¬ 
picion. 

‘At length my eyes, in going the circuit of 
the room, fell upon a trumpery filigree 
card-rack of pasteboard, that hung dangling 
by a dirty blue ribbon, from a little brass 
knob just beneath the middle of the mantel¬ 
piece. In this rack, which had three or four 
compartments, were five or six visiting 
cards and a solitary letter. This last was 
much soiled and crumpled. It was tom 
nearly in two, across the middle—as if a de¬ 
sign, in the first instance, to tear it entirely 
up as worthless, had been altered, or 
stayed, in the second. It had a large black 


seal, bearing the D— cipher very con-o 
spicuously, and was addressed, in a di¬ 
minutive female hand, to D—, the Minis¬ 
ter, himself. It was thrust carelessly, and 
even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into 
one of the upper divisions of the rack. 

‘No sooner had I glanced at this letter, 
than I concluded it to be that of which I 
was in search. To be sure, it w^as, to all ap- 
lo pearance, radically different from the one 
of which the Prefect had read us so minute 
a description. Here the seal was large and 
black, with the D— cipher; there it was 
small and red, with the ducal arms of the 
S — family. Here, the address, to the Min¬ 
ister, was diminutive and feminine; there 
the superscription, to a certain royal per¬ 
sonage, was markedly bold and decided; the 
size alone formed a point of correspond- 
20 ence. But, then, the radicalness of these dif¬ 
ferences, which was excessive; the dirt; the 
soiled and torn condition of the paper, so 
inconsistent with the true methodical habits 
of D—, and so suggestive of a design to 
delude the beholder into an idea of the 
worthlessness of the document;—these 
things, together with the hyperobtrusive 
situation of this document, full in the view 
of every visitor, and thus exactly in ac- 
30 cordance with the conclusions to which I 
had previously arrived; these things, I say, 
were strongly corroborative of suspicion, 
in one who came with the intention to 
suspect. 

‘I protracted my visit as long as possible, 
and, while I maintained a most animated 
discussion with the Minister, on a topic 
which I knew well had never failed to inter¬ 
est and excite him, I kept my attention 
40 really riveted upon the letter. In this ex¬ 
amination, I committed to memory its ex¬ 
ternal appearance and arrangement in the 
rack; and also fell, at length, upon a discov¬ 
ery which set at rest whatever trivial doubt 
I might have entertained. In scrutinizing 
the edges of the paper, I observed them to 
be more chafed than seemed necessary. 
They presented the broken appearance 
which is manifested when a stiff paper, hav- 
50 ing been once folded and pressed with a 
folder, is refolded in a reversed direction, in 
the same creases or edges which had formed 
the original fold. This discovery was suffi¬ 
cient. It was clear to me that the letter had 
been turned, as a glove, inside out, re-di- 
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lected, and re-sealed. I bade the Minister 
good morning, and took my departure at 
once, leaving a gold snuff-box upon the 
table. 

‘The next morning I called for the snuff¬ 
box, when we resumed, quite eagerly, the 
conversation of the preceding day. While 
thus engaged, however, a loud report, as if 
of a pistol, was heard immediately beneath 
the windows of the hotel, and was sue- lo 
ceeded by a series of fearful screams, and 
the shoutings of a mob. D— rushed to a 
casement, threw it open, and looked out. 

In the meantime, I stepped to the card- 
rack, took the letter, put it in my pocket, 
and replaced it by a facsimile (so far as 
regards externals), which I had carefully 
prepared at my lodgings; imitating the D— 
cipher, very readiJy, by means of a seal 
formed of bread. 20 

‘The disturbance in the street had been 
occasioned by the frantic behavior of a 
man with a musket. He had fired it among a 
crowd of women and cliildren. It proved, 
however, to have been without ball, and the 
fellow was suffered to go his way as a luna¬ 
tic or a drunkard. When he had gone, 

D— came from the window, whither I 
had followed him immediately upon secur¬ 
ing the object in view. Soon aftei:wards I 30 
bade him farewell. The pretended lunatic 
was a man in my own pay.’ 

‘But what purpose had you,’ I asked, ‘in 
replacing the letter by a facsimile} Would 
it not have been better, at the first visit, to 
have seized it openly, and departed?’ 

‘D—,’ replied Dupin, ‘is a desperate 
man, and a man of nerve. His hotel, too, is 
not without attendants devoted to his inter¬ 
ests. Had I made the wild attempt you sug- 40 
gest, I might never have left the Ministerial 
presence alive. The good people of Paris 
might have heard of me no more. But I had 
an object apart from these considerations. 

You know my political prepossessions. In 
this matter, I act as a partisan of the lady 
concerned. For eighteen months the Minis¬ 
ter has had her in his power. She has now 
him in hers—since, being unaware that the 
letter is not in his possession, he will pro- 50 
ceed with his exactions as if it was. Thus 
will he inevitably commit himself, at once, 
to his political destruction. His downfall, 
too, will not be more precipitate than awk¬ 
ward. It is all very well to talk about the 


facilis descensus Avernvf but in all kinds of 
climbing, as Catalan! said of singing, it is 
far more easy to get up than to come down. 
In the present instance I have no sympathy 
—at least no pity—for him who descends. 
He is that monstrum horrendum^^ an un¬ 
principled man of genius. I confess, how¬ 
ever, that I should like very well to know 
the precise character of his thoughts, when, 
being defied by her whom the Prefect terms 
“a certain personage,” he is reduced to 
opening the letter which I left for him in 
the card-rack.’ 

‘How? did you put any thing particular in 
it?’ 

‘Why—it did not seem altogether right to 
leave the interior blank—that would have 
been insulting. D —, at Vienna once, did 
me an evil turn, wliich I told him, quite 
good-humoredly, that I should remember. 
So, as I knew he would feel some curiosity 
in regard to the identity of the person who 
had outwitted him, I thought it a pity not to 
give him a clue. He is well acquainted with 
my MS., and I just copied into the middle 
of the blank sheet the words— 

‘—Uyi dcssein si funestCy 
Sfl n'est digne d'Atreey es^ digne de 
Thyeste, ^ 

They are to be found in Crebillon’s 
“Atree.” ’ 

C.1845 1845 

THE TELL-TALE HEART 

True!— nervous — very, very dreadfully 
nervous I had been and am; but why will 
you say that I am mad? The disease had 
sharpened my senses—not destroyed—not 
dulled them. Above all was the sense of 
hearing acute. I heard all things in the 
heaven and in the earth. I heard many 
things in hell. How, then, am I mad? 
Hearken! and observe how healthily—how 
calmly I can tell you the whole story. 

It is impossible to say how first the idea 
entered my brain; but once conceived, it 
haunted me day and night. Object there 
was none. Passion there was none. I loved 

1 ‘Easy descent to Hades.’ 

2 ‘Horrible monster.’ 

3 ‘So deadly a scheme, if it is not worthy of Atreus is 
at least of Thyestes.* 
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the old man. He had never wronged me. He 
had never given me insult. For his gold I 
had no desire. I think it was his eye! yes, it 
was this! He had the eye of a vulture— 
pale blue eye, with a film over it. Whenever 
it fell upon me, my blood ran cold; and so 
by degrees—very gradually—I made up my 
mind to take the life of the old man, and 
thus rid myself of the eye for ever. 

Now this is the point. You fancy me mad. 
Madmen know nothing. But you should 
have seen me. You should have seen how 
wisely I proceeded—with what caution— 
with what foresight—^with what dissimula¬ 
tion I went to work! I was never kinder to 
the old man than during the whole week 
before I killed him. And every night, about 
midnight, I turned the latch of his door and 
opened it—oh so gently! And then, when I 
had made an opening sufficient for my 
head, I put in a dark lantern, all closed, 
closed, so that no light shone out, and then 
I thrust in my head. Oh, you would have 
laughed to see how cunningly I thrust it in! 
I moved it slowly—very, very slowly, so 
that I might not disturb the old man’s 
sleep. It took me an hour to place my whole 
head within the opening so far that I could 
see him as he lay upon his bed. Ha!—would 
a madman have been so wise as this? And 
then, when my head was well in the room, I 
undid the lantern cautiously—oh, so cau¬ 
tiously—cautiously (for the hinges creaked) 
—I undid it just so much that a single thin 
ray fell upon the vulture eye. And this I did 
for seven long nights—every night just at 
midnight—^but I found the eye always 
closed; and so it was impossible to do the 
work; for it was not the old man who vexed 
me, but his Evil Eye. And every morning, 
when the day broke, I went boldly into the 
chamber, and spoke courageously to him, 
calling him by name in a hearty tone, and 
inquiring how he had passed the night. So 
you see he would have been a very pro¬ 
found old man, indeed, to suspect that 
every night, just at twelve, I looked in upon 
him while he slept. 

Upon the eighth night I was more than 
usually cautious in opening the door. A 
watch’s minute hand moves more quickly 
than did mine. Never before that night, had 
I felt the extent of my own powers—of my 
sagacity. I could scarcely contain my feel¬ 
ings of triumph. To think that there I was, 


opening the door, little by little, and he 
not even to dream of my secret deeds or 
thoughts. I fairly chuckled at the idea; and 
perhaps he heard me; for he moved on die 
bed suddenly, as if startled. Now you may 
think that I drew back—but no. His room 
was as black as pitch with the thick dark¬ 
ness (for the shutters were close fastened, 
through fear of robbers), and so I knew 
10 that he could not see the opening of the 
door, and I kept pushing it on steadily, 
steadily. 

I had my head in, and was about to open 
the lantern, when my thumb slipped upon 
the tin fastening, and the old man sprang 
up in the bed, crying out—‘Who’s there?’ 

I kept quite still and said nothing. For a 
whole hour I did not move a muscle, and in 
the meantime I did not hear him lie down. 
20 He was still sitting up in the bed, listening; 
—just as I have done, night after night, 
hearkening to the death watches in the wall. 

Presently I heard a slight groan, and I 
knew it was the groan of mortal terror. It 
was not a groan of pain or of grief—oh, no! 
—it was the low stifled sound that arises 
from the bottom of the soul when over¬ 
charged with awe. I knew the sound well. 
Many a night, just at midnight, when all 
30 the world slept, it has welled up from my 
own bosom, deepening, with its dreadful 
echo, the terrors that distracted me. I say 
I knew it well. I knew what the old man 
felt, and pitied him, although I chuckled at 
heart. I knew that he had been lying awake 
ever since the first slight noise, when he had 
turned in the bed. His fears had been ever 
since growing upon him. He had been try¬ 
ing to fancy them causeless, but could not. 
40 He had been saying to himself—‘It is 
nothing but the wind in the chimney—it is 
only a mouse crossing the floor,’ or ‘it is 
merely a cricket which has made a single 
chirp.’ Yes, he had been trying to comfort 
himself with these suppositions: but he had 
found all in vain. All in vain; because 
Death, in approaching him had stalked 
with his black shadow before him, and en¬ 
veloped the victim. And it was the moum- 
50 fill influence of the unperceived shadow 
that caused him to feel—although he neither 
saw nor heard—to feel the presence of my 
head within the room. 

When I had waited a long time, very pa¬ 
tiently, without hearing him lie down, I re- 
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solved to open a little—very, very little 
crevice in the lantern. So I opened it—^you 
cannot imagine how stealthily, stealthily— 
until, at length, a single dim ray, like the 
thread of the spider, shot from out the crev¬ 
ice and fell full upon the vulture eye. 

It was open—wide, wide open—and I 
grew furious as I gazed upon it. I saw it 
with perfect distinctness—all a dull blue, 
with a hideous veil over it that chilled the lo 
very marrow in my bones; but I could see 
nothing else of the old man’s face or per¬ 
son: for I had directed the ray as if by in¬ 
stinct, precisely upon the damned spot. 

And now have I not told you that what 
you mistake for madness is but over acute¬ 
ness of the senses?—now, I say, there came 
to my ears a low, dull, quick sound, such as 
a watch makes when enveloped in cotton. I 
knew that sound well, too. It was the beat- 20 
ing of the old man’s heart. It increased my 
fury, as the beating of a drum stimulates the 
soldier into courage. 

But even yet I refrained and kept still. I 
scarcely breathed. I held the lantern mo¬ 
tionless. I tried how steadily I could main¬ 
tain the ray upon the eye. Meantime the 
hellish tattoo of the heart increased. It grew 
quicker and quicker, and louder and louder 
every instant. The old man’s terror must 30 
have been extreme! It grew louder, I say, 
louder every moment!—do you mark me 
well? I have told you that I am nervous: so I 
am. And now at the dead hour of the night, 
amid the dreadful silence of that old house, 
so strange a noise as this excited me to un¬ 
controllable terror. Yet, for some minutes 
longer I refrained and stood still. But the 
beating grew louder, louder! I thought the 
heart must burst. And now a new anxiety 40 
seized me—the sound would be heard by a 
neighbor! The old man’s hour had come! 
With a loud yell, I threw open the lantern 
and leaped into the room. He shrieked 
once—once only. In an instant I dragged 
him to the floor, and pulled the heavy bed 
over him. I then smiled gaily, to find the 
deed so far done. But, for many minutes, 
the heart beat on with a muffled sound. 
This, however, did not vex me; it would not 50 
be heard through the wall. At length it 
ceased. The old man was dead. I removed 
the bed and examined the corpse. Yes, he 
was stone, stone dead. I placed my hand 
upon the heart and held it there many min¬ 
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utes. There was no pulsation. He was 
stone dead. His eye would trouble me no 
more. 

If still you think me mad, you will think 
so no longer when I describe the wise pre¬ 
cautions I took for the concealment of the 
body. The night waned, and I worked 
hastily, but in silence. First of all I dis¬ 
membered the corpse. I cut off the head 
and the arms and the legs. 

I then took up three planks from the 
flooring of the chamber, and deposited aU 
between the scantlings. I then replaced the 
boards so cleverly, so cunningly, that no 
human eye—not even his —could have de¬ 
tected any thing wrong. There was nothing 
to wash out—no stain of any kind—^no 
blood-spot whatever. I had been too wary 
for that. A tub had caught all—ha! ha! 

When I had made an end of these labors, 
it was four o’clock—still dark as midnight. 
As the bell sounded the hour, there came a 
knocking at the street door. I went down to 
open it with a light heart,—for what had I 
now to fear? There entered three men, who 
introduced themselves, with perfect suav¬ 
ity, as officers of the police. A shriek had 
been heard by a neighbor during the night; 
suspicion of foul play had been aroused; in¬ 
formation had been lodged at the police of¬ 
fice, and they (the officers) had been de¬ 
puted to search the premises. 

I smiled,—for what had I to fear? I bade 
the gentlemen welcome. The shriek, I said, 
was my own in a dream. The old man, I 
mentioned, was absent in the cotmtry. I 
took my visitors all over the house. I bade 
them search—search well, I led them, at 
length, to his chamber. I showed them his 
treasures, secure, undisturbed. In the en¬ 
thusiasm of my confidence, I brought 
chairs into the room, and desired them here 
to rest from their fatigues, while I myself, 
in the wild audacity of my perfect triun^ph, 
placed my own seat upon the very spot be¬ 
neath which reposed the corpse of the vic¬ 
tim. 

The officers were satisfied. My manner 
had convinced them. I was singularly at 
ease. They sat, and while I answered cheer¬ 
ily, they chatted of familiar tilings. But, ere 
long, I felt myself getting pale and wished 
them gone. My head ached, and I fancied a 
ringing in my ears: but still they sat and still 
chatted. The ringing became more distinct: 
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—it continued and became more distinct: I 
talked more freely to get rid of the feeling: 
but it continued and gained definitiveness 
—until, at length, I found that the noise 
was not within my ears. 

No doubt I now grew very pale;—but I 
talked more fluently, and with a heightened 
voice. Yet the sound increased—and what 
could I do? It was a low^ dull^ quick sound — 
much such a sound as a watch makes when en¬ 
veloped in cotton, I gasped for breath—and 
yet the officers heard it not. I talked more 
quickly—more vehemently; but the noise 
steadily increased. I arose and argued about 
trifles, in a high key and with violent ges¬ 
ticulations; but the noise steadily increased. 
Why would they not be gone? I paced the 
floor to and fro with heavy strides, as if ex¬ 
cited to fury by the observations of the 
men—but the noise steadily increased. Oh 
God! what could I do? I foamed—I raved— 
I swore! I swung the chair upon which I 
had been sitting, and grated it upon the 
boards, but the noise arose over all and 
continually increased. It grew louder— 
louder— louderl And still the men chatted 
pleasantly, and smiled. Was it possible 
they heard not? Almighty God!—no, no! 
They heard!—they suspected!—they knewl 
—they were making a mockery of my hor¬ 
ror!—this I thought, and this I think. But 
anything was better than this agony! Any¬ 
thing was more tolerable than this derision! 
I could bear those hypocritical smiles no 
longer! I felt that I must scream or die!— 
and now—again!—hark! louder! louder! 
louder! louderl — 

‘Villains!’ I shrieked, ‘dissemble no 
more! I admit the deed!—tear up the 
planks!—here, here!—it is the beating of his 
hideous heart!’ 

C.1843 1850 

LETTER TO B—^ 

It has been said that a good critique on a 
poem may be written by one who is no poet 
jfiimself. This, according to your idea and 
mine of poetry, I feel to be false—the less 
poetical the critic, the less just the critique, 
and the converse. On this account, and 

I The selection first appeared as the introduction to 
Poe’s Poemsy Second £dinon(N.Y., 1831). The version 
printed above is that of five years later in the Southern 
Literary Messengerillyyii\ySOl--o^, 


because there are but few B—s in the 
world, I would be as much ashamed of the 
world’s good opinion as proud of your own. 
Another than yourself might here observe, 
‘Shakspeare is in possession of the world’s 
good opinion, and yet Shakspeare is the 
greatest of poets. It appears then that the 
world judge correctly, why should you be 
ashamed of their favorable judgment?’ The 
10 difficulty lies in the interpretation of the 
word ‘judgment’ or ‘opinion.’ The opinion 
is the world’s, truly, but it may be called 
theirs as a man would call a book his, hav¬ 
ing bought it; he did not write the book, but 
it is his; they did not originate the opinion, 
but it is theirs. A fool, for example, thinks 
Shakspeare a great poet—yet the fool has 
never read Shakspeare. But the fool’s 
neighbor, who is a step higher on the Andes 
20 of the mind, whose head (that is to say, his 
more exalted thought) is too far above the 
fool to be seen or understood, but whose 
feet (by which I mean his every-day ac¬ 
tions) are sufficiently near to be discerned, 
and by means of which that superiority is 
ascertained, which but for them would 
never have been discovered—this neighbor 
asserts that Shakspeare is a great poet—the 
fool believes him, and it is henceforward 
30 his opinion. This neighbor’s own opinion 
has, in like manner, been adopted from one 
above hini:, and so, ascendingly, to a few 
gifted individuals who kneel around the 
summit, beholding, face to face, the master 
spirit who stands upon the pinnacle. 

You are aware of the great barrier in the 
path of an American writer. He is read, if at 
all, in preference to the combined and es¬ 
tablished wit of the world. I say established; 
40 for it is with literature as with law or empire 
—an established name is an estate in ten¬ 
ure, or a throne in possession. Besides, one 
might suppose that books, like their au¬ 
thors, improve by travel—their having 
crossed the sea is, with us, so great a dis¬ 
tinction. Our antiquaries abandon time for 
distance; our very fops glance from the 
binding to the bottom of the title-page, 
where the mystic characters which spell 
50 London, Paris, or Genoa, are precisely so 
many letters of recommendation. 

I mentioned just now a vulgar error as 
regards criticism. I think the notion that no 
poet can form a correct estimate of his own 
writings is another. I remarked before, that 
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in proportion to the poetical talent, would 
be the justice of a critique upon poetry. 
Therefore, a bad poet would, I grant, make 
a false critique, and his self-love would in¬ 
fallibly bias his little judgment in his favor; 
but a poet, who is indeed a poet, could not, 

I think, fail of making a just critique. What¬ 
ever should be deducted on the score of 
self-love, might be replaced on account of 
his intimate acquaintance with the subject; lo 
in short, we have more instances of false 
criticism than of just, where one’s own 
writings are the test, simply because we 
have more bad poets than good. There are 
of course many objections to what I say: 
Milton is a great example of the contrary; 
but his opinion with respect to the Paradise 
Regained is by no means fairly ascertained. 

By what trivial circumstances men are often 
led to assert what they do not really be- 20 
lieve! Perhaps an inadvertent word has de¬ 
scended to posterity. But, in fact, the Para¬ 
dise Regained is little, if at all, inferior to the 
Paradise Lost, and is only supposed so to 
be, because men do not like epics, whatever 
they may say to the contrary, and reading 
those of Milton in their natural order, are 
too much wearied with the first to derive 
any pleasure from the second. 

I dare say Milton preferred Cotnus to 30 
either—if so—justly. 

As I am speaking of poetry, it will not be 
amiss to touch slightly upon the most sin¬ 
gular heresy in its modern history—the 
heresy of what is called very foolishly, the 
Lake School. Some years ago I might have 
been induced, by an occasion like the pres¬ 
ent, to attempt a formal refutation of their 
doctrine; at present it would be a work of 
supererogation. The wise must bow to the 40 
wisdom of such men as Coleridge and 
Southey, but being wise, have laughed at 
poetical theories so prosaically exemplified. 

Aristotle, with singular assurance, has 
declared poetry the most philosophical of 
all writing; but it required a Wordsworth 
to pronounce it the most metaphysical. He 
seems to think that the end of poetry is, or 
should be, instruction—^yet it is a truism 
that the end of our existence is happiness; if 50 
so, the end of every separate part of our 
existence—every thing connected with our 
existence should be still happiness. There¬ 
fore the end of instruction should be hap¬ 
piness; and happiness is another name for 
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pleasure;—^therefore the end of instruction 
should be pleasure: yet we see the above 
mentioned opinion implies precisely the re¬ 
verse. 

To proceed: ceteris paribus he who 
pleases, is of more importance to his fellow 
men than he who instructs, since utility is 
happiness, and pleasure is the end already 
obtained which instruction is merely the 
means of obtaining. 

I sec no reason, then, why our metaphysi¬ 
cal poets should plume themselves so much 
on the utility of their works, unless indeed 
they refer lo instruction with eternity in 
view; in which case, sincere respect for 
their piety would not allow me to express 
my contempt for their judgment; contempt 
which it would he difficult to conceal, since 
their writings are professedly to be under¬ 
stood by the few, and it is the many who 
stand in need of salvation. In such case I 
should no doubt be tempted to think of the 
devil in Melmoth^ who labors indefatigably 
through three octavo volumes, to accom¬ 
plish the destruction of one or two souls, 
while any common devil would have der 
molished one or two thousand. 

Against the subtleties which would make 
poetry a study—not a passion—it becomes 
the metaphysician to reason—but the poet 
to protest. Yet Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are men in years; the one imbued in con¬ 
templation from his childhood, the other a 
giant in intellect and learning. The diffi¬ 
dence, then, with which I venture to dis¬ 
pute their authority, would be overwhelm¬ 
ing, did I not feel, from the bottom of my 
heart, that learning has little to do with the 
imagination—intellect with the passions— 
or age with poetry. 

•Trifles, like straws, upon the surface flow. 
He who would search for pearls must dive 
below,’ 

are lines which have done much mischief. 
As regards the greater truths, men oftener 
err by seeking them at the bottom than at 
the top; the depth lies in the huge abysses 
where wisdom is sought—not in the palpa¬ 
ble palaces where she is found. The ancients 
were not always right in hiding the goddess 
in a well: witness the light which Bacon has 
thrown upon philosophy; witness the prin- 

I ‘Other things being equal." 
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ciples of our divine faith—that moral mech¬ 
anism by which the simplicity of a child 
may overbalance the wisdom of a man. 

We see an instance of Coleridge’s liabil¬ 
ity to err, in his Biographia Liter aria —pro¬ 
fessedly his literary life and opinions, but, 
in fact, a treatise de omni scibili et quibusdam 
aliis. ^ He goes wrong by reason of his very 
profundity, and of his error we have a natu¬ 
ral type in the contemplation of a star. He 10 
who regards it directly and intensely sees, it 
is true, the star, but it is the star without a 
ray—while he who surveys it less inquisi¬ 
tively is conscious of all for which the star is 
useful to us below—its brilliancy and its 
beauty. 

As to Wordsworth, I have no faith in 
him. That he had, in youth, the feelings of a 
poet I believe—for there are glimpses of 
extreme delicacy in his writings—(and deh- 20 
cacy is the poet’s own kingdom—his El Do¬ 
rado) —but they have the appearance of a 
better day recollected; and glimpses, at 
best, are litde evidence of present poetic 
fire—we know tliat a few straggling flowers 
spring up daily in the crevices of the glacier. 

He was to blame in wearing away his 
youth in contemplation with the end of 
poetizing in his manhood. With the in¬ 
crease of his judgment the light which 30 
should make it apparent has faded away. 

His judgment consequently is too correct. 
This may not be understood,—but the old 
Goths of Germany would have understood 
it, who used to debate matters of impor¬ 
tance to their State twice, once when 
drunk, and once when sober—sober that 
they might not be deficient in formality— 
drunk lest they should be destitute of vigor. 

The long wordy discussions by which he 40 
tries to reason us into admiration of his 
poetry, speak very little in his favor: they 
are full of such assertions as this—(I have 
opened one of his volumes at random) ‘Of 
genius the only proof is the act of doing well 
what is worthy to be done, and what was 
never done before’—indeed! then it follows 
that in doing what is wwworthy to be done, 
or what has been done before, no genius can 
be evinced; yet the picking of pockets is an 50 
unworthy act, pockets having been picked 
time immemorial, and Barrington, the 
pickpocket, in point of genius, would have 

I *On every thing knowable, and a number of other 
things.* 


thought hard of a comparison with WiUiam 
Wordsworth, the poet. 

Again—in estimating the merit of cer¬ 
tain poems, whether they be Ossian’s or 
M’ Pherson’s, can surely be of little conse¬ 
quence, yet, in order to prove their worth¬ 
lessness, Mr. W. has expended many pages 
in the controversy. Tantcene animis? Can 
great minds descend to such absurdity? But 
worse still: that he may bear down every ar¬ 
gument in favor of these poems, he trium¬ 
phantly drags forward a passage, in his 
abomination of which he expects the reader 
to sympathize. It is the beginning of the 
epic poem Temora. ‘The blue waves of 
Ullin roll in light; the green hills are cov¬ 
ered with day; trees shake their dusky heads 
in the breeze.’ And this—this gorgeous, 
yet simple imagery, where all is alive and 
panting with immortality—this, William 
Wordsworth, the author of Peter Belh has 
selected for his contempt. We shall see what 
better he, in his own person, has to offer. 
Imprimis: 

‘And now she’s at the pony’s head. 

And now she’s at the pony’s tail. 

On that side now, and now on this. 

And almost stifled her with bhss— 

A few sad tears does Betty shed. 

She pats the pony where or when 
She knows not: happy Betty Foy! 

O, Johnny! never mind the Doctor!’ 

Secondly: 

‘The dew was falling fast, the—stars began 
to blink 

I heard a voice; it said—drink, pretty 
creature, drink; 

And, looking o’er the hedge, be—fore me I 
espied 

A snow-white moimtain lamb, with a— 
maiden at its side. 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all 
alone. 

And by a slender cord was—tether’d to a 
stone.’ 

Now we have no doubt this is all true; we 
will believe it, indeed, we will, Mr. W. Is it 
sympathy for the sheep you wish to excite? 

1 love a sheep from the bottom of my heart. 

2 Sc. ceelestibus tra, l^neid, I,ii. *Can heavenly heart! 
hold such wrath^* 
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But there are occasions, dear B—there 
are occasions when even Wordsworth is 
reasonable. Even Stamboul, it is said, 
shall have an end, and the most unlucky 
blunders must come to a conclusion. Here 
is an extract from his preface— 

‘Those who have been accustomed to the 
phraseology of modern writers, if they per¬ 
sist in reading this book to a conclusion 
{impossible!) will, no doubt, have to struggle lo 
with feelings of awkwardness; (ha! ha! ha!) 
they will look round for poetry (ha! ha! ha! 
ha!) and will be induced to inqtiire by what 
species of courtesy these attempts have 
been permitted to assume that title.’ Ha! ha! 
ha! ha! ha! 

Yet let not Mr. W. despair; he has given 
immortality to a wagon, and the bee Sopho¬ 
cles has transmitted to eternity a sore toe, 
and dignified a tragedy with a chorus of 20 
turkeys. 

Of Coleridge I cannot speak but with 
reverence. His towering intellect! his gigan¬ 
tic power! He is one more evidence of the 
fact ^que la plupart des sectes ont raison dans 
une bonne partie de ce qu^elles avancenty mats 
non pas en ce qu^elles nient,^^ He has im¬ 
prisoned his own conceptions by the barrier 
he has erected against those of others. It is 
lamentable to think that such a mind should 30 
be buried in metaphysics, and, like the 
Nyctanthes, waste its perfume upon the 
night alone. In reading his poetry I tremble 
—like one who stands upon a volcano, con¬ 
scious, from the very darkness bursting 
from the crater, of the fire and the light 
that are weltering below. 

What is Poetry?—Poetry! that Proteus- 
like idea, with as many appellations as the 
nine-title Corcyra! Give me, I demanded of 40 
a scholar some time ago, give me a defini¬ 
tion of poetry. ‘Tres voloniiers^ and he 
proceeded to his library, brought me a Dr. 
Johnson, and overwhelmed me with a def¬ 
inition. Shade of the immortal Shakspeare! 

I imagined to myself the scowl of your spir¬ 
itual eye upon the profanity of that scurril¬ 
ous Ursa Major. Think of poetry, dear 
B—, think of poetry, and then think of— 

Dr. Samuel Johnson! Think of all that is 50 
airy and fairy-like, and then of all that is 
hideous and unwieldy; think of his huge 
bulk, the Elephant! and then—^and then 

I ‘Most sects are right in a good deal of what they af¬ 
firm, but wrong in what they deny.* 
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think of the Tempest—the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—^Prospero—Oberon—^and 
Titania! 

A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a 
work of science by having, for its immediate 
object, pleasure, not truth; to romance, by 
having for its object an indefinite instead of 
a definite pleasure, being a poem only so far 
as this object is attained; romance present¬ 
ing perceptible images with defmite, poetry 
with mdefinite sensations, to which end 
music is an essential, since the comprehen¬ 
sion of sweet sound is our most indefinite 
conception. Music, when combined with a 
pleasurable idea, is poetry; music without 
the idea is simply music; the idea without 
the music is prose from its very definitive¬ 
ness. 

What was meant by the invective against 
him who had no music in his soul? 

To sum up this long rigmarole, I have, 
dear B—, what you no doubt perceive, 
for the metaphysical poets, as poets, the 
most sovereign contempt. That they have 
followers proves nothing— » 

No Indian prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows. 

1831 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMPOSITION 2 

Charles Dickens, in a note now lying be¬ 
fore me, alluding to an examination I once 
made of the mechanism of Barnaby Rudge, 
says—‘By the way, are you aware that God¬ 
win wrote his Caleb Williams backwards? 
He first involved his hero in a web of dif¬ 
ficulties, forming the second volume, and 
then, for the first, cast about him for some 
mode of accounting for what had been done.’ 

I cannot think this the precise mode of 
procedure on the part of Godwin—^and in¬ 
deed what he himself acknowledges, is not 
altogether in accordance with Mr. Dickens’ 
idea—but the author of Caleb Williams 
was too good an artist not to perceive the 
advantage derivable from at least a some¬ 
what similar process. Nothing is more clear 

2 Whether Poe actually composed *The Raven* as self¬ 
consciously as this essay would have us believe hardly 
matters. It is the most readable of his essays on his 
theory of poetry, and a remarkably effective analysis 
of his poem. It first appeared in Graham's Magazine, 
April 1846. 
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than that every plot, worth the name, must 
be elaborated to its denouement before any¬ 
thing be attempted with the pen. It is only 
with the denouement constantly in view that 
we can give a plot its indispensable air of 
consequence, or causation, by making the in¬ 
cidents, and especially the tone at all points, 
tend to the development of the intention. 

There is a radical error, I think, in the 
usual mode of constructing a story. Either 10 
history affords a thesis—or one is suggested 
by an incident of the day—or, at best, the 
author sets himself to work in the combina¬ 
tion of striking events to form merely the 
basis of his narrative—designing, generally, 
to fill in with description, dialogue, or 
autorial comment, whatever crevices of fact, 
or action, may, from page to page, render 
themselves apparent. 

I prefer commencing with the considera- 20 
tion of an effect. Keeping originality always 
in view—for he is false to himself who ven¬ 
tures to dispense with so obvious and so 
easily attainable a source of interest—I say 
to myself, ki the first place, ‘Of the innu¬ 
merable effects, or impressions, of which 
the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) 
the soul is susceptible, what one shall I, on 
the present occasion, select?’ Having chosen 
a novel, first, and secondly a vivid effect, I 30 
consider whether it can be best wrought by 
incident or tone—whether by ordinary inci¬ 
dents and peculiar tone, or the converse, or 
by peculiarity both of incident and tone— 
afterward looking about me (or rather 
within) for such combinations of event, or 
tone, as shall best aid me in the construc¬ 
tion of the effect. 

I have often thought how interesting a 
magazine paper might be written by any 40 
author who would—that is to say who could 
—detail, step by step, the processes by 
which any one of his compositions attained 
its ultimate point of completion. Why such 
a paper has never been given to the world, I 
am much at a loss to say—but, perhaps, the 
autorial vanity has had more to do with the 
onussion than any one other cause. Most 
writers—^poets in especial—^prefer having it 
understood that they compose by a species 50 
of fine frenzy—an ecstatic intuition—and 
would positively shudder at letting the 
public take a peep behind the scenes, at 
the elaborate and vacillating crudities of 
thought—^at the true purposes seized only 


at the last moment—at the innumere.ble 
glimpses of idea that arrived not at the ma¬ 
turity of full view—at the fully matured 
fancies discarded in despair as unmanage¬ 
able—at the cautious selections and rejec¬ 
tions—at the painful erasures and inter¬ 
polations—in a word, at the wheels and 
pinions—the tackle for scene-shifting—the 
step-ladders and demon-traps—the cock’s 
feathers, the red paint and the black 
patches, which, in ninety-nine cases out of 
the hundred, constitute the properties of 
the literary histrio. 

I am aware, on the other hand, that the 
case is by no means common, in wliich an 
author is at all in condition to retrace the 
steps by which his conclusions have been 
attained. In general, suggestions, having 
arisen pell-mell, are pursued and forgotten 
in a similar manner. 

For my own part, I have neither sym¬ 
pathy with the repugnance alluded to, nor, 
at any time the least difficulty in recalling to 
mind the progressive steps of any of my 
compositions; and, since the interest of an 
analysis, or reconstruction, such as I have 
considered a desideratum., is quite independ¬ 
ent of any real or fancied interest in the 
thing analyzed, it will not be regarded as a 
breach of decorum on my part to show the 
modus operandi by which some one of my 
own works was put together. I select ‘The 
Raven,’ as most generally known. It is my 
design to render it manifest that no one 
point in its composition is refcrrible either 
to accident or intuition—that the work pro¬ 
ceeded, step by step, to its completion with 
the precision and rigid consequence of a 
mathematical problem. 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem, 
per the circumstance—or say the neces¬ 
sity—which, in the first place, gave rise to 
the intention of composing a poem that 
should suit at once the popular and the 
critical taste. 

We commence, then, with this intention. 

The initial consideration was that of ex¬ 
tent. If any literary work is too long to be 
read at one sitting, we must be content to 
dispense with the immensely important ef¬ 
fect derivable from imity of impression— 
for, if two sittings be required, the affairs of 
the world interfere, and every thing like 
totality is at once destroyed. But since, cete-^ 
ris paribusy no poet can afford to dispense 
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with any thing that may advance his design, 
it but remains to be seen whether there is, 
in extent, any advantage to counterbalance 
the loss of unity which attends it. Here I 
say no, at once. What we term a long poem 
is, in fact, merely a succession of brief ones 
—that is to say, of brief poetical effects. It 
is needless to demonstrate that a poem is 
such, only inasmuch as it intensely excites, 
by elevating, the soul; and all intense ex¬ 
citements are, through a psychal neces¬ 
sity, brief. For this reason, at least one half 
of the Paradise Lost is essentially prose—a 
succession of poetical excitements inter¬ 
spersed, inevitably^ with corresponding 
depressions—the whole being deprived, 
through the extremeness of its length, of 
the vastly important artistic element, total¬ 
ity, or unity, of effect. 

It appears evident, then, that there is a 
distinct limit, as regards length, to all works 
of literary art—the limit of a single sitting— 
and that, although in certain classes of 
prose composition, such as Robinson CrU” 
soe (demanding no unity), this limit may 
be advantageously overpassed, it can never 
properly be overpassed in a poem. Within 
this limit, the extent of a poem may be 
made to bear mathematical relation to its 
merit—in other words, to the excitement or 
elevation—again in other words, to the de¬ 
gree of the true poetical effect which it is 
capable of inducing; for it is clear that the 
brevity must be in direct ratio of the inten¬ 
sity of the intended effect:—this, with one 
proviso—that a certain degree of duration is 
absolutely requisite for the production of 
any effect at all. 

Holding in view these considerations, as 
well as that degree of excitement which I 
deemed not above the popular, while not 
below the critical, taste, I reached at once 
what I conceived the proper length for my 
intended poem—a length of about one him- 
dred lines. It is, in fact, a hundred and 
eight. 

My next thought concerned the choice of 
an impression, or effect, to be conveyed: 
and here I may as well observe that, 
throughout the construction, I kept stead¬ 
ily in view the design of rendering the work 
universally appreciable. I should be carried 
too far out of my immediate topic were I to 
demonstrate a point upon which I have re¬ 
peatedly insisted, and which, with the po- 
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etical, stands not in the shghtest need of 
demonstration—the point, I mean, that 
Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the 
poem. A few words, however, in elucidation 
of my real meaning, which some of my 
friends have evinced a disposition to misrep¬ 
resent. That pleasure which is at once the 
most intense, the most elevating, and the 
most pure, is, I believe, found in the con- 
10 templation of the beautiful. When, indeed, 
men speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely, 
not a quality, as is supposed, but an effect— 
they refer, in short, just to that intense and 
pure elevation of soul—not of intellect, or of 
heart—upon which I have commented, and 
which is experienced in consequence of 
contemplating ‘the beautiful.’ Now I desig¬ 
nate Beauty as the province of the poem, 
merely because it is an obvious rule of 
20 Art that effects should be made to spring 
from direct causes—that objects should be 
attained through means best adapted for 
their attainment—no one as yet having 
been weak enough to deny that the peculiar 
elevation alluded to is most readily attained 
in the poem. Now the object Truth, or the 
satisfaction of the intellect, and the object 
Passion, or the excitement of the heart, are, 
although attainable, to a certain extent, in 
30 poetry, far more readily attainable in prose. 
Truth, in fact, demands a precision, and 
Passion a homeliness (the truly passionate 
will comprehend me) which are absolutely 
antagonistic to that Beauty which, I main¬ 
tain, is the excitement, or pleasurable eleva¬ 
tion, of the soul. It by no means follows 
from any thing here said, that passion, or 
even truth, may not be introduced, and 
even profitably introduced, into a poem— 
46 for they may serve in elucidation, or aid the 
general^ effect, as do discords in music, by 
contrast—but the true artist will always 
contrive, first, to tone them into proper 
subservience to the predominant aim, and, 
secondly, to enveil them, as far as possible, 
in that Beauty wliich is the atmosphere and 
the essence of the poem. 

Regarding, then. Beauty as my province, 
my next question referred to the tone of its 
50 highest manifestation—and all experience 
has shown that this tone is one of sadness. 
Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme de¬ 
velopment, invariably excites the sensitive 
soul to tears. Melancholy is thus the most 
legitimate of all the poetical tones. 
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The length, the province, and the tone, 
being thus determined, I betook myself to 
ordinary induction, with the view of ob¬ 
taining some artistic piquancy which might 
serve me as a key-note in the construction 
of the poem—some pivot upon which the 
whole structure might turn. In carefully 
thinking over all the usual artistic effects— 
or more properly points^ in the theatrical 
sense—I did not fail to perceive immedi¬ 
ately that no one had been so universally 
employed as that of the refrain. The uni¬ 
versality of its employment sufficed to as¬ 
sure me of its intrinsic value, and spared me 
the necessity of submitting it to analysis. I 
considered it, however, with regard to its 
susceptibility of improvement, and soon 
saw it to be in a primitive condition. As 
commonly used, the refrain^ or burden, not 
only is limited to lyric verse, but depends 
for its impression upon the force of mono¬ 
tone—both in sound and thought. The 
pleasure is deduced solely from the sense of 
identity—of repetition. I resolved to diver¬ 
sify, and so heighten, the effect, by adher¬ 
ing, in general, to the monotone of sound, 
while I continually varied that of thought: 
that is to say, I determined to produce con¬ 
tinuously novel effects, by the variation of 
the application of the refrain —the refrain it¬ 
self remaining, for the most part, unvaried. 

These points being settled, I next be¬ 
thought me of the nature of my refrain. 
Since its application was to be repeatedly 
varied, it was clear that the refrain itself 
must be brief, for there would have been an 
insurmountable difficulty in frequent vari¬ 
ations of application in any sentence of 
length. In proportion to the brevity of the 
sentence, would, of course, be the facility of 
the variation. This led me at once to a single 
word as the best refrain. 

The question now arose as to the charac^- 
ter of the word. Having made up my mind 
to a refrain^ the division of the poem into 
stanzas was, of course, a corollary: the re- 
frain forming the close of each stanza. That 
such a close, to have force, must be sono¬ 
rous and susceptible of protraaed empha¬ 
sis, admitted no doubt: and these considera¬ 
tions inevitably led me to the long o as the 
most sonorous vowel, in connection with r 
as the most producible consonant. 

The soimd of the refrain being thus de¬ 
termined, it became necessary to select a 


word embodying this sound, and at the 
same time in the fullest possible keeping 
with that melancholy which I had prede¬ 
termined as the tone of the poem. In such a 
search it would have been absolutely im¬ 
possible to overlook the word ‘Nevermore.’ 
In fact, it was the very first which presented 
itself. 

The next desideratum was a pretext for 
10 the continuous use of the one word ‘never¬ 
more.’ In observing the difficulty which I at 
once found in inventing a sufficiently plau¬ 
sible reason for its continuous repetition, I 
did not fail to perceive that this difficulty 
arose solely from the pre-assumption that 
the word was to be so continuously or mo¬ 
notonously spoken by a human being—I did 
not fail to perceive, in short, that the diffi¬ 
culty lay in the reconciliation of this mo- 
20 notony with the exercise of reason on the 
part of the creature repeating the word. 
Here, then, immediately arose the idea of a 
wow-reasoning creature capable of speech; 
and, very naturally, a parrot, in the first in¬ 
stance, suggested itself, but was superseded 
forthwith by a Raven, as equally capable of 
speech, and infinitely more in keeping with 
the intended tone. 

I had now gone so far as the conception 
30 of a Raven—the bird of ill omen—^monoto¬ 
nously repeating the one word, ‘Never¬ 
more,’ at the conclusion of each stanza, in 
a poem of melancholy tone, and in length 
about one hundred lines. Now, never losing 
sight of the object supremeness^ or perfec¬ 
tion, at all points, I asked myself—‘Of all 
melancholy topics, what, according to the 
universal understanding of mankind, is the 
most melancholy?’ Death—^was the obvious 
40 reply. ‘And when,’ I said, ‘is this most mel¬ 
ancholy of topics most poetical?’ From 
what I have already explained at some 
length, the answer, here also, is obvious— 
‘When it most closely allies itself to Beauty: 
the death, then, of a beautiful woman is, un¬ 
questionably, the most poetical topic in the 
world—^and equally is it beyond doubt that 
the lips best suited for such topic are those 
of a bereaved lover.’ 

50 I had now to combine the two ideas, of a 
lover lamenting his deceased mistress and 
a Raven continuously repeating the word 
‘Nevermore.’—I had to combine these, 
bearing in mind my design of varying, at 
every turn, the application of the word re- 
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peated; but the only intelligible mode of 
such combination is that of imagining the 
Raven employing the word in answer to the 
queries of the lover. And here it was that I 
saw at once the opportiinity afforded for the 
effect on which I had been depending— 
that is to say, the effect of the variation of 
application. I saw that I could make the 
first query propounded by the lover—the 
first query to which the Raven should reply 
‘Nevermore’—that I could make this first 
query a commonplace one—the second less 
so—the third still less, and so on—until at 
length the lover, startled from his original 
nonchalance by the melancholy character of 
the word itself—by its frequent repetition 
—^and by a consideration of the ominous 
reputation of the fowl that uttered it—is at 
length excited to superstition, and wildly 
propounds queries of a far different charac¬ 
ter—queries whose solution he has pas¬ 
sionately at heart—propoimds them half in 
superstition and half in that species of de¬ 
spair which delights in self-torture—pro¬ 
pounds them not altogether because he 
believes in the prophetic or demoniac char¬ 
acter of the bird (which, reason assures 
him, is merely repeating a lesson learned by 
rote) but because he experiences a fren¬ 
zied pleasure in so modeling his questions 
as to receive from the expected ‘Nevermore’ 
the most delicious because the most intol¬ 
erable of sorrow. Perceiving the oppor¬ 
tunity thus afforded me—or, more strictly, 
thus forced upon me in the progress of the 
construction— I first established in mind 
the climax, or concluding query—that 
query to which ‘Nevermore’ should be in 
the last place an answer—that in reply to 
which this word ‘Nevermore’ should in¬ 
volve the utmost conceivable amount of 
sorrow and despair. 

Here then the poem may be said to have 
its beginning—at the end, where all works 
of art should begin—for it was here, at this 
point of my preconsiderations, that I first 
put pen to paper in the composition of the 
stanza: 

‘Prophet,’ said I, ‘thing of evil! prophet still 
if bird or devil! 

By that heaven that bends above us—by 
that God we both adore. 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if within 
the distant Aidenn, 


It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore.’ 

Quoth the raven ‘Nevermore.’ 

I composed this stanza, at this point, first 
that, by establishing the climax, I might the 
better vary and graduate, as regards seri- 
10 ousness and importance, the preceding que¬ 
ries of the lover—and, secondly, that I 
might definitely settle the rhythm, the me¬ 
tre, and the length and general arrangement 
of the stanza—as well as graduate the stan¬ 
zas which were to precede, so that none of 
them might surpass this in rhythmical ef¬ 
fect. Had I been able, in the subsequent 
composition, to construct more vigorous 
stanzas, I should, without scruple, have 
20 purposely enfeebled them, so as not to in¬ 
terfere with the climacteric effect. 

And here I may as well say a few words of 
the versification. My first object (as usual) 
was originality. The extent to which this 
has been neglected, in versification, is one 
of the most unaccountable things in the 
world. Admitting that there is little possi¬ 
bility of variety in mere rhythm^ it is still 
clear that the possible varieties of metre and 
30 stanza are absolutely infinite—and yet, 
centuriesy no many in versey has ever doney or 
ever seemed to think of doingy an original 
thing. The fact is, that originality (unless in 
minds of very unusual force) is by no means 
a matter, as some suppose, of impulse or in¬ 
tuition. In general, to be found, it must be 
elaborately sought, and although a positive 
merit of the highest class, demands in its 
attainment less of invention than negation. 
40 Of course, I pretend to no originality in 
either the rhythm or metre of the ‘Raven.’ 
The former is trochaic—^the latter is octam¬ 
eter acatalectic, alternating with heptameter 
catalectic repeated in the refrain of the fifth 
verse, and terminating with tetrameter 
catalectic. Less pedantically—^the feet em¬ 
ployed throughout (trochees) consist of a 
long syllable followed by a short: the first 
line of the stanza consists of eight of these 
50 feet—^the second of seven and a half (in ef¬ 
fect two-thirds)—^the third of eight—^the 
foiHrth of seven and a half—^the fifth the 
same—^the sixth three and a half. Now, 
each of these lines, taken individually, has 
been employed before, and what originab*Tf ^ 
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the ‘Raven’ has, is in their combination inta 
stanza; nothing even remotely approaching 
this combination has ever been attempted. 

The effect of this originality of combination 
is aided by other unusual, and some alto¬ 
gether novel effects, arising from an exten¬ 
sion of the application of the principles of 
rhyme and alliteration. 

The next point to be considered was the 
mode of bringing together the lover and the 10 
Raven—and the first branch of this con¬ 
sideration was the locale. For this the most 
natural suggestion might seem to be a for¬ 
est, or the fields—but it has always ap¬ 
peared to me that a close circumscription of 
space is absolutely necessary to the effect of 
insulated incident:—it has the force of a 
frame to a picture. It has an indisputable 
moral power in keeping concentrated the 
attention, and, of course, must not be con- 20 
founded with mere unity of place. 

I determined, then, to place the lover in 
his chamber—in a chamber rendered sa¬ 
cred to him by memories of her who had 
frequented it. The room is represented as 
richly furnished—this in mere pursuance of 
the ideas I have already explained on the 
subject of Beauty, as the sole true poetical 
thesis. 

The locale being thus determined, I had 30 
now to introduce the bird—and the thought 
of introducing him through the window, 
was inevitable. The idea of making the 
lover suppose, in the first instance, that the 
flapping of the wings of the bird against the 
shutter, is a ‘tapping’ at the door, originated 
in a wish to increase, by prolonging, the 
reader’s curiosity, and in a desire to admit 
the incidental effect arising from the lover’s 
throwing open the door, finding all dark, 40 
and thence adopting the half-fancy that it 
was the spirit of his mistress that knocked. 

I made the night tempestuous, first, to 
account for the Raven’s seeking admission, 
and secondly, for the effect of contrast with 
the (physical) serenity within the chamber. 

I made the bird alight on the bust of 
Pallas, also for the effect of contrast be¬ 
tween the marble and the plumage—it be¬ 
ing understood that the bust was absolutely 50 
suggested by the bird—^the bust of Pallas be¬ 
ing chosen, first, as most in keeping with 
the scholarship of the lover, and, secondly, 
for the sonorousness of the word, Pallas, it¬ 
self. 


About the middle of the poem, also, I 
have availed myself of the force of con¬ 
trast, with a view of deepening the ultimate 
impression. For example, an air of the fan¬ 
tastic—approaching as nearly to the ludi¬ 
crous as was admissible—is given to the 
Raven’s entrance. He comes in ‘with many 
a flirt and flutter.’ 

Not the least obeisance made he —not a 
moment stopped or stayed he, 

But with mien of lord or lady^^ perched above 
my chamber door. 

In the two stanzas which follow, the de¬ 
sign is more obviously carried out:— 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad 
fancy into smiling 

By the grave and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore, 

‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven thou,’ 
I said, ‘art sure no craven. 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering 
from the nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore?’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear 
discourse so plainly 

Though its answer little meaning—little 
relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living 
human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above 
his chamber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above 
his chamber door. 

With such name as ‘Nevermore.’ 

The effect of the denouement being thus 
provided for, I immediately drop the fan¬ 
tastic for a tone of the most profound se¬ 
riousness:—this tone commencing in the 
stanza directly following the one last 
quoted, with the line, 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid 
bust, spoke only, etc. 

From this epoch the lover no longer 
jests—no longer sees any thing even of the 
fantastic in the Raven’s demeanor. He 
speaks of him as a ‘grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
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gaunta and ominous bird of yore,’ and feels 
the ‘fiery eyes’ burning into his ‘bosom’s 
core.’ This revolution of thought, or fancy, 
on the lover’s part, is intended to induce a 
similar one on the part of the reader—to 
bring the mind into a proper frame for the 
denouement —which is now brought about 
as rapidly and as directly as possible. 

With the denouement proper—with the 
Raven’s reply, ‘Nevermore,’ to the lover’s lo 
final demand if he shall meet his mistress in 
another world—the poem, in its obvious 
phase, that of a simple narrative, may be 
said to have its completion. So far, every 
thing is within the limits of the accountable 
—of the real. A raven, having learned by 
rote the single word ‘Nevermore,’ and hav¬ 
ing escaped from the custody of its owner, 
is driven at midnight, through the violence 
of a storm, to seek admission at a window 20 
from which a light still gleams—the cham¬ 
ber-window of a student, occupied half in 
poring over a volume, half in dreaming of a 
beloved mistress deceased. The casement 
being thrown open at the fluttering of the 
bird’s wings, the bird itself perches on the 
most convenient seat out of the immediate 
reach of the student, who, amused by the 
incident and the oddity of the visitor’s de¬ 
meanor, demands of it, in jest and without 30 
looking for a reply, its name. The raven ad¬ 
dressed, answers with its customary word, 
‘Nevermore’—a word which finds immedi¬ 
ate echo in the melancholy heart of the stu¬ 
dent, who, giving utterance aloud to cer¬ 
tain thoughts suggested by the occasion, is 
again startled by the fowl’s repetition of 
‘Nevermore.’ The student now guesses the 
state of the case, but is impelled, as I have 
before explained, by the human thirst for 40 
self-torture, and in part by superstition, to 
propound such queries to the bird as will 
bring him, the lover, the most of the luxury 
of sorrow, through the anticipated answer 
‘Nevermore.’ With the indulgence, to the 
extreme, of this self-torture, the narration, 
in what I have termed its first or obvious 
phase, has a natural termination, and so far 
there has been no overstepping of the limits 
of the real. 30 

But in subjects so handled, however skil¬ 
fully, or with however vivid an array of in¬ 
cident, there is always a certain hardness or 
nakedness, which repels the artistical eye. 
Two things are invariably required—^first. 
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some amount of complexity, or more prop¬ 
erly, adaptation; and, secondly, some 
amount of suggestiveness—some under¬ 
current, however indefinite, of meaning. It 
is this latter, in especial, which imparts to a 
work of art so much of that richness (to bor¬ 
row from colloquy a forcible term) which 
we are too fond of confounding with the 
ideal. It is the excess of the suggested mean¬ 
ing—it is the rendering this the upper in¬ 
stead of the under-current of the theme— 
which turns into prose (and that of the very 
flattest kind) the so called poetry of the so 
called transcendentalists. 

Holding these opinions, I added the two 
concluding stanzas of the poem—their sug¬ 
gestiveness being thus made to pervade all 
the narrative which has preceded them. 
The under-current of meaning is rendered 
first apparent in the lines— 

‘Take thy beak from out my hearty and take 
thy form from off my door!’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore!’ 

It will be observed that the words, ‘from 
out my heart,’ involve the first metaphorical 
expression in the poem. They, with the an¬ 
swer, ‘Nevermore,’ dispose the mind to 
seek a moral in all that has been previously 
narrated. The reader begins now to regard 
the Raven as emblematical—but it is not 
until the very last line of the very last 
stanza, that the intention of making him 
emblematical of Mournful and Never-ending 
Remembrance is permitted distinctly to be 
seen: 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting. 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my 
chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming. 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor; 

And my soul/row out that shadow that lies 
floating on the floor 
Shall be hfted—nevermore. 

C.1846 1850 

A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 

Take this kiss upon the brow! 

And, in parting from you now. 
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Thus much let me avow: 

You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream; 

Yet if Hope has flown away 
In a night, or in a day, 

In a vision, or in none. 

Is it therefore the less^owe? 

All that we see or seem lo 

Is but a dream within a dream. 

I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore. 

And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand— 

How few! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep. 

While I weep—while I weep! 

O God! can I not grasp 

Them with a tighter clasp? 20 

O God! can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave? 

Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream? 

1850 

SONNET—TO SCIENCE 

Science! true daughter of Old Time thou 
art! 

Who alterest all things with thy peering 
eyes. 

Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s 
heart. 

Vulture, whose wings are dull 
realities? 

How should he love thee? or how deem thee 
wise. 

Who wouldst not leave him in his 
wandering 

To seek for treasure in the jewelled 
skies, 

Albeit he soared with an undaunted 
wing? 

Hast thou not dragged Diana from her 
car? 

And driven the Hamadryad from the 

wood 10 

To seek a shelter in some happier star? 

Hast thou not tom the Naiad from her 
flood, 

The Elfin from the green grass, and from 
me 

The summer dream beneath the 
tamarind tree? 

1829 


FROM AL AARAAF 

’Neath blue-bell or streamer— 

Or tufted wild spray 
That keeps, from the dreamer. 

The moonbeam away— 

Bright beings! that ponder, 230 

With half closing eyes. 

On the stars wliich your wonder 
Hath drawn from the skies. 

Till they glance thro’ the shade, and 
Come down to your brow 
Like—eyes of the maiden 
Who calls on you now— 

Arise! from your dreaming 
In violet bowers. 

To duty beseeming 240 

These star-litten hours— 

And shake from your tresses 
Encumber’d with dew 
The breath of those kisses 
That cumber them too 
(O, how, without you. Love! 

Could angels be blest?)— 

Those kisses of true love 
That lull’d ye to rest! 

Up!—shake from your wing 250 

Each hindering thing: 

The dew of the night— 

It would weigh down your 
flight; 

And true love caresses— 

O! leave them apart: 

They are light on the tresses. 

But lead on the heart. 

Ligeia! Ligeia! 

My beautiful one! 

Whose harshest idea 260 

Will to melody run, 

O! is it thy will 
On the breezes to toss? 

Or, capriciously still. 

Like the lone Albatross, 

Incumbent on night 
(As she on the air) 

To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there? 

Ligeia! wherever 270 

Thy image may be, 

No magic shall sever 
Thy music from thee. 

Thou hast bound many eyes 
In a dreamy sleep— 
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But the strains still arise 
Which thy vigilance keep: 

The sound of the rain 

Which leaps down to the flower. 

And dances again 280 

In the rhythm of the shower— 

The murmur that springs 
From the growing of grass 
Are the music of things— 

But are modelled, alas!— 

Away, then my dearest, 

O! hie thee away 
To springs that lie clearest 
Beneath the moon-ray— 

To lone lake that smiles, 290 

In its dream of deep rest. 

At the many star-isles 
That enjewel its breast— 

Where wild flowers, creeping. 

Have mingled their shade. 

On its margin is sleeping 
Full many a maid— 

Some have left the cool glade, and 
Have slept wijh the bee— 

Arouse them, my maiden, 300 

On moorland and lea— 

Go! breathe on their slumber. 

All softly in ear. 

The musical number 

They slumber’d to hear— 

For what can awaken 
An angel so soon 
Whose sleep hath been taken 
Beneath the cold moon. 

As the spell which no slumber 310 

Of witchery may test. 

The rhythmical number 
Which lull’d him to rest? 

1829 

ROMANCE 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing. 
With drowsy head and folded wing. 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake. 

To me a painted paroquet 
Hath been—a most familiar bird— 
Taught me my alphabet to say. 

To lisp my very earliest word. 

While in the wild wood I did lie, 

A child—^with a most knowing eye. 10 

Of late, eternal Condor years 
So shake the very Heaven on high 


With tumult as they thunder by, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazing on the imquiet sky. 

And when an hour with calmer wings 
Its down upon my spirit flings— 

That little time with lyre and rhyme 
To while away—forbidden things! 

My heart would feel to be a crime 20 
Unless it trembled with the strings. 

1829 

TO HELEN' 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore. 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea. 

The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam. 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 10 

Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand. 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 

1831 

ISRAFEL 

And the angel IsrafeU whose heart-strings are 
a lute^ and who has the sweetest voice of 
all God's creatures, 

KORAN. 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
‘Whose heart-strings are a lute’; 

None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell). 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 

Tottering above 

In her highest noon. 

The enamored moon 10 

Blushes with love, 

I The poem was, said Poe, written ‘in my passionate 
boyhood, to the first purely ideal love of my soul— 
to . . . Helen Stanard.* Mrs. Stanard, the mother 
of one of Poe’s friends, died in 1824. Harrison, ed., 
Tlu Complete Works of Edgar Allan Pm(N.Y., 1902), 
XVII, 294 . 
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WhilCj to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven,) 

Pauses in Heaven. 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 

By which he sits and sings— 20 

The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 

But the skies that angel trod. 

Where deep thoughts are a duty. 

Where Love’s a grown-up God, 

Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfcli, who despisest 30 

An unimpassioned song; 

To thee the laurels belong. 

Best bard, because the wisest! 

Merrily live, and long! 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit— 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love. 

With the fervor of thy lute— 

Well may the stars be mute! 

Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 40 

Is a world of sweets and sours; 

Our flowers are merely—flowers. 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunsliine of ours. 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody. 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 51 

1831 

THE CITY IN THE SEA 

Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the worst 
and the best 


Have gone to their eternal rest. 

There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not!) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot. 

Resignedly beneath the sky ic 

The melancholy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 

But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently— 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free— 

Up domes—up spires—up kingly 
halls— 

Up fanes—up Babylon-like walls— 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers— 20 

Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 

Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 3© 
Yawn level with the luminous waves; 

But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol’s diamond eye— 

Not the gayly-jewelled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed; 

For no ripples curl, alas! 

Along that wilderness of glass— 

No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea— 

No heavings hint that winds have been 40 
On seas less hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave—there is a movement there! 

As if the towers had thrust aside. 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide—• 

As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven. 

The waves have now a redder glow— 

The hours are breathing faint and low— 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 50 
Down, down that town shall settle hence. 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones. 

Shall do it reverence. 

1831 
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THE SLEEPER 

At midnight, in the month of June, 

I stand beneath the mystic moon. 

An opiate vapor, dewy, dim. 

Exhales from out her golden rim, 

And, softly dripping, drop by drop. 

Upon the quiet mountain top. 

Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 

The rosemary nods upon the grave; 

The lily lolls upon the wave; lo 

Wrapping the fog about its breast. 

The ruin moulders into rest; 

Looking like Lethe, see! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take. 

And would not, for the world, awake. 

All Beauty sleeps!—and lo! where lies 
Irene, with her Destinies! 

Oh, lady bright! can it be right— 

This window open to the night? 

The wanton airs, from the tree-top, 20 
Laughingly through the lattice drop— 

The bodiless airs, a wizard rout. 

Flit through thy chamber in and out, 

And wave the curtain canopy 
So fitfully—so fearfully— 

Above the closed and fringed lid 
’Neath which thy slumb’ring soul lies hid. 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall. 

Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall! 

Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear? 30 

Why and what art thou dreaming here? 

Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to these garden trees! 

Strange is thy pallor! strange thy dress! 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress. 

And this all solemn silentness! 

The lady sleeps! Oh, may her sleep. 

Which is enduring, so be deep! 

Heaven have her in its sacred keep! 

This chamber changed for one more 

holy, 40 

This bed for one more melancholy, 

I pray to God that she may lie 
Forever with imopened eye. 

While the pale sheeted ghosts go by! 

My love, she sleeps! Oh, may her sleep. 

As it is lasting, so be deep! 

Soft may the worms about her creep! 

Far in the forest, dim and old. 

For her may some tall vault imfold— 
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Some vault that oft hath flung its black 50 
And winged pamiels fluttering back. 
Triumphant, o’er the crested palls 
Of her grand family funerals— 

Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 

Against whose portal she hath thrown, 

In childhood, many an idle stone— 

Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne’er shall force an echo more. 

Thrilling to think, poor child of sin! 

It was the dead who groaned within. 60 

1831 

LENORE^ 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl!—the spirit 
flown forever! 

Let the bell toll!—a saintly soul floats on 
the Stygian river:— 

And, Guy De Verc, has thou no tear?— 
weep now or never more! 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy 
love, Lenore! 

Come, let the burial rite be read—the 
funeral song be sung!— 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever 
died so young— 

A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she 
died so young. 

‘Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth, and 
ye hated her for her pride; 

And, when she fell in feeble health, ye 
blessed her—that she died:— 

How shall the ritual, then, be read — the 

requiem how be sung 10 

By you—by yours, the evil eye,—by yours, 
the slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence that died, 
and died so young?’ 

Peccavitnus; yet rave not thus! but let a 
Sabbath song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may 
feel no wrong! 

I In reviewing the poems of a contemporary, in 1844, 
Poe wrote: ‘Her tone is not so much the tone of pas¬ 
sion, as of a gentle and melancholy regret, interwoven 
with a pleasant sense of the natural loveliness sur¬ 
rounding the lost in the tomb, and a memory of her 
beauty while alive—Elegiac poems should either as¬ 
sume this character, or dwell purely on the beauty 
(moral or physical) of the departed, or better still, utter 
the note of triumph. I have endeavored to carr>’ out 
this idea in some verses which I have called “Lenore.’* * 
^bid.,XVI,56. 
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The sweet Lenore hath gone before, with 
Hope that flew beside. 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that 
should have been thy bride— 

For her, the fair and debonair, that now so 
lowly lies. 

The life upon her yellow hair, but not 
within her eyes— 

The life still there upon her hair, the death 
upon her eyes. 

‘Avaunt!—avaunt! to friends from fiends 

the indignant ghost is riven— 20 

From Hell unto a high estate within the 
utmost Heaven— 

From moan and groan to a golden throne 
beside the King of Heaven:— 

Let no bell toll, then, lest her soul, amid its 
hallowed mirth. 

Should catch the note as it doth float up 
from the damned Earth! 

And I—to-night my heart is light:—no 
dirge will I upraise. 

But waft the angel on her flight with a 
Paean of old days!’ 

1831 

THE VALLEY OF UNREST 

Once it smiled a silent dell 
Where the people did not dwell; 

They had gone imto the wars. 

Trusting to the mild-eyed stars. 

Nightly, from their azure towers. 

To keep watch above the flowers, 

In the midst of which all day 
The red sun-light lazily lay. 

Now each visitor shall confess 

The sad valley’s restlessness. 10 

Nothing there is motionless— 

Nothing save the airs that brood 
Over the magic solitude. 

Ah, by no wind are stirred those trees 
That palpitate like the chill seas 
Around the misty Hebrides! 

Ah, by no wind those clouds are driven 
That rustle through the unquiet Heaven 
Uneasily, from morn till even. 

Over the violets there that lie 20 

In myriad types of the human eye— 

Over the lilies there that wave 
And weep above a nameless grave! 

They wave:—^from out their fragrant 
tops 

Eternal dews come down in drops. 


They weep:—from off their delicate stems 
Perennial tears descend in gems. 

1831 

TO ONE IN PARADISE 

Thou wast that all to me, love. 

For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine. 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers. 
And all the flowers were mine. 

Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 10 
‘On! on!’—but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast! 

For, alas! alas! with me 
The light of Life is o’er! 

No more—no more—no more— 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree. 

Or the stricken eagle soar! 20 

And all my days are trances. 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances. 

And where thy footstep gleams— 

In what ethereal dances. 

By what eternal streams. 

C.1835 1845 

DREAM-LAND 

By a route obscure and lonely. 

Haunted by ill angels only. 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule— 

From a wild weird chme that heth, subUme, 
Out of Space— out of Time. 

Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 

And chasms, and caves, and Titan 

woods, 10 

With forms that no man can discover 
For the tears that drip all over; 

Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore; 
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Seas that restlessly aspire. 

Surging, unto skies of fire; 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead,— 

Their still waters, still and chilly 

With the snows of the lolling lily. 20 

By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead,— 

Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily,— 

By the mountains—near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever,— 

By the grey woods,—by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp,— 

By the dismal tarns and pools 

Where dwell the Ghouls,— 30 

By each spot the most unholy— 

In each nook most melancholy,— 

There the traveller meets, aghast. 

Sheeted Memories of the Past— 

Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by— 
White-robed forms of friends long given. 

In agony, to the Earth—and Heaven. 

For the heart whose woes are legion 
’Tis a peaceful, soothing region— 40 

For the spirit that walks in shadow 
’Tis—oh ’tis an Eldorado! 

But the traveller, travelling through it. 

May not—dare not openly view it; 

Never its mysteries are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed; 

So wills its King, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the fringed lid; 

And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses, 50 

By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haimted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 

1845 

THE RAVEN' 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I 
pondered, weak and weary. 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore— 

I To an unknown correspondent, n.d., Poe wrote: *What 
you say about the blundering criticism of “the Harford 
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While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping. 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at 
my chamber door. 

‘ ’Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘tapping at 
my chamber door— 

Only this and nothing more.’ 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the 
bleak December; 

And each separate dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow;—vainly I 
had sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow— 

sorrow for the lost Lenore— 10 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore— 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of 
each purple curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic 
terrors never felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, 
I stood repeating 

‘ ’Tis some visitor entreating entrance at 
my chamber door— 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my 
chamber door;— 

This it is and nothing more.’ 

Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating 
then no longer, 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘or Madam, truly your 

forgiveness I implore; 20 

Review man” is just. For the purposes of poetry it is 
quite sufficient that a thing is possible, or at least that 
the improbability be not offensively glaring. It is true 
that in several ways, as you say, the lamp might have 
thrown the bird’s shadow on the floor. My conception 
was that of the bracket candelabrum affixed against the 
wall, high up above the door and bust, as is often seen 
in the English palaces, and even in some of the better 
houses of New York. 

‘Your objection to the tinkling of the footfalls is far 
more pointed, and in the course of composition oc¬ 
curred 80 forcibly to myself that I hesitated to use the 
term. I finally used it, because I saw that it had, in its 
first conception, been suggested to my mind by the 
sense of the supernatural with which it was, at the 
moment, filled. No human or physical foot could tinkle 
on a soft carpet, therefore, the tinkling of feet would 
vividly convey the supernatural impression. This was 
the idea, and it is good within itself; but if it fails, (as 
I fear it does), to make itself immediately and generally 
felt, according to my intention, then in so much is it 
badly conveyed, or expressed. Tbid.,XVI 1,206-07. 
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But the fact is I was napping, and so gently 
you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping 
at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you’—here 
I opened wide the door;— 

Darkness there and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I 
stood there wondering, fearing. 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever 
dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the 
stillness gave no token. 

And the only word there spoken was the 
whispered word, ‘Lenore?’ 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured 
back the word, ‘Lenore!’ 

Merely this and notliing more. 30 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul 
within me burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat 
louder than before. 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘surely that is something at 
my window lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this 
mystery explore— 

Let my heart be still a moment and this 
mystery explore;— 

’Tis the wind and nothing more!’ 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with 
many a flirt and flutter. 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the 
saintly days of yore; 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a 
minute stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched 

above my chamber door— 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door— 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad 
fancy into smiling. 

By the grave and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore, 
niiough thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
thou,’ I said, ‘art sure no craven. 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering 
from the Nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore!’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 
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Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to 
hear discourse so plainly. 

Though its answer little meaning—little 
relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living 
human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above 
his chamber door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust 
above his chamber door, 

With such name as ‘Nevermore.’ 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid 
bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one 
word he did outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered—not a 
feather then he fluttered— 

Till I scarcely more than muttered ‘Other 
friends have flown before— 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my 
Hopes have flown before.’ 

Then the bird said ‘Nevermore.’ 60 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so 
aptly spoken, 

‘Doubtless,’ said I, ‘what it utters is its only 
stock and store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom 
unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his 
songs one burden bore— 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy 
burden bore 

Of “Never—nevermore.” ’ 

But the Raven still beguiling my sad fancy 
into smiling. 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in 
front of bird, and bust and 
door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook 
myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this 

ominous bird of yore— 70 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, 
and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘Nevermore.’ 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no 
syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned 
into my bosom’s core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head 
at ease reclining 
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On the cushion’s velvet lining that the 
lamp“light gloated o’er. 

But whose velvet-violet lining with the 
lamp-light gloating o’er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, 
perfumed from an unseen 
censer 

Swimg by seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled 
on the tufted floor. so 

‘Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee— 
by these angels he hath sent 
thee 

Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy 
memories of Lenore; 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and 
forget this lost Lenore 1 ’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 

‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil!—prophet 
still, if bird or devil!— 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest 
tossed thee here ashore. 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert 
land enchanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted—tell me 
truly, I implore— 

Is there— is there balm in Gilead?—tell me 
—tell me, I implore!’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 90 

‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil!—prophet 
still, if bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us—by 
that God we both adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within 
the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore.’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 

‘Be that word our sign of parting, bird or 
fiend!’ I shrieked, upstarting— 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the 
Night’s Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie 
thy soul hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken!—quit the 

bust above my door! 100 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take 
thy form from off my door!’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’ 
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And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming. 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that 
lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 

1842-44 1845 

ULALUME—A BALLAD ^ 

The skies they were ashen and sober; 

The leaves they were crisped and 
sere— 

The leaves they were withering and 
sere: 

It was night, in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year: 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir— 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir. 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, 10 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 
These were days when my heart was 
volcanic 

As the scoriae rivers that roll— 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the Pole— 
That groan as they roll down Mount 
Yaanek 

In the realms of the Boreal Pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober, 20 
But our thoughts they were palsied 
and sere— 

Our memories were treacherous and 
sere; 

I ‘On transcribing “Ulalume” for a friend, Poe wrote to 
her: “I would endeavor to explain to you what I really 
meant—or what I fancied I meant by the poem, if it 
were not that I remembered Dr. Jolinson’s bitter and 
rather just remark about the folly of explaining what, 
if worth explanation, would explain itself. He has a 
happy witticism, too, about some book which he calls 
‘as obscure as an explanatory note.’ ” ’ Whitty, ed.. 
The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe(Boston, 1911)3 

347. 
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For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the 
year 

(Ah, night of all nights in the year!)— 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber 

(Though once we had journeyed down 
here)— 

We remembered not the dank tarn of 
Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haimted woodland of 
Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent 30 
And star-dials pointed to morn— 

As the star-dials hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born. 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 

Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said: ‘She is warmer than Dian; 

She rolls through an ether of sighs— 40 
She revels in a region of sighs. 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never 
dies. 

And has come past the stars of the Lion, 

To point us the path to the skies— 

To the Lethean peace of the skies— 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes— 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes.’ 50 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger. 

Said: ‘Sadly this star I mistrust— 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust: 

Ah, hasten!—ah, let us not linger! 

Ah, fly!—let us fly!—for we must.’ 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 

Wings till they trailed in the dust— 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the 
dust. 60 

I replied: ‘This is nothing but dreaming: 

Let us on by this tremulous light! 

Let us bathe in this crystalline light! 

Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 

With Hope and in Beauty to-night;— 
See!—^it flickers up the sky through 
the night! 


Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 

And be sure it will lead us aright— 

We surely may trust to a gleaming. 

That cannot but guide us aright, 7c 
Since it flickers up to Heaven through 
the night.’ 

Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her. 

And tempted her out of her gloom— 
And conquered her scruples and 
gloom; 

And we passed to the end of the vista. 

But were stopped by the door of a 
tomb— 

By the door of a legended tomb; 

And I said: ‘What is written, sweet sister. 
On the door of this legended tomb?’ 
She replied: ‘Ulalume—Ulalume!— 80 
’T is the vault of thy lost Ulalume!’ 

Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and 
sere— 

As the leaves that were withering and 
sere; 

And I cried: ‘It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed—I journeyed down 
here!— 

That I brought a dread burden down 
here— 

On this night of all nights in the 
year. 

Ah, what demon hath tempted me 
here? 9c 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir— 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auben 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir.’ 

Said we, then—the two, then; ‘Ah, can it 
Have been tl|at the woodlandish 
ghouls— 

The pitiful, the merciful ghouls— 

To bar up our way and to ban it 

From the secret that lies in these 
wolds— 

From the thing that lies hidden in 
these wolds— u/f 

Have drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls— 

This sinfully scintillant planet 

From the Hell of the planetary souls?’ 

1847 1850 
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THE BELLS 

1 

Hear the sledges with the bells— 

Silver bells! 

What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night! 

While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight^ 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, lo 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells— 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the 
beUs. 

2 

Hear the mellow wedding bells— 

Golden bells! 

What a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells! 

Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight!— 

From the molten-golden notes, 20 
And all in tune. 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while 
she gloats 
On the moon! 

Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony voluminously 
wells! 

How it swells! 

How it dwells 

On the Future!—how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 30 

To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells— 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the 
beUs! 

3 

Hear the loud alarum bells— 

Brazen bells! 

What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency 
teUs! 

In the startled ear of night 

How they scream out their affright! 40 


Too much horrified to speak. 

They can only shriek, shriek. 

Out of tune. 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of 
the fire. 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and 
frantic fire. 

Leaping higher, higher, higher. 
With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit, or never. 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 50 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 

What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 

How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 

Yet the ear, it fully knows. 

By the twanging 
And the clanging, 

How the danger ebbs and flows; 60 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 

In the jangling * 

And wrangling, 

How the danger sinks and swells, 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger 
of the bells— 

Of the bells,— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells— 

In the clamor and the clangor of the 
bells! 

4 

Hear the tolling of the bells— 70 

Iron bells! 

What a world of solemn thought their 
monody compels! 

In the silence of the night. 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 

For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people—^ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, so 
All alone. 

And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone. 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone— 

They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls:— 
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And their king it is who tolls:— 

And he rolls^ rolls, rolls, 90 

RoUs 

A paean from the bells! 

And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells! 

And he dances, and he yells^ 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the paean of the bells— 

Of the bells:— 

Keeping time, time, time, 100 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the sobbing of the bells; 

Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 

In a happy Runic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells:— 

To the tolling of the bells— 110 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells— 

To the moaning and the groaning of 
the bells. 

1849 1850 


ELDORADO 

Gaily bedight, 

A gallant knight, 

In simshine and in shadow, 

Had journeyed long. 

Singing a song. 

In search of Eldorado, 

But he grew old— 

This knight so bold— 

And o’er his heart a shadow 

Fell as he found 10 

No spot of grovind 
That looked like Eldorado. 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length. 

He met a pilgrim shadow— 

‘Shadow,’ said he, 

‘Where can it be— 

This land of Eldorado?’ 

‘Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 20 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 


Ride, boldly ride,’ 

The shade replied,— 

‘If you seek for Eldorado!’ 

1849 1850 

FOR ANNIE 

Thank Heaven! the crisis. 

The danger, is past. 

And the lingering illness 
Is over at last— 

And the fever called ‘Living’ 

Is conquered at last. 

Sadly, I know 

I am shorn of my strength. 

And no muscle I move 

As I lie at full length— 3 0 

But no matter!—I feel 
I am better at length. 

And I rest so composedly. 

Now, in my bed. 

That any beholder 

Might fancy me dead— 

Might start at beholding me. 

Thinking me dead. 

The moaning and groaning, 

The sighing and sobbing, 20 

Are quieted now. 

With that horrible throbbing 
At heart:—ah, that horrible. 

Horrible throbbing! 

The sickness—the nausea— 

The pitiless pain— 

Have ceased with the fever 
That maddened my brain— 

With the fever called ‘Living’ 

That burned in my brain. 3® 

And oh! of all tortures 
That torture the worst 
Has abated—the terrible 
Torture of thirst 
For the napthaline river 
Of Passion accurst:— 

I have drank of a water 
That quenches all thirst:— 

Of a water that flows. 

With a lullaby sound, 40 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet imder ground— 
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From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground. 

And ah! let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed; 

For a man never slept 

In a different bed— 50 

And, to sleep:, you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 

My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes. 

Forgetting, or never 
Regretting, its roses— 

Its old agitations 

Of myrtles and roses: 

For now, while so quietly 

Lying, it fancies 60 

A holier odor 

About it, of pansies— 

A rosemary odor, 

Commingled with pansies— 

With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 

And so it lies happily. 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie— 70 

Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 

She tenderly kissed me. 

She fondly caressed. 

And then I fell gently 
To sleep on her breast— 

Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast. 

When the light was extinguished. 

She covered me warm, 80 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm— 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 

And I lie so composedly. 

Now, in my bed 
(Knowing her love), 

That you fancy me dead— 

And I rest so contentedly, 

Now, in my bed 


(With her love at my breast). 

That you fancy me dead— 

That you shudder to look at me. 
Thinking me dead:— 

But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars in the sky, 

For it sparkles with Annie— 

It glows with the light 

Of the love of my Annie— 100 

With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie. 

1849 1850 

TO MY MOTHER 

Because I feel that, in the Heavens above. 
The angels, whispering to one another. 

Can find, among their burning terms of 
love. 

None so devotional as that of ‘Mother’, 

Therefore by that dear name I long have 
called you— 

You who are more than mother unto 
me. 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death 
installed you 

In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 

My mother—my own mother, who died 
early. 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 10 

Are mother to the one I loved so dearly. 
And thus are dearer than the mother I 
knew 

By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life. 

1849 1850 

ANNABEL LEE' 

It was many and many a year ago. 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may 
know 

By the name of Annabel Lee;— 

And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

She was a child and / was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

I The poem is generally considered the last of Poe’s 
compositions, and to have been written in memory of 
his child-wife, Virginia. 
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But we loved with a love that was more 
than love— 

I and my Annabel Lee— lo 

With a love that the winged seraphs of 
Heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud by night 
Chilling my Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 20 

The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 
Went envying her and me:— 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know. 

In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud, 
chilling 

And killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the 
love 

Of those who were older than we— 

Of many far wiser than we— 

And neither the angels in Heaven above 3c 
Nor the demons down under the sea. 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee:— 

For the moon never beams without bringing 
me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And the stars never rise but I see the bright 
eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the 
side 

Of my darling, my darling, my life and my 
bride. 

In her sepulchre there by the sea— 40 
In her tomb by the side of the sea. 

1849 1850 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

1804-1864 


THE OLD MANSE 

THE AUTHOR MAKES THE READER 
ACQUAINTED WITH HIS ABODE. 

Between two tall gateposts of rough-hewn 
stone (the gate itself having fallen from 
its hinges at some unknown epoch) we be¬ 
held the gray front of the old parsonage 
terminating the vista of an avenue of black 
ash-trees. It was now a twelvemonth since 
the funeral procession of the venerable 
clergyman, its last inhabitant, had turned 
from that gateway towards the village 
burying-ground. The wheel-track leading to 
the door, as well as the whole breadth of the 
avenue, was almost overgrown with grass, 
affording dainty mouthfuls to two or three 
vagrant cows and an old white horse who 
had his own living to pick up along the 
roadside. The glimmering shadows that lay 
half asleep between the door of the house 
and the public highway were a kind of spir¬ 
itual medium, seen through which the edi¬ 
fice had not quite the aspect of belonging 
to the material world. Certainly it had little 
in common with those ordinary abodes 


which stand so imminent upon the road 
that every passer-by can thrust his head, as 
it were, into the domestic circle. From these 
quiet windows the figures of passing travel¬ 
lers looked too remote and dim to disturb 
the sense of privacy. In its near retirement 
and accessible seclusion it was the very spot 
for the residence of a clergyman,—a man 
not estranged from human life, yet envel- 
10 oped in the midst of it with a veil woven of 
intermingled gloom and brightness. It was 
worthy to have been one of the time- 
honored parsonages of England in which, 
through many generations, a succession of 
holy occupants pass from youth to age, and 
bequeath each an inheritance of sanctity to 
pervade the house and hover over it as with 
an atmosphere. 

Nor, in truth, had the Old Manse ever 
20 been profaned by a lay occupant until that 
memorable summer afternoon when I en¬ 
tered it as my home. A priest had built it; 
a priest had succeeded to it; other priestly 
men from time to time had dwelt in it; and 
children born in its chambers had grown up 
to assume the priestly character. It was aw- 
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fill to reflect how many sermons must have 
been written there. The latest inhabitant 
alone—he by whose translation to Paradise 
the dwelling was left vacant—had penned 
nearly three thousand discourses, besides 
the better, if not the greater, number that 
gushed living from his lips. How often, no 
doubt, had he paced to and fro along the 
avenue, attuning his meditations to the 
sighs and gentle murmurs, and deep and 
solemn peals of the wind among the lofty 
tops of the trees! In that variety of natural 
utterances he could find something accord¬ 
ant with every passage of his sermon, were 
it of tenderness or reverential fear. The 
boughs over my head seemed shadowy with 
solemn thoughts as well as with rustling 
leaves. I took shame to myself for having 
been so long a writer of idle stories, and 
ventured to hope that wisdom would de¬ 
scend upon me with the falling leaves of 
the avenue, and that I should light upon an 
intellectual treasure in the Old Manse well 
worth those hoards of long-hidden gold 
which people seek for in moss-grown 
houses. Profound treatises of morality; a 
layman’s unprofessional and therefore un¬ 
prejudiced views of religion; histories (such 
as Bancroft might have written had he tak¬ 
en up his abode here as he once purposed) 
bright with picture, gleaming over a depth 
of philosophic thought,—these were the 
works that might fitly have flowed from 
such a retirement. In the humblest event I 
resolved at least to achieve a novel that 
should evolve some deep lesson and should 
possess physical substance enough to stand 
alone. 

In furtherance of my design, and as if to 
leave me no pretext for not fulfilling it, 
there was in the rear of the house the most 
delightful little nook of a study that ever 
afforded its snug seclusion to a scholar. It 
was here that Emerson wrote Nature; for 
he was then an inhabitant of the Manse, and 
used to watch the Assyrian dawn and Pa- 
phian stmset and moonrise from the sum¬ 
mit of our eastern hill. When I first saw the 
room its walls were blackened with the 
smoke of unnumbered years, and made still 
blacker by the grim prints of Puritan min¬ 
isters that hung around. These worthies 
looked strangely like bad angels, or at least 
like men who had wrestled so continually 
and so sternly with the devil that somewhat 


of his sooty fierceness had been imparted to 
their own visages. They had all vanished 
now; a cheerful coat of paint and golden- 
tinted paper-hangings lighted up the small 
apartment; while the shadow of a willow- 
tree that swept against the overhanging 
eaves attempered the cheery western sun¬ 
shine. In place of the grim prints there was 
the sweet and lovely head of one of Raph- 
10 ael’s Madonnas and two pleasant little 
pictures of the Lake of Como. The only 
other decorations were a purple vase of 
flowers, always fresh, and a bronze one con¬ 
taining graceful ferns. My books (few, and 
by no means choice; for they were chiefly 
such waifs as chance had thrown in my 
way) stood in order about the room, seldom 
to be disturbed. 

The study had three windows, set with 
20 little, old-fashioned panes of glass, each 
with a crack across it. The two on the west¬ 
ern side looked, or rather peeped, between 
the willow branches down into the orchard, 
with glimpses of the river through the trees. 
The third, facing northward, commanded a 
broader view of the river at a spot where its 
hitherto obscure waters gleam forth into the 
light of history. It was at this window that 
the clergyman who then dwelt in the Manse 
30 stood watching the outbreak of a long and 
deadly struggle between two nations; he 
saw the irregular array of his parishioners 
on the farther side of the river and the 
glittering line of the British on the hither 
bank. He awaited in an agony of suspense 
the rattle of the musketry. It came, and 
there needed but a gentle wind to sweep 
the battle smoke around this quiet house. 

Perhaps the reader, whom I cannot help 
40 considering as my guest in the Old Manse 
and entitled to all courtesy in the way of 
sight-showing,—perhaps he will choose to 
take a nearer view of the memorable spot. 
We stand now on the river’s brink. It may 
well be called the Concord, the river of 
peace and quietness; for it is certainly the 
most unexcitable and sluggish stream that 
ever loitered imperceptibly towards its eter¬ 
nity—^the sea. Positively, I had lived three 
50 weeks beside it before it grew quite clear 
to my perception which way the current 
flowed. It never has a vivacious aspect ex¬ 
cept when a northwestern breeze is vexing 
its surface on a sunsliiny day. From the in¬ 
curable indolence of its nature, the stream 
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is happily incapable of becoming the slave 
of human ingenuity, as is the fate of so 
many a wild, free mountain torrent. While 
all things else are compelled to subserve 
some useful purpose, it idles its sluggish 
life away in lazy liberty, without turning a 
solitary spindle or affording even water¬ 
power enough to grind the corn that grows 
upon its banks. The torpor of its movement 
allows it nowhere a bright, pebbly shore, 
nor so much as a narrow strip of glistening 
sand, in any part of its course. It slumbers 
between broad prairies, kissing the long 
meadow grass, and bathes the overhanging 
boughs of elder bushes and willows or the 
roots of elms and ash-trces and clumps of 
maples. Flags and rushes grow along its 
plashy shores the yellow water-lily spreads 
its broad, fiat leaves on the margin; and the 
fragrant white pond-lily abounds, generally 
selecting a position just so far from the 
river’s brink that it cannot be grasped save 
at the hazard of plunging in. 

It is a marvel whence this perfect flower 
derives its loveliness and perfume, spring¬ 
ing as it does from the black mud over 
which the river sleeps, and where lurk 
the slimy eel and speclded frog and the mud 
turtle, whom continual washing cannot 
cleanse. It is the very same black mud out 
of which the yellow lily sucks its obscene 
life and noisome odor. Thus we see, too, 
in the world that some persons assimilate 
only what is ugly and evil from the same 
moral circumstances which supply good 
and beautified results—the fragrance of ce¬ 
lestial flowers—to the daily life of others. 

The reader must not, from any testimony 
of mine, contract a dislike towards our 
slumberous stream. In the Hght of a calm 
and golden sunset it becomes lovely beyond 
expression; the more lovely for the quietude 
that so well accords with the hour, when 
even the wind, after blustering all day long, 
usually hushes itself to rest. Each tree and 
rock, and every blade of grass, is distinctly 
imaged, and, however unsightly in reality, 
assumes ideal beauty in the reflection. The 
minutest things of earth and the broad as¬ 
pect of the firmament are pictured equally 
without effort and with the same felicity of 
success. AU the sky glows downward at our 
feet; the rich clouds float through the un¬ 
ruffled bosom of the stream like heavenly 
thoughts through a peaceful heart. We will 


not, then, malign our river as gross and im¬ 
pure while it can glorify itself with so ade¬ 
quate a picture of the heaven that broods 
above it; or, if we remember its tawny hue 
and the muddiness of its bed, let it be a 
symbol that the earthliest human soul has an 
infinite spiritual capacity and may contain 
the better world within its depths. But, in¬ 
deed, the same lesson might be drawn out 
lo of any mud puddle in the streets of a city; 
and, being taught us everywhere, it must be 
true. 

Come, we have pursued a somewhat de¬ 
vious track in our walk to the battle¬ 
ground. Here we are, at the point where 
the river was crossed by the old bridge, the 
possession of which was the irmnediate ob¬ 
ject of the contest. On the hither side grow 
two or three elms, throwing a wide circum- 
20 fercnce of shade, but which must have been 
planted at some period within the three¬ 
score years and ten that have passed since 
the battle day. On the farther shore, over¬ 
hung by a clump of elder-bushes, we dis¬ 
cern the stone abutment of the bridge. 
Looking down into the river, I once discov¬ 
ered some heavy fragments of the timbers, 
all green with half a century’s growth of 
water-moss; for during that length of time 
30 the tramp of horses and human footsteps 
have ceased along this ancient highway. 
The stream has here about the breadth of 
twenty strokes of a swimmer’s arm,—a 
space not too wide when the bullets were 
whistling across. Old people who dwell 
hereabouts will point out the very spots on 
the western bank where our countrymen 
fell down and died; and on this side of the 
river an obelisk of granite has grown up 
40 from the soil that was fertilized with Brit¬ 
ish blood. The monument, not more than 
twenty feet in height, is such as it befitted 
the inhabitants of a village to erect in illus¬ 
tration of a matter of local interest rather 
than what was suitable to commemorate an 
epoch of national history. Still, by the 
fathers of the village this famous deed was 
done; and their descendants might right¬ 
fully claim the privilege of building a me- 
50 morial. 

A humbler token of the fight, yet a more 
interestiilg one than the granite obelisk, 
may be seen close imder the stone-wall 
which separates the battle-ground from 
the precincts of the parsonage. It is the 
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grave—marked by a smalb mossgrown 
fragment of stone at the head and another 
at the foot—the grave of two British sol¬ 
diers who were slain in the skirmish, and 
have ever since slept peacefully where 
Zechariah Brown and Thomas Davis bur¬ 
ied them. Soon was their warfare ended; a 
weary night march from Boston, a rattling 
volley of musketry across the river, and 
then these many years of rest. In the long 10 
procession of slain invaders who passed into 
eternity from the battle-fields of the revo¬ 
lution, these two nameless soldiers led the 
way. 

Lowell, the poet, as we were once stand¬ 
ing over this grave, told me a tradition in 
reference to one of the inhabitants below. 
The story has something deeply impressive, 
though its circumstances cannot altogether 
be reconciled with probability. A youth in 20 
the service of the clergyman happened to 
be chopping wood, that April morning, at 
the back door of the Manse, and when the 
noise of battle rang from side to side of the 
bridge he hastened across the intervening 
field to see what might be going forward. 

It is rather strange, by the way, that this 
lad should have been so diligently at work 
when the whole population of town and 
country were startled out of their custom- 30 
ary business by the advance of the British 
troops. Be that as it might, the tradition 
says that the lad now left his task and hur¬ 
ried to the battle-field with the axe still in 
his hand. The British had by this time re¬ 
treated, the Americans were in pursuit; and 
the late scene of strife was thus deserted 
by both parties. Two soldiers lay on the 
ground—one was a corpse; but, as the 
young New Englander drew nigh, the 40 
other Briton raised himself painfully upon 
his hands and knees and gave a ghastly 
stare into his face. The boy,—it must have 
been a nervous impulse, without purpose, 
without thought, and betokening a sensi¬ 
tive and impressible nature rather than a 
hardened one,—the boy uplifted his axe 
and dealt the wounded soldier a fierce and 
fatal blow upon the head. 

I could wish that the grave might be s® 
opened; for I would fain know whether 
either of the skeleton soldiers has the mark 
of an axe in his skull. The story comes 
home to me like truth. Oftentimes, as an 
intellectual and moral exercise, I have 


sought to follow that poor youth through 
his subsequent career, and observe how his 
soul was tortured by the blood stain, con¬ 
tracted as it had been before the long cus¬ 
tom of war had robbed human life of its 
sanctity, and while it still seemed murder¬ 
ous to slay a brother-man. This one cir¬ 
cumstance has borne more fruit for me 
than all that history tells us of the fight. 

Many strangers come in the summer 
time to view the battle-ground. For my 
own part, I have never found my imagina¬ 
tion much excited by this or any other scene 
of historic celebrity; nor would the placid 
margin of the river have lost any of its 
charm for me had men never fought and 
died there. There is a wilder interest in the 
tract of land—perhaps a hundred yards in 
breadth—wliich extends between the bat¬ 
tle-field and the northern face of our Old 
Manse, with its contiguous avenue and 
orchard. Here, in some unknown age, be¬ 
fore the white man came, stood an Indian 
village, convenient to the river, whence its 
inhabitants must have drawn so large a part 
of their subsistence. The site is identified 
by the spear and arrowheads, the chisels, 
and other implements of war, labor, and 
the chase, which the plough turns up from 
the soil. You see a splinter of stone, half 
hidden beneath a sod; it looks like nothing 
worthy of note; but, if you have faith 
enough to pick it up, behold a relic! Tho- 
reau, who has a strange faculty of finding 
what the Indians have left behind them, 
first set me on the search; and I afterwards 
enriched myself with some very perfect 
specimens, so rudely wrought that it 
seemed almost as if chance had fashioned 
them. Their great charm consists in this 
rudeness and in the individuality of each 
article, so different from the productions of 
civilized macliinery, which shapes every¬ 
thing on one pattern. There is exquisite 
delight, too, in picking up for one’s self an 
arrowhead that was dropped centuries ago 
and has never been handled since, and 
which we thus receive directly from the 
hand of the red hunter, who purposed to 
shoot it at his game or at an enemy. Such 
an incident builds up again the Indian vil¬ 
lage and its encircling forest, and recalls to 
life the painted chiefs and warriors, the 
squaws at their household toil, and the chil¬ 
dren sporting among the wigwams, while 
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the little wind-rocked pappoose swings 
from the branch of the tree. It can hardly 
be told whether it is a joy or a pain, after 
such a momentary vision, to gaze around 
in the broad daylight of reality and see 
stone fences, white houses, potato fields, 
and men doggedly hoeing in their shirt¬ 
sleeves and homespun pantaloons. But this 
is nonsense. The Old Manse is better than 
a thousand wigwams. 10 

The Old Manse! We had almost forgot¬ 
ten it, but will return thither through the 
orchard. This was set out by the last clergy¬ 
man, in the decline of his life, when the 
neighbors laughed at the hoary-headed man 
for planting trees from which he could have 
no prospect of gathering fruit. Even had 
that been the case, there was only so much 
the better motive for planting them, in the 
pure and unselfish hope of benefiting his 20 
successors,—an end so seldom achieved by 
more ambitious efforts. But the old minis¬ 
ter, before reaching his patriarchal age of 
ninety, ate the apples from this orchard 
during many years, and added silver and 
gold to his annual stipend by disposing of 
the superfluity. It is pleasant to think of 
him walking among the trees in the quiet 
afternoons of early autumn and picking up 
here and there a windfall, while he observes 30 
how heavily the branches are weighed 
down, and computes the number of empty 
flour barrels that will be filled by their bur¬ 
den. He loved each tree, doubtless, as if it 
had been his own child. An orchard has 
a relation to mankind, and readily connects 
itself with matters of the heart. The trees 
possess a domestic character; they have 
lost the wild nature of their forest kindred, 
and have grown humanized by receiving 40 
the care of man as well as by contributing 
to his wants. There is so much individual¬ 
ity of character, too, among apple-trees 
that it gives them an additional claim to be 
the objects of human interest. One is harsh 
and crabbed in its manifestations; another 
gives us fruit as mild as charity. One is 
chiurlish and illiberal, evidently grudging 
the few apples that it bears; another ex¬ 
hausts itself in free-hearted benevolence. 50 
The variety of grotesque shapes into which 
apple-trees contort themselves has its effect 
on those who get acquainted with them: 
they stretch out their crooked branches, 
and take such hold of the imagination that 


we remember them as humorists and odd¬ 
fellows. And what is more melancholy than 
the old apple-trees that linger about the 
spot where once stood a homestead, but 
where there is now only a ruined chimney 
rising out of a grassy and weed-grown 
cellar? They offer their fruit to every way¬ 
farer,—apples that are bitter sweet with 
the moral of Time’s vicissitude. 

I have met with no other such pleasant 
trouble in the world as that of finding 
myself, with only the two or three mouths 
which it was my privilege to feed, the sole 
inheritor of the old clergyman’s wealth of 
fruits. Throughout the summer there were 
cherries and currants; and then came 
autumn, with his immense burden of ap¬ 
ples, dropping them continually from his 
overladen shoulders as he trudged along. 
In the stillest afternoon, if I listened, the 
thump of a great apple was audible, falling 
without a breath of wind, from the mere 
necessity of perfect ripeness. And, besides, 
there were pear-trees, that flung down 
bushels upon bushels of heavy pears; and 
peach-trees, which, in a good year, tor¬ 
mented me with peaches, neither to be 
eaten nor kept, nor, without labor and per¬ 
plexity, to be given away. The idea of an 
infinite generosity and exhaustless bounty 
on the part of our Mother Nature was well 
worth obtaining through such cares as 
these. That feeling can be enjoyed in per¬ 
fection only by the natives of summer 
islands, where the bread-fruit, the cocoa, 
the palm, and the orange grow sponta¬ 
neously and hold forth the ever-ready meal; 
but likewise almost as well by a man long 
habituated to city life, who plunges into 
such a solitude as that of the Old Manse, 
where he plucks the fruit of trees that he 
did not plant, and which therefore, to my 
heterodox taste, bear the closest resem¬ 
blance to those that grew in Eden. It has 
been an apothegm these five thousand 
years, that toil sweetens the bread it earns. 
For my part (speaking from hard experi¬ 
ence, acquired while belaboring the rugged 
furrows of Brook Farm), I relish best the 
free gifts of Providence. 

Not that it can be disputed that the light 
toil requisite to cultivate a moderately- 
sized garden imparts such zest to kitchen 
vegetables as is never found in those of the 
market gardener. Childless men, if they 
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would Know something of the bliss of 
paternity, should plant a seed,—be it 
squash, bean, Indian com, or perhaps a 
mere flower or worthless weed,—should 
plant it with their own hands, and nurse it 
from infancy to maturity altogether by 
their own care. If there be not too many of 
them, each individual plant becomes an 
object of separate interest. My garden, that 
skirted the avenue of the Manse, was of 
precisely the right extent. An hour or two 
of morning labor was all that it required. 
But I used to visit and revisit it a dozen 
times a day, and stand in deep contempla¬ 
tion over my vegetable progeny with a love 
that nobody could share or conceive of who 
had never taken part in the process of crea¬ 
tion. It was one of the most bewitching 
sights in the world to observe a hill of beans 
thrusting aside the soil, or a row of early 
peas just peeping forth sufficiently to trace 
a line of delicate green. Later in the season 
the humming-birds were attracted by the 
blossoms of a peculiar variety of bean; and 
they were a joy to me, those little spiritual 
visitants, for deigning to sip airy food out 
of my nectar cups. Multitudes of bees used 
to bury themselves in the yellow blossoms 
of the summer squashes. This, too, was a 
deep satisfaction; although when they had 
laden themselves with sweets they flew 
away to some unknown hive, which would 
give back nothing in requital of what my 
garden had contributed. But I was glad 
thus to fling a benefaction upon the passing 
breeze with the certainty that somebody 
must profit by it, and that there would be a 
little more honey in the world to allay the 
sourness and bitterness which mankind is 
always complaining of. Yes, indeed; my 
life was the sweeter for that honey. 

Speaking of summer squashes, I must 
say a word of their beautiful and varied 
forms. They presented an endless diversity 
of urns and vases, shallow or deep, scal¬ 
loped or plain, moulded in patterns which a 
sculptor would do well to copy, since Art 
has never invented anything more graceful. 
A hundred squashes in the garden were 
worthy, in my eyes at least, of being ren¬ 
dered indestructible in marble. If ever 
Providence (but I know it never will) 
should assign me a superfluity of gold, part 
of it shall be expended for a service of plate, 
or most delicate porcelain, to be wrought 


into the shapes of summer squashes gath¬ 
ered from vines which I will plant with my 
own hands. As dishes for containing vege¬ 
tables they would be peculiarly appropriate. 

But not merely the squeamish love of the 
beautiful was gratified by my toil in the 
kitchen garden. There was a hearty enjoy¬ 
ment, likewise, in observing the growth of 
the crook-necked winter squashes, from the 
10 first little bulb, with the withered blossom 
adhering to it, until they lay strewn upon 
the soil, big, round fellows, hiding their 
heads beneath the leaves, but turning up 
their great yellow rotundities to the noon¬ 
tide sun. Gazing at them, I felt that by my 
agency something worth living for had been 
done. A new substance was born into the 
world. They were real and tangible exist¬ 
ences, which the mind could seize hold of 
20 and rejoice in. A cabbage, too,—especially 
the early Dutch cabbage, which swells to a 
monstrous circumference, until its ambi¬ 
tious heart often bursts asunder,—is a 
matter to be proud of when we can claim a 
share with the earth and sky in producing 
it. But, after all, the hugest pleasure is re¬ 
served until these vegetable children of ours 
are smoking on the table, and we, like 
Saturn, make a meal of them. 

30 What with the river, the battle-field, the 
orchard and the garden, the reader begins 
to despair of finding his way back into the 
Old Manse. But in agreeable weather it is 
the truest hospitality to keep him out-of- 
doors. I never grew quite acquainted with 
my habitation till a long spell of sulky rain 
had confined me beneath its roof. There 
could not be a more sombre aspect of 
external nature than as then seen from the 
40 windows of my study. The great willow- 
tree had caught and retained among its 
leaves a whole cataract of water, to be 
shaken down at intervals by the frequent 
gusts of wind. All day long, and for a week 
together, the rain was drip-drip-dripping 
and splash-splash-splashing from the eaves, 
and bubbling and foaming into the tubs 
beneath the spouts. The old, impainted 
shingles of the house and out-buildings 
50 were black with moisture; and the mosses of 
ancient growth upon the walls looked green 
and fresh, as if they were the newest things 
and afterthought of Time. The usually 
mirrored surface of the river was blurred 
by an infinity of raindrops; the whole land- 
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scape had a completely water-soaked ap- 
pearance^ conveying the impression that 
the earth was wet through like a sponge; 
while the summit of a wooded hillj, about a 
mile distant, was enveloped in a dense 
mist, where the demon of the tempest 
seemed to have his abiding-place and to 
be plotting still direr inclemencies. 

Nature has no kindness, no hospitality, 
during a rain. In the fiercest heat of sunny 
days she retains a secret mercy, and wel¬ 
comes the wayfarer to shady nooks of the 
woods whither the sun cannot penetrate; 
but she provides no shelter against her 
storms. It makes us shiver to think of those 
deep, umbrageous recesses, those over¬ 
shadowing banks, where we found such 
enjoyment during the sultry afternoons. 
Not a twig of foliage there but would dash 
a little shower into our faces. Looking re¬ 
proachfully towards the impenetrable sky,— 
if sky there be above that dismal uniformity 
of cloud,—we are apt to murmur against 
the whole system of the universe, since it 
involves the extinction of so many summer 
days in so short a life by the hissing and 
spluttering rain. In such spells of weather— 
and it is to be supposed such weather came 
—Eve’s bower in Paradise must have been 
but a cheerless and aguish kind of shelter, 
nowise comparable to the old parsonage, 
which had resources of its own to beguile 
the week’s imprisonment. The idea of 
sleeping on a couch of wet roses! 

Happy the man who in a rainy day can 
betake himself to a huge garret, stored, 
like that of the Manse, with lumber that 
each generation has left behind it from a 
period before the revolution. Our garret 
was an arched hall, dimly illuminated 
through small and dusty windows; it was 
but a twilight at the best; and there were 
nooks, or rather caverns, of deep obscurity, 
the secrets of which I never learned, being 
too reverent of their dust and cobwebs. 
The beams and rafters, roughly hewn and 
with strips of bark still on them, and the 
rude masonry of the chimneys, made the 
garret look wild and uncivilized,—an aspect 
unlike what was seen elsewhere in the quiet 
and decorous old house. But on one side 
there was a little whitewashed apartment 
which bore the traditionary title of the 
Saint’s Chamber, because holy men in 
their youth had slept and studied and 


prayed there. With its elevated retirement, 
its one window, its small fireplace, and its 
closet, convenient for an oratory, it was 
the very spot where a young man might 
inspire himself with solemn enthusiasm 
and cherish saintly dreams. The occu¬ 
pants, at various epochs, had left brief rec¬ 
ords and ejaculations inscribed upon the 
walls. There, too, hung a tattered and 
10 shrivelled roll of canvas, which on inspec¬ 
tion proved to be the forcibly wrought pic¬ 
ture of a clergyman, in wig, band, and gown, 
holding a Bible in his hand. As I turned his 
face towards the light he eyed me with an 
air of authority such as men of his profes¬ 
sion seldom assume in our days. The orig¬ 
inal had been pastor of the parish more 
than a century ago, a friend of Whitefield, 
and almost his equal in fervid eloquence. 
20 I bowed before the effigy of the dignified 
divine, and felt as if I had now met face 
to face with th^ ghost by whom, as there 
was reason to apprehend, the Manse was 
haunted. 

Houses of any antiquity in New England 
are so invariably possessed with spirits that 
the matter seems hardly worth alluding to. 
Our ghost used to heave deep sighs in a 
particular corner of the parlor, and somer 
30 times rustled paper, as if he were turning 
over a sermon in the long upper entry,— 
where nevertheless he was invisible in spite 
of the bright moonshine that fell through 
the eastern window. Not improbably he 
wished me to edit and publish a selection 
from a chest full of manuscript discourses 
that stood in the garret. Once, while Hil¬ 
lard and other friends sat talking with us in 
the twilight, there came a rustling noise as 
40 of a minister’s silk gown, sweeping through 
the very midst of the company so closely as 
almost to brush against the chairs. Still 
there was nothing visible. A yet stl-anger 
business was that of a ghostly servant- 
maid, who used to be heard in the kitchen 
at deepest midnight grinding coffee, cook¬ 
ing, ironing,—performing, in short, all 
kinds of domestic labor,—although no 
traces of anything accomplished could be 
50 detected the next morning. Some neglected 
duty of her servitude—some ill-starched 
ministerial band—disturbed the poor dam¬ 
sel in her grave and kept her at work 
without any wages. 

But to return from this digression. A 
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part of my predecessor’s library was stored 
in the garret,—no unfit receptacle indeed 
for such dreary trash as comprised the 
greater number of volumes. The old books 
would have been worth nothing at an auc¬ 
tion. In this venerable garret, however, 
they possessed an interest, quite apart from 
their literary value, as heirlooms, many of 
which had been transmitted down through 
a series of consecrated hands from the days lo 
of the mighty Puritan divines. Autographs 
of famous names were to be seen in faded 
ink on some of their fly-leaves; and there 
were marginal observations or interpolated 
pages closely covered with manuscript in 
illegible shorthand, perhaps concealing 
matter of profound truth and wisdom. The 
world will never be the better for it. A few 
of tlie books were Latin folios, written by 
Catholic authors; others demolished Papis- 20 
try, as with a sledge-hammer, in plain 
English. A dissertation on the book of Job 
—which only Job himself could have had 
patience to read—fllled at least a score of 
small, thickset quartos, at the rate of two 
or three volumes to a chapter. Then there 
was a vast folio body of divinity—too 
corpulent a body, it might be feared, to 
comprehend the spiritual element of reli¬ 
gion. Volumes of this form dated back two 30 
hundred years or more, and were generally 
bound in black leather, exhibiting pre¬ 
cisely such an appearance as we should 
attribute to books of enchantment. Others 
equally antique were of a size proper to be 
carried in the large waistcoat pockets of 
old times,—diminutive, but as black as 
their bulkier brethren, and abundantly in¬ 
terfused with Greek and Latin quotations. 
These little old volumes impressed me as if 40 
they had been intended for very large ones, 
but had been unfortimately blighted at an 
early stage of their growth. 

The rain pattered upon the roof and the 
sky gloomed through the dusty garret win¬ 
dows, while I burrowed among these ven¬ 
erable books in search of any living thought 
which should burn like a coal of fire, or 
glow like an inextinguishable gem, beneath 
the dead trumpery that had long hidden it. 50 
But I found no such treasure; all was dead 
alike; and I could not but muse deeply and 
wonderingly upon the humiliating fact that 
the works of man’s intellect decay like those 
of his hands. Thought grows mouldy. 
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What was good and nourishing food for 
the spirits of one generation affords no sus¬ 
tenance for the next. Books of religion, 
however, cannot be considered a fair test 
of the enduring and vivacious properties of 
human thought, because such books so sel¬ 
dom really touch upon their ostensible 
subject, and have, therefore, so little busi¬ 
ness to be written at all. So long as an un¬ 
lettered soul can attain to saving grace, 
there would seem to be no deadly error in 
holding theological libraries to be accumu¬ 
lations of, for the most part, stupendous 
impertinence. 

Many of the books had accrued in the 
latter years of the last clergyman’s lifetime. 
These threatened to be of even less interest 
than the elder works, a century hence, to 
any curious inquirer who should then rum¬ 
mage them as I was doing now. Volumes 
of the Liberal Preacher and Christian 
Examiner^ occasional sermons, contro¬ 
versial pamphlets, tracts, and other produc¬ 
tions of a like fugitive nature took the place 
of the thick and heavy volumes of past 
time. In a physical point of view there was 
much the same difference as between a 
feather and a lump of lead; but, intellec¬ 
tually regarded, the specific gravity of old 
and new was about upon a par. Both 
also were alike frigid. The elder books, 
nevertheless, seemed to have been ear¬ 
nestly written, and might be conceived to 
have possessed warmth at some former 
period; although, with the lapse of time, 
the heated masses had cooled down even to 
the freezing-point. The frigidity of the 
modern productions, on the other hand, 
was characteristic and inherent, and evi¬ 
dently had little to do with the writer’s 
qualities of mind and heart. In fine, of this 
whole dusty heap of literature I tossed aside 
all the sacred part, and felt myself none the 
less a Christian for eschewing it. There ap¬ 
peared no hope of either mounting to the 
better world on a Gothic staircase of an¬ 
cient folios or of flying thither on the wings 
of a modem tract. 

Nothing, strange to say, retained any sap 
except what had been written for the pass¬ 
ing day and year without the remotest pre¬ 
tension or idea of permanence. There were 
a few old newspapers, and still older alma¬ 
nacs, which reproduced to my mental eye 
the epochs when they had issued from the 
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press with a distinctness that was alto¬ 
gether unaccountable. It was as if I had 
found bits of magic looking-glass among 
the books, with the images of a vanished 
century in them. I turned my eyes towards 
the tattered picture above mentioned, and 
asked of the austere divine wherefore it was 
that he and his brethren, after the most 
painful rummaging and groping into their 
minds, had been able to produce nothing 
half so real as these newspaper scribblers 
and almanac makers had thrown off in the 
effervescence of a moment. The portrait 
responded not; so I sought an answer for 
myself. It is the age itself that writes news¬ 
papers and almanacs, which, therefore, 
have a distinct purpose and meaning at the 
time, and a kind of intelligible truth for all 
times; whereas most other works—being 
written by men who, in the very act, set 
themselves apart from their age—are likely 
to possess little significance when new, and 
none at all when old. Genius, indeed, melts 
many ages into one, and thus effects some¬ 
thing permanent, yet still with a similarity 
of office to that of the more ephemeral 
writer. A work of genius is but the news¬ 
paper of a century, or perchance of a hun¬ 
dred centuries. 

Lightly as I have spoken of these old 
books, there yet lingers with me a supersti¬ 
tious reverence for literature of all kinds. A 
bound volume has a charm in my eyes simi¬ 
lar to what scraps of manuscript possess 
for the good Mussulman. He imagines that 
those wind-wafted records are perhaps hal¬ 
lowed by some sacred verse; and I, that 
every new book or antique one may contain 
the ‘open sesame,’—the spell to disclose 
treasures hidden in some unsuspected cave 
of Truth. Thus it was not without sadness 
that I turned away from the library of the 
Old Manse. 

Blessed was the sunshine when it came 
again at the close of another stormy day, 
beaming from the edge of the western 
horizon; while the massive firmament of 
clouds threw down all the gloom it could, 
but served only to kindle the golden light 
into a more brilliant glow by the strongly 
contrasted shadows. Heaven smiled at the 
earth, so long unseen, from beneath its 
heavy eyelid. To-morrow for the hill-tops 
and tihe wood-paths. 

Or it might be that Ellery Charming came 


up the avenue to join me in a fibhing excur¬ 
sion on the river. Strange and happy times 
were those when we cast aside all irksome 
forms and strait-laced habitudes, and de¬ 
livered ourselves up to the free air, to live 
like the Indians or any less conventional 
race during one bright semicircle of the 
sun. Rowing our boat against the current, 
between wide meadows, we turned aside 
10 into the Assabeth. A more lovely stream 
than this, for a mile above its junction with 
the Concord, has never flowed on earth,— 
nowhere, indeed, except to lave the interior 
regions of a poet’s imagination. It is shel¬ 
tered from the breeze by woods and a hill¬ 
side; so that elsewhere there might be a 
hurricane, and here scarcely a ripple across 
the shaded water. The current lingers along 
so gently that the mere force of the boat- 
20 man’s will seems sufficient to propel his 
craft against it. It comes flowing softly 
through the midmost privacy and deepest 
heart of a wood which whispers it to be 
quiet; while the stream whispers back 
again from its sedgy borders, as if river and 
wood were hushing one another to sleep. 
Yes; the river sleeps along its course and 
dreams of the sky and of the clustering 
foliage, amid which fall showers of broken 
30 sunlight, imparting specks of vivid cheer¬ 
fulness, in contrast with the quiet depth of 
the prevailing tint. Of all this scene, the 
slumbering river has a dream picture in its 
bosom. Which, after all, was the most 
real—the picture, or the original?—the ob¬ 
jects palpable to our grosser senses, or 
their apotheosis in the stream beneath? 
Surely the disembodied images stand in 
closer relation to the soul. But both the 
40 original and the reflection had here an ideal 
charm; and, had it been a thought more 
wild, I could have fancied that this river had 
strayed forth out of the rich scenery of my 
companion’s inner world; only the vegeta¬ 
tion along its banks should then have had 
an Oriental character. 

Gentle and unobtrusive as the river is, 
yet the tranquil woods seem hardly satis¬ 
fied to allow its passage. The trees are 
50 rooted on the very verge of the water, and 
dip their pendent branches into it. At one 
spot there is a lofty bank, on the slope of 
which grow some hemlocks, declining 
across the stream with outstretched arms*, 
as if resolute to take the plunge. In other 
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places the banks are almost on a level with 
the water; so that the quiet congregation of 
trees set their feet in the flood, and are 
fringed with foliage down to the surface. 
Cardinal flowers kindle their spiral flames 
and illuminate the dark nooks among the 
shrubbery. The pond-lily grows abun¬ 
dantly along the margin—that delicious 
flower, which, as Thoreau tells me, opens 
its virgin bosom to the first sunlight and 
perfects its being through the magic of that 
genial kiss. He has beheld beds of them 
unfolding in due succession as the sunrise 
stole gradually from flower to flower—a 
sight not to be hoped for unless when a 
poet adjusts his inward eye to a proper 
focus with the outward organ. Grape-vines 
here and there twine themselves aroimd 
shrub and tree and hang their clusters over 
the water within reach of the boatman’s 
hand. Oftentimes they unite two trees of 
alien race in an inextricable twine, marry¬ 
ing the hemlock and the maple against 
their will, and enriching them with a purple 
offspring of which neither is the parent. 
One of these ambitious parasites has 
climbed into the upper branches of a tall, 
white pine, and is still ascending from 
bough to bough, unsatisfied till it shall 
crown the tree’s airy summit with a wreath 
of its broad foliage and a cluster of its 
grapes. 

The winding course of the stream con¬ 
tinually shut out the scene behind us, and 
revealed as calm and lovely a one before. 
We glided from depth to depth, and 
breathed new seclusion at every turn. The 
shy kingfisher flew from the withered 
branch close at hand to another at a dis¬ 
tance, uttering a shrill cry of anger or 
alarm. Ducks that had been floating there 
since the preceding eve were startled at our 
approach, and skimmed along the glassy 
river, breaking its dark surface with a 
bright streak. The pickerel leaped from 
among the lily-pads. The turtle, sunning 
itself upon a rock or at the root of a tree, 
slid suddenly into the water with a pltmge. 
The painted Indian who paddled his canoe 
along the Assabeth three hundred years 
ago could hardly have seen a vdlder gentle¬ 
ness displayed upon its banks and re¬ 
flected in its bosom than we did. Nor could 
the same Indian have prepared his noon¬ 
tide meal with more simplicity. We drew 


up our skiff at some point where the over¬ 
arching shade formed a natural bower, and 
there kindled a fire with the pine cones and 
decayed branches that lay strewn plenti¬ 
fully around. Soon the smoke ascended 
among the trees, impregnated with a savory 
incense, not heavy, dull, and surfeiting, 
like the steam of cookery within doors, but 
sprightly and piquant. The smell of our 
10 feast was akin to the woodland odors with 
which it mingled: there was no sacrilege 
committed by our intrusion there: the 
sacred solitude was hospitable, and granted 
us free leave to cook and eat in the recess 
that was at once our kitchen and banquet¬ 
ing hall. It is strange what humble offices 
may be performed in a beautiful scene 
without destroying its poetry. Our fire, 
red gleaming among the trees, and we be- 
20 side it, busied with culinary rites and 
spreading out our meal on a mossgrown 
log, all seemed in unison with the river 
gliding by and the foliage rustling over us. 
And, what was strangest, neither did our 
mirth seem to disturb the propriety of 
the solemn woods; although the hobgoblins 
of the old wilderness and the will-of-the- 
wisps that glimmered in the marshy places 
might have come trooping to share our 
30 table-talk, and have added their shrill 
laughter to our merriment. It was the very 
spot in which to utter the extremest non¬ 
sense or the profoundest wisdom, or that 
ethereal product of the mind which par¬ 
takes of both, and may become one or the 
other, in correspondence with the faith and 
insight of the auditor. 

So amid sunshine and shadow, rustling 
leaves and sighing waters, up gushed our 
40 talk like the babble of a fountain. The 
evanescent spray was Ellery’s; and his, too, 
the lumps of golden thought that lay glim¬ 
mering in the fountain’s bed and bright¬ 
ened both our faces by the reflection. 
Could he have drawn out that virgin gold 
and stamped it with the mint mark that 
alone gives currency, the world might 
have had the profit, and he the fame. My 
mind was the richer merely by the knowl- 
50 edge that it was there. But the chief profit 
of those wild days to him and me, lay, not 
in any definite idea, not in any angular or 
rounded truth, which we dug out of the 
shapeless mass of problematical stuff, but 
in tile freedom which we thereby won from 
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all custom and conventionalism and fetter¬ 
ing influences of man on man. We were so 
free to-day that it was impossible to be 
slaves again to-morrow. When we crossed 
the threshold of the house or trod the 
thronged pavements of a city, still the 
leaves of the trees that overhang the Assa- 
beth were whispering to us, ‘Be free! be 
free!’ Therefore along that shady river- 
bank there are spots, marked with a heap of 
ashes and half-consumed brands, only less 
sacred in my remembrance than the hearth 
of a household fire. 

And yet how sweet, as we floated home¬ 
ward adown the golden river at sunset,— 
how sweet was it to return within the sys¬ 
tem of human society, not as to a dungeon 
and a chain, but as to a stately edifice, 
whence we could go forth at will into state¬ 
lier simplicity! How gently, too, did the 
sight of the Old Manse, best seen from 
the river, overshadowed with its willow 
and all environed about with the foliage of 
its orchard and avenue,—how gently did 
its gray, homely aspect rebuke the specula¬ 
tive extravagances of the day! It had grown 
sacred in connection with the artificial life 
against which we inveighed; it had been a 
home for many years in spite of all; it was 
my home too; and, with these thoughts, it 
seemed to me that all the artifice and con- 
ventionahsm of life was but an impalpable 
thinness upon its surface, and that the 
depth below was none the worse for it. 
Once, as we turned our boat to the bank, 
there was a cloud, in the shape of an im¬ 
mensely gigantic figure of a hound, couched 
above the house, as if keeping guard over 
it. Gazing at this symbol, I prayed that the 
upper influences might long protect the 
institutions that had grown out of the heart 
of mankind. 

If ever my readers should decide to give 
up civilized life, cities, houses, and what- 
evei> moral or material enormities in addi¬ 
tion to these the perverted ingenuity of our 
race has contrived, let it be in the early 
autumn. Then Nature will love him better 
than at any other season, and will take him 
to her bosom with a more motherly tender¬ 
ness. I could scarcely endure the roof of 
the old house above me in those first 
autumnal days. How early in the summer, 
too, the prophecy of autumn comes! Earlier 
in some years than in others; sometimes 


even in the first weeks of July. There is no 
other feeling like what is caused by this 
faint, doubtful, yet real perception—if it be 
not rather a foreboding—of the year’s de¬ 
cay, so blessedly sweet and sad in the same 
breath. 

Did I say that there was no feeling like 
it? Ah, but there is a half-acknowledged 
melancholy like to this when we stand in 
10 the perfected vigor of our life and feel that 
Time has now given us all his flowers, and 
that the next work of his never idle fingers 
must be to steal them one by one away. 

I have forgotten whether the song of the 
cricket be not as early a token of autumn’s 
approach as any other,—that song which 
may be called an audible stillness; for 
though very loud and heard afar, yet the 
mind does not take note of it as a sound, 
20 so completely is its individual existence 
merged among the accompanying charac¬ 
teristics of the season. Alas for the pleasant 
summer time! In August the grass is still 
verdant on the hills and in the valleys; the 
foliage of the trees is as dense as ever, and 
as green; the flowers gleam forth in richer 
abundance along the margin of the river, 
and by the stone walls, and deep among the 
woods; the days, too, arc as fervid now as 
30 they were a month ago; and yet in every 
breath of wind and in every beam of sun¬ 
shine we hear the whispered farewell and 
behold the parting smile of a dear friend. 
There is a coolness amid all the heat, 
a mildness in the blazing noon. Not a breeze 
can stir but it thrills us with the breath of 
autumn. A pensive glory is seen in the far 
golden gleams, among the shadows of the 
trees. The flowers—even the brightest of 
them, and they are the most gorgeous of 
the year—have this gentle sadness wedded 
to their pomp, and typify the character of 
the delicious time each within itself. The 
brilliant cardinal flower has never seemed 
gay to me. 

Still later in the season Nature’s tender¬ 
ness waxes stronger. It is impossible not to 
be fond of our mother now; for she is so 
fond of us! At other periods she does not 
make this impression on me, or only at rare 
intervals; but in those genial days of 
autumn, when she has perfected her har¬ 
vests and accomplished every needful 
thing that was given her to do, then she 
overflows with a blessed superfluity of 
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love. She has leisure to caress her children 
now. It is good to be alive at such times. 
Thank Heaven for breath—yes, for mere 
breath—when it is made up of a heavenly 
breeze like this! It comes with a real kiss 
upon our cheeks; it would linger fondly 
around us if it might; but, since it must be 
gone, it embraces us with its whole kindly 
heart and passes onward to embrace like¬ 
wise the next thing that it meets. A blessing lo 
is flung abroad and scattered far and wide 
over the earth, to be gathered up by all 
who choose. I recline upon the still un¬ 
withered grass and whisper to myself, ‘O 
perfect day! O beautiful world! O benefi¬ 
cent God!’ And it is the promise of a 
blessed eternity; for our Creator would 
never have made such lovely days and 
have given us the deep hearts to enjoy 
them, above and beyond all thought, unless 20 
we were meant to be immortal. Tliis sun¬ 
shine is the golden pledge thereof. It beams 
through the gates of paradise and shows us 
glimpses far inward. 

By and by, in a little time, the outward 
world puts on a drear austerity. On some 
October morning there is a heavy hoar¬ 
frost on the grass and along the tops of the 
fences; and at sunrise the leaves fall from 
the trees of our avenue without a breath of 30 
wind, quietly descending by their ovm 
weight. All summer long they have mur¬ 
mured like the noise of waters; they have 
roared loudly while the branches were 
wrestling with the thunder gust; they have 
made music both glad and solemn; they 
have attimed my thoughts by their quiet 
sound as I paced to and fro beneath the 
arch of intermingling boughs. Now they 
can only rustle under my feet. Henceforth 40 
the gray parsonage begins to assume a 
larger importance, and draws to its fire¬ 
side,—for the abomination of the air-tight 
stove is reserved till wintry weather,— 
draws closer and closer to its fireside the 
vagrant impulses that had gone wandering 
about through the summer. 

When summer was dead and buried the 
Old Manse became as lonely as a hermit¬ 
age. Not that ever—in my time at least—it 50 
had been thronged with company; but, at 
no rare intervals, we welcomed some friend 
out of the dusty glare and tumult of the 
world, and rejoiced to share with him the 
transparent obscurity that was floating over 
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us. In one respect our precincts were like 
the Enchanted Ground through which the 
pilgrim travelled on his way to the Celes¬ 
tial City! The guests, each and all, felt a 
slumberous influence upon them; they fell 
asleep in chairs, or took a more deliberate 
siesta on the sofa, or were seen stretched 
among the shadows of the orchard, looking 
up dreamily through the boughs. They 
could not have paid a more acceptable com¬ 
pliment to my abode, nor to my own quali¬ 
ties as a host. I held it as a proof that they 
left their cares behind them as they passed 
between the stone gate-posts at the en¬ 
trance of our avenue, and that tlie so 
powerful opiate was the abundance of peace 
and quiet within and all around us. Others 
could give them pleasure and amusement 
or instruction—these could be picked up 
anywhere; but it was for me to give them 
rest—rest in a life of trouble. What better 
could be done for those weary and world- 
worn spirits?—for him whose career of 
perpetual action was impeded and harassed 
by the rarest of his powers and the richest 
of his acquirements?—for another who had 
thrown his ardent heart from earliest youth 
into the strife of politics, and now, per¬ 
chance, began to suspect that one lifetime 
is too brief for the accomplishment of any 
lofty aim?—for her on whose feminine 
nature had been imposed the heavy gift of 
intellectual power, such as a strong man 
might have staggered under, and with it 
the necessity to act upon the world?—in a 
word, not to multiply instances, what bet¬ 
ter could be done for anybody who came 
within our magic circle than to throw the 
spell of a tranquil spirit over him? And 
when it had wrought its full effect, then 
we dismissed him, with but misty reminis¬ 
cences, as if he had been dreaming of us. 

Were I to adopt a pet idea, as so many 
people do, and fondle it in my embraces to 
the exclusion of all others, it would be, 
that the great want which mankind labors 
under at this present period is sleep. The 
world should recline its vast head on the 
first convenient pillow and take an age-long 
nap. It has gone distracted through a mor¬ 
bid activity, and, while preternaturally 
wide-awake, is nevertheless tormented by 
visions that seem real to it now, but would 
assume their true aspect and character were 
all things once set right by an interval of 
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sound repose. This is the only method of 
getting rid of old delusions and avoiding 
new ones; of regenerating our race, so that 
it might in due time awake as an infant out 
of dewy slumber; of restoring to us the 
simple perception of what is right, and the 
single-hearted desire to achieve it, both of 
which have long been lost in consequence 
of this weary activity of brain and torpor 
or passion of the heart that now afflict the 
universe. Stimulants, the only mode of 
treatment hitherto attempted, cannot quell 
the disease; they do but heighten the 
delirium. 

Let not the above paragraph ever be 
quoted against the author; for, though 
tinctured with its modicum of truth, it is 
the result and expression of what he knew, 
while he was writing, to be but a distorted 
survey of the state and prospects of man¬ 
kind. There were circumstances around me 
which made it difficult to view the world 
precisely as it exists; for, severe and sober 
as was the Old Manse, it was necessary to 
go but a little way beyond its threshold 
before meeting with stranger moral shapes 
of men than might have been encountered 
elsewhere in a circuit of a thousand miles. 

These hobgoblins of flesh and blood were 
attracted thither by the widespreading in¬ 
fluence of a great original thinker, who had 
his earthly abode at the opposite extremity 
of our village. His mind acted upon other 
minds of a certain constitution with won¬ 
derful magnetism, and drew many men 
upon long pilgrimages to speak with him 
face to face. Young visionaries—to whom 
just so much of insight had been imparted 
as to make life all a labyrinth around them— 
came to seek the clew that should guide 
them out of their self-involved bewilder¬ 
ment. Gray-headed theorists—^whose sys¬ 
tems, at first air, had finally imprisoned 
them in an iron frame-work—^travelled 
painfully to his door, not to ask deliver¬ 
ance, but to invite the free spirit into their 
own thraldom. People that had lighted on a 
new thought, or a thought that they fancied 
new, came to Emerson, as the finder of 
a glittering gem hastens to a lapidary, to 
ascertain its quality and value. Uncertain, 
troubled, earnest wanderers through the 
midnight of the moral world beheld his 
intellectual fire as a beacon burning on a 
hill-top, and, climbing the difficult ascent, 


looked forth into the surroimding obscu¬ 
rity more hopefully than hitherto. The 
light revealed objects unseen before,— 
mountains, gleaming lakes, glimpses of a 
creation among the chaos; but also, as was 
imavoidable, it attracted bats and owls and 
the whole host of night birds, which flapped 
their dusky wings against the gazer’s eyes, 
and sometimes were mistaken for fowls 
10 of angelic feather. Such delusions always 
hover nigh whenever a beacon fire of truth 
is kindled. 

For myself, there had been epochs of my 
life when I, too, might have asked of this 
prophet the master word that should solve 
me the riddle of the universe; but now, 
being happy, I felt as if there were no ques¬ 
tion to be put, and therefore admired 
Emerson as a poet of deep beauty and aus- 
20 tere tenderness, but sought nothing from 
him as a philosopher. It was good, never¬ 
theless, to meet him in the wood-paths, or 
sometimes in our avenue, with that pure 
intellectual gleam diffused about his pres¬ 
ence like the garment of a shining one; and 
he so quiet, so simple, so without preten¬ 
sion, encountering each man alive as if ex¬ 
pecting to receive more than he could im¬ 
part. And, in truth, the heart of many an 
30 ordinary man had, perchance, inscriptions 
which he could not read. But it was im¬ 
possible to dwell in his vicinity without in¬ 
haling more or less the mountain atmos¬ 
phere of his lofty thought, which, in the 
brains of some people, wrought a singular 
giddiness,—^new truth being as heady as 
new wine. Never was a poor little country 
village infested with such a variety of queer, 
strangely-dressed, oddly-behaved mortals, 
40 most of whom took upon themselves to be 
important agents of the world’s destiny, 
yet were simply bores of a very intense 
water. Such, I imagine, is the invariable 
character of persons who crowd so closely 
about an original thinker as to draw in his 
imuttered breath and thus become im¬ 
bued with a false originality. This triteness 
of novelty is enough to make any man of 
common sense blaspheme at all ideas of 
50 less than a century’s standing, and pray 
that the world may be petrified and ren¬ 
dered immovable in precisely the worst 
moral and physical state that it ever yet ar¬ 
rived at, rather than be benefited by such 
schemes of such philosophers. 
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And now I begin to feel—and perhaps 
should have sooner felt—that we have 
talked enough of the Old Manse. Mine 
honored reader, it may be, will vilify the 
poor author as an egotist for babbling 
through so many pages about a mossgrown 
country parsonage, and his Life within its 
walls and on the river and in the woods, 
and the influences that wrought upon him 
from all these sources. My conscience, 
however, does not reproach me with be¬ 
traying anything too sacredly individual to 
be revealed by a human spirit to its brother 
or sister spirit. How narrow—how shallow 
and scanty too—is the stream of thought 
that has been flowing from my pen, com¬ 
pared with the broad tide of dim emotions, 
ideas, and associations which swell around 
me from that portion of my existence! How 
little have I told! and of that little, how 
almost nothing is even tinctured with any 
quality that makes it exclusively my own! 
Has the reader gone wandering, hand in 
hand with me, through the inner passages 
of my being? and have we groped together 
into all its chambers and examined their 
treasures or their rubbish? Not so. We have 
been standing on the greensward, but just 
within the cavern’s mouth, where the com¬ 
mon sunshine is free to penetrate, and 
where every footstep is therefore free to 
come. I have appealed to no sentiment or 
sensibilities save such as are diffused among 
us all. So far as I am a man of really indi¬ 
vidual attributes I veil my face; nor am I, 
nor have I ever been, one of those su¬ 
premely hospitable people who serve up 
their own hearts, delicately fried, with 
brain sauce, as a tidbit for their beloved 
public. 

Glancing back over what I have written, 
it seems but the scattered reminiscences of 
a single summer. In fairyland there is no 
measurement of time; and, in a spot so shel¬ 
tered from the turmoil of life’s ocean, three 
years hastened away with a noiseless flight, 
as the breezy sunshine chases the cloud 
shadows across the depths of a still valley. 
Now came hints, growing more and more 
distinct, that the owner of the old house 
was pining for his native air. Carpenters 
next appeared, making a tremendous 
racket among the out-buildings, strewing 
the green grass with pine shavings and 
chips of chestnut joists, and vexing the 


whole antiquity of the place with their dis¬ 
cordant renovations. Soon, moreover, they 
divested our abode of the veil of woodbine 
which had crept over a large portion of its 
southern face. All the aged mosses were 
cleared unsparingly away; and there were 
horrible whispers about brushing up the 
external walls with a coat of paint—a pur¬ 
pose as little to my taste as might be that 
10 of rouging the venerable cheeks of one' 
grandmother. But the hand that renovates 
is always more sacrilegious than that which 
destroys. In fine, we gathered up our 
household goods, drank a farewell cup of 
tea in our pleasant little breakfast-room,— 
delicately fragrant tea, an unpurchasable 
luxury, one of the many angel gifts that 
had fallen like dew upon us,—and passed 
forth between the tall stone gateposts as 
20 uncertain as the wandering Arabs where 
our tent might next be pitched. Providence 
look me by the hand, and—an oddity of 
dispensation which, I trust, there is no 
irreverence in smiling at—has led me, as 
the newspapers announce while I am writ¬ 
ing, from the Old Manse into a custom 
house. As a story-teller, I have often con¬ 
trived strange vicissitudes for my imaginary 
personages, but none like this. 

30 The treasure of intellectual good which 
I hoped to find in our secluded dwell¬ 
ing had never come to light. No profound 
treatise of ethics, no philosophic history, 
no novel even, that could stand unsup¬ 
ported on its edges. All that I had to show, 
as a man of letters, were these few tales and 
essays, which had blossomed out like 
flowers in the calm summer of my heart 
and mind. Save editing (an easy task) the 
40 journal of my friend of many years, the 
African Cruiser, ^ I had done nothing else. 
With these idle weeds and withering blos¬ 
soms I have intermixed some that were 
produced long ago,—old, faded things, re¬ 
minding me of flowers pressed between the 
leaves of a book,—and now offer the 
bouquet, such as it is, to any whom it may 
please. These fitful sketches, with so little 
of external life about them, yet claiming 
50 no profundity of purpose,—so reserved. 

I Journal of an African CmVcrCN.Y., 1845) was by 
Horatio Bridge, who had been Hawthome*s closest 
friend at college, and who had, unknown to Haw¬ 
thorne, furnished the guaranty for the publication of 
the Tmce-Told Tales, 
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even while they sometimes seem so frank,— 
often but half in earnest, and never, even 
when most so, expressing satisfactorily the 
thoughts which they profess to image,— 
such trifles, I truly feel, aflbrd no solid 
basis for a literary reputation. Neverthe¬ 
less, the public—if my limited number of 
readers, whom 1 venture to regard rather 
as a circle of friends, may be termed a 
public—will receive them the more kindly, 
as the last offering, the last collection, of 
this nature which it is my purpose ever to 
put forth. Unless I could do better, I have 
done enough in this kind. For myself the 
book will always retain one charm—as re¬ 
minding me of the river, with its delightful 
solitudes, and of the avenue, the garden, 
and the orchard, and especially the dear 
Old Manse, with the little study on its west¬ 
ern side, and the sunshine glimmering 
through the willow branches while I wrote. 

Let the reader, if he will do me so much 
honor, imagine himself my guest, and that, 
having seen whatever may be worthy of 
notice within and about the Old Manse, he 
has finally been ushered into my study. 
There, after seating him in an antique 
elbow chair, an heirloom of the house, I 
take forth a roll of manuscript and entreat 
his attention to the following tales—an act 
of personal inhospitality, however, which 
I never was guilty of, nor ever will bc^ even 
to my worst enemy. 

1846 

THE GRAY CHAMPION 

There was once a time when New Eng¬ 
land groaned under the actual pressure of 
heavier wrongs than those threatened ones 
which brought on the Revolution. James II., 
the bigoted successor of Charles the Volup¬ 
tuous, had annulled the charters of all the 
colonies, and sent a harsh and unprincipled 
soldier to take away our liberties and en¬ 
danger our religion. The administration of 
Sir Edmund Andros lacked scarcely a single 
characteristic of tyranny: a Governor and 
Council, holding office from the King, and 
wholly independent of the country; laws 
made and taxes levied without concurrence 
of the people immediate or by their repre¬ 
sentatives; the rights of private citizens vio¬ 
lated, and the titles of all landed property 
declared void; the voice of complaint stifled 


by restrictions on the press; and, finally, 
disaffection overawed by the first band of 
mercenary troops that ever marched on our 
free soil. For two years our ancestors were 
kept in sullen submission by that filial love 
which had invariably secured their alle¬ 
giance to the mother country, whether its 
head chanced to be a Parliament, Protector, 
or Popish Monarch. Till these evil times, 
10 however, such allegiance had been merely 
nominal, and the colonists had ruled them¬ 
selves, enjoying far more freedom than is 
even yet the privilege of the native subjects 
of Great Britain. 

At length a rumor reached our shores 
that the Prince of Orange had ventured on 
an enterprise, the success of which would 
be the triumph of civil and religious rights 
and the salvation of New England. It was 
20 but a doubtful whisper; it might be false, 
or the attempt might fail; and, in either 
case, the man that stirred against King 
James would lose his head. Still the intel¬ 
ligence produced a marked effect. The 
people smiled mysteriously in the streets, 
and threw bold glances at their oppressors; 
while far and w^ide there was a subdued 
and silent agitation, as if the slightest signal 
would rouse the whole land from its slug- 
30 gish despondency. Aware of their danger, 
the rulers resolved to avert it by an im¬ 
posing display of strength, and perhaps to 
confirm their despotism by yet harsher 
measures. One afternoon in April, 1689, Sir 
Edmund Andros and his favorite council¬ 
lors, being warm with wine, assembled the 
red-coats of the Governor’s Guard, and 
made their appearance in the streets of Bos¬ 
ton. The sun was near setting when the 
40 march commenced. 

The roll of the drum at that unquiet 
crisis seemed to go through the streets, less 
as the martial music of the soldiers, than as 
a muster-call to the inhabitants themselves. 
A multitude, by various avenues, assem¬ 
bled in King Street, which was destined to 
be the scene, nearly a century afterwards*, 
of another encounter between the troops of 
Britain, and a people struggling against her 
50 tyranny. Though more than sixty years 
had elapsed since the pilgrims came, this 
crowd of their descendants still showed the 
strong and sombre features of their char¬ 
acter perhaps more strikingly in such a 
stem emergency than on happier occasions. 
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There were the sober garb, the general 
severity of mien, the gloomy but undis¬ 
mayed expression, the scriptural forms of 
speech, and the confidence in Heaven’s 
blessing on a righteous cause, wliich would 
have marked a band of the original Puri¬ 
tans, when threatened by some peril of the 
wilderness. Indeed, it was not yet time for 
the old spirit to be extinct; since there were 
men in the street that day who had wor¬ 
shipped there beneath the trees, before a 
house was reared to the God for whom 
they had become exiles. Old soldiers of the 
Parliament were here, too, smiling grimly 
at the thought that their aged arms might 
strike another blow against the house of 
Stuart. Here, also, were the veterans of 
King Philip’s war, who had burned villages 
and slaughtered young and old, with pious 
fierceness, while the godly souls through¬ 
out the land were helping them with 
prayer. Several ministers were scattered 
among the crowd, which, unlike all other 
mobs, regarded them with such reverence, 
as if there were sanctity in their very gar¬ 
ments. These holy men exerted their influ¬ 
ence to quiet the people, but not to dis¬ 
perse them. Meantime, the purpose of the 
Governor, in disturbing the peace of the 
town at a period when the slightest com¬ 
motion might throw the country into a fer¬ 
ment, was almost the universal subject of 
inquiry, and variously explained. 

‘Satan will strike his master-stroke pres¬ 
ently,’ cried some, ‘because he knoweth 
that his time is short. All our godly pastors 
are to be dragged to prison! We shall see 
them at a Smithfield fire in King Street!’ 

Hereupon the people of each parish 
gathered closer round their minister, who 
looked calmly upwards and assumed a 
more apostolic dignity, as well befitted a 
candidate for the highest honor of his pro¬ 
fession, the crown of martyrdom. It was 
actually fancied, at that period, that New 
England might have a John Rogers of her 
own to take the place of that worthy in the 
Primer. 

‘The Pope of Rome has given orders for 
a new St. Bartholomew!’ cried others. ‘We 
are to be massacred, man and male child!’ 

Neither was this rumor wholly discred¬ 
ited, although the wiser class believed the 
Governor’s object somewhat less atrocious.* 
His predecessor under the old charter. 


Bradstreet, a venerable companion of the 
first settlers, was known to be in town. 
There were grounds for conjecturing, that 
Sir Edmund Andros intended at once to 
strike terror by a parade of military force, 
and to confound the opposite faction by 
possessing himself of their chief. 

‘Stand firm for the old charter Gov¬ 
ernor!’ shouted the crowd, seizing upon the 
10 idea. ‘The good old Governor Bradstreet!’ 

While this cry was at the loudest, the 
people were surprised by the well-known 
figure of Governor Bradstreet himself, a 
patriarch of nearly ninety, who appeared 
on the elevated steps of a door, and, with 
characteristic mildness, besought them to 
submit to the constituted authorities. 

‘My children,’ concluded this venerable 
person, ‘do nothing rashly. Cry not aloud, 
20 but pray for the welfare of New England, 
and expect patiently what the Lord will do 
in this matter!’ 

The event was soon to be decided. All 
this time, the roll of the drum had been 
approaching through Corn hill, louder and 
deeper, till with reverberations from house 
to house, and the regular tramp of martial 
footsteps, it burst into the street. A double 
rank of soldiers made their appearance, 
30 occupying the whole breadth of the pas¬ 
sage, with shouldered matchlocks, and 
matches burning, so as to present a row of 
fires in the dusk. Their steady march was 
like the progress of a machine, that would 
roll irresistibly over everything in its way. 
Next, moving slowly, with a confused 
clatter of hoofs on the pavement, rode a 
party of mounted gentlemen, the central 
figure being Sir Edmund Andros, elderly, 
40 but erect and soldier-like. Those around 
him were his favorite councillors, and the 
bitterest foes of New England. At his right 
hand rode Edward Randolph, our arch¬ 
enemy, that ‘blasted wretch,’ as Cotton 
Mather calls him, who achieved the down¬ 
fall of our ancient government, and was 
followed with a sensible curse, through 
life and to his grave. On the other side was 
BuUivant, scattering jests and mockery as 
50 he rode along. Dudley came behind, with a 
downcast look, dreading, as well he might, 
to meet the indignant gaze of the people, 
who beheld him, their only countryman by 
birth, among the oppressors of his native 
land. The captain of a frigate in the harbor. 
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and two or three civil officers under the 
Crown, were also there. But the figure 
which most attracted the public eye, and 
stirred up the deepest feeling, was the 
Episcopal clergyman of King’s Chapel, rid¬ 
ing haughtily among the magistrates in his 
priestly vestments, the fitting representa¬ 
tive of prelacy and persecution, the union 
of church and state, and all those abomina¬ 
tions which had driven the Puritans to the lo 
wilderness. Another guard of soldiers, in 
double rank, brought up the rear. 

The whole scene was a picture of the 
condition of New England, and its moral, 
the deformity of any government that does 
not grow out of the nature of things and the 
character of the people. On one side the 
religious multitude, with their sad visages 
and dark attire, and on the other, the group 
of despotic rulers, with the high church- 20 
man in the midst, and here and there a 
crucifix at their bosoms, all magnificently 
clad, flushed with wine, proud of unjust 
authority, and scoffing at the universal 
groan. And the mercenary soldiers, waiting 
but the word to deluge the street with 
blood, showed the only means by which 
obedience could be secured. 

‘Oh! Lord of Hosts,’ cried a voice among 
the crowd, ‘provide a Champion for thy 30 
people!’ 

This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and 
served as a herald’s cry, to introduce a re¬ 
markable personage. The crowd had rolled 
back, and were now huddled together 
nearly at the extremity of the street, while 
the soldiers had advanced no more than a 
third of its length. The intervening space 
was empty—a paved solitude, between lofty 
edifices, which threw almost a twilight 40 
shadow over it. Suddenly, there was seen 
the figure of an ancient man, who seemed 
to have emerged from among the people, 
and was walking by himself along the 
centre of the street, to confront the armed 
band. He wore the old Puritan dress, a 
dark cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, in 
the fashion of at least fifty years before, 
with a heavy sword upon his thigh, but a 
staff in his hand to assist the tremulous gait 50 
of age. 

When at some distance from the multi¬ 
tude, the old man turned slowly round, 
displaying a face of antique majesty, ren¬ 
dered doubly venerable by the hoary beard 
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that descended on his breast. He made a 
gesture at once of encouragement and warn¬ 
ing, then turned again, and resumed his 
way. 

‘Who is this gray patriarch?’ asked the 
young men of their sires. 

‘Who is this venerable brother?’ asked 
the old men among themselves. 

But none could make reply. The fathers 
of the people, those of fourscore years 
and upwards, were disturbed, deeming it 
strange that they should forget one of such 
evident authority, whom they must have 
known in their early days, the associate of 
Winthrop, and all the old councillors, giv¬ 
ing laws, and making prayers, and leading 
them against the savage. The elderly men 
ought to have remembered him, too, with 
locks as gray in their youth, as their own 
were now. And the young! How could he 
have passed so utterly from their memories 
—that hoary sire, the relic of long-departed 
times, whose awful benediction had surely 
been bestowed on their uncovered heads, 
in childhood? 

‘Whence did he come? What is his pur¬ 
pose? Who can this old man be?’ whispered 
the wondering crowd. 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff 
in hand, was pursuing his solitary walk 
along the centre of the street. As he drew 
near the advancing soldiers, and as the 
roll of their drum came full upon his ear, 
the old man raised himself to a loftier mien, 
while the decrepitude of age seemed to fall 
from his shoulders, leaving him in gray but 
unbroken dignity. Now, he marched on¬ 
ward with a warrior’s step, keeping time to 
the military music. Thus the aged form ad¬ 
vanced on one side, and the whole parade 
of soldiers and magistrates on the other, 
till, when scarcely twenty yards remained 
between, the old man grasped his staff by 
the middle, and held it before him like a 
leader’s truncheon. 

‘Stand!’ cried he. 

The eye, the face, and attitude of com¬ 
mand; the solemn, yet warlike peal of that 
voice, fit either to rule a host in the battle¬ 
field or be raised to God in prayer, were ir¬ 
resistible. At the old man’s word and out¬ 
stretched arm, the roll of the drum was 
hushed at once, and the advancing line 
stood still. A tremulous enthusiasm seized 
upon the multitude. That stately form, com- 
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billing the leader and the saint, so gray, so 
dimly seen, in such an ancient garb, could 
only belong to some old champion of the 
righteous cause, whom the oppressor’s 
drum had summoned from his grave. They 
raised a shout of awe and exultation, and 
looked for the deliverance of New England. 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of 
his party, perceiving themselves brought to 
an unexpected stand, rode hastily forward, 10 
as if they would have pressed their snorting 
and affrighted horses right against the hoary 
apparition. He, however, blenched not a 
step, but glancing his severe eye round the 
group, which half encompassed him, at 
last bent it sternly on Sir Edmund Andros. 
One would have thought that the dark old 
man was chief ruler there, and that the 
Governor and Council, with soldiers at 
their back, representing the whole power 20 
and authority of the Crown, had no alter¬ 
native but obedience. 

‘What does this old fellow here?’ cried 
Edward Randolph, fiercely. ‘On, Sir Ed¬ 
mund! Bid the soldiers forward, and give 
the dotard the same choice that you give all 
his coimtrymen—to stand aside or be 
trampled on!’ 

‘Nay, nay, let us show respect to the good 
grandsire,’ said Bullivant, laughing. ‘See 30 
you not, he is some old round-headed dig¬ 
nitary, who hath lain asleep these thirty 
years, and knows nothing of the change of 
times? Doubtless, he thinks to put us down 
with a proclamation in Old Noll’s name!’ 

‘Are you mad, old man?’ demanded 
Sir Edmund Andros, in loud and harsh 
tones. ‘How dare you stay the march of 
King James’s Governor?’ 

‘I have stayed the march of a King him- 40 
self, ere now,’ replied the gray figure, with 
stern composure. ‘I am here. Sir Governor, 
because the cry of an oppressed people hath 
disturbed me in my secret place; and be¬ 
seeching this favor earnestly of the Lord, it 
was vouchsafed me to appear once again on 
earth, in the good old cause of his saints. 

And what speak ye of James? There is no 
longer a Popish tyrant on the throne of 
England, and by to-morrow noon, his name 50 
shall be a byword in this very street, where 
ye would make it a word of terror. Back, 
thou that wast a Governor, back! With this 
night thy power is ended—to-morrow, the 
prison!—back, lest I foretell the scaffold!’ 


The people had been drawing nearer and 
nearer, and drinking in the words of their 
champion, who spoke in accents long dis¬ 
used, like one unaccustomed to converse, 
except with the dead of many years ago. 
But his voice stirred their souls. They con¬ 
fronted the soldiers, not wholly without 
arms, and ready to convert the very stones 
of the street into deadly weapons. Sir Ed¬ 
mund Andros looked at the old man; then 
he cast his hard and cruel eye over the mul¬ 
titude, and beheld them burning with that 
lurid wrath, so difficult to kindle or to 
quench; and again he fixed his gaze on the 
aged form, which stood obscurely in an 
open space, where neither friend nor foe 
had thrust himself. What were his thoughts, 
he uttered no word which might discover. 
But whether the oppressor were overawed 
by the Gray Champion’s look, or perceived 
his peril in the threatening attitude of the 
people, it is certain that he gave back, and 
ordered his soldiers to commence a slow 
and guarded retreat. Before another sunset, 
the Governor, and all that rode so proudly 
with him, were prisoners, and long ere it 
was known that James had abdicated, 
King William was proclaimed throughout 
New England. 

But where was the Gray Champion? 
Some reported that, when the troops had 
gone from King Street, and the people were 
thronging tumultuously in their rear. Brad- 
street, the aged Governor, was seen to em¬ 
brace a form more aged than his own. 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they 
marvelled at the venerable grandeur of his 
aspect, the old man had faded from their 
eyes, melting slowly into the hues of twi¬ 
light, till, where he stood, there was an 
empty space. But all agreed that the hoary 
shape was gone. The men of that genera¬ 
tion watched for his reappearance, in sun¬ 
shine and in twilight, but never saw him 
more, nor knew when his funeral passed, 
nor where his gravestone was. 

And who was the Gray Champion? 
Perhaps his name might be found in the 
records of that stem Court of Justice, 
which passed a sentence, too mighty for the 
age, but glorious in all after-times, for its 
humbling lesson to the monarch and its 
high example to the subject. I have heard, 
that whenever the descendants of the Puri¬ 
tans are to show the spirit of their sires, the 
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old man appears again. When eighty years 
had passed, he walked once more in King 
Street. Five years later, in the twilight of 
an April morning, he stood on the green, 
beside the meeting-house, at Lexington, 
where now the obelisk of granite, with a 
slab of slate inlaid, commemorates the first 
fallen of the Revolution. And when our 
fathers were toiling at the breastwork on 
Bunker’s Hill, all through that night the old lo 
warrior walked his rounds. Long, long may 
it be, ere he comes again! His hour is one 
of darkness, and adversity, and peril. But 
should domestic tyranny oppress us, or the 
invader’s step pollute our soil, still may the 
Gray Champion come, for he is the type of 
New England’s hereditary spirit; and his 
shadowy march, on the eve of danger, 
must ever be the pledge, that New Eng¬ 
land’s sons will vindicate their ancestry. 20 

1837 

FROM THE SCARLET LETTER 

The Leech and His Patient ^ 

Old Roger Chillingworth, throughout life, 
had been calm in temperament, kindly, 
though not of warm affections, but ever, 
and in all liis relations with the world, a 30 
pure and upright man. He had begun an 
investigation, as he imagined, with the 
severe and equal integrity of a judge, de¬ 
sirous only of truth, even as if the question 
involved no more than the air-drawn lines 
and figures of a geometrical problem, in¬ 
stead of human passions, and wrongs in¬ 
flicted on himself. But, as he proceeded, a 
terrible fascination, a kind of fierce, though 
still calm, necessity seized the old man 40 
within its gripe, and never set him free 
again until he had done all its bidding. He 
now dug into the poor clergyman’s heart, 
like a miner searching for gold; or, rather, 
like a sexton delving into a grave, possibly 
in quest of a jewel that had been buried on 
the dead man’s bosom, but likely to find 
nothing save mortality and corruption. 

Alas for his own soul, if these were what 
he sought! 50 

Sometimes a light glimmered out of the 
physician’s eyes, burning blue and omi¬ 
nous, like the reflection of a furnace, or, let 

I The selection is Chapter lO from The Scarlet Letter 
(Boston. 18 50 ). 


us say, like one of those gleams of ghastly 
fire that darted from Bunyan’s awful door¬ 
way in the hill-side, and quivered on the 
pilgrim’s face. The soil where this dark 
miner was working had perchance shown 
indications that encouraged him. 

‘This man,’ said he, at one such moment, 
to himself, ‘pure as they deem him,—all 
spiritual as he seems,—hath inherited a 
strong animal nature from his father or his 
mother. Let us dig a little further in the 
direction of this vein!’ 

Then, after long search into the minis¬ 
ter’s dim interior, and turning over mam^ 
precious materials, in the shape of liigh 
pirations for the welfare of his race, warm 
love of souls, pure sentiments, natural piety, 
strengthened by thought and study, and 
illuminated by revelation,—all of which in¬ 
valuable gold was perhaps no better than 
rubbish to the seeker,—he would turn back 
discouraged, and begin his quest towards 
another point. He groped along as stealth¬ 
ily, with as cautious a tread, and as wary 
an outlook, as a thief entering a chamber 
where a man lies only half asleep,—or, it 
may be, broad awake,—with purpose to steal 
the very treasure which this man guards 
as the apple of his eye. In spite of his 
premeditated carefulness, the floor would 
now and then creak; his garments would 
rustle; the shadow of his presence, in a for¬ 
bidden proximity, would be thrown across 
his victim. In other words, Mr. Dimmes- 
dale, whose sensibility of nerve often 
produced the effect of spiritual intuition, 
would become vaguely aware that some¬ 
thing inimical to his peace had thrust itself 
into relation with him. But old Roger Chil¬ 
lingworth, too, had perceptions that were 
almost intuitive; and when the minister 
threw his startled eyes towards him, there 
the physician sat; his kind, watchful, sym¬ 
pathizing, but never intrusive friend. 

Yet Mr. Dimmesdale would perhaps 
have seen this individual’s character more 
perfectly, if a certain morbidness, to which 
sick hearts are liable, had not rendered him 
suspicious of all mankind. Trusting no man 
as his friend, he could not recognize his en¬ 
emy when the latter actually appeared. He 
therefore still kept up a familiar intercourse 
with him, daily receiving the old physician 
in his study; or visiting the laboratory, and, 
for recreation’s sake, watching the pro- 
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cesses by which weeds were converted into 
drugs of potency. 

One day, leaning his forehead on his 
hand, and his elbow on the sill of the open 
window, that looked towards the grave¬ 
yard, he talked with Roger Chillingworth, 
wliile the old man was examining a bundle 
of unsightly plants. 

‘Where,’ asked he, with a look askance at 
them,—for it was the clergyman’s peculi¬ 
arity that he seldom, nowadays, looked 
straightforth at any object, wnetner numan 
or inanimate,—‘where, my kind doctor, did 
you gather those herbs, with such a dark, 
flabby leaf?’ 

‘Even in the graveyard here at hand,’ an¬ 
swered the physician continuing his em¬ 
ployment. ‘They are new to me. I found 
them growing on a grave, wliich bore no 
tombstone, nor other memorial of the dead 
man, save these ugly weeds, that have taken 
upon themselves to keep him in remem¬ 
brance. They grew out of his heart, and 
typify, il. may be, some hideous secret that 
was buried with liim, and which he had 
done better to confess during his lifetime.’ 

‘Perchance,’ said Mr. Dimmesdale, ‘he 
earnestly desired it, but could not.’ 

‘And wherefore?’ rejoined the physi¬ 
cian. ‘Wherefore not; since all the powers 
of nature call so earnestly for the confession 
of sin, that these black weeds have sprung 
up out of a buried heart, to make manifest 
an unspoken crime?’ 

‘That, good Sir, is but a fantasy of yours,’ 
replied the minister. ‘There can be, if I 
forebode aright, no power, short of the 
Divine mercy, to disclose, whether by ut¬ 
tered words, or by type or emblem, the 
secrets that may be buried with a human 
heart. The heart, making itself guilty of 
such secrets, must perforce hold them, imtil 
the day when all hidden things shall be re¬ 
vealed. Nor have I so read or interpreted 
Holy Writ, as to imderstand that the dis¬ 
closure of human thoughts and deeds, then 
to be made, is intended as a part of the 
retribution. That, surely, were a shallow 
view of it. No; these revelations, unless I 
greatly err, are meant merely to promote 
the intellectual satisfaction of all intelligent 
beings, who will stand waiting, on that 
day, to see the dark problem of this life 
made plain. A knowledge of men’s hearts 
will be needful to the completest solution 
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of that problem. And I conceive, moreover, 
that the hearts holding such miserable 
secrets as you speak of will yield them up, 
at that last day, not with reluctance, but 
with a joy unutterable.’ 

‘Then why not reveal them here?’ asked 
Roger Chillingworth, glancing quietly aside 
at the minister. ‘Why should not the guilty 
ones sooner avail themselves of this unut- 
10 terable solace?’ 

‘They mostly do,’ said the clergyman, 
griping hard at his breast as if afflicted with 
an importimate throb of pain. ‘Many, 
many a poor soul hath given its confidence 
to me, not only on the death-bed, but while 
strong in life, and fair in reputation. And 
ever, after such an outpouring, oh, what 
a relief have I witnessed in those sinful 
brethren! even as in one who at last draws 
20 free air, after long stifling with his own pol¬ 
luted breath. How can it be otherwise? 
Why should a wretched man, guilty, we 
will say, of murder, prefer to keep the dead 
corpse buried in his own heart, rather than 
fling it forth at once, and let the universe 
take care of it!’ 

‘Yet some men bury their secrets thus,’ 
observed the calm physician. 

‘True; there are such men,’ answered 
30 Mr. Dimmesdale. ‘But, not to suggest more 
obvious reasons, it may be that they are 
kept silent by the very constitution of their 
nature. Or,—can we not suppose it?— 
guilty as they may be, retaining, neverthe¬ 
less, a zeai ^or God’s glory and man’s wel¬ 
fare, they shrink from displaying them¬ 
selves black and filthy in the view of men; 
because, thenceforward, no good can be 
achieved by them; no evil of the past be 
40 redeemed by better service. So, to their 
own unutterable torment, they go about 
among their fellow-creatures, looking pure 
as new-fallen snow while their hearts are 
all speckled and spotted with iniquity of 
which they cannot rid themselves.’ 

‘These men deceive themselves,’ said 
Roger Chillingworth, with somewhat more 
emphasis than usual, and making a slight 
gesture with his forefinger. ‘They fear to 
50 take up the shame that rightfully belongs 
to them. Their love for man, their zeal for 
God’s service,—these holy impulses may 
or may not coexist in their hearts with the 
evil inmates to which their guilt has un¬ 
barred the door, and which must needs 
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propagate a hellish breed within them. But, 
if they seek to glorify God, let them not lift 
heavenward their unclean hands! If they 
would serve their fellowmen, let them do it 
by making manifest the power and reality 
of conscience, in constraining them to peni¬ 
tential self-abasement! Wouldst thou have 
me to believe, O wise and pious friend, that 
a false show can be better—can be more 
for God’s glory, or man’s welfare—than 
God’s own truth? Trust me, such men de¬ 
ceive themselves!’ 

‘It may be so,’ said the young clergyman, 
indifferently, as waiving a discussion that 
he considered irrelevant or unreasonable. 
He had a ready faculty, indeed, of escaping 
from any topic that agitated his too sensi¬ 
tive and nervous temperament. ‘But, now, 
I would ask of my well-skilled physician, 
whether, in good sooth, he deems me to 
have profited by his kindly care of this 
weak frame of mine?’ 

Before Roger Chillingworth could an¬ 
swer, they heard the clear, wild laughter of 
a young child’s voice, proceeding from the 
adjacent burial-ground. Looking instinc¬ 
tively from the open window,—for it was 
summer-time,—the minister beheld Hester 
Prynne and little Pearl passing along the 
footpath that traversed the enclosure. Pearl 
looked as beautiful as the day, but was in 
one of those moods of perverse merriment 
which, whenever they occurred, seemed to 
remove her entirely out of the sphere of 
sympathy or human contact. She now 
skipped irreverently from one grave to an- 
other^ imtil, coming to the broad, flat, 
armorial tombstone of a departed worthy, 

■—^perhaps of Isaac Johnson himself,—she 
began to dance upon it. In reply to her 
mother’s command and entreaty that she 
would behave more decorously, little Pearl 
paused to gather the prickly burrs from a 
tall burdock which grew beside the tomb. 
Taking a handful of these, she arranged 
them along the lines of the scarlet letter 
that decorated the maternal bosom, to 
which the burrs, as their nature was, 
tenaciously adhered. Hester did not pluck 
them off. 

Roger Chillingworth had by this time 
approached the window, and smiled grimly 
down. 

‘There is no law, nor reverence for au¬ 
thority, no regard for human ordinances or 


opinions, right or wrong, mixed up with 
that child’s composition,’ remarked he, as 
much to himself as to his companion. *I 
saw her, the other day, bespatter the Gov¬ 
ernor himself with water, at the cattle- 
trough in Spring Lane. What, in Heaven’s 
name, is she? Is the imp altogether evil? 
Hath she affections? Hath she any discov¬ 
erable principle of being?’ 
lo ‘None,—save the freedom of a broken ' 

law,’ answered Mr. Dimmesdale, in a quiet 
way, as if he had been discussing the point 
within himself. ‘Whether capable of good, 

I know not.’ 

The child probably overheard their 
voices; for, looking up to the window, with 
a bright, but naughty smile of mirth and 
intelligence, she threw one of the prickly 
burrs at the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale. 
20 The sensitive clergyman shrunk, with 
nervous dread, from the light missile. De¬ 
tecting his emotion. Pearl clapped her little 
hands in the most extravagant ecstasy. Hes¬ 
ter Prynne, likewise, had involuntarily 
looked up; and all these four persons, old 
and young, regarded one another in silence, 
till the child laughed aloud; and shouted,— 
‘Come away, mother! Come away, or yonder 
old Black Man will catch you! He hath got 
30 hold of the minister already. Come away, 
mother, or he will catch you! But he cannot 
catch little Pearl!’ 

So she drew her mother away, skipping, 
dancing, and frisking fantastically, among 
the hillocks of the dead people, like a crea¬ 
ture that had nothing in common with a 
bygone and buried generation, nor owned 
herself akin to it. It was as if she had been 
made afresh, out of new elements, and must 
40 perforce be permitted to live her own life, 
and be a law unto herself, without her ec¬ 
centricities being reckoned to her for a 
crime. 

‘There goes a woman,’ resumed Roger 
Chillingworth, after a pause, ‘who, be her 
demerits what they may, hath none of that 
mystery of hidden sinfulness which you 
deem so grievous to be borne. Is Hester 
Prynne the less miserable, think you, for 
50 that scarlet letter on her breast?’ 

‘I do verily believe it,’ answered the 
clergyman. ‘Nevertheless I cannot answer 
for her. There was a look of pain in her 
face, which I would gladly have been spared 
the sight of. But still, methinks, it must 
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needs be better for the sufferer to be free to 
show his pain, as this poor woman Hester 
is, than to cover it all up in his heart.’ 

There was another pause; and the physi¬ 
cian began anew to examine and arrange 
the plants which he had gathered. 

‘You inquired of me, a little time agone,’ 
said he, at length, ‘my judgment as touch¬ 
ing your health.’ 

‘I did,’ answered the clergyman, ‘and 
would gladly learn it. Speak frankly, I pray 
you, be it for life or death.’ 

‘Freely, then, and plainly,’ said the phy¬ 
sician, still busy with his plants, but keep¬ 
ing a wary eye on Mr. Dimmesdale, ‘the 
disorder is a strange one; not so much in 
itself, nor as outwardly manifested,—in so 
far, at least, as the symptoms have been 
laid open to my observation. Looking daily 
at you, my good Sir, and watching the 
tokens of your aspect, now for months gone 
by, I should deem you a man sore sick, it 
may be, yet not so sick but that an in¬ 
structed and watchful physician might well 
hope to cure you. But—I know not what 
to say—the disease is what I seem to know, 
yet know it not.’ 

‘You speak in riddles, learned Sir,’ said 
the pale minister, glancing aside out of the 
>yindow. 

‘Then to speak more plainly,’ continued 
the physician, ‘and I crave pardon. Sir,— 
should it seem to require pardon,—for this 
needful plainness of my speech. Let me 
ask,—as your friend,—as one having 
charge, under Providence, of your life and 
physical well-being,—hath all the operation 
of this disorder been fairly laid open and re¬ 
counted to me?’ 

‘How can you question it?’ asked the 
minister. ‘Surely, it were child’s play to 
call in a physician, and then hide the sore!’ 

‘You would tell me, then, that I know 
all?’ said Roger Chillingworth, deliberately, 
and fixing an eye, bright with intense and 
concentrated intelligence, on the minis¬ 
ter’s face. ‘Be it sol But, again! He to whom 
only the outward and physical evil is laid 
open, knoweth, oftentimes, but half the 
evil which he is called upon to cure. A bod¬ 
ily disease, which we look upon as whole 
and entire within itself, may, after all, be 
but a symptom of some ailment in the 
spiritual part. Your pardon, once again, 
good Sir, if my speech give the shadow of 


offence. You, Sir, of all men whom I have 
known, are he whose body is the closest 
conjoined, and imbued, and identified, so 
to speak, with the spirit whereof it is the 
instrument.’ 

‘Then I need ask no further,’ said the 
clergyman, somewhat hastily rising from 
his chair. ‘You deal not, I take it, in med¬ 
icine for the soul!’ 

10 ‘Thus, a sickness,’ continued Roger 
Chillingworth, going on, in an unaltered 
tone, without heeding the interruption,— 
but standing up, and confronting the ema¬ 
ciated and white-cheeked minister, with 
his low, dark, and misshapen figure,—‘a 
sickness, a sore place, if we may so call it, 
in your spirit, hath immediately its appro¬ 
priate manifestation in your bodily frame. 
Would you, therefore, that your physician 
20 heal the bodily evil? How may this be, un¬ 
less you first lay open to him the wound or 
trouble in your soul?’ 

‘No!—not to thee!—not to an earthly 
physician!’ cried Mr. Dimmesdale, pas¬ 
sionately, and turning his eyes, full and 
bright, and with a kind of fierceness, on 
old Roger Chillingworth. ‘Not to thee! 
But, if it be the soul’s disease, then do I 
commit myself to the one Physician of the 
30 soul! He, if it stand with his good pleasure, 
can cure; or he can kill! Let him do with 
me as, in his justice and wisdom, he shall 
see good. But who art thou, that meddlest 
in this matter?—that dares thrust himself 
between the sufferer and his God?’ 

With a frantic gesture he rushed out of 
the room. 

‘It is as well to have made this step,’ said 
Roger Chillingworth to himself, looking 
40 after the minister with a grave smile. 
‘There is nothing lost. We shall be friends 
again anon. But see, now, how passion 
takes hold upon this man, and hurrieth him 
out of himself! As with one passion, so with 
another! He hath done a wild thing erenow, 
this pious Master Dimmesdale, in the hot 
passion of his heart!’ 

It proved not difficult to reestablish the 
intimacy of the two companions, on the 
50 same footing and in the same degree as 
heretofore. The yoimg clergyman, after a 
few hours of privacy, was sensible that the 
disorder of his nerves had hurried him into 
an imseemly outbreak of temper, which 
there had been nothing in the physician’s 
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words to excuse or palliate. He marvelled, 
indeed, at the violence with which he had 
thrust back the kind old man, when merely 
proffering the advice which it was his duty 
to bestow, and wliich the minister himself 
had expressly sought. With these remorse¬ 
ful feelings, he lost no time in making the 
amplest apologies, and besought his friend 
still to continue the care, which, if not suc¬ 
cessful in restoring him to health, had, in 
all probability, been the means of prolong¬ 
ing his feeble existence to that hour. Roger 
Chillingworth readily assented, and went 
on with his medical supervision of the min¬ 
ister; doing his best for him, in all good 
faith, but always quitting the patient’s 
apartment, at the close of a professional in¬ 
terview, with a mysterious and puzzled 
smile upon his lips. This expression was 
invisible in Mr. Dimmesdale’s presence, 
but grew strongly evident as the physician 
crossed the threshold. 

‘A rare case!’ he muttered. T must needs 
look deeper into it. A strange sympathy 
betwixt soul and body! Were it only for the 
art’s sake, I must search this matter to the 
bottom!’ 

It came to pass, not long after the scene 
above recorded, that the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale, at noonday, and entirely un¬ 
awares, fcU into a deep, deep slumber, sit¬ 
ting in his chair, with a large black-letter 
volume open before him on the table. It 
must have been a work of vast ability in the 
somniferous school of literature. The pro¬ 
found depth of the minister’s repose was 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as he was 
one of those persons whose sleep, ordinar¬ 
ily, is as light, as fitful, and as easily scared 
away, as a small bird hopping on a twig. 
To such an unwonted remoteness, how¬ 
ever, had his spirit now withdrawn into 
itself, that he stirred not in his chair when 
old Roger Chillingworth, without any ex¬ 
traordinary precaution, came into the room. 
The physician advanced directly in front of 
his patient, laid his hand upon his bosom, 
and thrust aside the vestment that, hith¬ 
erto, had always covered it even from the 
professional eye. 

Then, indeed, Mr. Dimmesdale shud¬ 
dered, and slightly stirred. 

After a brief pause, the physician turned 
away. 

But with what a wild look of wonder, joy. 


and horror! With what a ghastly rapture, as 
it were, too mighty to be expressed only by 
the eye and features, and therefore bursting 
forth through the whole ugliness of his 
figure, and making itself even riotously 
manifest by the extravagant gestures with 
which he threw up his arms towards the 
ceiling, and stamped his foot upon the 
floor! Had a man seen old Roger Chilling- 
lo worth, at that moment of his ecstasy, he 
would have had no need to ask how Satan 
comports himself when a precious human 
soul is lost to heaven, and won into his 
kingdom. 

But what distinguished the physician’s 
ecstasy from Satan’s was the trait of won¬ 
der in it! 

1850 

20 ETHAN BRAND 

Bartram the lime-burner, a rough, heavy¬ 
looking man, begrimed with charcoal, sat 
watching his kiln, at nightfall, while his 
little son played at building houses with the 
scattered fragments of marble, when, on 
the hill-side below them, they heard a roar 
of laughter, not mirthful, but slow, and 
even solemn, like a wind shaking the boughs 
30 of the forest. 

‘Father, what is that?’ asked the little 
boy, leaving his play, and pressing betwixt 
his father’s knees. 

‘Oh, some drunken man, I suppose,’ an¬ 
swered the lime-burner; ‘some merry fellow 
from the bar-room in the village, who dared 
not laugh loud enough within doors lest he 
should blow the roof of the house off. So 
here he is, shaking his jolly sides at the foot 
40 of Graylock.’ 

‘But, father,’ said the child, more sensi¬ 
tive than the obtuse, middle-aged clown, 
‘he does not laugh like a man that is glad. 
So the noise frightens me!’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, child!’ cried his father, 
gruffly. ‘You will never make a man, I do 
believe; there is too much of your mother 
in you. I have known the rustling of a leaf 
startle you. Hark! Here comes the merry 
50 fellow now. You shall see that there is no 
harm in him.’ 

Bartram and his little son, while they 
were talking thus, sat watching the same 
lime-kiln that had been the scene of Ethan. 
Brand’s solitary and meditative life, before 
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he began his search for the Unpardonable 
Sin. Many years, as we have seen, had now 
elapsed, since lhat portentous night when 
the Idea was first developed. The kiln, 
however, on the mountain-side, stood un¬ 
impaired, and was in nothing changed since 
he had thrown his dark thoughts into the 
intense glow of its furnace, and melted 
them, as it were, into the one tliought that 
took possession of his life. It was a rude, 
round, tower-like structure about twenty 
feet high, heavily built of rough stones, and 
with a hillock of earth heaped about the 
larger part of its circumference; so that the 
blocks and fragments of marble might be 
drawn by cart-loads, and thrown in at the 
top. There was an opening at the bottom of 
the tower, like an oven-mouth, but large 
enough to admit a man in a stooping pos¬ 
ture, and provided with a massive iron 
door. With the smoke and jets of flame issu¬ 
ing from the chinks and crevices of this 
door, which seemed to give admittance into 
the hill-side, it resembled nothing so much 
as the private entrance to the infernal re¬ 
gions, which the shepherds of the Delec¬ 
table Mountains were accustomed to show 
to pilgrims. 

There are many such lime-kilns in that 
tract of country, for the purpose of burning 
the white marble which composes a large 
part of the substance of the hills. Some of 
them, built years ago, and long deserted, 
with weeds growing in the vacant round of 
the interior, which is open to the sky, and 
grass and wildflowers rooting themselves 
into the chinks of the stones, look already 
like relics of antiquity, and may yet be over¬ 
spread with the lichens of centuries to 
come. Others, where the lime-burner still 
feeds his daily and night-long fire, afford 
points of interest to the wanderer among 
the hills, who fieats himself on a log of wood 
or a fragment of marble, to hold a chat with 
the solitary man. It is a lonesome, and, 
when the character is inclined to thought, 
may be an intensely thoughtful occupa¬ 
tion; as it proved in the case of Ethan 
Brand, who had mused to such strange pur¬ 
pose, in days gone by, while the fire in this 
very kiln was burning. 

The man who now watched the fire was 
of a different order, and troubled himself 
with no thoughts save the very few that 
were requisite to his business. At frequent 
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intervals, he flung back the clashing weight 
of the iron door, and, turning his face from 
the insufferable glare, tlirust in huge logs of 
oak, or stirred the immense brands with a 
long pole. Within the furnace were seen 
the curling and riotous flames, and the 
burning marble, almost molten with the 
intensity of heat; while without, the reflec¬ 
tion of the fire quivered on the dark intri- 
10 cacy of the surrounding forest, and showed 
in the foreground a bright and ruddy little 
picture of the hut, the spring beside its 
door, the athletic and coal-begrimed fig¬ 
ure of the lime-burner, and the half- 
frightened child, shrinking into the protec¬ 
tion of his father’s shadow. And when 
again the iron door was closed, then re¬ 
appeared the tender light of the half-full 
moon, which vainly strove to trace out the 
indistinct shapes of the neighboring moun¬ 
tains; and, in the upper sky, there was a 
flitting congregation of clouds, still faintly 
tinged with the rosy sunset, though thus 
far down into the valley the sunshine had 
vanished long and long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to his 
father, as footsteps were heard ascending the 
hill-side, and a human form thrust aside the 
bushes that clustered beneath the trees. 

‘Halloo! who is it?’ cried the lime-burner, 
vexed at his son’s timidity, yet half infected 
by it. ‘Come forward, and show yourself, 
like a man, or I’ll fling this chunk of marble 
at your head!’ 

‘You offer me a rough welcome,’ said a 
gloomy voice, as the unknown man drew 
nigh. ‘Yet I neither claim nor desire a 
kinder one, even at my own fireside.’ 

To obtain a distincter view, Bartram 
threw open the iron door of the kiln, whence 
immediately issued a gush of fierce light, 
that smote full upon the stranger’s face and 
figure. To a careless eye there appeared 
nothing very remarkable in his aspect, 
which was that of a man in a coarse, brown, 
country-made suit of clothes, tall and thin, 
with the staff and heavy shoes of a way¬ 
farer. As he advanced, he fixed his eyes— 
which were very bright—intently upon the 
brightness of the furnace, as if he beheld, or 
expected to behold, some object worthy of 
note within it. 

‘Good evening, stranger,’ said the lime- 
burner; ‘whence come yoi^ so late in the 
day?’ 
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T come from my search/ answered the 
wayfarer; ‘for^ at last, it is finished/ 

‘Drunk!—or crazy!’ muttered Bartram to 
himself. ‘I shall have trouble with the fel¬ 
low. The sooner I drive him away, the 
better.’ 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered 
to his father, and begged him to shut the 
door of the kiln, so that there might not be 
so much light; for that there was something 
in the man’s face which he was afraid to 
look at, yet could not look away from. And, 
indeed, even the lime-burner’s dull and 
torpid sense began to be impressed by an 
indescribable something in that thin, rug¬ 
ged, thoughtful visage, with the grizzled 
hair hanging wildly about it, and those 
deeply sunken eyes, which gleamed like 
fires within the entrance of a mysterious 
cavern. But, as he closed the door, the 
stranger turned towards him, and spoke in 
a quiet, familiar way, that made Bartram 
feel as if he were a sane and sensible man, 
after all. 

‘Your task draws to an end, I see,’ said 
he. ‘This marble has already been burning 
three days. A few hours more will convert 
the stone to lime.’ 

‘Why, who are you?’ exclaimed the lime- 
burner. ‘You seem as well acquainted with 
my business as I am myself.’ 

‘And well I may be,’ said the stranger; 
‘for I followed the same craft many a long 
year, and here, too, on this very spot. But 
you are a new-comer in these parts. Did 
you never hear of Ethan Brand?’ 

‘The man that went in search of the Un¬ 
pardonable Sin?’ asked Bartram, with a 
laugh. 

‘The same,’ answered the stranger. ‘He 
has found what he sought, and therefore he 
comes back again.’ 

‘What! then you are Ethan Brand him¬ 
self?’ cried the lime-burner, in amazement. 
T am a new-comer here, as you say, and 
they call it eighteen years since you left the 
foot of Graylock. But, I can tell you, the 
good folks still talk about Ethan Brand, in 
the village yonder, and what a strange er¬ 
rand took him away from his lime-kiln. 
Well, and so you have found the Unpar¬ 
donable Sin?’ 

‘Even so!’ said the stranger, calmly. 

‘If the question is a fair one,’ proceeded 
Bartram, ‘where might it be?’ 


Ethan Brand laid his finger on hi? own 
heart. 

‘Here!’ replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his counte¬ 
nance, but as if moved by an involuntary 
recognition of the infinite absurdity of seek¬ 
ing throughout the world for what was the 
closest of all things to himself, and looking 
into every heart, save his own, for what was 
10 hidden in no other breast, he broke into a 
laugh of scorn. It was the same slow, heavy 
laugh, that had almost appalled the lime- 
burner when it heralded the wayfarer’s 
approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made 
dismal by it. Laughter, when out of place, 
mistimed, or bursting forth from a disor¬ 
dered state of feeling, may be the most ter¬ 
rible modulation of the human voice. The 
20 laughter of one asleep, even if it be a little 
child,—the madman’s laugh,—the wild, 
screaming laugh of a born idiot,—are 
sounds that we sometimes tremble to hear, 
and would always willingly forget. Poets 
have imagined no utterance of fiends or 
hobgoblins so fearfully appropriate as a 
laugh. And even the obtuse lime-burner 
felt his nerves shaken, as this strange man 
looked inward at his own heart, and burst 
30 into laughter that rolled away into the night, 
and was indistinctly reverberated among 
the hills. 

‘Joe,’ said he to his little son, ‘scamper 
down to the tavern in the village, and tell 
the jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand has 
come back, and that he has found the Un¬ 
pardonable Sin!’ 

The boy darted away on his errand, to 
which Ethan Brand made no objection, nor 
40 seemed hardly to notice it. He sat on a log 
of wood, looking steadfastly at the iron door 
of the kiln. When the child was out of sight, 
and his swift and light footsteps ceased to 
be heard treading first on the fallen leaves 
and then on the rocky moimtain-path, the 
lime-burner began to regret his departure. 
He felt that the little fellow’s presence had 
been a barrier between his guest and him¬ 
self, and that he must now deal, heart to 
50 heart, with a man who, on his own con¬ 
fession, had committed the one only crime 
for which Heaven could afford no mercy. 
That crime, in its indistinct blackness, 
seemed to overshadow him. The lime- 
burner’s own sins rose up within him, and 
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made his memory riotous with a throng of 
evil shapes that asserted their kindred with 
the Master Sin, whatever it might be, 
which it was within the scope of man’s cor¬ 
rupted nature to conceive and cherish. 
They were all of one family; they went to 
and fro between his breast and Ethan 
Brand’s, and carried dark greetings from 
one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories lo 
which had grown traditionary in reference 
to this strange man, who had come upon 
him like a shadow of the night, and was 
making himself at home in his old place, 
after so long absence that the dead people, 
dead and buried for years, would have had 
more right to be at home, in any familiar 
spot, than he. Ethan Brand, it was said, had 
conversed with Satan himself in the lurid 
blaze of this very kiln. The legend had been 20 
matter of mirth heretofore, but looked 
grisly now. According to this tale, before 
Ethan Brand departed on his search, he had 
been accustomed to evoke a fiend from the 
hot furnace of the lime-kiln, night after 
night, in order to confer with him about 
the Unpardonable Sin; the man and the 
fiend each laboring to frame the image of 
some mode of guilt which could neither be 
atoned for nor forgiven. And, with the first 30 
gleam of light upon the mountain-top, the 
fiend crept in at the iron door, there to abide 
the intensest element of fire, until again 
summoned forth to share in the dreadful 
task of extending man’s possible guilt be¬ 
yond the scope of Heaven’s else infinite 
mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling 
with the horror of these thoughts, Ethan 
Brand rose from the log, and flung open 40 
the door of the kiln. The action was in such 
accordance with the idea in Bartram’s 
mind, that he almost expected to see the 
Evil One issue forth, red-hot, from the 
raging furnace. 

‘Hold! hold!’ cried he, with a tremulous 
attempt to laugh; for he was ashamed of 
his fears, although they overmastered him. 
‘Don’t, for mercy’s sake, bring out your 
Devil now!’ so 

‘Man!’ sternly replied Ethan Brand, 
‘what need have I of the Devil? I have left 
him behind me, on my track. It is with such 
half-way sinners as you that he busies him¬ 
self. Fear not, because I open the door. I 
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do but act by old custom, and am going to 
trim your fire, like a lime-burner, as I was 
once.’ 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more 
wood, and bent forward to gaze into the 
hollow prison-house of the fire, regardless 
of the fierce glow that reddened upon his 
face. The Hme-burner sat watching him, 
and half suspected this strange guest of a 
purpose, if not to evoke a fiend, at least to 
plunge bodily into the flames, and thus van¬ 
ish from the sight of man. Ethan Brand, 
however, drew quietly back, and closed the 
door of the kiln. 

‘I have looked,’ said he, ‘into many a 
human heart that was seven times hotter 
with sinful passions than yonder furnace is 
with fire. But I found not there what I 
sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin!’ 

‘What is the Unpardonable Sin?’ asked 
the lime-burner; and then he shrank farther 
from his companion, trembling lest his 
question should be answered. 

‘It is a sin that grew within my own 
breast,’ replied Ethan Brand, standing 
erect, with a pride that distinguishes all en¬ 
thusiasts of his stamp. ‘A sin that grew no¬ 
where else! The sin of an intellect that 
triumphed over the sense of brotherhood 
with man and reverence for God, and sacri¬ 
ficed everything to its own mighty claims! 
The only sin that deserves a recompense of 
immortal agony! Freely, were it to do again, 
would I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly I 
accept the retribution!’ 

‘The man’s head is turned,’ muttered the 
lime-burner to himself. ‘He may be a sinner 
like the rest of us,—nothing more likely,— 
but, m be sworn, he is a madman too.’ 

Nevertheless, he felt uncomfortable at 
his situation, alone with Ethan Brand on 
the wild mountain-side, and was right glad 
to hear the rough murmur of tongues, and 
the footsteps of what seemed a pretty nu¬ 
merous party, stumbling over the stones 
and rustling through the underbrush. Soon 
appeared the whole lazy regiment that was 
wont to infest the village tavern, compre-p 
bending three or four individuals who had 
drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through 
all the winters, and smoked their pipes be» 
neath the stoop through all the summers, 
since Ethan Brand’s departure. Laughing 
boisterously, and mingling all their voices 
together in unceremonious talk, they now 
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burst into the moonshine and narrow 
streaks of firelight that illuminated the open 
space before the lime-kiln. Bartram set the 
door ajar again^, flooding the spot with 
lights that the whole company might get a 
fair view of Ethan Brand, and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, 
was a once ubiquitous man, now almost ex¬ 
tinct, but whom we were formerly sure to 
encounter at the hotel of every thriving vil¬ 
lage throughout the country. It was the 
stage-agent. The present specimen of the 
genus was a wilted and smoke-dried man, 
wrinkled and red-nosed, in a smartly cut, 
brown, bobtailed coat, with brass buttons, 
who, for a length of time unknown, had 
kept his desk and corner in the bar-room, 
and was still pufling what seemed to be the 
same cigar that he had lighted twenty years 
before. He had great fame as a dry joker, 
though, perhaps, less on account of any 
intrinsic humor than from a certain flavor 
of brandy-toddy and tobacco-smoke, which 
impregnated all his ideas and expressions, 
as well as his person. Another well-remem¬ 
bered though strangely-altered face was 
that of Lawyer Giles, as people still called 
him in courtesy; an elderly ragamuflin, in 
his soiled shirt-sleeves and tow-cloth trou¬ 
sers. This poor fellow had been an attorney, 
in what he called his better days, a sharp 
practitioner, and in great vogue among the 
village litigants; but flip, and sling, and 
toddy, and cocktails, imbibed at all hours, 
morning, noon, and night, had caused him 
to slide from intellectual to various kinds 
and degrees of bodily labor, till at last, to 
adopt his own phrase, he slid into a soap- 
vat. In other words, Giles was now a soap¬ 
boiler, in a small way. He had come to be 
but the fragment of a human being, a part of 
one foot having been chopped off by an axe, 
and an entire hand torn away by the devilish 
grip of a steam-engine. Yet, though the 
corporeal hand was gone, a spiritual mem¬ 
ber remained; for, stretching forth the 
stump, Giles steadfastly averred that he 
felt an invisible thumb and fingers with as 
vivid a sensation as before the real ones 
were amputated. A maimed and miserable 
wretch he was; but one, nevertheless, whom 
the world could not trample on, and had 
no right to scorn, either in this or any pre¬ 
vious stage of his misfortunes, since he had 
still kept up the courage and spirit of a man. 


asked nothing in charity, and with his one 
hand—and that the left one—fought a 
stern battle against want and hostile cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another 
personage, who, with certain points of sim¬ 
ilarity to Lawyer Giles, had many more of 
difference. It was the village doctor; a man 
of some fifty years, whom, at an earlier 
10 period of his life, we introduced as paying 
a professional visit to Ethan Brand during 
the latter’s supposed insanity. He was now 
a purple-visaged, rude, and brutal, yet half- 
gendemanly figure, with something wild, 
ruined, and desperate in his talk, and in all 
the details of his gesture and manners. 
Brandy possessed this man like an evil 
spirit, and made him as surly and savage as 
a wild beast, and as miserable as a lost soul; 
20 but there was supposed to be in him sucl. 
wonderful skill, such native gifts of healing, 
beyond any which medical science could 
impart, that society caught hold of him, and 
would not let him sink out of its reach. So, 
swaying to and fro upon his horse, and 
grumbling thick accents at the bedside, he 
visited all the sick-chambers for miles about 
among the mountain towns, and sometimes 
raised a dying man, as it were, by miracle, 
30 or quite as often, no doubt, sent his patient 
to a grave that was dug many a year too 
soon. The doctor had an everlasting pipe in 
his mouth, and, as somebody said, in allu¬ 
sion to his habit of swearing, it was always 
aligh;. with hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, 
and greeted Ethan Brand each after his own 
fashion, earnestly inviting him to partake 
of the contents of a certain black bottle, in 
40 which, as they averred, he would find some¬ 
thing far better worth seeking for than the 
Unpardonable Sin. No mind, which has 
wrought itself by intense and solitary medi¬ 
tation into a high state of enthusiasm, can 
endure the kind of contact with low and 
vulgar modes of thought and feeling to 
which Ethan Brand was now subjected. It 
made him doubt—^and, strange to say, it 
was a painful doubt—^whether he had in- 
50 deed found the Unpardonable Sin, and 
found it within himself. The whole ques¬ 
tion on which he had exhausted life, and 
more than life, looked like a delusion. 

‘Leave me,’ he said bitterly, ‘ye brute 
beasts, that have made yourselves so, shriv- 
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elling up your souls with fiery liquors! I 
have done with you. Years and years ago, I 
groped into your hearts, and found nothing 
there for my purpose. Get ye gone!’ 

‘Why, you uncivil scoundrel,’ cried the 
fierce doctor, ‘is that the way you respond 
to the kindness of your best friends? Then 
let me tell you the truth. You have no more 
found the Unpardonable Sin than yonder 
boy Joe has. You are but a crazy fellow,—I lo 
told you so twenty years ago,—neither 
better nor worse than a crazy fellow, and 
the fit companion of old Humphrey, here!’ 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily 
dressed, with long white hair, thin visage, 
and unsteady eyes. For some years past 
this aged person had been wandering about 
among the hills, inquiring of all travellers 
whom he met for his daughter. The girl, it 
seemed, had gone off with a company of 20 
circus-performers; and occasionally tidings 
of her came to the village, and fine stories 
were told of her glittering appearance as 
she rode on horseback in the ring, or per¬ 
formed marvellous feats on the tight-rope. 

The white-haired father now approached 
Ethan Brand, and gazed unsteadily into his 
face. 

‘They tell me you have been all over the 
earth,’ said he, wringing his hands with 30 
earnestness. ‘You must have seen my 
daughter, for she makes a grand figure in 
the world, and everybody goes to see her. 

Did she send any word to her old father, or 
say when she was coming back?’ 

Ethan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the 
old man’s. That daughter, from whom he 
so earnestly desired a word of greeting, was 
the Esther of our talc, the very girl whom, 
with such cold and remorseless purpose, 40 
Ethan Brand had made the subject of a 
psychological experiment, and wasted, ab¬ 
sorbed, and perhaps annihilated her soul, 
in the process. 

‘Yes,’ murmured he, turning away from 
the hoary wanderer, ‘it is no delusion. 
There is an Unpardonable Sin!’ 

While these things were passing, a merry 
scene was going forward in the area of 
cheerful light, beside the spring and before 50 
the door of the hut. A number of the youth 
of the village, young men and girls, had 
hurried up the hill-side, impelled by curi¬ 
osity to see Ethan Brand, the hero of so 
many a legend familiar to their childhood. 
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Finding nothing, however, very remark¬ 
able in his aspect,—nothing but a sun¬ 
burnt wayfarer, in plain garb and dusty 
shoes, who sat looking into the fire as if he 
fancied pictures among the coals,—these 
young people speedily grew tired of ob¬ 
serving him. As it happened, there was 
other amusement at hand. An old German 
Jew, travelling with a diorama on his back, 
was passing down the mountain-road to¬ 
wards the village just as the party turned 
aside from it, and, in hopes of eking out the 
profits of the day, the showman had kept 
them company to the lime-kiln. 

‘Come, old Dutchman,’ cried one of the 
young men, ‘let us see your pictures, if you 
can swear they are worth looking at!’ 

‘Oh, yes, Captain,’ answered the Jew,— 
whether as a matter of courtesy or craft, he 
styled everybody Captain,—‘I shall show 
you, indeed, some very superb pictures!’ 

So, placing his box in a proper position, 
he invited the young men and girls to look 
through the glass orifices of the machine, 
and proceeded to exhibit a series of the 
most outrageous scratchings and daubings, 
as specimens of the fine arts, that ever an 
itinerant showman had the face to impose 
upon his circle of spectators. The pictures 
were worn out, moreover, tattered, full of 
cracks and wrinkles, dingy with tobacco- 
smoke, and otherwise in a most pitiable 
condition. Some purported to be cities, 
public edifices, and ruined castles in Eu¬ 
rope; others represented Napoleon’s battles 
and Nelson’s sea-fights; and in the midst 
of these would be seen a gigantic, brown, 
hairy hand,—which might have been mis¬ 
taken for the Hand of Destiny, though, in 
truth, it was only the showman’s,—point¬ 
ing its forefinger to various scenes of the 
conflict, while its owner gave historical 
illustrations. When, with much merriment 
at its abominable deficiency of merit, the 
exhibition was concluded, the German bade 
little Joe put his head into the box. Viewed 
through the magnifying-glasses, the boy’s 
round, rosy visage assumed the strangest 
imaginable aspect of an immense Titanic 
child, the mouth grinning broadly, and the 
eyes and every other feature overflowing 
with fun at the joke. Suddenly, however, 
that merry face turned pale, and its expres¬ 
sion changed to horror, for this easily im¬ 
pressed and excitable child had become 
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sensible that the eye of,Ethan Brand was 
fixed upon him through the glass. 

‘You make the little man to be afraid. 
Captain,’ said the German Jew, turning up 
the dark and strong outline of his visage, 
from his stooping posture. ‘But look again, 
and, by chance, I shall cause you to see 
somewhat that is very fine, upon my word!’ 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an 
instant, and then starting back, looked fix¬ 
edly at the German. What had he seen? 
Nothing, apparently; for a curious youth, 
who had peeped in almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, beheld only a vacant space of canvas. 

‘I remember you now,’ muttered Ethan 
Brand to the showman. 

‘Ah, Captain,’ whispered the Jew of 
Nuremburg, with a dark smile, ‘I find it to 
be a heavy matter in my show-box,—this 
Unpardonable Sin! By my faith. Captain, 
it has wearied my shoulders, this long day, 
to carry it over the mountain.’ 

‘Peace,’ answered Ethan Brand, sternly, 
‘or get thee into the furnace yonder!’ 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely con¬ 
cluded, when a great, elderly dog—who 
seemed to be his own master, as no person 
in the company laid claim to him—saw fit 
to render himself the object of public no¬ 
tice. Hitherto, he had shown himself a very 
quiet, well-disposed old dog, going round 
from one to another, and, by way of being 
sociable, offering his rough head to be 
patted by any kindly hand that would take 
so much trouble. But now, all of a sudden, 
this grave and venerable quadruped, of his 
own mere motion, and without the slightest 
suggestion from anybody else, began to run 
round after his tail, which, to heighten the 
absurdity of the proceeding, was a great 
deal shorter than it should have been. 
Never was seen such headlong eagerness in 
pursuit of an object that could not possibly 
be attained; never was heard such a tre¬ 
mendous outbreak of growling, snarling, 
barking, and snapping,—as if one end of 
the ridiculous brute’s body were at deadly 
and most unforgivable enmity with the 
other. Faster and faster, roimd about went 
the cur; and faster and still faster fled the 
unapproachable brevity of his tail; and 
louder and fiercer grew his yells of rage and 
animosity; until, utterly esiausted, and as 
far from the goal as ever, the foolish old dog 
ceased his performance as suddenly as he 


had begun it. The next moment he was as 
mild, quiet, sensible, and respectable in his 
deportment, as when he first scraped ac¬ 
quaintance with the company. 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was 
greeted with universal laughter, clapping of 
hands, and shouts of encore, to which the 
canine performer responded by wagging all 
that there was to wag of his tail, but ap- 
10 peared totally unable to repeat his very suc¬ 
cessful effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed 
his seat upon the log, and moved, it might 
be, by a perception of some remote analogy 
between his own case and that of this self- 
pursuing cur, he broke into the awful 
laugh, which, more than any other token, 
expressed the condition of his inward being. 
From that moment, the merriment of the 
20 party was at an end; they stood aghast, 
dreading lest the inauspicious sound should 
be reverberated around the horizon, and 
that mountain would thunder it to moim- 
tain, and so the horror be prolonged upon 
their ears. Then, whispering one to another 
that it was late,—that the moon was almost 
down,—^that the August night was growing 
chill,—they hurried homewards, leaving 
the lime-burner and little Joe to deal as they 
30 might with their unwelcome guest. Save 
for these three human beings, the open 
space on the hill-side was a solitude, set in a 
vast gloom of forest. Beyond that darksome 
verge, the fireb'ght glimmered on the stately 
trunks and almost black foliage of pines, in¬ 
termixed with the lighter verdure of sapling 
oaks, maples, and poplars, while here and 
there lay the gigantic corpses of dead trees, 
decaying on the leaf-strewn soil. And it 
40 seemed to little Joe—a timorous and imag¬ 
inative child—that the silent forest was 
holding its breath until some fearful thing 
should happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into mt 
fire, and closed the door of the kiln; then 
looking over his shoulder at the lime-burner 
and his son, he bade, rather than advised, 
them to retire to rest. 

‘For myself, I cannot sleep,* said he. ‘I 
50 have matters that it concerns me to medi¬ 
tate upon. I will watch the fire, as I used to 
do in the old time.* 

‘And call the Devil out of the furnace to 
keep you company, I suppose,* muttered 
Bartram, who had been making intimate 
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acquaintance with the black bottle above 
mentioned. ‘But watch, if you like, and call 
as many devils as you like! For my part, I 
shall be all the better for a snooze. Come, 
Joel’ 

As the boy followed his father into the 
hut, he looked back at the wayfarer, and the 
tears came into his eyes, for his tender 
spirit had an intuition of the bleak and ter¬ 
rible loneliness in which this man had en¬ 
veloped himself. 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat 
listening to the crackling of the kindled 
wood, and looking at the little spirts of fire 
that issued through the chinks of the door. 
These trifles, however, once so familiar, 
had but the slightest hold of his attention, 
while deep within his mind he was review¬ 
ing the gradual but marvellous change that 
had been wrought upon him by the search 
to which he had devoted himself. He re¬ 
membered how the night dew had fallen 
upon him,—how the dark forest had whis¬ 
pered to him,—how the stars had gleamed 
upon him,—a simple and loving man, 
watching his fire in the years gone by, and 
ever musing as it burned. He remembered 
with what tenderness, with what love and 
sympathy for mankind, and what pity for 
human guilt and woe, he had first begun to 
contemplate those ideas which afterwards 
became the inspiration of his life; with 
what reverence he had then looked into the 
heart of man, viewing it as a temple orig¬ 
inally divine, and, however desecrated, still 
to be held sacred by a brother; with what 
awful fear he had deprecated the success of 
his pursuit, and prayed that the Unpardon¬ 
able Sin might never be revealed to him. 
Then ensued that vast intellectual develop¬ 
ment, which, in its progress, disturbed the 
counterpoise between his mind and heart. 
The Idea that possessed his life had oper¬ 
ated as a means of education; it had gone on 
ailtivating his powers to the highest point 
of which they were susceptible; it had 
raised him from the level of an unlettered 
laborer to stand on a star-lit eminence, 
whither the philosophers of the earth, 
laden with the lore of universities, might 
vainly strive to clamber after him. So much 
for the intellect! But where was the heart? 
That, indeed, had withered,—^had con¬ 
tracted,—^had hardened,—^had perished! It 
had ceased to partake of the universal throb. 
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He had lost his hold of the magnetic chain 
of humanity. He was no longer a brother- 
man, opening the chambers or the dun¬ 
geons of our common nature by the key of 
holy sympathy, which gave him a right to 
share in all its secrets; he was now a cold 
observer, looking on mankind as the sub¬ 
ject of his experiment, and, at length, con¬ 
verting man and woman to be his puppets, 
10 and pulling the wires that moved them to 
such degrees of crime as were demanded 
for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He 
began to be so from the moment that his 
moral nature had ceased to keep the pace of 
improvement with his intellect. And now, 
as his highest effort and inevitable develop¬ 
ment,—^as the bright and gorgeous flower, 
and rich, delicious fruit of his life’s labor,— 
20 he had produced the Unpardonable Sin! 

‘What more have I to seek? what more to 
achieve?’ said Ethan Brand to himself. ‘My 
task is done, and well done!’ 

Starting from the log with a certain alac¬ 
rity in his gait and ascending the hillock 
of earth that was raised against the stone 
circumference of the lime-kiln, he thus 
reached the top of the structure. It was a 
space of perhaps ten feet across, from edge 
30 to edge, presenting a view of the upper sur¬ 
face of the immense mass of broken marble 
with which the kiln was heaped. All these 
innumerable blocks and fragments of mar¬ 
ble were red-hot and vividly on fire, send¬ 
ing up great spouts of blue flame, which 
quivered aloft and danced madly, as within 
a magic circle, and sank and rose again, 
with continual and multitudinous activity. 
As the lonely man bent forward over this 
40 terrible body of fire, the blasting heat smote 
up against his person with a breath that, it 
might be supposed, would have scorched 
and shrivelled him up in a moment. 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his 
arms on high. The blue flames played upon 
his face, and imparted the wild and ghastly 
light which alone could have suited its ex¬ 
pression; it was that of a fiend on the verge of 
plunging into his gulf of intensest torment. 
50 ‘O Mother Earth,’ cried he, ‘who art no 
more my Mother, and into whose bosom 
this frame shall never be resolved! O man¬ 
kind, whose brotherhood I have cast off, 
and trampled thy great heart beneath my 
feet! O stars of heaven, that shone on me of 
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old, as if to light me onward and upward!— 
farewell all, and forever. Come, deadly 
element of Fire,—henceforth my familiar 
frame! Embrace me, as I do thee!’ 

That night the sound of a fearful peal of 
laughter rolled heavily through the sleep of 
the lime-burner and his little son; dim 
shapes of horror and anguish haunted their 
dreams, and seemed still present in the rude 
hovel, when they opened their eyes to the 
daylight. 

‘Up, boy, up!’ cried the Ume-burner, 
staring about him. ‘Thank Heaven, the 
night is gone, at last; and rather than pass 
such another, I would watch my lime-kiln, 
wide awake, for a twelvemonth. This Ethan 
Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardon¬ 
able Sin, has done me no such mighty favor, 
in taking my place!’ 

He issued from the hut, followed by 
little Joe, who kept fast hold of his father’s 
hand. The early sunshine was already pour¬ 
ing its gold upon the mountain-tops, and 
though the valleys were still in shadow, 
they smiled cheerfully in the promise of the 
bright day that was hastening onward. The 
village, completely shut in by hills, which 
swelled away gently about it, looked as if it 
had rested peacefully in the hollow of the 
great hand of Providence. Every dwelling 
was distinctly visible; the little spires of the 
two churches pointed upwards, and caught 
a fore-glimmering of brightness from the 
sun-gilt skies upon their gilded weather¬ 
cocks. The tavern was astir, and the figure 
of the old, smoke-dried stage-agent, cigar 
in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. Old 
Graylock was glorified with a golden cloud 
upon his head. Scattered likewise over the 
breasts of the surrounding mountains, 
there were heaps of hoary mist, in fantastic 
shapes, some of them far down into the 
valley, others high up towards the summits, 
and still others, of the same family of mist 
or cloud, hovering in the gold radiance of 
the upper atmosphere. Stepping from one 
to another of the clouds that rested on the 
hills, and thence to the loftier brotherhood 
that sailed in air, it seemed almost as if a 
mortal man might thus ascend into the 
heavenly regions. Earth was so mingled with 
sky that it was a day-dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and 
homely, which Nature so readily adopts 
into a scene like this, the stage-coach was 


rattling down the mountain-road, and the 
driver sounded his horn, while Echo caught 
up the notes, and intertwined them into a 
rich and varied and elaborate harmony, of 
which the original performer could lay 
claim to little share. The great hills played 
a concert among themselves, each contrib¬ 
uting a strain of airy sweetness. 

Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

10 ‘Dear father,’ cried he, skipping cheerily 
to and fro, ‘that strange man is gone, and 
the sky and the mountains all seem glad of 
it!’ 

‘Yes,’ growled the lime-burner, with an 
oath, ‘but he has let the fire go down, and 
no thanks to liim if five hundred busliels of 
lime are not spoiled. If 1 catch the fellow 
hereabouts again, I shall feel like tossing 
him into the furnace!’ 

20 With his long pole in his hand, he as¬ 
cended to the top of the kiln. After a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, he called to his son. 

‘Come up here, Joe!’ said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock, and stood 
by his father’s side. The marble was all 
burnt into perfect, snow-white lime. But 
on its surface, in the midst of the circle,— 
snow-white too, and thoroughly converted 
into lime,—lay a human skeleton, in the 
30 attitude of a person who, after long toil, 
lies down to long repose. Within the ribs— 
strange to say—was the shape of a human 
heart. 

‘Was the fellow’s heart made of marble?’ 
cried Bartram, in some perplexity at this 
phenomenon. ‘At any rate, it is burnt into 
what looks like special good lime; and, 
taking all the bones together, my kiln is 
half a bushel the richer for him.’ 

40 So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted 
his pole, and, letting it fall upon the skele¬ 
ton, the relics of Ethan Brand were crum¬ 
bled into fragments. 

1852 

FROM THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES 
The Penny Shop * 

50 I 

The Little Shop^Window 

It still lacked half an hour of sunrise, when 
Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon—^we will not say 

X The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
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awoke, it being doubtful whether the poor 
lady had so much as closed her eyes during 
the brief night of midsummer—^but, at all 
events, arose from her solitary pillow, and 
began what it would be mockery to term 
the adornment of her person. Far from us 
be the indecorum of assisting, even in imag¬ 
ination, at a maiden lady’s toiler! Our story 
must therefore await Miss Hepzibah at the 
threshold of her chamber; only presuming, lo 
meanwhile, to note some of the heavy sighs 
that labored from her bosom, with little re¬ 
straint as to their lugubrious depth and 
volume of sound, inasmuch as they could 
be audible to nobody save a disembodied 
iistencr like ourself. The Old Maid was 
alone in the old house. Alone, except for a 
certain respectable and orderly young man, 
an artist in the daguerreotype line, who, 
for about three months back, had been a 20 
lodger in a remote gable,—quite a house by 
itself, indeed,—with locks, bolts, and oaken 
bars on all the intervening doors. Inaudible, 
consequently, were poor Miss Hepzibah’s 
gusty sighs. Inaudible the creaking joints 
of her stiffened knees, as she knelt down 
by the bedside. And inaudible, too, by 
mortal ear, but heard with all-comprehend¬ 
ing love and pity in the farthest heaven, 
that almost agony of prayer—now whis- 30 
pered, now a groan, now a struggling si¬ 
lence—wherewith she besought the Divine 
assistance through the day! Evidently, this 
is to be a day of more than ordinary trial to 
Miss Hepzibah, who, for above a quarter 
of a century gone by, has dwelt in strict 
seclusion, taking no part in the business of 
life, and just as little in its intercourse and 
pleasures. Not with such fervor prays the 
torpid recluse, looking forward to the cold, 40 
sunless, stagnant calm of a day that is to be 
like innumerable yesterdays! 

The maiden lady’s devotions are con¬ 
cluded. Will she now issue forth over the 
threshold of our story? Not yet, by many 
moments. First, every drawer in the tall, 
old-fashioned bureau is to be opened, with 
difficulty, and with a succession of spas¬ 
modic jerks; then, all must close again, with 
the same fidgety reluctance. There is a 50 
rustling of stiff silks; a tread of backward 
and forward footsteps to and fro across the 
chamber. We suspect Miss Hepzibah, 
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moreover, of taking a step upward into a 
chair, in order to give heedful regard to her 
appearance on all sides, and at full length, 
in the oval, dingy-framed toilet-glass, that 
hangs above her table. Truly! well, indeed! 
who would have thought it! Is all this pre¬ 
cious time to be lavished on the matutinal 
repair and beautifying of an elderly person, 
who never goes abroad, whom nobody ever 
visits, and from whom, when she shall have 
done her utmost, it were the best charity to 
turn one’s eyes another way? 

Now she is almost ready. Let us pardon 
her one other pause; for it is given to the 
sole sentiment, or, we might better say,— 
heightened and rendered intense, as it has 
been, by sorrow and seclusion,—to the 
strong passion of her life. We heard the 
turning of a key in a small lock; she has 
opened a secret drawer of an escritoire, and 
is probably looking at a certain miniature, 
done in Malbone’s most perfect style, and 
representing a face worthy of no less deli¬ 
cate a pencil. It was once our good fortune 
to see this picture. It is a likeness of a young 
man, in a silken dressing-gown of an old 
fashion, the soft richness of which is well 
adapted to the countenance of reverie, with 
its full, tender lips, and beautiful eyes, that 
seem to indicate not so much capacity of 
thought, as gentle and voluptuous emotion. 
Of the possessor of such features we shall 
have a right to ask nothing, except that he 
would take the rude world easily, and make 
himself happy in it. Can it have been an 
early lover of Miss Hepzibah? No; she 
never had a lover—poor thing, how could 
she?—nor ever knew, by her own experi¬ 
ence, what love technically means. And yet, 
her undying faith and trust, her fresh re¬ 
membrance, and continual devotedness to¬ 
wards the original of that miniature, have 
been the only substance for her heart to 
feed upon. 

She seems to have put aside the minia¬ 
ture, and is standing again before the toilet- 
glass. There are tears to be wiped off. A few 
more footsteps to and fro; and here, at last, 
—^with another pitiful sigh, like a gust of 
chill, damp wind out of a long-closed vault, 
the door of which has accidentally been set 
ajar,—^here comes Miss Hepzibah Pyn- 
cheon! Forth she steps into the dusky, time- 
darkened passage; a tall figure, clad in black 
silk, with a long and shrunken waist, feel- 
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ing her way towards the stairs like a near¬ 
sighted person, as in truth she is. 

The sun, meanwhile, if not already above 
the horizon, was ascending nearer and 
nearer to its verge. A few clouds, floating 
high upward, caught some of the earliest 
light, and threw down its golden gleam on 
the windows of all the houses in the street, 
not forgetting the House of the Seven 
Gables, which—many such sunrises as it 
had witnessed—looked cheerfully at the 
present one. The reflected radiance served 
to show, pretty distinctly, the aspect and 
arrangement of the room which Hepzibah 
entered, after descending the stairs. It was 
a low-studded room, with a beam across 
the ceiling, panelled with dark wood, and 
having a large chimney-piece, set round 
with pictured tiles, but now closed by an 
iron fire-board, through which ran the fun¬ 
nel of a modern stove. There was a carpet 
on the floor, originally of rich texture, but 
so worn and faded in these latter years that 
its once brilliant figure had quite vanished 
into one indistinguishable hue. In the way 
of furniture, there were two tables: one, 
constructed with perplexing intricacy and 
exhibiting as many feet as a centipede; the 
other, most delicately wrought, with four 
long and slender legs, so apparently frail 
that it was almost incredible what a length 
of time the ancient tea-table had stood upon 
them. Half a dozen chairs stood about the 
room, straight and stiff, and so ingeniously 
contrived for the discomfort of the human 
person that they were irksome even to sight, 
and conveyed the ugliest possible idea of 
the state of society to which they could 
have been adapted. One exception there 
was, however, in a very antique elbow- 
chair, with a high back, carved elaborately 
in oak, and a roomy depth within its arms, 
that made up, by its spacious comprehen¬ 
siveness, for the lack of any of those ar¬ 
tistic curves which abound in a modem 
chair. 

As for ornamental articles of furniture, 
we recollect but two, if such they may be 
called. One was a map of the Pyncheon 
territory at the eastward, not engraved, but 
the handiwork of some skilful old draughts¬ 
man, and grotesquely illuminated with pic¬ 
tures of Indians and wild beasts, among 
which was seen a lion; the natural history 
of the region being as little known as its 


geography, which was put down most fan¬ 
tastically awry. The other adornment was 
the portrait of old Colonel Pyncheon, at 
two thirds length, representing the stern 
features of a Puritanic-looking personage, 
in a skull-cap, with a laced band and a 
grizzly beard; holding a Bible with one 
hand, and in the other uplifting an iron 
sword-hilt. The latter object, being more 
10 successfully depicted by the artist, stood 
out in far greater prominence than the sa¬ 
cred volume. Face to face with this picture, 
on entering the apartment. Miss Hepzibah 
Pyncheon came to a pause; regarding it 
with a singular scowl, a strange contortion 
of the brow, which, by people who did not 
know her, would probably have been inter¬ 
preted as an expression of bitter anger and 
ill-will. But it was no such thing. She, in 
20 fact, felt a reverence for the pictured visage, 
of which only a far-descended and time- 
stricken virgin could be susceptible; and 
this forbidding scowl was the innocent re¬ 
sult of her near-sightedness, and an effort 
so to concentrate her powers of vision as 
to substitute a firm outline of the object in¬ 
stead of a vague one. 

We must linger a moment on this imfor- 
tunate expression of poor Hepzibah’s brow. 
30 Her scowl,—as the world, or such part of 
it as sometimes caught a transitory glimpse 
of her at the window, wickedly persisted in 
calling it,—^her scowl had done Miss Hepzi¬ 
bah a very ill office, in establishing her char¬ 
acter as an ill-tempered old maid; nor does 
it appear improbable that, by often gaz¬ 
ing at herself in a dim looking-glass, and 
perpetually encountering her own frown 
within its ghostly sphere, she had been led 
40 to interpret the expression almost as un¬ 
justly as the world did. ‘How miserably 
cross I look!’ she must often have whis¬ 
pered to herself; and ultimately have 
fancied herself so, by a sense of inevitable 
doom. But her heart never frowned. It was 
naturally tender, sensitive, and full of little 
tremors and palpitations; all of which weak¬ 
nesses it retained, while her visage was 
growing so perversely stem, and even 
50 fierce. Nor had Hepzibah ever any hardi¬ 
hood, except what came from the very 
warmest nook in her affections. 

All this time, however, we are loitering 
faint-heartedly on the threshold of our 
story. In very tmth, we bf ve an invincible 
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reluptance to disclose what Miss Hepzibah 
Pyncheon was about to do. 

It has already been observed, that, in the 
basement story of the gable fronting on the 
street, an unworthy ancestor, nearly a cen¬ 
tury ago, had fitted up a shop. Ever since 
the old gentleman retired from trade, and 
fell asleep under his coffin-lid, not only the 
shop-door, but the inner arrangements, had 
been suffered to remain unchanged; while lo 
the dust of ages gathered inch-deep over 
the shelves and counter, and partly filled 
an old pair of scales, as if it were of value 
enough to be weighed. It treasured itself 
up, too, in the half-open till, where there 
still lingered a base sixpence, worth neither 
more nor less than the hereditary pride 
which had here been put to shame. Such 
had been the state and condition of the little 
shop in old Hepzibah’s childhood, when 20 
she and her brother used to play at hide- 
and-seek in its forsaken precincts. So it had 
remained, imtil within a few days past. 

But now, though the shop-window was 
still closely curtained from the public gaze, 
a remarKable change had taken place in its 
interior. The rich and heavy festoons of 
cobweb, which it had cost a long ancestral 
succession of spiders their life’s labor to 
spin and weave, had been carefully brushed 30 
away from the ceiling. The counter, 
shelves, and floor had all been scoured, and 
the latter was overstrewn with fresh blue 
sand. The brown scales, too, had evidently 
undergone rigid discipline, in an unavailing 
effort to rub off the rust, which, alas! had 
eaten through and through their substance. 
Neither was the little old shop any longer 
empty of merchantable goods. A curious 
eye, privileged to take an account of stock, 40 
and investigate behind the counter, would 
have discovered a barrel,—^yea, two or three 
barrels and half ditto,—one containing 
flour, another apples, and a third, perhaps, 
Indian meal. Ttiere was likewise a square 
box of pine-wood, full of soap in bars; also, 
another of the same size, in which were 
tallow-candles, ten to the pound. A small 
stock of brown sugar, some white beans and 
split peas, and a few other commodities of 50 
low price, and such as are constantly in de¬ 
mand, made up the bulkier portion of the 
merchandise. It might have been taken for 
a ghostly or phantasmagoric reflection of 
ihe old shop-keeper Pyncheon’s shabbily 
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provided shelves, save that some of the ar¬ 
ticles were of a description and outward 
form which could hardly have been known 
in his day. For instance, there was a glass 
pickle-jar, filled with fragments of Gibral¬ 
tar rock; not, indeed, splinters of the veri¬ 
table stone foundation of the famous for¬ 
tress, but bits of delectable candy, neatly 
done up in white paper. Jim Crow, more¬ 
over, was seen executing his world-re¬ 
nowned dance, in gingerbread. A party of 
leaden dragoons were galloping along one 
of the shelves, in equipments and uniform 
of modern cut; and there were some sugar 
figures, with no strong resemblance to the 
humanity of any epoch, but less unsatisfac¬ 
torily representing our own fashions than 
those of a hundred years ago. Another phe¬ 
nomenon, still more strikingly modern, 
was a package of lucifer matches, which, in 
old times, would have been thought ac¬ 
tually to borrow their instantaneous flame 
from the nether fires of Tophet. 

In short, to bring the matter at once to a 
point, it was incontrovertibly evident that 
somebody had taken the shop and fixtures 
of the long-retired and forgotten Mr. Pyn¬ 
cheon, and was about to renew the en¬ 
terprise of that departed worthy, with a 
different set of customers. Who could this 
bold adventurer be? And, of all places in 
the world, why had he chosen the House of 
the Seven Gables as the scene of his com¬ 
mercial speculations? 

We return to the elderly maiden. She 
at length withdrew her eyes from the 
dark countenance of the Colonel’s portrait, 
heaved a sigh,—indeed, her breast was a 
very cave of i^olus that morning,—and 
stept across the room on tiptoe, as is the 
customary gait of elderly women. Passing 
through an intervening passage, she opened 
a door that communicated with the shop, 
just now so elaborately described. Owing to 
the projection of the upper story—and still 
more to the thick shadow of the Pyncheon 
Elm, which stood almost directly in front 
of the gable—the twilight, here, was still 
as much akin to night as morning. Another 
heavy sigh from Miss Hepzibah! After a 
moment’s pause on the threshold, peering 
towards the window with her near-sighted 
scowl, as if frowning down some bitter 
enemy, she suddenly projected herself into 
the shop. The haste, and, as it were, the 
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galvanic impulse of the movement^, were 
really quite startling. 

Nervously—in a sort of frenzy, we might 
almost say—she began to busy herself in 
arranging some children’s playthings, and 
other little wares, on the shelves and at 
tlie shop-window. In the aspect of this 
dark-arrayed, pale-faced, lady-like old fig¬ 
ure there was a deeply tragic character that 
contrasted irreconcilably with tlie ludicrous lo 
pettiness of her employment. It seemed a 
queer anomaly, that so gaunt and dismal a 
personage should take a toy in hand; a mir¬ 
acle, that the toy did not vanish in her grasp; 
a miserably absurd idea, that she should 
go on perplexing her stiff and sombre 
intellect with the question how to tempt 
little boys into her premises! Yet such is 
undoubtedly her object. Now she places a 
gingerbread elephant against the window, 20 
but with so tremulous a touch that it 
tumbles upon the floor, with the dismem¬ 
berment of three legs and its trunk; it has 
ceased lo be an elephant, and has become 
a few bits of musty gingerbread. There, 
again, she has upset a tumbler of marbles, 
all of which roll different ways, and each 
individual marble, devil-directed, into the 
most difficult obscurity that it can find. 
Heaven help our poor old Hepzibah, and 30 
forgive us for taking a ludicrous view of her 
position! As her rigid and rusty frame goes 
down upon its hands and knees, in quest of 
the absconding marbles, we positively feel 
so much the more inclined to shed tears of 
sympathy, from the very fact that we must 
needs turn aside and laugh at her. For 
here,—and if we fail to impress it suitably 
upon the reader, it is our own fault, not that 
of the tlieme,—here is one of the truest 40 
points of melancholy interest that occur in 
ordinary life. It was the final throe of what 
called itself old gentility. A lady—who had 
fed herself from childhood with tlie shad¬ 
owy food of aristocratic reminiscences, and 
whose religion it was that a lady’s hand soils 
itself irremediably by doing aught for 
bread—this born lady, after sixty years of 
narrowing means, is fain to step down from 
her pedestal of imaginary rank. Poverty, 50 
treading closely at her heels for a lifetime, 
has come up with her at last. She must earn 
her own food, or starve! And we have stolen 
upon Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon, too irrev¬ 
erently, at the instant of time when the 


patrician lady is to be transformed into the 
plebeian woman. 

In this republican country, amid the fluc¬ 
tuating waves of our social life, somebody 
is always at the drowning-point. The trag¬ 
edy is enacted with as continual a repetition 
as that of a popular drama on a holiday; 
and, nevertheless, is felt as deeply, per¬ 
haps, as when an hereditary noble sinks 
below his order. More deeply; since, with 
us, rank is the grosser substance of wealth 
and a splendid establishment, and has no 
spiritual existence after the death of these, 
but dies hopelessly along with them. And, 
therefore, since we have been unfortunate 
enough to introduce our heroine at so in¬ 
auspicious a juncture, we would entreat for 
a mood of due solemnity in the spectators 
of her fate. Let us behold, in poor Hepzi¬ 
bah, the immemorial lady,—two hundred 
years old, on this side of the water, and 
thrice as many on the other,—with her 
antique portraits, pedigrees, coats of arms, 
records and traditions, and her claim, as 
joint heiress, to that princely territory at 
the eastward, no longer a wilderness, but a 
populous fertility,—born, too, in Pyncheon 
Street, under the Pyncheon Elm, and in the 
Pyncheon House, where she has spent all 
her days,—reduced now, in that very house, 
to be the hucksteress of a cent-shop. 

This business of setting up a petty shop 
is almost the only resource of women, in 
circumstances at all similar to those of our 
unfortunate recluse. With her near-sighted¬ 
ness, and those tremulous fingers of hers, at 
once inflexible and delicate, she could not 
be a seamstress; although her sampler, of 
fifty years gone by, exhibited some of the 
most recondite specimens of ornamental 
needlework. A school for little children had 
been often in her thoughts; and, at one 
time, she had begim a review of her early 
studies in the New England Primer^ with 
a view to prepare herself for the office of 
instructress. But the love of children had 
never been quickened in Hepzibah’s heart, 
and was now torpid, if not extinct; 
watched the little people of the neighbor¬ 
hood from her chamber-window, and 
doubted whether she could tolerate a more 
intimate acquaintance with them. Besides, 
in our day, the very ABC has become a 
science greatly too abstruse to be any longer 
taught by pointing a pin from letter to 
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letter. A modem child could teach old Hep- 
dbah more than old Hepzibah could teach 
the child. So—with many a cold, deep 
heart-quake at the idea of at last coming 
into sordid contact with the world, from 
which she had so long kept aloof, while 
every added day of seclusion had rolled an¬ 
other stone against the cavern-door of her 
hermitage—the poor thing bethought her¬ 
self of the ancient shop-window, the rusty lo 
scales, and dusty till. She might have held 
back a little longer; but another circum¬ 
stance, not yet hinted at, had somewhat 
hastened her decision. Her humble prepa¬ 
rations, therefore, were duly made, and the 
enterprise was now to be commenced. Nor 
was she entitled to complain of any remark¬ 
able singularity in her fate; for, in the town 
of her nativity, we might point to several 
little shops of a similar description, some of 20 
them in houses as ancient as that of the 
Seven Gables; and one or two, it may be, 
where a decayed gentlewoman stands be¬ 
hind the counter, as grim an image of fam¬ 
ily pride as Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon her¬ 
self. 

It was overpoweringly ridiculous—^we 
must honestly confess it—the deportment 
of the maiden lady while setting her shop in 
order for the public eye. She stole on tiptoe 30 
to the window, as cautiously as if she con¬ 
ceived some bloody-minded villain to be 
watching behind the elm-tree, with intent 
to take her life. Stretching out her long, 
lank arm, she put a paper of pearl buttons, 
a jew’s-harp, or whatever the small article 
might be, in its destined place, and straight¬ 
way vanished back into the dusk, as if the 
world need never hope for another glimpse 
of her. It might have been fancied, indeed, 40 
that she expected to minister to the wants 
of the community unseen, like a disembod¬ 
ied divinity or enchantress, holding forth 
her bargains to the reverential and awe¬ 
stricken purchaser in an invisible hand. But 
Hepzibah had no such flattering dream. 

She was well aware that she must ultimately 
come forward, and stand revealed in her 
proper individuality; but, Jiike other sensi¬ 
tive persons, she could not bear to be ob- 50 
served in the gradual process, and chose 
rather to flash forth on the world’s aston¬ 
ished gaze at once. 

The inevitable moment was not much 
longer to be delayed. The sunshine might 


now be seen stealing down the front of the 
opposite house, from the windows of which 
came a reflected gleam, struggling through 
the boughs of the elm-tree, and enlighten¬ 
ing the interior of the shop more distinctly 
than heretofore. The town appeared to 
be waking up. A baker’s cart had already 
rattled through the street, chasing away the 
latest vestige of night’s sanctity! with the 
jingle-jangle of its dissonant bells. A milk¬ 
man was distributing the contents of his 
cans from door to door; and the harsh peal 
of a fisherman’s conch-shell was heard far 
off, around the corner. None of these tokens 
escaped Hepzibah’s notice. The moment 
had arrived. To delay longer would be only 
to lengthen out her misery. Nothing re¬ 
mained, except to take down the bar from 
the shop-door, leaving the entrance free— 
more than free—welcome, as if all were 
household friends—to every passer-by, 
whose eyes might be attracted by the com¬ 
modities at the window. This last act Hep¬ 
zibah now performed, letting the bar fall 
with what smote upon her excited nerves 
as a most astounding clatter. Then—as if 
the only barrier betwixt herself and the 
world had been thrown down, and a flood 
of evil consequences would come tumbling 
through the gap—she fled into the imier 
parlor, threw herself into the ancestral 
elbow-chair, and wept. 

Our miserable old Hepzibah! It is a 
heavy annoyance to a writer, who endeavors 
to represent nature, its various attitudes and 
circumstances, in a reasonably correct out¬ 
line and true coloring, that so much of the 
mean and ludicrous should be hopelessly 
mixed up with the purest pathos which life 
anywhere supplies to him. What tragic dig¬ 
nity, for example, can be wrought into a 
scene like this! How can we elevate our 
history of retribution for the sin of long 
ago, when, as one of our most prominent 
figures, we are compelled to introduce—not 
a young and lovely woman, nor even the 
stately remains of beauty, storm-shattered 
by affiction—^but a gaunt, sallow, rusty- 
jointed maiden, in a long-waisted silk gown, 
and with the strange horror of a turban on 
her head! Her visage is not even ugly. It is 
redeemed from insignificance only by the 
contraction of her eyebrows into a near¬ 
sighted scowl. And, finally, her great life- 
trial seems to be, that, after sixty years of 
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idlenesij, she finds it convenient to earn 
comfonable bread by setting up a shop in a 
small way. Nevertheless^ if we look through 
all the heroic fortunes of mankind^ we shall 
find this same entanglement of something 
mean and trivial with whatever is noblest 
in joy or sorrow. Life is made up of marble 
and mud. And, without all the deeper trust 
in a comprehensive sympathy above us, we 
might hence be led to suspect the insult 
of a sneer, as well as an immitigable frown, 
on the iron countenance of fate. What is 
called poetic insight is the gift of discern¬ 
ing, in this sphere of strangely mingled ele¬ 
ments, the beauty and the majesty which 
are compelled to assume a garb so sordid. 

2 

The First Customer 

Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon sat in the oaken 
elbow-chair, with her hands over her face, 
giving way to that heavy down-sinking of 
the heart which most persons have ex¬ 
perienced, when the image of hope itself 
seems ponderously moulded of lead, on the 
eve of an enterprise at once doubtful and 
momentous. She was suddenly startled by 
the tinkling alarum—high, sharp, and ir¬ 
regular—of a little bell. The maiden lady 
arose upon her feet, as pale as a ghost at 
cock-crow; for she was an enslaved spirit, 
and this the talisman to which she owed 
obedience. This little bell,—to speak in 
plainer terms,—being fastened over the 
shop-door, was so contrived as to vibrate by 
means of a steel spring, and thus convey 
notice to the inner regions of the house 
when any customer should cross the thresh¬ 
old. Its ugly and spiteful little din (heard 
now for the first time, perhaps, since Hep- 
zibah’s periwigged predecessor had retired 
from trade) at once set every nerve of her 
body in responsive and tumultuous vibra¬ 
tion. The crisis was upon her! Her first cus¬ 
tomer was at the door! 

Without giving herself time for a second 
thought, she rushed into the shop, pale, 
wild, desperate in gesture and expression, 
scowling portentously, and looking far bet¬ 
ter qualified to do fierce battle with a house¬ 
breaker than to stand smiling behind the 
counter, bartering small wares for a copper 
recompense. Any ordinary customer, in¬ 
deed, would have turned his back and fled. 


And yet there was nothing fierce in Hep- 
zibah’s poor old heart; nor had she, at the 
moment, a single bitter thought against the 
world at large, or one individual man or 
woman. She wished them all well, but 
wished, too, that she herself were done with 
them, and in her quiet grave. 

The applicant, by tliis time, stood within 
the door-way. Coming freshly, as he did, 
10 out of the morning light, he appeared to 
have brought some of its cheery influences 
into the shop along with him. It was a 
slender young man, not more than one or 
two and twenty years old, with rather a 
grave and thoughtful expression for his 
years, but likewise a springy alacrity and 
vigor. These qualities were not only per¬ 
ceptible, physically, in his make and mo¬ 
tions, but made themselves felt almost im- 
20 mediately in his character. A brown beard, 
not too silken in its texture, fringed his 
chin, but as yet without completely hiding 
it; he wore a short mustache, too, and his 
dark, high-featured countenance looked all 
the better for these natural ornaments. As 
for his dress, it was of the simplest kind; a 
summer sack of cheap and ordinary mate¬ 
rial, thin checkered pantaloons, and a straw 
hat, by no means of the finest braid. Oak 
30 Hall might have supplied his entire equip¬ 
ment. He was chiefly marked as a gentle¬ 
man—if such, indeed, he made any claim 
to be—by the rather remarkable wliiteness 
and nicety of liis clean linen. 

He met the scowl of old Hepzibah with¬ 
out apparent alarm, as having heretofore 
encountered it and found it harmless. 

‘So, my dear Miss Pyncheon,’ said the 
daguerreotypist,—for it was that sole other 
40 occupant of the seven-gabled mansion,—‘I 
am glad to see that you have not shrunk 
from your good purpose. I merely look in 
to offer my best wishes, and to ask if I can 
assist you any further in your prepara¬ 
tions.’ 

People in difficulty and distress, or in any 
manner at odds with the world, can endure 
a vast amount of harsh treatment, and per¬ 
haps be only tbp stronger for it; whereas 
50 they give way at once before the simplest 
expression of what they perceive to be gen¬ 
uine sympathy. So it proved with poor 
Hepzibah; for, when she saw the young 
man’s smile,—^looking so much the brighter 
on a thoughtful face,—^and heard his kindly 
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tone, she broke first into a hysteric giggle 
and then began to sob. 

‘Ah, Mr. Holgrave,’ cried she, as soon as 
she could speak, ‘I never can go through 
with it! Never, never, never! I wish I were 
dead, and in the old family-tomb, with all 
my forefathers! With my father, and my 
mother, and my sister! Yes, and with my 
brother, who had far better find me there 
than here! The world is too chill and hard, 
—and I am too old, and too feeble, and too 
hopeless!’ 

‘Oh, believe me. Miss Hepzibah,’ said 
the young man, quietly, ‘these feelings will 
not trouble you any longer, after you are 
once fairly in the midst of your enterprise. 
They are unavoidable at this moment, 
standing, as you do, on the outer verge of 
your long seclusion, and peopling the world 
with ugly shapes, which you will soon find 
to be as unreal as the giants and ogres of a 
child’s story-book. I find nothing so singu¬ 
lar in Life, as that everything appears to lose 
its substance the instant one actually grap¬ 
ples with it. So it will be with what you 
think so terrible.’ 

‘But I am a woman!’ said Hepzibah, pite¬ 
ously. ‘I was going to say, a lady,—but I 
consider that as past.’ 

‘Well; no matter if it be past!’ answered 
the artist, a strange gleam of half-hidden 
sarcasm flashing through the kindliness of 
his manner. ‘Let it go! You are the better 
without it. I speak frankly, my dear Miss 
Pyncheon! for are we not friends? I look 
upon this as one of the fortunate days of 
your life. It ends an epoch and begins one. 
Hitherto, the life-blood has been gradually 
chilling in your veins as you sat aloof, 
within your circle of gentility, while the 
rest of the world was fighting out its bat¬ 
tle with one kind of necessity or another. 
Henceforth, you will at least have the sense 
of healthy and natural effort for a purpose, 
and of lending your strength—be it great or 
small—^to the united struggle of mankind. 
This is success,—all the success that any¬ 
body meets with!’ 

‘It is natural enough, Mr. Holgrave, that 
you should have ideas like these,’ rejoined 
Hepzibah, drawing up her gaunt figure, 
with slightly offended dignity. ‘You are a 
man, a young man, and brought up, I sup¬ 
pose, as almost everybody is nowadays, 
with a view to seeking your fortune. But I 


was born a lady, and have always lived one; 
no matter in what narrowness of means, 
always a lady!’ 

‘But I was not born a gentleman; neither 
have I lived like one,’ said Holgrave, 
slightly smiling; ‘so, my dear madam, you 
will hardly expect me to sympathize with 
sensibilities of this kind; though, unless 
I deceive myself, I have some imperfect 
lo comprehension of them. These names of 
gentleman and lady had a meaning, in the 
past history of the world, and conferred 
privileges, desirable or otherwise, on those 
entitled to bear them. In the present— 
and still more in the future condition of 
society—they imply, not privilege, but 
restriction!’ 

‘These are new notions,’ said the old 
gentlewoman, shaking her head. ‘I shall 
20 never understand them; neither do I wish 
it.’ 

‘We will cease to speak of them, then,’ 
replied the artist, with a friendlier smile 
than his last one, ‘and I will leave you to 
feel whether it is not better to be a true 
woman than a lady. Do you really think. 
Miss Hepzibah, tliat any lady of your fam¬ 
ily has ever done a more heroic thing, since 
this house was built, than you are perform- 
30 ing in it to-day? Never; and if the Pyncheons 
had always acted so nobly, I doubt whether 
an old wizard Maule’s anathema, of which 
you told me once, would have had much 
weight with Providence against them.’ 

‘Ah!—no, no!’ said Hepzibah, not dis¬ 
pleased at this allusion to the sombre dig¬ 
nity of an inherited curse. ‘If old Maule’s 
ghost, or a descendant of his, could see me 
behind the counter to-day, he would call it 
40 the fulfilment of his worst wishes. But I 
thank you for your kindness, Mr. Holgrave, 
and will do my utmost to be a good shop¬ 
keeper.’ 

‘Pray do,’ said Holgrave, ‘and let me 
have the pleasure of being your first cus¬ 
tomer. I am about taking a walk to the sea¬ 
shore, before going to my rooms, where I 
misuse Heaven’s blessed sunshine by trac¬ 
ing out human features through its agency. 
50 A few of those biscuits dipt in sea-water, 
will be just what I need for breakfast. What 
is the price of half a dozen?’ 

‘Let me be a lady a moment longer,* re¬ 
plied Hepzibah, with a manner of antique 
stateliness to which a melancholy smile 
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lent a kind of grace. She put the biscuits 
into his hand^ but rejected the compensa¬ 
tion. ‘A Pyncheon must not, at all events 
under her forefathers' roof, receive money 
for a morsel of bread from her only friend!' 

Holgrave took his departure, leaving her, 
for the moment, with spirits not quite so 
much depressed. Soon, however, they had 
subsided nearly to their former dead level. 
With a beating heart, she listened to the 
footsteps of early passengers, which now 
began to be frequent along the street. Once 
or twice they seemed to linger; these 
strangers, or neighbors, as the case might 
be, were looking at the display of toys 
and petty commodities in Hepzibah’s shop- 
window. She was doubly tortured; in part, 
with a sense of overwhelming shame that 
strange and unloving eyes should have the 
privilege of gazing, and partly because the 
idea occurred to her, with ridiculous im¬ 
portunity, that the window was not ar¬ 
ranged so skilfully, nor nearly to so much 
advantage, as it might have been. It seemed 
as if the whole fortune or failure of her shop 
might depend on the display of a different 
set of articles, or substituting a fairer apple 
for one which appeared to be specked. So 
she made the change, and straightway fan¬ 
cied that everything was spoiled by it; not 
recognizing that it was the nervousness of 
the juncture, and her own native squeam¬ 
ishness as an old maid, that wrought all the 
seeming mischief. 

Anon, there was an encounter, just at 
the door-step, betwixt two laboring men, 
as their rough voices denoted them to be. 
After some slight talk about their own 
affairs, one of them chanced to notice the 
shop-window, and directed the other’s at¬ 
tention to it. 

‘See here!' cried he; ‘what do you think 
of this? Trade seems to be looking up in 
Pyncheon Street!’ 

‘Well, well, this is a sight, to be sure!' 
exclaimed the other. ‘In the old Pyncheon 
House, and underneath the Pyncheon Elm! 
Who would have thought it? Old Maid 
Pyncheon is setting up a cent-shop!' 

‘Will she make it go, think you, Dixey?' 
said his friend. ‘I don't call it a very good 
stand. There's another shop just round the 
comer.’ 

‘Make it go!' cried Dixey, with a most 
contemptuous expression, as if the very 


idea were impossible to be conceived. ‘Not 
a bit of it! Why, her face—I’ve seen it, for 
I dug her garden for her one year—her face 
is enough to frighten the Old Nick himself, 
if he had ever so great a mind to trade with 
her. People can’t stand it, I tell you! She 
scowls dreadfully, reason or none, out of 
pure ugliness of temper!’ 

‘Well, that’s not so much matter,’ re- 
10 marked the other man. ‘These sour-tem- 
pered folks are mostly handy at business, 
and know pretty well what they are about. 
But, as you say, I don’t think she’ll do 
much. This business of keeping cent-shops 
is overdone, like all other kinds of trade, 
handicraft, and bodily labor. I know it, to 
my cost! My wife kept a cent-shop three 
months, and lost five dollars on her outlay!' 

‘Poor business!’ responded Dixey, in a 
20 tone as if he were shaking his head,—‘poor 
business!’ 

For some reason or other, not very easy 
to analyze, there had hardly been so bitter 
a pang in all her previous misery about the 
matter as what thrilled Hepzibah’s heart, 
on overhearing the above conversation The 
testimony in regard to her scowl was fright¬ 
fully important; it seemed to hold up her 
image wholly relieved from the false light 
30 of her self-partialities, and so hideous that 
she dared not look at it. She was absurdly 
hurt, moreover, by the slight and idle effect 
that her setting up shop—an event of such 
breathless interest to herself—appeared to 
have upon the public, of which these two 
men were the nearest representatives. A 
glance; a passing word or two; a coarse 
laugh; and she was doubtless forgotten be¬ 
fore they turned the corner! They cared 
40 nothing for her dignity, and just as little 
for her degradation. Then, also, the augury 
of ill-success, uttered from the sure wisdom 
of experience, fell upon her half-dead hope 
like a clod into a grave. The man’s wife had 
already tried the same experiment, and 
failed! How could the born lady,—the re¬ 
cluse of half a lifetime, utterly unprac¬ 
tised in the world, at sixty years of age,— 
how could she ever dream of succeeding, 
50 when the hard, vulgar, keen, busy, hack¬ 
neyed New England woman had lost five 
dollars on her little outlay! Success pre¬ 
sented itself as an impossibility, and the 
hope of it as a wild hallucination. 

Some malevolent spirit, doing his utmost 
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to drive Hepzibah mad, unrolled before her 
imagination a kind of panorama, represent¬ 
ing the great thoroughfare of a city all astir 
with customers. So many and so magnifi¬ 
cent shops as there were! Groceries, toy¬ 
shops, dry-goods stores, with their im¬ 
mense panes of plate-glass, their gorgeous 
fixtures, their vast and complete assort¬ 
ments of merchandise, in which fortunes 
had been invested; and those noble mirrors 
at tlie further end of each establishment, 
doubling all this wealth by a brightly bur¬ 
nished vista of unrealities! On one side of 
the street this splendid bazaar, with a mul¬ 
titude of perfumed and glossy salesmen, 
smirking, smiling, bowing, and measuring 
out the goods. On the other, the dusky old 
House of the Seven Gables, with the anti¬ 
quated shop-window under its projecting 
story, and Hepzibah herself, in a gown of 
rusty black silk, behind the counter, scowl¬ 
ing at the world as it went by! This mighty 
contrast thrust itself forward as a fair ex¬ 
pression of the odds against which she was 
to begin her struggle for a subsistence. 
Success? Preposterous! She would never 
think of it again! The house might just as 
well be buried in an eternal fog while all 
other houses had the sunshine on them; for 
not a foot would ever cross the threshold, 
nor a hand so much as try the door! 

But, at this instant, the shop-bell, right 
over her head, tinkled as if it were be¬ 
witched. The old gentlewoman’s heart 
seemed to be attached to the same steel 
spring, for it went through a series of sharp 
jerks, in unison with the sound. The door 
was thrust open, although no human form 
was perceptible on the other side of the 
half-window. Hepzibah, nevertheless, stood 
at a gaze, with her hands clasped, looking 
very much as if she had summoned up an 
evil spirit, and were afraid, yet resolved, to 
hazard the encounter. 

‘Heaven help me!’ she groaned, men¬ 
tally. ‘Now is my hour of need!’ 

The door, which moved with difficulty 
on its creaking and rusty hinges, being 
forced quite open, a square and sturdy 
little urchin became apparent, with cheeks 
as red as an apple. He was clad rather shab¬ 
bily (but, as it seemed, more owing to his 
mother’s carelessness than his father’s pov¬ 
erty), in a blue apron, very wide and short 
trousers, shoes somewhat out at the toes. 


and a chip-hat, with the frizzles of his curly 
hair sticking through its crevices. A book 
and a small slate, under his arm, indicated 
that he was on his way to school. He stared 
at Hepzibah a moment, as an elder cus¬ 
tomer than himself would have been likely 
enough to do, not knowing what to make of 
the tragic attitude and queer scowl where¬ 
with she regarded him. 

lo ‘Well, child,’ said she, taking heart at 
sight of a personage so little formidable,— 
‘well, my child, what did you wish for?’ 

‘That Jim Crow there in the window,’ 
answered the urchin, holding out a cent, 
and pointing to the gingerbread figure that 
had attracted his notice, as he loitered along 
to school; ‘the one that has not a broken 
foot.’ 

So Hepzibah put forth her lank arm, and, 
20 taking the effigy from the shop-window, 
delivered it to her first customer. 

‘No matter for the money,’ said she, 
giving him a little push towards the door; 
for her old gentility was contumaciously 
squeamish at sight of the copper coin, and, 
besides, it seemed such pitiful meanness to 
take the child’s pocket-money in exchange 
for a bit of stale gingerbread. ‘No matter 
for the cent. You are welcome to Jim Crow.’ 
30 The child, staring with round eyes at 
this instance of liberality, wholly unprece¬ 
dented in his large experience of cent- 
shops, took the man of gingerbread, and 
quitted the premises. No sooner had he 
reached the sidewalk (little cannibal that 
he was!) than Jim Crow’s head was in his 
mouth. As he had not been careful to shut 
the door, Hepzibah was at the pains of 
closing it after him, with a pettish ejacula- 
40 tion or two about the troublesomeness of 
young people, and particularly of small 
boys. She had just placed another repre¬ 
sentative of the renowned Jim Crow at the 
window, when again the shop-bell tinkled 
clamorously, and again the door being 
thrust open, with its characteristic jerk and 
jar, disclosed the same sturdy little urchin 
who, precisely two minutes ago, had made 
his exit. The crumbs and discoloration of 
50 the cannibal feast, as yet hardly consum¬ 
mated, were exceedingly visible about his 
mouth. 

‘What is it now, child?’ asked the maiden 
lady, rather impatiently; ‘did you come 
back to shut the door?’ 
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‘No/ answered the urchin, pointing to 
the figure that had just been put up; ‘I want 
that other Jim Crow.’ 

‘Well, here it is for you,’ said Hepzibah, 
reaching it down; but recognizing that this 
pertinacious customer would not quit her 
on any other terms, so long as she had a 
gingerbread figure in her shop, she partly 
drew back her extended hand, ‘Where is 
the cent?’ 10 

The little boy had the cent ready, but, 
like a true-born Yankee, would have pre¬ 
ferred the better bargain to the worse. 
Looking somewhat chagrined, he put the 
coin into Hepzibah’s hand, and departed, 
sending the second Jim Crow in quest of 
the former one. The new shopkeeper 
dropped the first solid result of her com¬ 
mercial enterprise into the till. It was done! 
The sordid stain of that copper coin could 20 
never be washed away from her palm. The 
little school-boy, aided by the impish figure 
of the negro dancer, had wrought an ir¬ 
reparable ruin. The structure of ancient 
aristocracy had been demolished by him, 
even as if his childish gripe had torn down 
the seven-gabled mansion. Now let Hep¬ 
zibah turn the old Pynchcon portraits with 
their faces to the wall, and take the map of 
her Eastern territory to kindle the kitchen 30 
fire, and blow up the flame with the empty 
breath of her ancestral traditions! What 
had she to do with ancestry? Nothing; no 
more than with posterity! No lady, now, 
but simply Hepzibah Pyncheon, a forlorn 
old maid, and keeper of a cent-shop! 

Nevertheless, even while she paraded 
these ideas somewhat ostentatiously through 
her mind, it is altogether surprising what 
a calmness had come over her. The 40 
anxiety and misgivings which had tor¬ 
mented her, whether asleep or in melan¬ 
choly day-dreams, ever since her project 
began to take an aspect of solidity, had now 
vanished quite away. She felt the novelty 
of her position, indeed, but ho longer with 
disturbance or affright. Now and then, 
there came a thrill of almost youthful en¬ 
joyment. It was the invigorating breath of 
a fresh outward atmosphere, after the long 50 
torpor and monotonous seclusion of her 
life. So wholesome is effort! So miraculous 
the strength that we do not know of! The 
healthiest glow that Hepzibah had known 
for years had come now in the dreaded 


crisis, when, for the first time, she had put 
forth her hand to help herself. The little 
circlet of the school-boy’s copper coin— 
dim and lustreless though it was, with the 
small services which it had been doing here 
and there about the world—had proved a 
talisman, fragrant with good, and deserv¬ 
ing to be set in gold and worn next her 
heart. It was as potent, and perhaps en¬ 
dowed with the same land of efficacy, as a 
galvanic ring! Hepzibah, at all events, was 
indebted to its subtile operation both in 
body and spirit; so much the more, as it 
inspired her with energy to get some break¬ 
fast, at which, still the better to keep up her 
courage, she allowed herself an extra spoon¬ 
ful in her infusion of black tea. 

Her introductory day of shop-keeping 
did not nm on, however, without many and 
serious interruptions of this mood of cheer¬ 
ful vigor. As a general rule. Providence sel¬ 
dom vouchsafes to mortals any more than 
just that degree of encouragement which 
suffices to keep them at a reasonably full 
exertion of their powers. In the case of our 
old gentlewoman, after the excitement of 
new effort had subsided, the despondency 
of her whole life threatened, ever and 
anon, to return. It was like the heavy mass 
of clouds which we may often see obscur¬ 
ing the sky, and making a gray twilight 
everywhere, until, towards nightfall, it 
yields temporarily to a glimpse of sunshine. 
But, always, the envious cloud strives to 
gather again across the streak of celestial 
azure. 

Customers came in, as the forenoon ad¬ 
vanced, but rather slowly; in some cases, 
too, it must be owned, with little satisfac¬ 
tion either to themselves or Miss Hepzibah; 
nor, on the whole, with an aggregate of 
very rich emolument to the till. A little girl, 
sent by her mother to match a skein of cot¬ 
ton thread, of a peculiar hue, took one that 
the near-sighted old lady pronounced ex¬ 
tremely like, but soon came running back, 
with a blimt and cross message, that it 
would not do, and, besides, was very rot¬ 
ten! Then, there was a pale, care-wrinkled 
woman, not old but haggard, and already 
with streaks of gray among her hair, like 
silver ribbons; one of those women, natu¬ 
rally delicate, whom you at once recognize 
as worn to death by a brute—probably a 
drunken brute—of a husband, and at least 
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nine children. She wanted a few pounds of 
flour, and offered the money, which the de¬ 
cayed gentlewoman silently rejected, and 
gave the poor soul better measure than if 
she had taken it. Shortly afterwards, a man 
in a blue cotton frock, much soiled, came 
in and bought a pipe, filling the whole shop, 
meanwhile, with the hot odor of strong 
drink, not only exhaled in the torrid at¬ 
mosphere of his breath, but oozing out of lo 
his entire system, like an inflammable gas. 

It was impressed on Hepzibah’s mind that 
this was the husband of the care-wrinkled 
woman. He asked for a paper of tobacco; 
and as she had neglected to provide herself 
with the article, her brutal customer dashed 
down his newly-bought pipe and left the 
shop, muttering some unintelligible words, 
which had the tone and bitterness of a 
curse. Hereupon Hepzibah threw up her 20 
eyes, unintentionally scowling in the face of 
Providence! 

No less than five persons, during the 
forenoon, inquired for ginger-beer, or 
root-beer, or any drink of a similar brew- 
age, and, obtaining nothing of the kind, 
went off in an exceedingly bad humor. 
Three of them left the door open, and the 
other two pulled it so spitefully in going 
out that the little bell played the very deuce 30 
with Hepzibah’s nerves. A round, bus¬ 
tling, fire-ruddy housewife of the neighbor¬ 
hood, burst breathless into the shop, 
fiercely demanding yeast; and when the 
poor gentlewoman, with her cold shyness 
of manner, gave her hot customer to imder- 
stand that she did not keep the article, this 
very capable housewife took upon herself 
to administer a regular rebuke. 

‘A cent-shop, and no yeast!’ quoth she; 40 
‘that will never do! Who ever heard of such 
a thing? Your loaf will never rise, no more 
than mine will to-day. You had better shut 
up shop at once.’ 

‘Well,’ said Hepzibah, heaving a deep 
sigh, ‘perhaps I had!’ 

Several times, moreover, besides the 
above instance, her lady-Hke sensibilities 
were seriously infringed upon by the famil¬ 
iar, if not rude, tone with which people 50 
addressed her. They evidently considered 
themselves not merely her equals, but her 
patrons and superiors. Now, Hepzibah had 
imconsciously flattered herself with the idea 
that there would be a gleam or halo, of 


some kind or other, about her person, 
which would insure an obeisance to her 
sterling gentility, or, at least, a tacit recog¬ 
nition of it. On the other hand, nothing 
tortured her more intolerably than when 
this recognition was too prominently ex¬ 
pressed. To one or two rather officious 
offers of sympathy, her responses were lit¬ 
tle short of acrimonious; and, we regret to 
say, Hepzibah was thrown into a positively 
unchristian state of mind by the suspicion 
that one of her customers was drawn to the 
shop, not by any real need of the article 
which she pretended to seek, but by a 
wicked wish to stare at her. The vulgar 
creature was determined to see for herself 
what sort of a figure a mildewed piece of 
aristocracy, after wasting all the bloom and 
much of the decline of her life apart from 
the world, would cut behind a counter. In 
this particular case, however mechanical 
and innocuous it might be at other times, 
Hepzibah’s contortion of brow served her 
in good stead. 

‘I never was so frightened in my life!’ 
said the curious customer, in describing 
the incident to one of her acquaintances. 
‘She’s a real old vixen, take my word of it! 
She says little, to be sure; but if you could 
only see the mischief in her eye!’ 

On the whole, therefore, her new ex¬ 
perience led our decayed gentlewoman to 
very disagreeable conclusions as to the tem¬ 
per and manners of what she termed the 
lower classes, whom heretofore she had 
looked down upon with a gentle and pity¬ 
ing complaisance, as herself occupying a 
sphere of unquestionable superiority. But, 
unfortunately, she had likewise to struggle 
against a bitter emotion of a directly oppo¬ 
site kind: a sentiment of virulence, we 
mean, towards the idle aristocracy to which 
it had so recently been her pride to belong. 
When a lady, in a delicate and costly sum¬ 
mer garb, with a floating veil and gracefully 
swaying gown, and, altogether, an etherial 
lightness that made you look at her beauti¬ 
fully slippered feet, to see whether she trod 
on the dust or floated in the air,—^when 
such a vision happened to pass through this 
retired street, leaving it tenderly and de¬ 
lusively fragrant with her passage, as if a 
bouquet of tea-roses had been borne along, 
—^then again, it is to be feared, old Hep¬ 
zibah’s scowl could no longer vindicate it- 
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self entirely on the plea of near-sighted¬ 
ness. 

‘For what end,’ thought she, giving vent 
to that feeling of hostility which is the only 
real abasement of the poor in presence of 
the rich,—‘for what good end, in the wis¬ 
dom of Providence, does that woman live? 
Must the whole world toil, that the palms of 
her hands may be kept white and delicate?’ 

Then, ashamed and penitent, she hid 10 
her face. 


‘May God forgive me!’ said she. 

Doubtless, God did forgive her. But, 
taking the inward and outward history of 
the first half-day into consideration, Hep- 
zibah began to fear that the shop would 
prove her ruin in a moral and religious 
point of view, without contributing very es¬ 
sentially towards even her temporal wel¬ 
fare. 

1851 
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NATURE 1 

A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings; 

The eye reads ornens where it goes, 

And speaks all languages the rose; 

And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 

Introduction 

Our age is retrospective. It builds the sep¬ 
ulchres of the fathers. It writes biographies, 
histories, and criticism. The foregoing gen¬ 
erations beheld God and nature face to 
facej we through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy an original relation to the 
universe? Why should not we have a poetry 
and philosophy of insight and not of tradi¬ 
tion, and a religion by revelation to us, and 
not the history of theirs? Embosomed for a 
season in nature, whose floods of life stream 
around and through us, and invite us by the 
powers they supply, to action proportioned 
to nature, why should we grope among the 
dry bones of the past, or put the living 
generation into masquerade out of its 
faded wardrobe? The sun shines to-day 
also. There is more wool and flax in the 
fields. There are new lands, new men, new 
thoughts. Let us demand our own works 
and laws and worship. 

I Nature was first published anonymously in 1836. In 
sending a copy to Carlyle, Emerson referred to it as 
‘an entering wedge, I hope, for something more worthy 
and significant.’ Norton, ed., The Correspondence of 
Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo EmersoniBoston, 
1883), 1 ,99. Directly or by implication it contains 
nearly all of Emerson’s idealization. 


Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask 
which are unanswerable. We must trust the 
perfection of the creation so far as to be¬ 
lieve that whatever curiosity the order of 
things has awakened in our minds, the 
order of things can satisfy. Every man’s 
condition is a solution in hieroglyphic to 
those inquiries he would put. He acts it as 
20 life, before he apprehends it as truth. In 
like manner, nature is already, in its forms 
and tendencies, describing its own design. 
Let us interrogate the great apparition that 
shines so peacefully around us. Let us in¬ 
quire, to what end is nature? 

All science has one aim, namely, to find a 
theory of nature. We have theories of races 
and of functions, but scarcely yet a remote 
approach to an idea of creation. We are 
30 now so far from the road to truth, that 
religious teachers dispute and hate each 
other, and speculative men are esteemed 
imsound and frivolous. But to a sound judg¬ 
ment, the most abstract truth is the most 
practical. Whenever a true theory appears, 
it will be its own evidence. Its test is, that it 
will explain all phenomena. Now many are 
thought not only unexplained but inexpli¬ 
cable; as language, sleep, madness, dreams, 
40 beasts, sex. 

Philosophically considered, the universe 
is composed of Nature and the Soul. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, all that is 
separate from us, all which Philosophy dis¬ 
tinguishes as the NOT me, that is, both na¬ 
ture and art, all other men and my own 
body, must be ranked under this name, 
Nature. In enumerating the values of na¬ 
ture and casting up their sum, I shall use 
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the word in both senses;—in its common 
and in its philosophical import. In inquiries 
so general as our present one, the inaccuracy 
is not material; no confusion of thought will 
occur. Nature^ in the common sense, refers 
to essences unchanged by man; space, the 
air, the river, the leaf. Art is apphed to the 
mixture of his will with the same things, as 
in a house, a canal, a statue, a picture. But 
his operations taken together are so insig- lo 
nificant, a little chipping, baking, patching, 
and washing, that in an impression so grand 
as that of the world on the human mind, 
they do not vary the result. 

I. Nature 

To go into solitude, a man needs to retire 
as much from his chamber as from society. 

I am not solitary whilst I read and write, 
though nobody is with me. But if a man 20 
would be alone, let him look at the stars. 
The rays that come from those heavenly 
worlds will separate between him and what 
he touches. One might think the atmos¬ 
phere was made transparent with this de¬ 
sign, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, 
the perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen 
in the streets of cities, how great they are! 

If the stars should appear one night in a 
thousand years, how would men believe 30 
and adore; and preserve for many genera¬ 
tions the remembrance of the city of God 
which had been shown! But every night 
come out these envoys of beauty, and light 
the universe with their admonishing smile. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, be¬ 
cause though always present, they are inac¬ 
cessible; but all natural objects make a kin¬ 
dred impression, when the mind is open to 
their influence. Nature never wears a mean 40 
appearance. Neither does the wisest man 
extort her secret, and lose his curiosity by 
finding out all her perfection. Nature never 
became a toy to a wise spirit. The flowers, 
the animals, the mountains, reflected the 
wisdom of his best hour, as much as they 
had delighted the simplicity of his child¬ 
hood. 

When we speak of nature in this manner, 
we have a distinct but most poetical sense 50 
in the mind. We mean the integrity of im¬ 
pression made by manifold natural objects. 

It is this which distinguishes the stick of 
timber of the wood-cutter, from the tree of 
the poet. The charming landscape which I 
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saw this morning is indubitably made up of 
some twenty or thirty farms. Miller owns 
this field, Locke that, and Manning the 
woodland beyond. But none of them owns 
the landscape. There is a property in the 
horizon which no man has but he whose eye 
can integrate all the parts, that is, the poet. 
This is the best part of these men’s farms, 
yet to this their warranty-deeds give no 
title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see 
nature. Most persons do not see the sun. At 
least they have a very superficial seeing. 
The sun illuminates only the eye of the 
man, but shines into the eye and the heart 
of the child. The lover of nature is he whose 
inward and outward senses are still truly 
adjusted to each other; who has retained the 
spirit of infancy even into the era of man¬ 
hood. His intercourse with heaven and 
earth becomes part of his daily food. In the 
presence of nature a wild delight runs 
through the man, in spite of real sorrows. 
Nature says,—he is my creature, and 
maugre all his impertinent griefs, he shall 
be glad with me. Not the sun or the sum¬ 
mer alone, but every hour and season yields 
its tribute of delight; for every hour and 
change corresponds to and authorizes a 
different state of the mind, from breathless 
noon to grimmest midnight. Nature is a 
setting that fits equally well a comic or a 
mourning piece. In good health, the air is a 
cordial of incredible virtue. Crossing a bare 
common, in snow puddles, at twilight, un¬ 
der a clouded sky, without having in my 
thoughts any occurrence of special good 
fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilara¬ 
tion. I am glad to the brink of fear. In the 
woods, too, a man casts off his years, as the 
snake his slough, and at what period soever 
of life, is always a child. In the woods is per¬ 
petual youth. Within these plantations of 
God, a decorum and sanctity reign, a per¬ 
ennial festival is dressed, and the guest sees 
not how he should tire of them in a thou¬ 
sand years. In the woods, we return to 
reason and faith. There I feel that nothing 
can befall me in life,—^no disgrace, no ca¬ 
lamity (leaving me my eyes), which nature 
cannot repair. Standing on the bare ground, 
—^my head bathed by the blithe air, and up¬ 
lifted into infinite space,—^all mean egotism 
vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball; 
I am nothing; I see all; the currents of the 
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Universal Being circulate through me; I am 
part or parcel of God. The name of the 
nearest friend sounds then foreign and acci¬ 
dental: to be brothers, to be acquaintances, 
—master or servant, is‘then a trifle and a 
disturbance. I am the lover of uncontained 
and immortal beauty. In the wilderness, I 
find something more dear and connate than 
in streets or villages. In the tranquil land¬ 
scape, and especially in the distant line of 
the horizon, man beholds somewhat as 
beautiful as his own nature. 

The greatest delight which the fields and 
woods minister is the suggestion of an oc¬ 
cult relation between man and the vege¬ 
table. I am not alone and unacknowledged. 
They nod to me, and I to them. The wav¬ 
ing of the boughs in the storm is new to me 
and old. It takes me by surprise, and yet is 
not unknown. Its effect is like that of a 
higher thought or a better emotion coming 
over me, when I deemed I was thinking 
justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certain that the power to produce 
this delight does not reside in nature, but in 
man, or in a harmony of both. It is neces¬ 
sary to use these pleasures with great tem¬ 
perance. For nature is not always tricked in 
holiday attire, but the same scene which 
yesterday breathed perfume and glittered 
as for the frolic of the nymphs, is over¬ 
spread with melancholy to-day. Nature 
always wears the colors of the spirit. To a 
man laboring under calamity, the heat of 
his own fire hath sadness in it. Then there 
is a kind of contempt of the landscape felt 
by him who has just lost by death a dear 
friend. The sky is less grand as it shuts 
down over less worth in the population. 

2. Commodity 

Whoever considers the final cause of the 
world will discern a multitude of uses that 
enter as parts into that result. They all ad¬ 
mit of being thrown into one of the follow¬ 
ing classes: Commodity; Beauty; Language; 
and Discipline. 

Under the general name of commodity, 
I rank all those advantages which our senses 
owe to nature. This, of course, is a benefit 
which is temporary and mediate, not ulti¬ 
mate, like its service to the soul. Yet al¬ 
though low, it is perfect in its kind, and is 
the only use of nature which all men ap¬ 
prehend. The misery of man appears like 


childish petulance, when we explore the 
steady and prodigal provision that has been 
made for his support and delight on this 
green ball which floats him through the 
heavens. What angels invented these splen¬ 
did ornaments, these rich conveniences, 
this ocean of air above, this ocean of water 
beneath, this firmament of earth between? 
this zodiac of lights, this tent of dropping 
lo clouds, this striped coat of climates, this 
fourfold year? Beasts, fire, water, stones, 
and corn serve him. The field is at once his 
floor, his work-yard, his play-ground, his 
garden, and his bed. 

‘More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of.’ 

Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only 
20 the material, but is also the process and the 
result. All the parts incessantly work into 
each other’s hands for the profit of man. 
The wind sows the seed; the sun evaporates 
the sea; the wind blows the vapor to the 
field; the ice, on the other side of the planet, 
condenses rain on this; the rain feeds the 
plant; the plant feeds the animal; and thus 
the endless circulations of the divine char¬ 
ity nourish man. 

30 The useful arts are reproductions or new 
combinations by the wit of man, of the 
same natural benefactors. He no longer 
waits for favoring gales, but by means of 
steam, he realizes the fable of -ffi.olus’s bag, 
and carries the two and thirty winds in the 
boiler of his boat. To diminish friction, he 
paves the road with iron bars, and, mount¬ 
ing a coach with a ship-load of men, ani¬ 
mals, and merchandise behind him, he 
40 darts through the country, from town to 
town, like an eagle or a swallow through the 
air. By the aggregate of these aids, how is 
the face of the world changed, from the era 
of Noah to that of Napoleon! The private 
poor man hath cities, ships, canals, bridges, 
built for him. He goes to the post-office, 
and the human race run on his errands; to 
the book-shop, and the human race read 
and write of all that happens, for him; to 
50 the court-house, and nations repair his 
wrongs. He sets his house upon the road, 
and the human race go forth every morn¬ 
ing, and shovel out the snow, and cut a 
path for him. 

But there is no need of specifying par- 
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ticulars in this class of uses. The catalogue 
is endless, and the examples so obvious, 
that I shall leave them to the reader’s re¬ 
flection, with the general remark, that this 
mercenary benefit is one which has respect 
to a farther good. A man is fed, not that he 
may be fed, but that he may work. 

3. Beauty 

A nobler want of man is served by nature, 10 
namely, the love of Beauty. 

The ancient Greeks called the world 
/cocr/xos, beauty. Such is the constitution of 
all things, or such the plastic power of the 
human eye, that the primary forms, as the 
sky, the mountain, the tree, the animal, give 
us a delight in and for themselves'^ a pleasure 
arising from outline, color, motion, and 
grouping. This seems partly owing to the 
eye itself. The eye is the best of artists. By 20 
the mutual action of its structure and of 
the laws of light, perspective is produced, 
which integrates every mass of objects, of 
what character soever, into a well colored 
and shaded globe, so that where the par¬ 
ticular objects are mean and unaffecting, 
the landscape which they compose is round 
and symmetrical. And as the eye is the best 
composer, so light is the first of painters. 
There is no object so foul that intense light 30 
will not make beautiful. And the stimulus 
it affords to the sense, and a sort of infini¬ 
tude which it hath, like space and time, 
make all matter gay. Even the corpse has 
its own beauty. But besides this general 
grace diffused over nature, almost all the 
individual forms are agreeable to the eye, 
as is proved by our endless imitations of 
some of them, as the acorn, the grape, the 
pine-cone, tlie wheat-ear, the egg, the wings 40 
and forms of most birds, the lion’s claw, the 
serpent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, 
clouds, buds, leaves, and the forms of many 
trees, as the palm. 

For better consideration, we may dis¬ 
tribute the aspects of Beauty in a threefold 
manner. 

I. First, the siihple perception of natural 
forms is a delight. The influence of the 
forms and actions in nature is so needful to 50 
man, that, in its lowest functions, it seems 
to lie on the confines of commodity and 
beauty. To the body and mind which have 
been cramped by noxious work or com¬ 
pany, nature is medicinal and restores their 
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tone. The tradesman, the attorney comes 
out of the din and craft of the street and sees 
the sky and the woods, and is a man again. 
In their eternal calm, he finds himself. The 
health of the eye seems to demand a hori¬ 
zon. We are never tired, so long as we can 
see far enough. 

But in other hours. Nature satisfies by its 
loveliness, and without any mixture of cor¬ 
poreal benefit. I see the spectacle of morn¬ 
ing from the hill-top over against my house, 
from day-break to sun-rise, with emotions 
which an angel might share. The long 
slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the 
sea of crimson light. From the earth, as a 
shore, I look out into that silent sea. I seem 
to partake its rapid transformations; the 
active enchantment reaches my dust, and I 
dilate and conspire with the morning wind. 
How does Nature deify us with a few and 
cheap elements! Give me health and a day 
and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the 
sun-set and moon-rise my Paphos, and un¬ 
imaginable realms of faerie; broad noon shall 
be my England of the senses and the under¬ 
standing; the night shall be my Germany of 
mystic philosophy and dreams. 

Not less excellent, except for our less 
susceptibility in the afternoon, was the 
charm, last evening, of a January sun-set. 
The western clouds divided and subdivided 
themselves into pink flakes modulated with 
tints of unspeakable softness, and the air 
had so much life and sweetness that it was 
a pain to come within doors. What was it 
that nature would say? Was there no mean¬ 
ing in the live repose of the valley behind 
the mill, and which Homer or Shakspeare 
could not re-form for me in words? The 
leafless trees become spires of flame in the 
sun-set, with the blue east for their back¬ 
ground, and the stars of the dead calices of 
flowers, and every withered stem and stub¬ 
ble rimed with frost, contribute something 
to the mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the 
country landscape is pleasant only half the 
year. I please myself with the graces of the 
winter scenery, and believe that we are as 
much touched by it as by the genial influ¬ 
ences of summer. To the attentive eye, each 
moment of the year has its own beauty, and 
in the same field, it beholds, every hour, a 
picture which was never seen before, and 
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which shall never be seen again. The heav¬ 
ens change every moment, and reflect their 
glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The 
state of the crop in the surroimding farms 
alters the expression of the earth from week 
to week. The succession of native plants in 
the pastures and roadsides, which makes 
the silent clock by which time tells the sum¬ 
mer hours, will make even the divisions of 
the day sensible to a keen observer. The 10 
tribes of birds and insects, like the plants 
punctual to their time, follow each other, 
and the year has room for all. By water¬ 
courses, the variety is greater. In July, the 
blue pontederia or pickerel-weed blooms 
in large beds in the shallow parts of our 
pleasant river, and swarms with yellow 
butterflies in continual motion. Art cannot 
rival this pomp of purple and gold. Indeed 
the river is a perpetual gala, and boasts each 20 
month a new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen 
and felt as beauty, is the least part. The 
shows of day, the dewy morning, the rain¬ 
bow, motmtains, orchards in blossom, 
stars, moonlight, shadows in still water, and 
the like, if too eagerly hunted, become 
shows merely, and mock us with their un¬ 
reality. Go out of the house to see the moon, 
and ’t is mere tinsel; it will not please as 30 
when its light sliines upon your necessary 
journey. The beauty that shimmers in the 
yellow afternoons of October, who ever 
could clutch it? Go forth to find it, and it is 
gone; ’t is only a mirage as you look from 
the windows of diligence. 

2. The presence of a higher, namely, of 
the spiritual element is essential to its per¬ 
fection. The high and divine beauty which 
can be loved without effeminacy, is that 40 
which is found in combination with the 
human will. Beauty is the mark God sets 
upon virtue. Every natural action is grace¬ 
ful. Every heroic act is also decent, and 
causes the place and the bystanders to 
shine. We are taught by great actions that 
the universe is the property of every indi¬ 
vidual in it. Every rational creature has all 
nature for his dowry and estate. It is his, if 
he will. He may divest himself of it; he may 50 
creep into a corner, and abdicate his king¬ 
dom, as most men do, but he is entitled to 
the world by his constitution. In propor¬ 
tion to the energy of his thought and will, 
he takes up the world into himself. ‘All 


those things for which men plough, build, 
or sail, obey virtue’; said Sallust. ‘The 
winds and waves,’ said Gibbon, ‘are always 
on the side of the ablest navigators.’ So are 
the sun and moon and all the stars of 
heaven. When a noble act is done,—per¬ 
chance in a scene of great natural beauty; 
when Leonidas and his three hundred mar¬ 
tyrs consume one day in dying, and the sun 
and moon come each and look at them once 
in the steep defile of Thermopylae; when 
Arnold Winkelried, in the high Alps, under 
the shadow of the avalanche, gathers in his 
side a sheaf of Austrian spears to break the 
line for his comrades; are not these heroes 
entitled to add the beauty of the scene to 
the beauty of the deed? When the bark of 
Columbus nears the shore of America;—- 
before it, the beach lined with savages, flee¬ 
ing out of all their huts of cane; the sea be¬ 
hind; and the purple mountains of the 
Indian Archipelago around, can we sepa¬ 
rate the man from the living picture? Does 
not the New World clothe his form with 
her palm-groves and savannahs as fit dra¬ 
pery? Ever docs natural beauty steal in 
like air, and envelope great actions. When 
Sir Harry Vane was dragged up the Tower- 
hill, sitting on a sled, to suffer death as the 
champion of the English laws, one of the 
multitude cried out to him, ‘You never sate 
on so glorious a seat!’ Charles II., to intimi¬ 
date the citizens of London, caused the 
patriot Lord Russell to be drawn in an open 
coach through the principal streets of the 
city on his way to the scaffold. ‘But,’ his 
biographer says, ‘the multitude imagined 
they saw liberty and virtue sitting by his 
side.’ In private places, among sordid ob¬ 
jects, an act of truth or heroism seems at 
once to draw to itself the sky as its temple, 
the sun as its candle. Nature stretches out 
her arms to embrace man, only let his 
thoughts be of equal greatness. Willingly 
does she follow his steps with the rose and 
the violet, and bend her lines of grandeur 
and grace to the decoration of her darling 
child. Only let his thoughts be of equal 
scope, and the frame will suit the picture. 
A virtuous man is in unison with her 
works, and makes the central figure of the 
visible sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, 
Phocion, associate themselves fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climate of 
Greece. The visible heavens and earth sym- 
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pathize with Jesus. And in common life 
whosoever has seen a person of powerful 
character and happy genius, will have re¬ 
marked how easily he took all things along 
with him,—the persons, the opinions, and 
the day, and nature became ancillary to a 
man. 

3. There is still another aspect under 
which the beauty of the world may be 
viewed, namely, as it becomes an object of 
the intellect. Beside the relation of things 
to virtue, they have a relation to thought. 
The intellect searches out the absolute or¬ 
der of things as they stand in the mind of 
God, and without the colors of affection. 
The intellectual and the active powers seem 
to succeed each other, and the exclusive 
activity of the one generates the exclusive 
activity of the other. I hcrc is something 
unfriendly in each to the other, but they 
are like the alternate periods of feeding and 
working in animals; each prepares and will 
be followed by the other. Therefore does 
beauty, which, in relation to actions, as we 
have seen, comes unsought, and comes 
because it is unsought, remain for the 
apprehension and pursuit of the intellect; 
and then again, in its turn, of the active 
power. Nothing divine dies. All good is 
eternally reproductive. The beauty of na¬ 
ture re-forms itself in the mind, and not 
for barren contemplation, but for new crea¬ 
tion. 

All men are in some degree impressed by 
the face of the world; some men even to de¬ 
light. This love of beauty is Taste. Others 
have the same love in such excess, that, not 
content with admiring, they seek to embody 
it in new forms. The creation of beauty is 
Art. 

The production of a work of art throws a 
light upon the mystery of humanity. A 
work of art is an abstract or epitome of the 
world. It is the result or expression of na¬ 
ture, in miniature. For although the works 
of nature are innumerable and all different, 
the result or the expression of them all is 
similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms 
radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a 
sim-beam, a landscape, the ocean, make an 
analogous impression on the mind. What is 
common to them all,—that perfectness and 
harmony, is beauty. The standard of beauty 
is the entire circuit of natural forms,—the 
totality of nature; which the Italians ex¬ 


pressed by defining beauty HI piu nelV uno/ 
Nothing is quite beautiful alone; nothing 
but is beautiful in the whole. A single ob¬ 
ject is only so far beautiful as it suggests 
this universal grace. The poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, the musician, the architect, 
seek each to concentrate this radiance of 
the world on one point, and each in his 
several work to‘ satisfy the love of beauty 
10 which stimulates him to produce. Thus is 
Art a nature passed through the alembic of 
man. Thus in art does Nature work through 
the will of a man filled with the beauty of 
her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to sat¬ 
isfy the desire of beauty. This element I call 
an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or 
given why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in 
its largest and profoundest sense, is one ex- 
20 pression for the universe. God is the all¬ 
fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are 
but different faces of the same All. But 
beauty in nature is not ultimate. It is the 
herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is 
not alone a solid and satisfactory good. It 
must stand as a part, and not as yet the last 
or highest expression of the final cause of 
Nature. 

30 4. Language 

Language is a third use which Nature sub¬ 
serves to man. Nature is the vehicle of 
thought, and in a simple, double, and three¬ 
fold degree. 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. 

2. Particular natural facts are symbols of 
particular spiritual facts. 

3. Nature is the symbol of spirit. 

I. Words are signs of natural facts. The 
40 use of natural history is to give us aid in 
supernatural history; the use of the outer 
creation, to give us language for the beings 
and changes of the inward creation. Every 
word which is used to express a moral or 
intellectual fact, if traced to its root, is 
found to be borrowed from some material 
appearance. Right means straight^ wrong 
means twisted. Spirit primarily means 
windy transgressiony the crossing of a line], 
50 superciliousy the raising of the eyebrow. We 
say the heart to express emotion, the head 
to denote thought; and thought and emotion 
are words borrowed from sensible things, 
and now appropriated to spiritual nature. 
Most of the process by which this trans- 
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formation is made, is hidden from us in the 
remote time when language was framed; 
but the same tendency may be daily ob¬ 
served in children. Children and savages 
use only nouns or names of things, which 
they convert into verbs, and apply to anal¬ 
ogous mental acts. 

2. But this origin of all words that con¬ 
vey a spiritual import,—so conspicuous a 
fact in the history of language,—^is our 
least debt to nature. It is not words only 
that are emblematic; it is things which are 
emblematic. Every natural fact is a symbol 
of some spiritual fact. Every appearance in 
nature corresponds to some state of the 
mind, and that state of the mind can only be 
described by presenting that natural ap¬ 
pearance as its picture. An enraged man is 
a lion, a cunning man is a fox, a firm man 
is a rock, a learned man is a torch. A lamb 
is innocence; a snake is subtle spite; flowers 
express to us the delicate affections. Light 
and darkness are our familiar expression 
for knowledge and ignorance; and heat for 
love. Visible distance behind and before us, 
is respectively our image of memory and 
hope. 

Who looks upon a river in a meditative 
hour and is not reminded of the flux of all 
things? Throw a stone into the stream, and 
the circles that propagate themselves are 
the beautiful type of all influence. Man is 
conscious of a universal soul within or be¬ 
hind his individual life, wherein, as in a 
firmament, the natures of Justice, Truth, 
Love, Freedom, arise and shine. This uni¬ 
versal soul he calls Reason: it is not mine, 
or thine, or his, but we are its; we are its 
property and men. And the blue sky in 
which the private earth is buried, the sky 
with its eternal calm, and full of everlast¬ 
ing orbs, is the type of Reason. That which 
intellectually considered we call Reason, 
considered in relation to nature, we call 
Spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit hath life 
in itself. And man in all ages and coun¬ 
tries embodies it in his language as the 
Father. 

It is easily seen that there is nothing 
lucky or capricious in these analogies, but 
that they are constant, and pervade nature. 
These are not the dreams of a few poets, 
here and there, but man is an analogist, and 
studies relations in all objects. He is placed 
in the centre of beings, and a ray of relation 


passes from every other being to him. And 
neither can man be understood without 
these objects, nor these objects without 
man. All the facts in natural history taken 
by themselves, have no value, but are bar¬ 
ren, like a single sex. But marry it to human 
history, and it is full of life. Whole floras, 
all Linnaeus’ and Buffon’s volumes, are dry 
catalogues of facts; but the most trivial of 
10 these facts, the habit of a plant, the organs, 
or work, or noise of an insect, applied to 
the illustration of a fact in intellectual 
philosophy, or in any way associated to hu¬ 
man nature, affects us in the most lively 
and agreeable manner. The seed of a plant, 
—to what affecting analogies in the nature 
of man is that little fruit made use of, in all 
discourse, up to the voice of Paul, who calls 
the human corpse a seed,—‘It is sown a 
20 natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.’ 
The motion of the earth round its axis and 
round the sun, makes the day and the year. 
These are certain amounts of brute light 
and heat. But is there no intent of an anal¬ 
ogy between man’s life and the seasons? 
And do the seasons gain no grandeur or 
pathos from that analogy? The instincts of 
the ant are very unimportant considered as 
the ant’s; but the moment a ray of relation 
30 is seen to extend from it to man, and the 
little drudge is seen to be a monitor, a little 
body with a mighty heart, then all its habits, 
even that said to be recently observed, that 
it never sleeps, become sublime. 

Because of this radical correspondence 
between visible things and human thoughts, 
savages, who have only what is necessary, 
converse in figures. As we go back in his¬ 
tory, language becomes more picturesque, 
40 until its infancy, when it is all poetry; or all 
spiritual facts are represented by natural 
symbols. The same symbols are found to 
make the original elements of all languages. 
It has moreover been observed, that the 
idioms of all languages approach each other 
in passages of the greatest eloquence and 
power. And as this is the first language, so 
is it the last. This immediate dependence 
of language upon nature, this conversion of 
50 an outward phenomenon into a type of 
somewhat in human life, never loses its 
power to affect us. It is this which gives 
that piquancy to the conversation of a 
strong-natured farmer or backwoodsman, 
which all men relish. 
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A man’s power to connect his thought 
with its proper symbol, and so to utter it, 
depends on the simplicity of his character, 
that is, upon his love of truth and his desire 
to communicate it without loss. The cor¬ 
ruption of man is followed by the corrup¬ 
tion of language. When simplicity of char¬ 
acter and the sovereignty of ideas is broken 
up by the prevalence of secondary desires, 
the desire of riches, of pleasure, of power, lo 
and of praise,—and duplicity and false¬ 
hood take place of simplicity and truth, the 
power over nature as an interpreter of the 
will is in a degree lost^ new imagery ceases 
to be created, and old words are perverted 
to stand for things which are not; a paper 
currency is employed, when»there is no 
bullion in the vaults. In due time the fraud 
is manifest, and words lose all power to 
stimulate the understanding or the affec- 20 
tions. Hundreds of writers may be found 
in every long-civilized nation who for a 
short time believe and make others believe 
that they see and utter truths, who do not of 
themselves clothe one thought in its natural 
garment, but who feed unconsciously on 
the language created by the primary writers 
of the country, those, namely, who hold 
primarily on nature. 

But wise men pierce this rotten diction 30 
and fasten words again to visible things; so 
that picturesque language is at once a com¬ 
manding certificate that he who employs it 
is a man in alliance with truth and God. 

The moment our discourse rises above the 
ground line of familiar facts and is inflamed 
with passion or exalted by thought, it 
clothes itself in images. A man conversing 
in earnest, if he watch his intellectual pro¬ 
cesses, will find that a material image more 40 
or less luminous arises in his mind, con¬ 
temporaneous with every thought, which 
furnishes the vestment of the thought. 
Hence, good writing and brilliant dis¬ 
course are perpetual allegories. This im¬ 
agery is spontaneous. It is the blending of 
experience with the present action of the 
mind. It is proper creation. It is the work¬ 
ing of the Original Cause through the in¬ 
struments he has already made. 50 

These facts may suggest the advantage 
which the country-life possesses, for a 
powerful mind, over the artificial and cur¬ 
tailed life of cities. We know more from na¬ 
ture than we can at will communicate. Its 


light flows into the mind evermore, and wc 
forget its presence. The poet, the orator, 
bred in the woods, whose senses have been 
nourished by their fair and appeasing 
changes, year after year, without design and 
without heed,—shall not lose their lesson 
altogether, in the roar of cities or the broil 
of politics. Long hereafter, amidst agitation 
and terror in national councils,—in the 
hour of revolution,—these solemn images 
shall reappear in their morning lustre, as 
fit symbols and words of die thoughts 
which the passing events shall awaken. At 
the call of a noble sendment, again the 
woods wave, the pines murmur, the river 
rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon the 
mountains, as he saw and heard them in his 
infancy. And with these forms, the spells o 
persuasion, the keys of power are put into 
his hands. 

3. We are thus assisted by natural ob¬ 
jects in the expression of pardcular mean ¬ 
ings. But how great a language to convey 
such pepper-corn informations! Did it need 
such noble races of creatures, this profu¬ 
sion of forms, this host of orbs in heaven, 
to furnish man with the dictionary and 
grammar of his municipal speech? Whilst 
we use this grand cipher to expedite the 
affairs of our pot and kettle, we feel that we 
have not yet put it to its use, neither are 
able. We are like travellers using the cin¬ 
ders of a volcano to roast their eggs. Whilst 
we see that it always stands ready to clothe 
what we would say, we cannot avoid the 
question whether the characters are not 
significant of themselves. Have mountains, 
and waves, and skies, no significance but 
what we consciously give them when we 
employ them as emblems of our thoughts? 
The world is emblematic. Parts of speech 
are metaphors, because the whole of nature 
is a metaphor of the human mind. The 
laws of moral nature answer to those of 
matter as face to face in a glass. ‘The visible 
world and the relation of its parts, is the 
dial plate of the invisible.’ The axioms of 
physics translate the laws of ethics. Thus, 
‘the whole is greater than its part’; ‘reaction 
is equal to action’; ‘the smallest weight may 
be made to lift the greatest, the difference 
of weight being compensated by time’; and 
many the like propositions, wlflch have an 
ethical as well as physical sense. These 
propositions have a much more extensive 
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and universal sense when applied to human 
life, than when confined to technical use. 

In hke manner, the memorable words of 
history and the proverbs of nations consist 
usually of a natural fact, selected as a pic¬ 
ture or parable of a moral truth. Thus; A 
rolling stone gathers no moss; A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush; A cripple in 
the right way will beat a racer in the wrong; 
Make hay while the sun shines; ’T is hard 
to carry a full cup even; Vinegar is the son 
of wine; The last ounce broke the camel’s 
back; Long-lived trees make roots first;— 
and the like. In their primary sense these 
are trivial facts, but we repeat them for the 
value of their analogical import. What is 
true of proverbs, is true of all fables, para¬ 
bles, and allegories. 

This relation between the mind and mat¬ 
ter is not fancied by some poet, but stands 
in the will of God, and so is free to be 
known by all men. It appears to men, or it 
does not appear. When in fortunate hours 
wc ponder this miracle, the wise man 
doubts if at all other times he is not blind 
and deaf; 

‘Can these things be. 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud. 

Without our special wonder?’ 

for the universe becomes transparent, and 
the light of higher laws than its own shines 
through it. It is the standing problem 
which has exercised the wonder and the 
study of every fine genius since the world 
began; from the era of the Egyptians and 
the Brahmins to that of Pythagoras, of 
Plato, of Bacon, of Leibnitz, of Sweden¬ 
borg. There sits the Sphinx at the road¬ 
side, and from age to age, as each prophet 
comes by, he tries his fortune at reading her 
riddle. There seems to be a necessity in 
spirit to manifest itself in material forms; 
and day and night, river and storm, beast 
and bird, acid and alkali, preexist in neces¬ 
sary Ideas in the mind of God, and are 
what they are by virtue of preceding affec¬ 
tions in the world of spirit. A Fact is the end 
or last issue of spirit. The visible creation is 
the terminus or the circumference of the 
invisible world. ‘Material objects,’ said a 
French philosopher, ‘are necessarily kinds 
of sconce of the substantial thoughts of the 
Creator, which must always preserve an 


exact relation to their first origin; in othei 
words, visible nature must have a spiritual 
and moral side.’ 

This doctrine is abstruse, and though the 
images of ‘garment,’ ‘scoriae,’ ‘mirror,’ &c., 
may stimulate the fancy, we must summon 
the aid of subtler and more vital expositors 
to make it plain. ‘Every scripture is to be 
interpreted by the same spirit which gave it 
10 forth,’—is the fundamental law of criticism. 
A life in harmony with Nature, the love of 
truth and of virtue, will purge the eyes to 
understand her text. By degrees we may 
come to know the primitive sense of the 
permanent objects of nature, so that the 
world shall be to us an open book, and every 
form significant of its hidden life and final 
cause. 

A new interest surprises us, whilst, under 
20 the view now suggested, we contemplate 
the fearful extent and multitude of objects; 
since ‘every object rightly seen, unlocks t. 
new faculty of the soul.’ That which was 
unconscious truth, becomes, when inter¬ 
preted and defined in an object, a part of 
the domain of knowledge,—a new weapon 
in the magazine of power. 

5. Discipline 

30 In view of the significance of nature, we 
arrive at once at a new fact, that nature is a 
discipline. This use of the world includes 
the preceding uses, as parts of itself. 

Space, time, society, labor, climate, food, 
locomotion, the animals, the mechanical 
forces, give us sincerest lessons, day by 
day, whose meaning is unlimited. They 
educate both the Understanding and the 
Reason. Every property of matter is a 
40 school for the understanding,—its solidity 
or resistance, its inertia, its extension, its 
figure, its divisibility. The understanding 
adds, divides, combines, measures, and 
finds nutriment and room for its activity in 
this worthy scene. Meantime, Reason trans¬ 
fers all these lessons into its own world of 
thought, by perceiving the analogy that 
marries Matter and Mind. 

I. Nature is a discipline of the under- 
50 standing in intellectual truths. Our dealing 
with sensible objects is a constant exercise 
in the necessary lessons of difference, of 
likeness, of order, of being and seeming, of 
progressive arrangement; of ascent from 
particular to general; of combination to one 
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end of manifold forces. Proportioned to the 
importance of the organ to be formed, is 
the extreme care with which its tuition is 
provided,—a care pretermitted in no single 
case. What tedious training, day after day, 
year after year, never ending, to form the 
common sense; what continual reproduc¬ 
tion of annoyances, inconveniences, di¬ 
lemmas; what rejoicing over us of little men; 
what disputing of prices, what reckonings 10 
of interest,—and all to form the Hand of the 
mind;—to instruct us that ‘good thoughts 
arc no better than good dreams, unless they 
be executed!’ 

The same good office is performed by 
Property and its filial systems of debt and 
credit. Debt, grinding debt, whose iron 
face the widow, the orphan, and the sons of 
genius fear and hate;—debt, which con¬ 
sumes so much time, which so cripples and 20 
disheartens a great spirit with cares that 
seem so base, is a preceptor whose lessons 
cannot be forgone, and is needed most by 
those who suffer from it most. Moreover, 
property, which has been well compared to 
snow,—‘if it fall level to-day, it will be 
blown into drifts to-morrow,’—is the sur¬ 
face action of internal machinery, like the 
index on the face of a clock. Whilst now it 
is the gymnastics of the understanding, it 30 
is hiving, in the foresight of the spirit, ex¬ 
perience in profounder laws. 

The whole character and fortune of the 
individual are aflPected by the least inequali¬ 
ties in the culture of the understanding; 
for example, in the perception of differ¬ 
ences. Therefore is Space, and therefore 
Time, that man may know that things are 
not huddled and lumped, but sundered and 
individual. A bell and a plough have each 40 
their use, and neither can do the office of 
the other. Water is good to drink, coal to 
burn, wool to wear; but wool cannot be 
drunk, nor water spun, nor coal eaten. The 
wise man shows his wisdom in separation, 
in gradation, and his scale of creatures and 
of merits is as wide as nature. The foolish 
have no range in their scale, but suppose 
every man is as every other man. What is 
not good they call the worst, and what is 50 
not hateful, they call the best. 

In like manner, what good heed Nature 
forms in us! She pardons no mistakes. Her 
yea is yea, and her nay, nay. 

The first steps in Agriculture, Astron¬ 


omy, Zoology (those first steps which the 
farmer, the hunter, and the sailor take), 
teach that Nature’s dice are always loaded; 
that in her heaps and rubbish are concealed 
sure and useful results. 

How calmly and genially the mind appre¬ 
hends one after another the laws of physics! 
What noble emotions dilate the mortal as 
he enters into the counsels of the creation, 
and feels by knowledge the privilege to Be! 
His insight refines him. The beauty of na¬ 
ture shines in his own breast. Man is greater 
that he can sec this, and the universe less, 
because Time and Space relations vanish as 
laws are known. 

Here again we are impressed and even 
daunted by the immense Universe to be 
explored. ‘What we know is a point to what 
we do not know.’ Open any recent journal 
of science, and weigh the problems sug¬ 
gested concerning Light, Heat, Electric¬ 
ity, Magnetism, Physiology, Geology, and 
judge whether the interest of natural 
science is likely to be soon exhausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the disci¬ 
pline of nature, we must not omit to specify 
two. 

The exercise of the Will, or the lesson of 
power, is taught in every event. From the 
child’s successive possession of his several 
senses up to the hour when he saith, ‘Thy 
will be done!’ he is learning the secret that 
he can reduce under his will, not only par¬ 
ticular events but great classes, nay, the 
whole series of events, and so conform all 
facts to his character. Nature is thoroughly 
mediate. It is made to serve. It receives the 
dominion of man as meekly as the ass on 
which the Saviour rode. It offers all its 
kingdoms to man as the raw material which 
he may mould into what is useful. Man is 
never weary of working it up. He forges the 
subtile and delicate air into wise and melo¬ 
dious words, and gives them wing as angels 
of persuasion and command. One after an¬ 
other his victorious thought comes up with 
and reduces all things, until the world be¬ 
comes at last only a realized will,—the 
double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform to the pre¬ 
monitions of Reason and reflect the con¬ 
science. All things are moral; and in their 
boundless changes have an unceasing refer¬ 
ence to spiritual nature. Therefore is nature 
glorious with form, color, and motion— 
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that every globe in the remotest heaven, 
every chemical change from the rudest 
crystal up to the laws of life, every change 
of vegetation from the first principle of 
growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical 
forest and antediluvian coal-mine, every 
animal function from the sponge up to Her¬ 
cules, shall hint or thunder to man the laws 
of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. Therefore is Nature ever the 
ally of Religion—lends all her pomp and 
riches to the religious sentiment. Prophet 
and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have 
drawn deeply from this source. This ethical 
character so penetrates the bone and mar¬ 
row of nature, as to seem the end for which 
it was made. Whatever private purpose is 
answered by any member or part, this is its 
public and universal function, and is never 
omitted. Nothing in nature is exhausted in 
its first use. When a thing has served an end 
to the uttermost, it is wholly new for an ul¬ 
terior service. In God, every end is con¬ 
verted into a new means. Thus the use of 
commodity, regarded by itself, is mean and 
squalid. But it is to the mind an education 
in the doctrine of Use, namely, that a thing 
is good only so far as it serves; that a con¬ 
spiring of parts and efforts to the produc¬ 
tion of an end is essential to any being. The 
first and gross manifestation of this truth 
is our inevitable and hated training in 
values and wants, in corn and meat. 

It has already been illustrated, that every 
natural process is a version of a moral sen¬ 
tence. The moral law lies at the centre of 
nature and radiates to the circumference. It 
is the pith and marrow of every substance, 
every relation, and every process. All things 
with which we deal, preach to us. What is a 
farm but a mute gospel? The chaff and the 
wheat, weeds and plants, blight, rain, in¬ 
sects, sun,—^it is a sacred emblem from the 
first furrow of spring to the last stack which 
the snow of winter overtakes in the fields. 
But the sailor, the shepherd, the miner, the 
merchant, in their several resorts, have 
each an experience precisely parallel, and 
leading to the same conclusion: because all 
organizations are radically alike. Nor can it 
be doubted that this moral sentiment which 
thus scents the air, grows in the grain, and 
impregnates the waters of the world, is 
caught by man and sinks into his soul. The 
moral influence of nature upon every indi¬ 


vidual is that amount of truth which it illus» 
trates to him. Who can estimate this? Who 
can guess how much firmness the sea- 
beaten rock has taught the fisherman? how 
much tranquillity has been reflected to man 
from the azure sky, over whose unspotted 
deeps the winds forevermore drive flocks 
of stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle 
or stain? how much industr^^ and provi- 
10 dence and affection we have caught from 
the pantomime of brutes? What a searching 
preacher of self-command is the varying 
phenomenon of Health! 

Herein is especially apprehended the 
unity of Nature,—the unity in variety,— 
which meets us everywhere. All the endless 
variety of things make an identical impres¬ 
sion. Xenophanes complained in his old age, 
that, look where he would, all things has- 
20 tened back to Unity. He was weary of see¬ 
ing the same entity in the tedious variety of 
forms. The fable of Proteus has a cordial 
truth. A leaf, a drop, a crystal, a moment of 
time, is related to the whole, and partakes 
of the perfection of the whole. Each particle 
is a microcosm, and faithfully renders the 
likeness of the world. 

Not only resemblances exist in things 
whose analogy is obvious, as when we de- 
30 tect the type of the human hand in the flip¬ 
per of the fossil saurus, but also in objects 
wherein there is great superficial unlike¬ 
ness. Thus architecture is called ‘frozen 
music,’ by De Stael and Goethe. Vitruvius 
thought an architect should be a musician. 
‘A Gothic church,’ said Coleridge, ‘is a 
petrified religion.’ Michael Angelo main¬ 
tained that, to an architect, a knowledge of 
anatomy is essential. In Haydn’s oratorios, 
40 the notes present to the imagination not 
only motions, as of the snake, the stag, and 
the elephant, but colors also; as the green 
grass. The law of harmonic sounds reap¬ 
pears in the harmonic colors. The granite 
is differenced in its laws only by the more 
or less of heat from the river that wears it 
away. The river, as it flows, resembles the 
air that flows over it; the air resembles the 
light which traverses it with more subtile 
50 currents; the light resembles the heat which 
rides with it through Space. Each creature 
is only a modification of the other; the like¬ 
ness in them is more than the difference, 
and their radical law is one and the same, 
A rule of one art, or a law of one organiza- 
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tion, holds true throughout nature. So inti¬ 
mate is this Unity^ that^ it is easily seen, it 
lies under the undermost garment of na¬ 
ture, and betrays its source in Universal 
Spirit. For it pervades Thought also. Every 
universal truth which we express in words, 
implies or supposes every other truth. 
Omne verum vero consonat. It is like a great 
circle on a sphere, comprising all possible 
circles; which, however, may be drawn and 
comprise it in like manner. Every such 
truth is the absolute Ens seen from one 
side. But it has innumerable sides. 

The central Unity is still more conspic¬ 
uous in actions. Words are finite organs of 
the infinite mind. They cannot cover the 
dimensions of what is in truth. They break, 
chop, and impoverish it. An action is the 
perfection and publication of thought. A 
right action seems to fill the eye, and to be 
related to all nature. ‘The wise man, in 
doing one thing, does all; or, in the one 
thing he does rightly, he sees the likeness of 
all which is done rightly,’ 

Words and actions are not the attributes 
of brute nature. They introduce us to the 
human form, of which all other organiza¬ 
tions appear to be degradations. When this 
appears among so many that surround it, 
the spirit prefers it to all others. It says, 
‘From such as this have I drawn joy and 
knowledge; in such as this have I found and 
beheld myself; I wiU speak to it; it can 
speak again; it can yield me thought already 
formed and aHve.’ In fact, the eye,—the 
mind,—is always accompanied by these 
forms, male and female; and these are in¬ 
comparably the richest informations of the 
power and order that lie at the heart of 
things, Unfortimately every one of them 
bears the marks as of some injury; is marred 
and superficially defective. Nevertheless, 
far different from the deaf and dumb 
nature around them, these all rest like 
fountain-pipes on the unfathomed sea of 
thought and virtue whereto they alone, of 
all organizations, are the entrances. 

It were a pleasant inquiry to follow into 
detail their ministry to our education, but 
where would it stop? We are associated in 
adolescent and adult life with some friends, 
who, like skies and waters, are coextensive 
with our idea; who, answering each to a 
certain affection of the soul, satisfy our de¬ 
sire on that side; whom we lack power to 


put at such focal distance from us, that we 
can mend or even analyze them. We cannot 
choose but love them. When much inter¬ 
course with a friend has supplied us with a 
standard of excellence, and has increased 
our respect for the resources of God who 
thus sends a real person to outgo our ideal; 
when he has, moreover, become an object 
of thought, and, whilst his character retains 
lo all its unconscious effect, is converted in 
the mind into solid and sweet wisdom,—it 
is a sign to us that his office is closing, and 
he is commonly withdrawn from our sight 
in a short time. 

6. Idealism 

Thus is the unspeakable but intelligible 
and practicable meaning of the world con¬ 
veyed to man, the immortal pupil, in every 
20 object of sense. To this one end of Disci¬ 
pline, all parts of nature conspire. 

A noble doubt perpetually suggests itself, 
—^whether this end be not the Final Cause 
of the Universe; and whether nature out¬ 
wardly exists. It is a sufficient account of 
that Appearance we call the World, that 
God will teach a human mind, and so 
makes it the receiver of a certain number of 
congruent sensations, which we call sun 
30 and moon, man and woman, house and 
trade. In my utter impotence to test the 
authenticity of the report of my senses, to 
know whether the impressions they make 
on me correspond with outlying objects, 
what difference does it make, whether 
Orion is up there in heaven, or some god 
paints the image in the firmament of the 
soul? The relations of parts and the end of 
the whole remaining the same, what is the 
40 difference, whether land and sea interact, 
and worlds revolve and intermingle without 
number or end,—deep yawning under 
deep, and galaxy balancing galaxy, through¬ 
out absolute space,—or whether, without 
relations of time and space, the same ap¬ 
pearances are inscribed in the constant 
faith of man? Whether nature enjoy a sub¬ 
stantial existence without, or is only in the 
apocalypse of the mind, it is alike useful and 
50 alike venerable to me. Be it what it may, it 
is ideal to me so long as I cannot try the 
accuracy of my senses. 

The frivolous make themselves merry 
with the Ideal theory, as if its consequences 
were burlesque; as if it affected the stability 
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of nature. It surely does not. God never 
jests with us, and will not compromise the 
end of nature by permitting any inconse¬ 
quence in its procession. Any distrust of 
the permanence of laws would paralyze the 
faculties of man. Their permanence is 
sacredly respected, and his faith therein is 
perfect. The wheels and springs of man are 
all set to the hypothesis of the permanence 
of nature. We are not built like a ship to be to 
tossed, but like a house to stand. It is a 
natural consequence of this structure, that 
so long as the active powers predominate 
over the reflective, we resist with indigna¬ 
tion any hint that nature is more short¬ 
lived or mutable than spirit. The broker, 
the wheelwright, the carpenter, the tollman, 
are much displeased at the intimation. 

But whilst we acquiesce entirely in the 
permanence of natural laws, the question 20 
of the absolute existence of nature still re¬ 
mains open. It is the uniform effect of cul¬ 
ture on the human mind, not to shake our 
faith in the stability of particular phenom¬ 
ena, as of heat, water, azote; but to lead us 
to regard nature as phenomenon, nor a sub¬ 
stance; to attribute necessary existence to 
spirit; to esteem nature as an accident and 
an effect. 

To the senses and the unrenewed under- 30 
standing, belongs a sort of instinctive belief 
in the absolute existence of nature. In their 
view man and nature are indissolubly 
joined. Things are ultimates, and they 
never look beyond their sphere. The pres¬ 
ence of Reason mars this faith. The first 
effort of thought tends to relax this despot¬ 
ism of the senses which binds us to nature 
as if we were a part of it, and shows us na¬ 
ture aloof, and, as it were, afloat. Until this 40 
higher agency intervened, the animal eye 
sees, with wonderful accuracy, sharp out¬ 
lines and colored surfaces. When the eye of 
Reason opens, to outline and surface are at 
once added grace and expression. These 
proceed from imagination and affection, 
and abate somewhat of the angular dis¬ 
tinctness of objects. If the Reason be stim¬ 
ulated to more earnest vision, outlines and 
surfaces become transparent, and are no 50 
longer seen; causes and spirits are seen 
through them. The best moments of life 
are these delicious awakenings of the higher 
powers, and the reverential withdrawing of 
nature before its God. 


Let us proceed to indicate the effects of 
culture. 

1. Our first institution in the Ideal phi¬ 
losophy is a hint from Nature herself. 

Nature is made to conspire with spirit to 
emancipate us. Certain mechanical changes, 
a small alteration in our local position, ap¬ 
prizes us of a dualism. We are strangely af¬ 
fected by seeing the shore from a moving 
ship, from a balloon, or through the tints of 
an unusual sky. The least change in our 
point of view gives the whole world a pic¬ 
torial air. A man who seldom rides, needs 
only to get into a coach and traverse his own 
town, to turn the street into a puppet-show. 
The men, the women,—talking, running, 
bartering, fighting,—the earnest mechanic, 
the lounger, the beggar, the boys, the dogs, 
are imrealized at once, or, at least, wholly 
detached from all relation to the observer, 
and seen as apparent, not substantial be¬ 
ings. What new thoughts are suggested by 
seeing a face of country quite familiar, in 
the rapid movement of the railroad car! 
Nay, the most wonted objects, (make a very 
slight change in the point of vision,) please 
us most. In a camera obscura, the butcher’s 
cart, and the figure of one of our own family 
amuse us. So a portrait of a well-known 
face gratifies us. Turn the eyes upside 
down, by looking at tlie landscape through 
your legs, and how agreeable is the picture, 
though you have seen it any time these 
twenty years! 

In these cases, by mechanical means, is 
suggested the difference between the ob¬ 
server and the spectacle,—between man 
and nature. Hence arises a pleasure mixed 
with awe; I may say, a low degree of the 
sublime is felt, from the fact, probably, that 
man is hereby apprised that whilst the 
world is a spectacle, something in himself 
is stable. 

2. In a higher manner the poet com¬ 
municates the same pleasure. By a few 
strokes he delineates, as on air, the sun, the 
mountain, the camp, the city, the hero, the 
maiden, not different from what we know 
them, but only lifted from the ground and 
afloat before the eye. He unfixes the land 
and the sea, makes them revolve aroimd the 
axis of his primary thought, and disposes 
them anew. Possessed himself by a heroic 
passion, he uses matter as symbols of it. 
The sensual man conforms thoughts to 
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things; the poet conforms things to his 
thoughts. The one esteems nature as rooted 
and fast; the other, as fluid, and impresses 
his being thereon. To him, the refractory- 
world is ductile and flexible; he invests dust 
and stones with humanity, and makes them 
the words of the Reason. The Imagination 
may be defined to be the use which the 
Reason makes of the material world. Shak- 
speare possesses the power of subordinat¬ 
ing nature for the purposes of expression, 
beyond all poets. His imperial muse tosses 
the creation like a bauble from hand to 
hand, and uses it to embody any caprice of 
thought that is uppermost in his mind. 7 'he 
remotest spaces of nature arc visited, and 
the farthest sundered things are brought 
together, by a subtile spiritual connection. 
We are made aware that magnitude of ma¬ 
terial things is relative, and all objects 
shrink and expand to serve the passion of 
the poet. Thus in his sonnets, the lays of 
birds, the scents and dyes of flowers he 
finds to be the shadow of his beloved; time, 
which keeps her from him, is his chest; the 
suspicion she has awakened, is her oma- 
merit \ 

‘The ornament of beauty is Suspect, 

A crow which flies in heaven's sweetest air.’ 

His passion is not the fruit of chance; it 
swells, as he speaks, to a city, or a state: 

‘No, it was builded far from accident; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the brow of thralling discontent; 

It fears not policy, that heretic. 

That works on leases of short numbered 
hours. 

But all alone stands hugely politic.’ 

In the strength of his constancy, the 
Pyramids seem to him recent and transi¬ 
tory. The freshness of youth and love daz¬ 
zles him with its resemblance to morning: 

‘Take those lips away 
Which so sweetly were forsworn; 

And those eyes,—the break of day. 
Lights that do mislead the mom.’ 

The wild beauty of this h5rperbole, I may 
say in passing, it would not be easy to 
match in literature. 


This transfiguration which all material 
objects undergo through the passion of the 
poet,—this power which he exerts to dwarf 
the great, to magnify the small,—might be 
illustrated by a thousand examples from 
his Plays. I have before me The Tempest^ 
and will cite only these few lines: 

‘Ariel. The strong based promontory 

lo Have I made shake, and by the spurs 

plucked up 
The pine and cedar.’ 

Prospero calls for music to soothe the fran¬ 
tic Alonzo, and his companions: 

‘A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains 
Now useless, boiled within thy skull.’ 

20 

Again: 

‘The charm dissolves apace, 

And, as the morning steals upon the night. 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 
mantle 

Their clearer reason. 

Their understanding 

30 Begins to swell: and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 
That now lie foul and muddy.’ 

The perception of real affinities between 
events (that is to say, of ideal affinities, for 
those only are real), enables the poet thus 
to make free with the most imposing forms 
and phenomena of the world, and to assert 
the predominance of the soul. 

40 3. Whilst thus the poet animates nature 

with his own thoughts, he differs from the 
philosopher only herein, that the one pro¬ 
poses Beauty as his main end; the other 
Truth. But the philosopher, not less than 
the poet, postpones the apparent order and 
relations of things to the empire of thought. 
‘The problem of philosophy,’ according to 
Plato, ‘is, for all that exists conditionally, to 
find a ground unconditioned and absolute.’ 

50 It proceeds on the faith that a law deter¬ 
mines all phenomena, which being known, 
the phenomena can be predicted. That law, 
when in the mind, is an idea. Its beauty is 
infinite. The true philosopher and the true 
poet are one, and a beauty, which is truth, 
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and a truth, which is beauty, is the aim of 
both. Is not the charm of one of Plato’s or 
Aristotle’s definitions strictly like that of 
the Antigone of Sophocles? It is, in both 
cases, that a spiritual life has been imparted 
to nature; that the solid seeming block of 
matter has been pervaded and dissolved by 
a thought; that this feeble human being has 
penetrated the vast masses of nature with 
an informing soul, and recognized itself in 
their harmony, that is, seized their law. In 
physics, when this is attained, the memory 
disburthens itself of its cumbrous cata¬ 
logues of particulars, and carries centuries 
of observation in a single formula. 

Thus even in physics, the material is de¬ 
graded before the spiritual. The astronomer, 
the geometer, rely on their irrefragable 
analysis, and disdain the results of obser¬ 
vation. The sublime remark of Euler on 
his law of arches, ‘This will be found con¬ 
trary to all experience, yet is true’; had al¬ 
ready transferred nature into the mind, and 
left matter like an outcast corpse. 

4. Intellectual science has been observed 
to beget invariably a doubt of the existence 
of matter. Turgot said, ‘He that has never 
doubted the existence of matter, may be 
assured he has no aptitude for metaphysical 
inquiries.’ It fastens the attention upon 
immortal necessary uncreated natures, that 
is, upon Ideas; and in their presence we feel 
that the outward circumstance is a dream 
and a shade. Whilst we wait in this Olym¬ 
pus of gods, we think of nature as an appen¬ 
dix to the soul. We ascend into their region, 
and know that these are the thoughts of the 
Supreme Being. ‘These are they who were 
set up from everlasting, from the begin¬ 
ning, or ever the earth was. When he pre¬ 
pared the heavens, they were there; when 
he established the clouds above, when he 
strengthened the fountains of the deep. 
Then they were by him, as one brought up 
with him. Of them took he counsel.’ 

Their influence is proportionate. As ob¬ 
jects of science they are accessible to few 
men. Yet all men are capable of being 
raised by piety or by passion, into their 
region. And no man touches these divine 
natures, without becoming, in some degree, 
himself divine. Like a new soul, they renew 
the body. We become physically nimble 
and lightsome; we tread on air; life is no 
longer irksome, and we think it will never 


be so. No man fears age or misfortune or 
death in their serene company, for he is 
transported out of the district of change. 
Whilst we behold unveiled the nature of 
Justice and Truth, we learn the difference 
between the absolute and the conditional 
or relative. We apprehend the absolute. As 
it were, for the first time, we exist. We be¬ 
come immortal, for we learn that time and 
10 space are relations of matter; that with a 
perception of truth or a virtuous will they 
have no affinity. 

5. Finally, religion and ethics, which 
may be fitly called the practice of ideas, or 
the introduction of ideas into life, have an 
analogous effect with all lower culture, in 
degrading nature and suggesting its de¬ 
pendence on spirit. Ethics and religion 
differ herein; that the one is the system of 
20 human duties commencing from man; the 
other, from God. Religion includes the 
personality of God; Ethics does not. They 
are one to our present design. They both 
put nature under foot. The first and last 
lesson of religion is, ‘The things that are 
seen, are temporal; the things that are un¬ 
seen, are eternal.’ It puts an affront upon 
nature. It does that for the unschooled, 
which philosophy does for Berkeley and 
30 Viasa. The uniform language that may be 
heard in the churches of the most igno¬ 
rant sects is,—‘Contemn the unsubstantial 
shows of the world; they are vanities, 
dreams, shadows, unrealities; seek the real¬ 
ities of religion.’ The devotee flouts nature. 
Some theosophists have arrived at a certain 
hostility and indignation towards matter, 
as the Manichean and Plotinus. They dis¬ 
trusted in themselves any looking back to 
40 these flesh-pots of Egypt. Plotinus was 
ashamed of his body. In short, they might 
all say of matter, what Michael Angelo said 
of external beauty, ‘It is the frail and weary 
weed, in which God dresses the soul which 
he has called into time.’ 

It appears that motion, poetry, physical 
and intellectual science, and religion, all 
tend to affect our convictions of the reality 
of the external world. But I own there is 
50 something ungrateful in expanding too 
curiously the particulars of the general 
proposition, that all culture tends to imbue 
us with idealism. I have no hostility to na¬ 
ture, but a child’s love to it. I expand and 
live in the warm day like corn and melons. 
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Let us speak her fair. I do not wish to fling 
stones at my beautiful mother^ nor soil my 
gentle nest. I only wish to indicate the true 
position of nature in regard to man^ wherein 
to establish man all right education tends; 
as the ground which to attain is the object 
of human life, that is, of man’s connection 
with nature. Culture inverts the vulgar 
views of nature, and brings the mind to call 
that apparent which it uses to call real, and lo 
that real which it uses to call visionary. 
Children, it is true, believe in the external 
world. The belief that it appears only, is an 
afterthought, but with culture this faith will 
as surely arise on the mind as did the first. 

The advantage of the ideal theory over 
the popular faith is this, that it presents the 
world in precisely that view which is most 
desirable to the mind. It is, in fact, the 
view which Reason, both speculative and 20 
practical, that is, philosophy and virtue, 
take. For seen in the light of thought, the 
world always is phenomenal; and virtue 
subordinates it to the mind. Idealism sees 
the world in God. It beholds the whole cir¬ 
cle of persons and things, of actions and 
events, of country and religion, not as pain¬ 
fully accumulated, atom after atom, act 
after act, in an aged creeping Past, but as 
one vast picture which God paints on the 30 
instant eternity for the contemplation of the 
soul. Therefore the soul holds itself off 
from a too trivial and microscopic study of 
the universal tablet. It respects the end too 
much to immerse itself in the means. It sees 
something more important in Christianity 
than the scandals of ecclesiastical history or 
the niceties of criticism; and, very incurious 
concerning persons or miracles, and not at 
all disturbed by chasms of historical evi- 40 
dence, it accepts from God the phenom¬ 
enon, as it finds it, as the pure and awful 
form of religion in the world. It is not hot 
and passionate at the appearance of what it 
calls its own good or bad fortune, at the 
union or opposition of other persons. No 
man is its enemy. It accepts whatsoever 
befalls, as part of its lesson. It is a watcher 
more than a doer, and it is a doer, only that 
it may the better 'watch. 50 

7. Spirit 

It is essential to a true theory of nature 
and of man, that it should contain some¬ 
what progressive. Uses that are exhausted 
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or that may be, and facts that end in the 
statement, cannot be all that is true of this 
brave lodging wherein man is harbored, 
and wherein all his faculties find appropri¬ 
ate and endless exercise. And all the uses of 
nature admit of being summed in one, 
which yields the activity of man an infinite 
scope. Through all its kingdoms, to the 
suburbs and outskirts of things, it is faith¬ 
ful to the cause whence it had its origin. It 
always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the abso¬ 
lute. It is a perpetual effect. It is a great shad¬ 
ow pointing always to the sun behind us. 

The aspect of Nature is devout. Like the 
figure of Jesus, she stands vdth bended 
head, and hands folded upon the breast. 
The happiest man is he who learns from 
nature the lesson of worship. 

Of that ineffable essence which we call 
Spirit, he that thinks most, will say least. 
We can foresee God in the coarse, and, as 
it were, distant phenomena of matter; but 
when we try to define and describe himself, 
both language and thought desert us, and 
we are as helpless as fools and savages. That 
essence refuses to be recorded in proposi¬ 
tions, but when man has worshipped him 
intellectually, the noblest ministry of na¬ 
ture is to stand as the apparition of God. It 
is the organ through which the universal 
spirit speaks to the individual, and strives 
to lead back the individual to it. 

When we consider Spirit, we see that the 
views already presented do not include the 
whole circumference of man. We must add 
some related thoughts. 

Three problems are put by nature to the 
mind; What is matter? Whence is it? and 
Whereto? The first of these questions only, 
the ideal theory answers. Idealism saith: 
matter is a phenomenon, not a substance. 
Idealism acquaints us with the total dis¬ 
parity between the evidence of our own 
being and the evidence of the world’s be¬ 
ing. The one is perfect; the other, incap¬ 
able of any assurance; the mind is a part of 
the nature of things; the world is a divine 
dream, from which we may presently awake 
to the glories and certainties of day. Ideal¬ 
ism is a hypothesis to account for nature by 
other principles than those of carpentry and 
chemistry. Yet, if it only deny the existence 
of matter, it does not satisfy the demands 
of the spirit. It leaves God out of me. It 
leaves me in the splendid labyrinth of my 
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perceptions, to wander without end. Then 
the heart resists it, because it balks the 
affections in denying substantive being to 
men and women. Nature is so pervaded 
with human life that there is something of 
humanity in all and in every particular. But 
this theory makes nature foreign to me, and 
does not account for that consanguinity 
which we acknowledge to it. 

Let it stand then, in the present state of 10 
our knowledge, merely as a useful introduc¬ 
tory hypothesis, serving to apprise us of the 
eternal distinction between the soul and the 
world. 

But when, following the invisible steps of 
thought, we come to inquire. Whence is 
matter? and Whereto? many truths arise to 
us out of the recesses of consciousness. We 
learn that the highest is present to the soul 
of man; that the dread universal essence, 20 
which is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or 
power, but all in one, and each entirely, is 
that for which all things exist, and that by 
which they are; that spirit creates; that be¬ 
hind nature, throughout nature, spirit is 
present; one and not compound it does not 
act upon us from without, that is, in space 
and time, but spiritually, or through our¬ 
selves: therefore, that spirit, that is, the 
Supreme Being, docs not build up nature 30 
around us but puts it forth through us, as 
the life of the tree puts forth new branches 
and leaves through the pores of the old. As 
a plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon 
the bosom of God; he is nourished by un¬ 
failing fountains, and draws at his need 
inexhaustible power. Who can set bounds 
to the possibilities of man? Once inhale the 
upper air, being admitted to behold the 
absolute natures of justice and truth, and 40 
we learn that man has access to the entire 
mind of the Creator, is himself the creator 
in the finite. This view, which admonishes 
me where the sources of wisdom and power 
lie, and points to virtue as to 

‘The golden key 

Which opes the palace of eternity,’ 

carries upon its face tlie highest certificate 50 
of truth, because it animates me to create 
my own world through the purification of 
my soul. 

The world proceeds from the same spirit 
as the body of man. It is a remoter and in¬ 


ferior incarnation of God, a projection of 
God in the imconscious. But it differs from 
the body in one important respect. It is 
not, like that, now subjected to the human 
will. Its serene order is inviolable by us. 
It is, therefore, to us, the present expositor 
of the divine mind. It is a fixed point 
whereby we may measure our departure. 
As we degenerate, the contrast between us 
and our house is more evident. We are as 
much strangers in nature as we are aliens 
from God. We do not understand the notes 
of birds. The fox and the deer run away 
from us; the bear and tiger rend us. We do 
not know the uses of more than a few 
plants, as corn and the apple, the potato 
and the vine. Is not the landscape, every 
glimpse of which hath a grandeur, a face of 
him? Yet this may shew us what discord is 
between man and nature, for you cannot 
freely admire a noble landscape if laborers 
are digging in the field hard by. The poet 
finds something ridiculous in his delight 
until he is out of the sight of men. 

8. Prospects 

In inquiries respecting the laws of the 
world and the frame of things, the highest 
reason is always the truest. That which 
seems faintly possible, it is so refined, is 
often faint and dim because it is deepest 
seated in the mind among the eternal 
verities. Empirical science is apt to cloud 
the sight, and by the very knowledge of 
functions and processes to bereave the 
student of the manly contemplation of the 
whole. The savant becomes unpoetic. But 
the best read naturalist who lends an entire 
and devout attention to truth, will see that 
there remains much to learn of his relation 
to the world, and that it is not to be learned 
by any addition or subtraction or other 
comparison of known quantities, but is ar¬ 
rived at by untaught sallies of the spirit, by 
a continual self-recovery, and by entire 
humility. He will perceive that there are 
far more excellent qualities in the student 
than preciseness and infallibility; that a 
guess is often more fruitful than an indis¬ 
putable affirmation, and that a dream may 
let us deeper into the secret of nature than 
a hundred concerted experiments. 

For the problems to be solved are pre¬ 
cisely those which the physiologist and the 
naturalist omit to state. It is not so perti- 
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nent to man to know all the individuals of 
ihe animal kingdom, as it is to know whence 
and whereto is this tyrannizing unity in his 
constitution, which evermore separates and 
classifies things, endeavoring to reduce the 
most diverse to one form. When I behold a 
rich landscape, it is less to my purpose to 
recite correctly the order and superposi¬ 
tion of the strata, than to know why all 
thought of multitude is lost in a tranquil 
sense of unity. I cannot greatly honor 
minuteness in details, so long as there is no 
hint to explain the relation between things 
and thoughts; no ray upon the metaphysics 
of conchology, of botany, of the arts, to 
show the relation of the forms of flowers, 
shells, animals, architecture, to the mind, 
and build science upon ideas. In a cabinet 
of natural history, we become sensible of a 
certain occult recognition and sympathy in 
regard to the most unwieldly and eccentric 
forms of beast, fish, and insect. The Amer¬ 
ican who has been confined, in his own 
country, to the sight of buildings designed 
after foreign models, is surprised on enter¬ 
ing York Minster or St. Peter’s at Rome, 
by the feeling that these structures are imi¬ 
tations also,—faint copies of an invisible 
archetype. Nor has science sufficient hu¬ 
manity, so long as the naturalist overlooks 
that wonderful congruity wliich subsists 
between man and the world; of which he is 
lord, not because he is the most subtile in¬ 
habitant, but because he is its head and 
heart, and finds something of himself in 
every great and small thing, in every moun¬ 
tain’ stratum, in every new law of color, fact 
of astronomy, or atmospheric influence 
which observation or analysis lays open. A 
perception of this mystery inspires the 
muse of George Herbert, the beautiful 
psalmist of the seventeenth century. The 
following lines are part of his little poem on 
Man. 

‘Man is all symmetry. 

Full of proportions, one limb to another. 

And to all the world besides. 

Each part may call the farthest, brother; 
For head with foot hath private amity, 

And both with moons and tides. 

‘Nothing hath got so far 
But man hath caught and kept it as his 
prey; 


His eyes dismount the highest star: 

He is in little all the sphere. 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that 
they 

Find their acquaintance there. 

‘For us, the winds do blow, 

The earth doth rest, heaven move, and 
fountains flow; 

10 Nothing we see, but means our good. 

As our delight, or as our treasure; 

The whole is either our cupboard of food, 

Or cabinet of pleasure. 

‘The stars have us to bed: 

Night draws the curtain; which the sun 
withdraws 

Music and light attend our head. 

All things unto our flesh are kind, 

20 In their descent and being; to our mind. 

In their ascent and cause. 

‘More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of. In every path. 

He treads down that which doth be¬ 
friend him 

When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh mighty love! Man is one world, and 
hath 

30 Another to attend him.’ 

The perception of this class of truths 
makes the attraction which draws men to 
science, but the end is lost sight of in atten¬ 
tion to the means. In view of this half¬ 
sight of science, we accept the sentence of 
Plato, that ‘poetry comes nearer to vital 
truth than history.’ Every surmise and vati¬ 
cination of the mind is entitled to a certain 
40 respect, and v^e learn to prefer imperfect 
theories, and sentences which contain 
glimpses of truth, to digested systems 
which have no one valuable suggestion. A 
wise writer will feel that the ends of study 
and composition are best answered by an¬ 
nouncing undiscovered regions of thought, 
and so communicating, through hope, new 
activity to the torpid spirit. 

I shall therefore conclude this essay with 
50 some traditions of man and nature, which a 
certain poet sang to me; and which, as they 
have always been in the world, and perhaps 
reappear to every bard, may be both his¬ 
tory and prophecy. 

‘The foundations of man are not in mat- 
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ter, but in spirit. But the element of spirit 
is eternity. To it, therefore, the longest 
series of events, the oldest chronologies are 
young and recent. In the cycle of the uni¬ 
versal man, from whom the known indi¬ 
viduals proceed, centuries are points, and 
all history is but the epoch of one degrada¬ 
tion. 

‘We distrust and deny inwardly our sym¬ 
pathy with nature. We own and disown our 
relation to it, by turns. We are like Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, dethroned, bereft of reason, 
and eating grass like an ox. But who can set 
hmits to the remedial force of spirit? 

‘A man is a god in ruins. When men are 
innocent, life shall be longer, and shall pass 
into the immortal as gently as we awake 
from dreams. Now, the world would be in¬ 
sane and rabid, if these disorganizations 
should last for hundreds of years. It is kept 
in check by death and infancy. Infancy is 
the perpetual Messiah, which comes into 
the arms of fallen men, and pleads with 
them to return to paradise. 

‘Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he 
was permeated and dissolved by spirit. He 
filled nature with his overflowing currents. 
Out from him sprang the sun and moon; 
from man the sun, from woman the moon. 
The laws of his mind, the periods of his 
actions externized themselves into day and 
night, into the year and the seasons. But, 
having made for himself this huge shell, 
his waters retired; he no longer fills the 
veins and veinlets; he is shrunk to a drop. 
He sees that the structure still fits him, but 
fits him colossaUy. Say, rather, once it 
fitted him, now it corresponds to him from 
far and on high. He adores timidly his own 
work. Now is man the follower of the sun, 
and woman the follower of the moon. Yet 
sometimes he starts in his slumber, and 
wonders at himself and his house, and 
muses strangely at the resemblance be¬ 
twixt him and it. He perceives that if his 
law is still paramount, if still he have ele¬ 
mental power, if his word is sterling yet in 
nature, it is not conscious power, it is not 
inferior but superior to his will. It is in¬ 
stinct.’ Thus my Orphic poet sang. 

At present, man applies to nature but 
half his force. He works on the world with 
his understanding alone. He lives in it and 
masters it by a penny-wisdom; and he that 
works most in it is but a half-man, and 


whilst his arms are strong and his digestion 
good, his mind is imbruted, and he is a 
selfish savage. His relation to nature, his 
power over it, is through the understanding, 
as by manure; the economic use of fire, 
wind, water, and the mariner’s needle; 
steam, coal, chemical agriculture; the re¬ 
pairs of the human body by the dentist and 
the surgeon. This is such a resumption of 
10 power as if a banished king should buy his 
territories inch by inch, instead of vaulting 
at once into his throne. Meantime, in the 
thick darkness, there are not wanting 
gleams of a better light,—occasional exam¬ 
ples of the action of man upon nature with 
his entire force,—^with reason as well as 
understanding. Such examples are: the 
traditions of miracles in the earliest antiq¬ 
uity of all nations; the history of Jesus 
20 Christ; the achievements of a principle, as 
in religious and political revolutions, and 
in the abolition of the slave-trade; the mir¬ 
acles of enthusiasm, as those reported of 
Swedenborg, Hohenlohe, and the Shakers; 
many obscure and yet contested facts, now 
arranged under the name of Animal Mag¬ 
netism; prayer; eloquence; self-healing; 
and the wisdom of children. These are ex¬ 
amples of Reason’s momentary grasp of the 
30 sceptre; the exertions of a power which 
exists not in time or space, but an instan¬ 
taneous in-streaming causing power. The 
difference between the actual and the ideal 
force of man is happily figured by the 
schoolmen, in saying, that the knowledge of 
man is an evening knowledge, vespertina 
cognitio^ but that of God is a morhing 
knowledge, matutina cognitio. 

The problem of restoring to the world 
40 original and eternal beauty is solved by the 
redemption of the soul. The ruin or the 
blank that we see when we look at nature, is 
in our own eye. The axis of vision is not 
coincident with the axis of things, and so 
they appear not transparent but opaque. 
The reason why the world lacks unity, and 
lies broken and in heaps, is because man is 
disunited with himself. He cannot be a 
naturalist until he satisfies all the demands 
50 of the spirit. Love is as much its demand as 
perception. Indeed, neither can be perfect 
without the other. In the uttermost mean¬ 
ing of the words, thought is devout, and de¬ 
votion is thought. Deep calls unto deep. 
But in actual life, the marriage is not cele- 
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brated. There are innocent men who wor¬ 
ship God after the tradition of their fathers, 
but their sense of duty has not yet extended 
to the use of all their faculties. And there 
are patient naturalists, but they freeze their 
subject under the wintry light of the under¬ 
standing. Is not prayer also a study of 
truth,—a sally of the soul into the unfound 
infinite? No man ever prayed heartily with¬ 
out learning something. But when a faithful 10 
thinker, resolute to detach every object 
from personal relations and see it in the 
light of thought, shall, at the same time, 
kindle science with the fire of the holiest 
affections, then will God go forth anew into 
the creation. 

It will not need, when the mind is pre¬ 
pared for study, to search for objects. The 
invariable mark of wisdom is to see the 
miraculous in the common. What is a day? 20 
What is a year? What is summer? What is 
woman? What is a child? What is sleep? To 
our blindness, these things seem unaffect¬ 
ing. We make fables to hide the baldness of 
the fact and conform it, as we say, to the 
higher law of the mind. But when the fact 
is seen under the light of an idea, the gaudy 
fable fades and shrivels. We behold the real 
higher law. To the wise, therefore, a fact 
is true poetry, and the most beautiful of 30 
fables. These wonders are brought to our 
own door. You also are a man. Man and 
woman and their social life, poverty, labor, 
sleep, fear, fortune, are known to you. 
Learn that none of these things is super¬ 
ficial, but that each phenomenon has its 
roots in the faculties and affections of the 
mind. Whilst the abstract question occu¬ 
pies your intellect, nature brings it in the 
concrete to be solved by your hands. It 40 
were a wise inquiry for the closet, to com¬ 
pare, point by point, especially at remark¬ 
able crises in life, our daily history with the 
rise and progress of ideas in the mind. 

So shall we come to look at the world 
with new eyes. It shall answer the endless 
inquiry of the intellect,—What is truth? 
and of the affections,—What is good? by 
yielding itself passive to the educated Will. 
Then shall come to pass what my poet said: 50 
‘Nature is not fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, 
moulds, makes it. The immobility or brute¬ 
ness of nature is the absence of spirit; to 
pure spirit it is fluid, it is volatile, it is 
obedient. Every spirit builds itself a house 


and beyond its house a world and beyond 
its world a heaven. Know then that the 
world exists for you. For you is the phe¬ 
nomenon perfect. What we are, that only 
can we see. All that Adam had, all that 
Caesar could, you have and can do. Adam 
called his house, heaven and earth; Caesar 
called his house, Rome; you perhaps call 
yours, a cobbler’s trade; a hundred acres of 
ploughed land; or a scholar’s garret. Yet 
line for line and point for point your do¬ 
minion is as great as theirs, though with¬ 
out fine names. Build therefore your own 
world. As fast as you conform your life to 
the pure idea in your mind, that will unfold 
its great proportions. A correspondent rev¬ 
olution in things will attend the influx of 
the spirit. So fast will disagreeable appear¬ 
ances, swine, spiders, snakes, pests, mad¬ 
houses, prisons, enemies, vanish; they are 
temporary and shall be no more seen. The 
sordor and filths of nature, the sun shall 
dry up and the wind exhale. As when the 
summer comes from the south the snow¬ 
banks melt and the face of the earth be¬ 
comes green before it, so shall the advanc¬ 
ing spirit create its ornaments along its 
path, and carry with it the beauty it visits 
and the song which enchants it; it shall 
draw beautiful faces, warm hearts, wise dis¬ 
course, and heroic acts, around its way, 
until evil is no more seen. The kingdom of 
man over nature, which cometh not with 
observation,—a dominion such as now is 
beyond his dream of God,—he shall enter 
without more wonder than the blind man 
feels who is gradually restored to perfect 
sight.’ 

1833-36 1836 

SELF-RELIANCE ^ 

I READ the other day some verses written by 
an eminent painter which were original and 
not conventional. The soul always hears an 
admonition in such lines, let the subject be 
what it may. The sentiment they instil is 
of more value than any thought they may 
contain. To believe your own thought, to 
believe that what is true for you in your 

I ‘Self-Reliance’ forms an apex from which the following 
three essays may be read: ‘The American Scholar,’ as 
Man Thinking; ‘The Poet,’ as Man Creating; and 
‘Napoleon,’ as Man Acting. The last, with its signifi¬ 
cant conclusion, serves as the test of self-reliance put 
into practice. 
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private heart is true for all men,—that is 
genius. Speak your latent conviction, and it 
shall be the universal sense; for the inmost 
in due time becomes the outmost, and our 
first thought is rendered back to us by the 
trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar 
as the voice of the mind is to each, the 
highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, 
and Milton is that they set at naught books 
and traditions, and spoke not what men, 
but what they thought. A man should learn 
to detect and watch that gleam of light 
which flashes across his mind from within, 
more than the lustre of the firmament of 
bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without 
notice his thought, because it is his. In 
every work of genius we recognize our own 
rejected thoughts; they come back to us 
with a certain alienated majesty. Great 
works of art have no more affecting lesson 
for us than this. They teach us to abide by 
our spontaneous impression with good- 
humored inflexibility then most when the 
whole cry of voices is on the other side. 
Else to-morrow a stranger will say with 
masterly good sense precisely what we have 
thought and felt all the time, and we shall 
be forced to take with shame our own opin¬ 
ion from another. 

There is a time in every man’s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy 
is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that 
he must take himself for better for worse as 
his portion; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn 
can come to him but tlirough liis toil be¬ 
stowed on that plot of ground which is 
given to him to till. The power which re¬ 
sides in him is new in nature, and none but 
he knows what that is which he can do, nor 
docs he know until he has tried. Not for 
nothing one face, one character, one fact, 
makes much impression on him, and an¬ 
other none. This sculpture in the memory 
is not without precstablished harmony. 
The eye was placed where one ray should 
fall, that it might testify of that particular 
ray. We but half express ourselves, and are 
ashamed of that divine idea which each of 
us represents. It may be safely trusted as 
proportionate and of good issues, so it be 
faithfully imparted, but God will not have 
his work made manifest by cowards. A man 
is relieved and gay when he has put his 
heart into his work and done his best; but 


what he has said or done otherwise shall 
give him no peace. It is a deliverance which 
does not deliver. In the attempt his genius 
deserts him; no muse befriends; no inven¬ 
tion, no hope. 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to 
that iron string. Accept the place the divine 
providence has found for you, the society 
of your contemporaries, the connection of 
10 events. Great men have always done so, and 
confided themselves childlike to the genius 
of their age, betraying their perception that 
the absolutely trustworthy was seated at 
their heart, working through their hands, 
predominating in all their being. And we 
are now men, and must accept in the high¬ 
est mind the same transcendent destiny; 
and not minors and invalids in a protected 
corner, not cowards fleeing before a revo- 
20 lution, but guides, redeemers, and bene¬ 
factors, obeying the Almighty effort and 
advancing on Chaos and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on 
this text in the face and behavior of chil¬ 
dren, babes, and even brutes! That divided 
and rebel mind, that distrust of a sentiment 
because our arithmetic has computed the 
strength and means opposed to our pur¬ 
pose, these have not. Their mind being 
30 whole, their eye is as yet unconquered, and 
when we look in their faces we are discon¬ 
certed. Infancy conforms to nobody; all 
conform to it; so that one babe commonly 
makes four or five out of the adults who 
prattle and play to it. So God has armed 
youth and puberty and manhood no less 
with its own piquancy and charm, and 
made it enviable and gracious and its 
claims not to be put by, if it will stand by 
40 itself. Do not think the youth has no force, 
because he cannot speak to you and me. 
Hark! in the next room his voice is suffi¬ 
ciently clear and emphatic. It seems he 
knows how to speak to his contemporaries. 
Bashful or bold then, he will know how to 
make us seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of 
a dinner, and would disdain as much as 
a lord to do or say aught to conciliate one, 
50 is the healthy attitude of human nature. 
A boy is in the parlor wliat the pit is in 
the playhouse; independent, irresponsible, 
looking out from his corner on such people 
and facts as pass by, he tries and sentences 
them on their merits, in the swift, summary 
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way of boySj as good, bad, interesting, silly, 
eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers him¬ 
self never about consequences, about in¬ 
terests; he gives an independent, genuine 
verdict. You must court him; he does not 
court you. But the man is as it were clapped 
into jail by his consciousness. As soon as he 
has once acted or spoken with eclat he is a 
committed person, watched by the sym¬ 
pathy or the hatred of hundreds, whose 
affections must now enter into his account. 
There is no Lethe for tliis. Ah, that he 
could pass again into his neutrality! Who 
can thus avoid all pledges and, having ob¬ 
served, observe again from the same unaf¬ 
fected, unbiased, unbribable, unalfrighted 
innocence,—must always be formidable. 
He would utter opinions on all passing af¬ 
fairs, which being seen to be not private 
but necessary, would sink like darts into 
the car of men and put them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in 
solitude, but they grow faint and inaudible 
as we enter into the world. Society every¬ 
where is in conspiracy against the manhood 
of every one of its members. Society is a 
joint-stock company, in which the members 
agree, for the better securing of his bread 
to each shareholder, to surrender the lib¬ 
erty and culture of the eater. The virtue in 
most request is conformity. Self-reliance is 
its aversion. It loves not realities and crea¬ 
tors, but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man, must be a non¬ 
conformist. He who would gather immor¬ 
tal palms must not be hindered by the 
name of goodness, but must explore if it be 
goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to 
yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of 
the world. I remember an answer which 
when quite young I was prompted to make 
to a valued adviser who was wont to im¬ 
portune me with the dear old doctrines of 
the church. On my saying, ‘What have I to 
do with the sacredness of traditions, if I 
live wholly from within?’ my friend sug¬ 
gested,—‘But these impulses may be from 
below, not from above.’ I replied, ‘They do 
not seem to me to be such; but if I am the 
Devil’s child, I will live then from the 
Devil.' No law can be sacred to me but 
that of my nature. Good and bad are but 
names very readily transferable to that or 
this; the only right is what is after my con¬ 


stitution; the only wrong what is against it. 
A man is to carry himself in the presence 
of all opposition as if every thing were 
titular and ephemeral but he. I am ashamed 
to think how easily we capitulate to badges 
and names, to large societies and dead insti¬ 
tutions. Every decent and well-spoken indi¬ 
vidual affects and sways me more than is 
right. I ought to go upright and vital, and 
10 speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice 
and vanity wear the coat of philanthropy, 
shall that pass? If an angry bigot assumes 
this bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes 
to me with his last news from Barbadocs, 
why should I not say to him, ‘Go love thy 
infant; love thy wood-chopper; be good- 
natured and modest; have that grace; and 
never varnish your hard, uncharitable am¬ 
bition with this incredible tenderness for 
20 black folk a thousand miles off. Thy love 
afar is spite at home.’ Rough and graceless 
would be such greeting, but truth is hand¬ 
somer than the affectation of love. Your 
goodness must have some edge to it,—else 
it is none. The doctrine of hatred must be 
preached, as the counteraction of the doc¬ 
trine of love, when that pules and whines. 
I shun father and mother and wife and 
brother when my genius calls me. I would 
30 write on the lintels of the door-post, Whim, 
I hope it is somewhat better than whim at 
last, but we cannot spend the day in ex¬ 
planation. Expect me not to show cause 
why I seek or why I exclude company. 
Then again, do not tell me, as a good man 
did to-day, of my obligation to put all poor 
men in good situations. Are they my poor? 
I tell thee thou foolish philanthropist that I 
grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give 
40 to such men as do not belong to me and to 
whofn I do not belong. There is a class of 
persons to whom by all spiritual affinity I 
am bought and sold; for them I will go to 
prison if need be; but your miscellaneous 
popular charities; the education at college 
of fools; the building of meeting-houses to 
the vain end to which many now stand; 
alms to sots, and the thousandfold Relief 
Societies;—though I confess with shame I 
50 sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it 
is a wicked dollar, which by and by I shall 
have the manhood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, 
rather the exception than the rule. There is 
the man and his virtues. Men do what is 
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called a good action, as some piece of cour¬ 
age or charity, much as they would pay a 
fine in expiation of daily non-appearance on 
parade. Their works are done as an apology 
or extenuation of their living in the world,— 
as invalids and the insane pay a high board. 
Their virtues are penances. I do not wish to 
expiate, but to live. My life is for itself and 
not for a spectacle. I much prefer that it 
should be of a lower strain, so it be genuine 
and equal, than that it should be glittering 
and unsteady. I wish it to be sound and 
sweet, and not to need diet and bleeding. I 
ask primary evidence that you are a man, 
and refuse this appeal from the man to his 
actions. I know that for myself it makes no 
difference whether I do or forbear those ac¬ 
tions which are reckoned excellent. I cannot 
consent to pay for a privilege where I have 
intrinsic right. Few and mean as my gifts 
may be, I actually am, and do not need for 
my own assurance or the assurance of my 
fellows any secondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think. This rule, 
equaUy arduous in actual and in intellectual 
life, may serve for the whole distinction be¬ 
tween greatness and meanness. It is the 
harder because you will always find those 
who think they know what is your duty 
better than you know it. It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion; it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own; but 
the great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweemess the in¬ 
dependence of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to usages 
that have become dead to you is that it 
scatters your force. It loses your time and 
blurs the impression of your character. If 
you maintain a dead church, contribute to 
a dead Bible-society, vote with a great 
party either for the government or against 
it, spread your table like base housekeepers, 
—under all these screens I have difficulty 
to detect the precise man you are: and of 
course so much force is withdrawn from 
your proper life. But do your work, and I 
shall know you. Do your work, and you 
shall reinforce yourself. A man must con¬ 
sider what a blindman’s-buff is this game 
of conformity. If I know your sect I antici¬ 
pate your argument. I hear a preacher an¬ 
nounce for his text and topic the expedi¬ 
ency of one of the institutions of his church. 


Do I not know beforehand that not possibly 
can he say a new and spontaneous word? 
Do I not know that with all this ostentation 
of examining the groimds of the institution 
he will do no such thing? Do I not know 
that he is pledged to himself not to look but 
at one side, the permitted side, not as a 
man, but as a parish minister? He is a re¬ 
tained attorney, and these airs of the bench 
10 are the emptiest affectation. Well, most 
men have bound their eyes with one or an¬ 
other handkerchief, and attached them¬ 
selves to some one of these communities of 
opinion. This conformity makes them not 
false in a few particulars, authors of a few 
lies, but false in all particulars. Their every 
truth is not quite true. Their two is not the 
real two, their four not the real four; so 
that every word they say chagrins us and 
20 we know not where to begin to set them 
right. Meantime nature is not slow to equip 
us in the prison-uniform of the party to 
which we adhere. Wc come to wear one cut 
of face and figure, and acquire by degrees 
the gentlest asinine expression. There is a 
mortifying experience in particular, which 
does not fail to wreak itself also in the gen¬ 
eral history; I mean the ‘foolish face of 
praise,’ the forced smile which we put on 
30 in company where we do not feel at ease, in 
answer to conversation which does not in¬ 
terest us. The muscles, not spontaneously 
moved but moved by a low usurping wilful¬ 
ness, grow tight about the outline of the 
face, with the most disagreeable sensation. 

For nonconformity the world whips you 
with its displeasure. And therefore a man 
must know how to estimate a sour face. 
The by-standers look askance on him in 
40 the public street or in the friend’s parlor. 
If this aversation had its origin in contempt 
and resistance like his own he might well 
go home with a sad countenance; but the 
sour faces of the multitude, like their sweet 
faces, have no deep cause, but are put on 
and off as the wind blows and a newspaper 
directs. Yet is the discontent of the mul¬ 
titude more formidable than that of the 
senate and the college. It is easy enough for 
50 a firm man who knows the world to brook 
the rage of the cultivated classes. Their rage 
is decorous and prudent, for they are timid, 
as being very vulnerable themselves. But 
when to their feminine rage the indignation 
of the people is added, when the ignorant 
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and the poor are aroused, when the unin¬ 
telligent brute force that lies at the bottom 
of society is made to growl and mow, it 
needs the habit of magnanimity and reli¬ 
gion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no con¬ 
cernment. 

The other terror that scares us from self¬ 
trust is our consistency; a reverence for our 
past act or word because the eyes of others 
have no other data for computing our orbit 
than our past acts, and we are loath to dis¬ 
appoint them. 

But why should you keep your head over 
your shoulder? Why drag about this corpse 
of your memory, lest you contradict some¬ 
what you have stated in this or that public 
place? Suppose you should contradict your¬ 
self; what then? It seems to be a rule of 
wisdom never to rely on your memory 
alone, scarcely even in acts of pure memory, 
but to bring the past for judgment into the 
thousand-eyed present, and live ever in a 
new day. In your metaphysics you have 
denied personality to the Deity, yet when 
the devout motions of the soul come, yield 
to them heart and life, though they should 
clothe God with shape and color. Leave 
your theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand 
of the harlot, and flee. 

A foohsh consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds, adored by little statesmen 
and philosophers and divines. With con¬ 
sistency a great soul has simply nothing to 
do. He may as well concern himself with 
his shadow on the wall. Speak what you 
think now in hard words and to-morrow 
speak what to-morrow thinks in hard 
words again, though it contradict every 
thing you said to-day.—‘Ah, so you shall 
be sure to be misunderstood.’—Is it so bad 
then to be misunderstood? Pythagoras was 
misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, 
and Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, 
and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit 
that ever took flesh. To be great is to be 
misimderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. 
All the sallies of his will are rounded in by 
the law of his being, as the inequalities of 
Andes and Himmaleh are insignificant in 
the curve of the sphere. Nor does it matter 
how you gauge and try him. A character is 
like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza;— 
read it forward, backward, or across, it stiU 
spells the same thing. In this pleasing con¬ 


trite wood-life which God allows me, let 
me record day by day my honest thought 
without prospect or retrospect, and, I can¬ 
not doubt, it will be found symmetrical, 
though I mean it not and see it not. My 
book should smell of pines and resound 
with the hum of insects. The swallow over 
my window should interweave that thread 
or straw he carries in his bill into my web 
10 also. We pass for what we are. Character 
teaches above our wills. Men imagine that 
they communicate their virtue or vice only 
by overt actions, and do not see that virtue 
or vice emit a breath every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever 
variety of actions, so they be each honest 
and natural in their hour. For of one will, 
the actions will be harmonious, however 
unlike they seem. These varieties are lost 
20 sight of at a little distance, at a little height 
of thought. One tendency unites them all. 
The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line 
of a hundred tacks. See the line from a 
sufficient distance, and it straightens itself 
to the average tendency. Your genuine 
action will explain itself and will explain 
your other genuine actions. Your con¬ 
formity explains nothing. Act singly, and 
what you have already done singly will 
30 justify you now. Greatness appeals to the 
future. If I can be firm enough to-day to do 
right and scorn eyes, I must have done so 
much right before as to defend me now. 
Be it how it will, do right now. Always 
scorn appearances and you always may. 
The force of character is cumulative. All 
the foregone days of virtue work their 
health into this. What makes the majesty of 
the heroes of the senate and the field, which 
40 so fills the imagination? The consciousness 
of a train of great days and victories behind. 
They shed an united light on the advancing 
actor. He is attended as by a visible escort 
of angels. That is it which throws thunder 
into Chatham’s voice, and dignity into 
Washington’s port, and America into 
Adams’s eye. Honor is venerable to us be¬ 
cause it is no ephemera. It is always ancient 
virtue. We worship it to-day because it is 
5c not of to-day. We love it and pay it homage 
because it is not a trap for our love and 
homage, but is self-dependent, self-derived, 
and therefore of an old immaculate pedi¬ 
gree, even if shown in a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the 
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last of conformity and consistency. Let the 
words be gazetted and ridiculous hencefor¬ 
ward. Instead of the gong for dinner^ let us 
hear a whistle from the Spartan fife. Let us 
never bow and apologize more. A great 
man is coming to eat at my house. I do not 
wish to please him; I wish that he should 
wish to please me. I will stand here for 
humanity^ and though I would make it 
kind^ I would make it true. Let us affront 
and reprimand the smooth mediocrity and 
squalid contentment of the times^ and hurl 
in the face of custom and trade and office, 
the fact w'hich is the upshot of all history, 
that there is a great responsible Thinker 
and Actor working wherever a man works; 
that a true man belongs to no other time or 
place, but is the centre of things. Where he 
is, there is nature. He measures you and all 
men and all events. Ordinarily, everybody 
in society reminds us of somewhat else, or 
of some other person. Character, reality, 
reminds you of nothing else; it takes place 
of the whole creation. The man must be so 
much that he must make all circumstances 
indifferent. Every true man is a cause, a 
country, and an age; requires infinite spaces 
and numbers and time fully to accomplish 
his design;—and posterity seem to follow 
his steps as a train of clients. A man Caesar 
is born, and for ages after we have a Roman 
Empire. Christ is born, and millions of 
minds so grow and cleave to his genius that 
he is confounded with virtue and the pos¬ 
sible of man. An institution is the length¬ 
ened shadow of one man; as, Monachism, 
of the Hermit Antony; the Reformation, of 
Luther; Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, of 
Wesley; Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, 
Milton called 'the height of Rome’; and all 
history resolves itself very easily into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest per¬ 
sons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep 
things under his feet. Let him not peep or 
steal, or skulk up and down with the air of a 
charity-boy, a bastard, or an interloper in 
the world which exists for him. But the 
man in the street, finding no worth in him¬ 
self which corresponds to the force which 
built a tower or sculptured a marble god, 
feels poor when he looks on these. To him 
a palace, a statue, or a costly book have an 
alien and forbidding air, much like a gay 
equipage, and seem to say like that, ‘Who 


are you. Sir?’ Yet they all are his, suitors 
for his notice, petitioners to his faculties 
that they will come out and take possession. 
The picture waits for my verdict; it is not 
to command me, but I am to settle its 
claims to praise. That popular fable of the 
sot who was picked up dead-drunk in the 
street, carried to the duke’s house, washed 
and dressed and laid in the duke’s bed, 
10 and, on his waking, treated with all obse¬ 
quious ceremony like the duke, and assured 
that he had been insane, owes its popularity 
to the fact that it symbolizes so well the 
state of man, who is in the world a sort of 
sot, but now and then wakes up, exercises 
his reason and finds himself a true prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and syco¬ 
phantic. In history our imagination plays 
us false. Kingdom and lordship, power and 
20 estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than pri¬ 
vate J ohn and Edward in a small house and 
common day’s work; but the things of life 
are the same to both; the sum total of both 
is the same. Why all tliis deference to 
Alfred and Scanderbeg and Gustavus? 
Suppose they were virtuous; did they wear 
out virtue? As great a stake depends on 
your private act to-day as followed their 
public and renowned steps. When private 
30 men shall act with original views, the lustre 
will be transferred from the actions of kings 
to those of gentlemen. 

The world has been instructed by its 
kings, who have so magnetized the eyes of 
nations. It has been taught by this colossal 
symbol the mutual reverence that is due 
from man to man. The joyful loyalty with 
which men have everywhere suffered the 
king, the noble, or the great proprietor to 
40 walk among them by a law of his own, make 
his own scale of men and things and reverse 
theirs, pay for benefits not with money but 
with honor, and represent the law in his 
person, was the hieroglyphic by which they 
obscurely signified their consciousness of 
their own right and comeliness, the right of 
every man. 

The magnetism which all original action 
exerts is explained when we inquire the 
50 reason of self-trust. Who is the Trustee? 
What is the aboriginal Self, on which a uni¬ 
versal reliance may be grounded? What is 
the nature and power of that science- 
baffling star, without parallax, without cal¬ 
culable elements, which shocts a ray of 
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beauty even into trivial and impure actions, 
if the least mark of independence appear? 
The inquiry leads us to that source, at once 
the essence of genius, of virtue, and of life, 
which we call Spontaneity or Instinct. We 
denote this primary wisdom as Intuition, 
whilst all later teachings are tuitions. In 
that deep force, the last fact behind which 
analysis cannot go, all things find their 
common origin. For the sense of being 
which in calm hours rises, we know not 
how, in the soul, is not diverse from things, 
from space, from light, from time, from 
man, but one with them and proceeds obvi¬ 
ously from the same source whence their 
life and being also proceed. We first share 
the life by which things exist and after¬ 
wards see them as appearances in nature 
and forget that we have shared their cause. 
Here is the fountain of action and of thought. 
Here are the lungs of that inspiration which 
giveth man wisdom and which cannot be 
denied without impiety and atheism. We lie 
in the lap of immense intelligence, which 
makes us receivers of its truth and organs 
of its activity. When we discern justice, 
when we discern truth, we do nothing of 
ourselves, but allow a passage to its beams. 
If we ask whence this conies, if we seek to 
pry into the soul that causes, all philosophy 
is at fault. Its presence or its absence is all 
we can affirm. Every man discriminates be¬ 
tween the voluntary acts of his mind and 
his involuntary perceptions, and knows 
that to his involuntary perceptions a per¬ 
fect faith is due. He may err in the expres¬ 
sion of them, but he knows that these 
things are so, like day and night, not to be 
disputed. My wilful actions and acquisi¬ 
tions are but roving;—the idlest reverie, 
the faintest native emotion, command my 
curiosity and respect. Thoughtless people 
contradict as readily the statement of per¬ 
ceptions as of opinions, or rather much 
more readily; for they do not distinguish 
between perception and notion. They fancy 
that I choose to see this or that thing. But 
perception is not whimsical, but fatal. If 
I see a trait, my children will see it after 
me, and in course of time all mankind,— 
although it may chance that no one has seen 
it before me. For my perception of it is as 
much a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine 
spirit are so pure that it is profane to seek 
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to interpose helps. It must be that when 
God speaketh he should communicate, not 
one thing, but all things; should fill the 
world with his voice; should scatter forth 
light, nature, time, souls, from the centre 
of the present thought; and new date and 
new create the whole. Whenever a mind is 
simple and receives a divine wisdom, old 
things pass away,—means, teachers, texts, 
10 temples fall; it lives now, and absorbs past 
and future into the present hour. All things 
are made sacred by relation to it,—one as 
much as another. All things are dissolved 
to their centre by their cause, and in the 
universal miracle petty and particular mir¬ 
acles disappear. If therefore a man claims 
to know and speak of God and carries you 
backward to the phraseology of some old 
mouldered nation in another country, in 
20 another world, believe him not. Is the 
acorn better than the oak which is its ful¬ 
ness and completion? Is the parent better 
than the child into whom he has cast his 
ripened being? Whence then this worship 
of the past? The centuries are conspirators 
against the sanity and authority of the soul. 
Time and space are but physiological colors 
which the eye makes, but the soul is light: 
where it is, is day; where it was, is night; 
30 and history is an impertinence and an in¬ 
jury if it be any thing more than a cheerful 
apologue or parable of my being and be¬ 
coming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is no 
longer upright; he dares not say ‘I think,’ 
‘I am,’ but quotes some saint or sage. He is 
ashamed before the blade of grass or the 
blowing rose. These roses under my win¬ 
dow make no reference to fornier roses or 
40 to better ones; they are for what they are; 
they exist with God to-day. There is no 
time to them. There is simply the rose; it is 
perfect in every moment of its existence. 
Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life 
acts; in the full-blown flower there is no 
more; in the leafless root there is no less. 
Its nature is satisfied and it satisfies nature 
in all moments alike. But man postpones 
or remembers; he does not live in the pres- 
50 ent, but with reverted eye laments the past, 
or, heedless of the riches that surround 
him, stands on tiptoe to foresee the future. 
He cannot be happy and strong until he 
too lives with nature in the present, above 
time. 
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This should be plain enough. Yet see 
what strong intellects dare not yet hear God 
himself unless he speaks the phraseology of 
I know not what Davids or Jeremiah, or 
Paul. We shall not always set so great a 
price on a few texts, on a few lives. We are 
like children who repeat by rote the sen¬ 
tences of grandames and tutors, and, as 
they grow older, of the men of talents and 
character they chance to see,—painfully 
recollecting the exact words they spoke; 
afterwards, when they come into the point 
of view which those had who uttered these 
sayings, they understand them and are will¬ 
ing to let the words go; for at any time they 
can use words as good when occasion 
comes. If we live truly, we shall see truly. 
It is as easy for the strong man to be strong, 
as it is for the weak to be weak. When we 
have new perception, we shall gladly dis¬ 
burden the memory of its hoarded treas¬ 
ures as old rubbish. When a man lives with 
God, his voice shall be as sweet as the mur¬ 
mur of the brook and the rustle of the 
com. 

And now at last the highest truth on this 
subject remains unsaid; probably cannot be 
said; for all that wc say is the far-off remem¬ 
bering of the intuition. That thought by 
what I can now nearest approach to say it, 
is this. When good is near you, when you 
have life in yourself, it is not by any known 
or accustomed way; you shall not discern 
the footprints of any other; you shall not 
see the face of man; you shall not hear any 
name;—the way, the thought, the good, 
shall be wholly strange and new. It shall 
exclude example and experience. You take 
the way from man, not to man. All persons 
that ever existed are its forgotten ministers. 
Fear and hope are alike beneath it. There 
is somewhat low even in hope. In the hour 
of vision there is nothing tliat can be called 
gratitude, nor properly joy. The soul raised 
over passion beholds identity and eternal 
causation, perceives the self-existence of 
Truth and Right, and calms itself with 
knowing that all things go well. Vast spaces 
of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, the South 
Sea; long intervals of time, years, centuries, 
are of no account. This which I think and 
feel underlay every former state of life and 
circumstances, as it does underlie my pres¬ 
ent, and what is called life and what is 
called death. 


Life only avails, not the having lived. 
Power ceases in the instant of repose; it re¬ 
sides in the moment of transition from a 
past to a new state, in the shooting of the 
gulf, in the darting to an aim. This one fact 
the world hates; that the soul becomes; for 
that forever degrades the past, turns all 
riches to poverty, all reputation to a shame, 
confoimds the saint with the rogue, shoves 
10 Jesus and Judas equally aside. Why then do 
we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the 
soul is present there will be power not con¬ 
fident but agent. To talk of reliance is a 
poor external way of speaking. Speak 
rather of that which relies because it works 
and is. Who has more obedience than I 
masters me, though he should not raise his 
finger. Round him I must revolve by the 
gravitation of spirits. We fancy it rhetoric 
20 when we speak of eminent virtue. We do 
not yet see that virtue is Height, and that a 
man or a company of men, plastic and per¬ 
meable to principles, by the law of nature 
must overpower and ride all cities, nations, 
kings, rich men, poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so 
quickly reach on this, as on every topic, the 
resolution of all into the ever-blessed One. 
Self-existence is the attribute of the Su- 
30 preme Cause, and it constitutes the meas¬ 
ure of good by the degree in wliich it enters 
into all lower forms. All things real are so 
by so much virtue as they contain. Com¬ 
merce, husbandry, himting, whaling, war, 
eloquence, personal weight, are somewhat, 
and engage my respect as examples of its 
presence and impure action. I see the same 
law working in nature for conservation and 
growth. Power is, in nature, the essential 
40 measure of right. Nature suffers nothing to 
remain in her kingdoms which cannot help 
itself. The genesis and maturation of a 
planet, its poise and orbit, the bended tree 
recovering itself from the strong wind, the 
vital resources of every animal and vege¬ 
table, are demonstrations of the self-suffic¬ 
ing and therefore self-relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates: let us not rove; let 
us sit at home with the cause. Let us stun 
50 and astonish the intruding rabble of men 
and books and institutions by a simple dec¬ 
laration of the divine fact. Bid the invaders 
take the shoes from off their feet, for God 
is here within. Let our simplicity judge 
them, and our docility to our own law dem- 
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onstrate the poverty of nature and fortune 
beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does not 
stand in awe of man, nor is his genius ad¬ 
monished to stay at home, to put itself in 
commimication with the internal ocean, but 
it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the 
urns of other men. We must go alone. I like 
the silent church before the service begins, 
better than any preaching. How far oif, how 
cool, how chaste the persons look, begirt 
each one with a precinct or sanctuary! So 
let us always sit. Why should we assume 
the faults of our friend, or wife, or father, 
or child, because they sit around our hearth, 
or are said to have the same blood? All men 
have my blood and I have all men’s. Not for 
that will I adopt their petulance or folly, 
even to the extent of being ashamed of it. 
But your isolation must not be mechanical, 
but spiritual, that is, must be elevation. At 
times the whole world seems to be in con¬ 
spiracy to importune you with emphatic 
trifles. Friend, client, child, sickness, fear, 
want, charity, all knock at once at thy 
closet door and say,—‘Come out unto us.’ 
But keep thy state; come not into their con¬ 
fusion. The power men possess to annoy 
me I give them by a weak curiosity. No 
man can come near me but through my act. 
‘What we love that we have, but by desire 
we bereave ourselves of the love.’ 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities 
of obedience and faith, let us at least resist 
our temptations; let us enter into the state 
of war and wake Thor and Woden, courage 
and constancy, in our Saxon breasts. This 
is to be done in our smooth times by speak¬ 
ing the truth. Check this lying hospitality 
and lying affection. Live no longer to the 
expectation of these deceived and deceiv¬ 
ing people with whom we converse. Say to 
them, ‘O father, O mother, O wife, O 
brother, O friend, I have lived with you 
after appearances hitherto. Henceforward 
I am the truth’s. Be it known unto you that 
henceforward I obey no law less than the 
eternal law. I will have no covenants but 
proximities. I shall endeavor to nourish 
my parents, to support my family, to be the 
chaste husband of one wife,—but these re¬ 
lations I must fill after a new and unprece¬ 
dented way. I appeal from your customs. 
I must be myself. I cannot break myself 
any longer for you, or you. If you can love 
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me for what I am, we shall be the happier. 
If you cannot, I will still seek to deserve 
that you should. I will not hide my tastes 
or aversions. I will so trust that what is 
deep is holy, that I will do strongly before 
the sun and moon whatever inly rejoices 
me and the heart appoints. If you are noble, 
I will love you; if you are not, I will not 
hurt you and myself by hypocritical atten- 
lo tions. If you are true, but not in the same 
truth with me, cleave to your companions; 
I will seek my own. I do this not selfishly 
but humbly and truly. It is alike your inter¬ 
est, and mine, and all men’s, however long 
we have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. Does 
this sound harsh to-day? You will soon 
love what is dictated by your nature as well 
as mine, and if we follow the truth it will 
bring us out safe at last.’—But so may you 
20 give these friends pain. Yes, but I cannot 
sell my liberty and my power, to save their 
sensibility. Besides, all persons have their 
moments of reason, when they look out 
into the region of absolute truth; then will 
they justify me and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of 
popular standards is a rejection of all stand¬ 
ard, and mere antinomianism; and the bold 
sensualist will use the name of pliilosophy 
30 to gild his crimes. But the law of conscious¬ 
ness abides. There are two confessionals, 
in one or the other of which we must 
be shriven. You may fulfil your rotmd of 
duties by clearing yourself in the directi 
or in the reflex way. Consider whether you 
have satisfied your relations to father, 
mother, cousin, neighbor, town, cat and 
dog; whether any of these can upbraid you. 
But I may also neglect this reflex standard 
40 and absolve me to myself. I have my own 
stern claims and perfect circle. It denies 
the name of duty to many offices that are 
called duties. But if I can discharge its 
debts it enables me to dispense with the 
popular code. If any one imagines that this 
law is lax, let him keep its commandment 
one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike 
in him who has cast off the common mo- 
50 tives of humanity and has ventured to trust 
himself for a taskmaster. High be his heart, 
faithful his will, clear his sight, that he may 
in good earnest be doctrine, society, law, to 
himself, that a simple purpose may be to 
him as strong as iron necessity is to othersl 
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If any man consider the present aspects 
of what is called by distinction society^ he 
will see the need of these ethics. The sinew 
and heart of man seem to be drawn out, 
and we arc become timorous, desponding 
whimperers. We are afraid of truth, afraid 
of fortune, afraid of death and afraid of 
each other. Our age yields no great and per¬ 
fect persons. We want men and women 
who shall renovate life and our social state, 10 
but we see that most natures arc insolvent, 
cannot satisfy their own wants, have an 
ambition out of all proportion to their 
practical force and do lean and beg day and 
night continually. Our housekeeping is 
mendicant, our arts, our occupations, our 
marriages, our religion we have not chosen, 
but society has chosen for us. We are parlor 
soldiers. We shun the rugged battle of fate, 
where strength is born. 20 

If our young men miscarry in their first 
enterprises they lose all heart. If the young 
merchant fails, men say he is rtimed. If the 
finest genius studies at one of our colleges 
and is not installed in an office within one 
year afterwards in the cities or suburbs of 
Boston or New York, it seems to his friends 
and to himself that he is right in being dis¬ 
heartened and in complaining the rest of 
his life. A sturdy lad from New Hampshire 30 
or Vermont, who in turn tries all the pro¬ 
fessions, who teams it^ farms peddles, 
keeps a school, preaches, edits a newspaper, 
goes to Congress, buys a township, and so 
forth, in successive years, and always like a 
cat falls on his feet, is worth a hundred of 
these city dolls. He walks abreast with his 
days and feels no shame in not ‘studying a 
profession,’ for he does not postpone his 
life, but lives already. He has not one 40 
chance, but a hundred chances. Let a Stoic 
open the resources of man and tell men 
they are not leaning willows, but can and 
must detach themselves; that with the exer¬ 
cise of self-trust, new powers shall appear; 
that a man is the word made flesh, born to 
shed healing to the nations; that he should 
be ashamed of our compassion, afid that 
the moment he acts from himself, tossing 
the laws, the books, idolatries and customs 50 
out of the window, we pity him no more 
but thank and revere him;—and that 
teacher shall restore the life of man to 
splendor and make his name dear to all his¬ 
tory. 


It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance 
must work a revolution in all the offices and 
relations of men; in their religion; in their 
education; in their pursuits; their modes of 
living; their association; in their property; 
in their speculative views. 

I. In what prayers do men allow them¬ 
selves! That which they call a holy office is 
not so much as brave and manly. Prayer 
looks abroad and asks for some foreign ad¬ 
dition to come through some foreign virtue, 
and loses itself in endless mazes of natural 
and supernatural, and mediatorial and mi¬ 
raculous. Prayer that craves a particular 
commodity, anything less than all good, is 
vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the 
facts of life from the highest point of view. 
It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubi¬ 
lant soul. It is the spirit of God pronoimc- 
ing his works good. But prayer as a means 
to effect a private end is meanness and 
theft. It supposes dualism and not unity in 
nature and consciousness. As soon as the 
man is at one with God, he will not beg. 
He will then see prayer in all action. The 
prayer of the farmer kneeling in his field to 
weed it, the prayer of the rower kneeling 
with the stroke of his oar, are true prayers 
heard throughout nature, though for cheap 
ends. Caratach, in Fletcher’s Bonduca, 
when admonished to inquire the mind of 
the god Audate, replies,— 

‘His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors; 
Our valors are our best gods.’ 

Another sort of false prayers are our 
regrets. Discontent is the want of self- 
reliance: it is infirmity of will. Regret ca¬ 
lamities, if you can thereby help the sufferer; 
if not, attend your own work and already 
the evil begins to be repaired. Our sym¬ 
pathy is just as base. We come to them who 
weep foolishly and sit down and cry for 
company, instead of imparting to them 
truth and health in rough electric shocks, 
putting them once more in communication 
with their own reason. The secret of for¬ 
tune is joy in our hands. Welcome ever¬ 
more to gods and men is the self-helping 
man. For him all doors are flung wide; him 
all tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes 
follow with desire. Our love goes out to 
him and embraces him because he did not 
need it. We solicitously and apologetically 
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caress and celebrate him because he held 
on his way and scorned our disapprobation. 
The gods love him because men hated him. 

"To the persevering mortal/ said Zoraster, 

‘the blessed Immortals are swift.’ 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, 
so are their creeds a disease of the intellect. 
They say with those foolish Israelites, ‘Let 
not God speak to us, lest we die. Speak 
thou, speak any man with us, and we will 10 
obey.’ Everywhere I am hindered of meet¬ 
ing God in my brother, because he has shut 
his own temple doors and recites fables 
merely of his brother’s, or his brother’s 
brother’s God. Every new mind is a new 
classification. If it prove a mind of uncom¬ 
mon activity and power, a Locke, a Lavoi¬ 
sier, a Hutton, a Bcntham, a Fourier, it im¬ 
poses its classification on other men, and lo! 
a new system. In proportion to the depth of 20 
the thought, and so to the number of the 
objects it touches and brings within reach 
of the pupil, is his complacency. But chiefly 
is this apparent in creeds and churches, 
which are also classifications of some pow¬ 
erful mind acting on the elemental thought 
of duty and man’s relation to the Highest. 
Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, Sweden- 
borgism. The pupil takes the same delight 
in subordinating every thing to the new 30 
terminology as a girl who has just learned 
botany in seeing a new earth and new 
seasons thereby. It will happen for a time 
that the pupil will find his intellectual 
power has grown by the study of liis mas¬ 
ter’s mind. But in all unbalanced minds the 
classification is idolized, passes for the end 
and not for a speedily exhaustible means, 
so that the walls of the system blend to their 
eye in the remote horizon with the walls of 40 
the universe; the luminaries of heaven seem 
to them hung on the arch their master built. 
They cannot imagine how you aliens have 
any right to see,—how you can see; ‘It 
must be somehow that you stole the light 
from us.’ They do not yet perceive that 
light, unsystematic, indomitable, will break 
into any cabin, even into theirs. Let them 
chirp awhile and call it their own. If they 
are honest and do well, presently their neat 50 
new pinfold will be too strait and low, will 
crack, will lean, will rot and vanish, and 
the immortal light, all yotmg and joyful, 
million-orbed, million-colored, will beam 
over the universe as on the first morning. 


2. It is for want of self-culture that the 
superstition of Travelling, whose idols are 
Italy, England, Egypt, retains its fascina¬ 
tion for all educated Americans. They who 
made England, Italy, or Greece venerable 
in the imagination, did so by sticking fast 
where they were, like an axis of the earth. 
In manly hours we feel that duty is our 
place. The soul is no traveller; the wise 
man stays at home, and when his neces¬ 
sities, his duties, on any occasion call him 
from his house, or into foreign lands, he is 
at home still and shall make men sensible 
by the expression of his countenance that he 
goes, the missionary of wisdom and virtue, 
and visits cities and men like a sovereign 
and not like an interloper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the cir¬ 
cumnavigation of the globe for the pur¬ 
poses of art, of study, and benevolence, so 
that the man is first domesticated, or does 
not go abroad with the hope of finding 
somewhat greater than he knows. He who 
travels to be amused, or to get somewhat 
which he docs not carry, travels away from 
himself, and grows old even in youth among 
old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will 
and mind have become old and dilapidated 
as they. He carries ruins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. Our first 
journeys discover to us the indifference of 
places. At home I dream that at Naples, at 
Rome, I can be intoxicated with beauty and 
lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, embrace 
my friends, embark on the sea and at last 
wake up in Naples, and there beside me is 
the stern fact, the sad self, unrelenting, 
identical, that I fled from. I seek the Vati¬ 
can and the palaces. I affect to be intoxi¬ 
cated with sights and suggestions, but I am 
not intoxicated. My giant goes with me 
wherever I go. 

3. But the rage of travelling is a symp¬ 
tom of a deeper unsoimdness affecting the 
whole intellectual action. The intellect is 
vagabond, and our system of education 
fosters restlessness. Our minds travel when 
our bodies are forced to stay at home. We 
imitate; and what is imitation but the trav¬ 
elling of the mind? Our houses are built 
with foreign taste; our shelves are gar¬ 
nished with foreign ornaments; our opin¬ 
ions, our tastes, our faculties, lean, and fol¬ 
low the Past and the Distant. The soul 
created the arts wherever they have flour- 
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ished. It was in his own mind that the artist 
sought his model. It was an application of 
his own thought to the thing to be done and 
the conditions to be observed. And why 
need we copy the Doric or the Gothic 
model? Beauty, convenience, grandeur of 
thought and quaint expression are as near 
to us as to any, and if the American artist 
will study with hope and love the precise 
thing to be done by him, considering the 
climate, the soil, the length of the day, the 
wants of the people, the habit and form of 
the government, he will create a house in 
which all these will find themselves fitted, 
and taste and sentiment will be satisfied 
also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your 
own gift you can present every moment 
with the cumulative force of a whole life’s 
cultivation; but of the adopted talent of an¬ 
other you have only an extemporaneous 
half possession. That which each can do 
best, none but his Maker can teach him. 
No man yet knows what it is, nor can, till 
that person has exhibited it. Where is the 
master who could have taught Shakspeare? 
Where is the master who could have in¬ 
structed Franklin, or Washington, or 
Bacon, or Newton? Every great man is a 
unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is pre¬ 
cisely that part he could not borrow. Shak¬ 
speare will never be made by the study of 
Shakspeare. Do that which is assigned you, 
and you cannot hope too much or dare too 
much. There is at this moment for you an 
utterance brave and grand as that of the 
colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the 
Egyptians, or the pen of Moses or Dante, 
but different from all these. Not possibly 
will the soul, all rich, all eloquent, with 
thousand-cloven tongue, deign to repeat 
itself; but if you can hear what these pa¬ 
triarchs say, surely you can reply to them in 
the same pitch of voice; for the ear and the 
tongue are two organs of one nature. Abide 
in the simple and noble regions of thy life, 
obey thy heart and thou shall reproduce the 
Foreworld again. 

4. As our Religion, our Education, our 
Art look abroad, so does our spirit of 
society. All men plume themselves on the 
improvement of society, and no man im¬ 
proves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast 
on one side as it gains on the other. It un¬ 


dergoes continual changes; it is barbarous, 
it is civilized, it is christianized, it is rich, 
it is scientific; but this change is not amel¬ 
ioration. For every thing that is given some¬ 
thing is taken. Society acquires new arts 
and loses old instincts. What a contrast be¬ 
tween the well-clad, reading, writing, 
thinking American, with a watch, a pencil 
and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the 
10 naked New Zealander, whose property is a 
club, a spear, a mat and an undivided 
twentieth of a shed to sleep under! But 
compare the health of the two men and you 
shall see that the white man has lost his 
aboriginal strength. If the traveller tell us 
truly, strike the savage with a broad axe and 
in a day or two the flesh shall unite and 
heal as if you struck the blow into soft 
pitch, and the same blow shall send the 
20 white to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. He is supported 
on crutches, but lacks so much support of 
muscle. He has a fine Geneva watch, but 
he fails of the skill to tell the hour by the 
sun. A Greenwich nautical almanac he has, 
and so being sure of the information when 
he wants it, the man in the street does not 
know a star in the sky. The solstice he does 
30 not observe; the equinox he knows as little; 
and the whole bright calendar of the year 
is without a dial in his mind. His note¬ 
books impair his memory; his libraries 
overload his wit; the insurance-office in¬ 
creases the number of accidents; and it may 
be a question whether machinery does not 
encumber; whether we have not lost by re¬ 
finement some energy, by a Christianity 
entrenched in establishments and forms 
40 some vigor of wild virtue. For every Stoic 
was a Stoic; but in Christendom where is 
the Christian? 

There is no more deviation in the moral 
standard than in the standard of height or 
bulk. No greater men are now than ever 
were. A singular equality may be observed 
between the great men of the first and of 
the last ages; nor can all the science, art, 
religion, and philosophy of the nineteenth 
50 century avail to educate greater men than 
Plutarch’s heroes, three or four and twenty 
centuries ago. Not in time is the race pro¬ 
gressive. Phocion, Socrates, Anaxagoras, 
Diogenes, are great men, but they leave no 
class. He who is really of their class will not 
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be called by their namej but will be his 
own man, and in his turn the founder of a 
sect. The arts and inventions of each period 
are only its costume and do not invigorate 
men. The harm of the improved machinery 
may compensate its good. Hudson and 
Behring accomplished so much in their 
fishing-boats as to astonish Parry and 
Franklin, whose equipment exhausted the 
resources of science and art. Galileo, with lo 
an opera-glass, discovered a more splendid 
series of celestial phenomena than any one 
since. Columbus found the New World in 
an undecked boat. It is curious to see the 
periodical disuse and perishing of means 
and machinery which were introduced with 
loud laudation a few years or centuries be¬ 
fore. The great genius returns to essential 
man. We reckoned the improvements of 
the art of war among the triumphs of 20 
science, and yet Napoleon conquered Eu¬ 
rope by the bivouac, which consisted of 
falling back on naked valor and disencum¬ 
bering it of all aids. The Emperor held it 
impossible to make a perfect army, says 
Las Casas, ‘without abolishing our arms, 
magazines, commissaries, and carriages, 
until, in imitation of the Roman custom, 
the soldier should receive his supply of 
corn, grind it in his hand-mill, and bake his 30 
bread himself.’ 

Society is a wave. The wave moves on¬ 
ward, but the water of which it is composed 
does not. The same particle does not rise 
from the valley to the ridge. Its unity is 
only phenomenal. The persons who make 
up a nation to-day, next year die, and their 
experience dies with them. 

And so the reliance on Property, includ¬ 
ing the reliance on governments which pro- 40 
tect it, is the want of self-reliance. Men 
have looked away from themselves and at 
things so long that they have come to es¬ 
teem the religious, learned and civil institu¬ 
tions as guards of property, and they de¬ 
precate assaults on these, because they feel 
them to be assaults on property. They 
measure their esteem of each other by what 
each has, and not by what each is. But a 
cultivated man becomes ashamed of his 50 
property, out of new respect for his nature. 
Especially he hates what he has if he see 
that it is accidental,—came to him by in¬ 
heritance, or gift, or crime; then he feels 
that it is not having; it does not belong to 
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him, has no root in him and merely lies 
there because no revolution or no robber 
takes it away. But that which a man is, does 
always by necessity acquire; and what the 
man acquires, is living property, which 
does not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, 
or revolutions, or fire, or storm, or bank¬ 
ruptcies, but perpetually renews itself 
wherever the man breathes. ‘Thy lot or 
portion of life,’ said the Caliph Ali, ‘is 
seeking after thee; therefore be at rest from 
seeking after it.’ Our dependence on these 
foreign goods leads us to our slavish respect 
for numbers. The political parties meet in 
numerous conventions; the greater the con¬ 
course and with each new uproar of an¬ 
nouncement, The delegation from Essex! 
The Democrats from New Hampshire! 
The Whigs of Maine! the young patriot 
feels himself stronger than before by a new 
thousand of eyes and arms. In like manner 
the reformers summon conventions and 
vote and resolve in multitude. Not so O 
friends! will the God deign to enter and in¬ 
habit you, but by a method precisely the 
reverse. It is only as a man puts off all 
foreign support and stands alone that I see 
him to be strong and to prevail. He is 
weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is 
not a man better than a town? Ask nothing 
of men, and, in the endless mutation, thou 
only firm column must presently appear the 
upholder of all that surrounds thee. He who 
knows that power is inborn, that he is weak 
because he has looked for good out of him 
and elsewhere, and, so perceiving, throws 
himself unhesitatingly on his thought, in¬ 
stantly rights himself, stands in the erect 
position, commands his limbs, works mira¬ 
cles; just as a man who stands on his feet is 
stronger than a man who stands on his 
head. 

So use all that is called Foitime. Most 
men gamble with her, and gain all, and lose 
all, as her wheel rolls. But do thou leave as 
unlawful these winnings, and deal with 
Cause and Effect, the chancellors of God. 
In the Will work and acquire, and thou hast 
chained the wheel of Chance, and shalt sit 
hereafter out of fear from her rotations. A 
political victory, a rise of rents, the recovery 
of your sick or the return of your absent 
friend, or some other favorable event raises 
your spirits, and you think good days are 
preparing for you. Do not believe it. Noth- 
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ing can bring you peace but yourself. Noth¬ 
ing can bring you peace but the triumph of 
principles. 

1841 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLARS 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I greet 
you on the recommencement of our literary 
year. Our anniversary is one of hope, and, 
perhaps, not enough of labor. We do not 
meet for games of strength or skill, for the 
recitation of histories, tragedies, and odes, 
like the ancient Greeks; for parliaments of 
love and poesy, like the Troubadours; nor 
for the advancement of science, like our 
contemporaries in the British and European 
capitals. Thus far, our holiday has been 
simply a friendly sign of the survival of the 
love of letters amongst a people too busy to 
give to letters any more. As such it is pre¬ 
cious as the sign of an indestructible in¬ 
stinct. Perhaps the time is already come 
when it ought to be, and will be, something 
else; when the sluggard intellect of this con¬ 
tinent will look from under its iron lids and 
fill the postponed expectation of the world 
witli something better than the exertions of 
mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of 
other lands, draws to a close. The millions 
that around us are rushing into life, cannot 
always be fed on the sere remains of foreign 
harvests. Events, actions arise, that must 
be sung, that will sing themselves. Who can 
doubt that poetry will revive and lead in a 
new age, as the star in the constellation 
Harp, which now flames in our zenith, as¬ 
tronomers announce, shall one day be the 
pole-star for a thousand years? 

In this hope I accept the topic which not 
only usage but the nature of our association 

1 ‘The American Scholar’ was delivered before the 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Society on 31 August 1837. 
Lowell described it as ‘an event without any former 
parallel in our literary annals, a scene to be always 
treasured in the memory for its picturesqueness and 
its inspiration. What crowded and breathless aisles, 
what windows clustering with eager heads, what en¬ 
thusiasm of approval, what grim silence of foregone 
dissent! It was our Yankee version of a lecture by 
Abelard, our Harvard parallel to the last public ap¬ 
pearances of Schelling.’ The Writings of James Russell 
L<wei/(Boston, 1892),1,366-67, Holmes called it ‘our 
intellectual Declaration of Independence.* The Writ^ 
ings of Oliver Wendell HohnesiJBo^ion, i89i),XI,88. 


seem to prescribe to this day,—the Ameri¬ 
can Scholar. Year by year we come up 
hither to read one more chapter of his biog¬ 
raphy. Let us inquire what light new days 
and events have thrown on his character 
and his hopes. 

It is one of those fables which out of an 
unknown antiquity convey an unlooked-for 
wisdom, that the gods, in the beginning, 
10 divided Man into men, that he might be 
more helpful to himself; just as the hand 
was divided into fingers, the better to an¬ 
swer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new 
and sublime; that there is One Man,—pres¬ 
ent to all particular men only partially, or 
through one faculty; and that you must take 
the w’hole society to find the whole man. 
Man is not a farmer, or a professor, or an 
20 engineer, but he is all. Man is priest, and 
scholar, and statesman, and producer, and 
soldier. In the divided or social state these 
functions are parcelled out to individuals, 
each of whom aims to do his stint of the 
joint work, whilst each other performs his. 
The fable implies that the individual, to 
possess himself, must sometimes return 
from his own labor to embrace all the other 
laborers. But, unfortunately, this original 
30 unit, this fountain of power, has been so 
distributed to multitudes, has been so mi¬ 
nutely subdivided and peddled out, that it 
is spilled into drops, and cannot be gath¬ 
ered. The state of society is one in which 
the members have suffered amputation 
from the trunk, and strut about so many 
walking monsters,—a good finger, a neck, 
a stomach, an elbow, but never a man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, 
40 into many things. The planter, who is Man 
sent out into the field to gather food, is 
seldom cheered by any idea of the true 
dignity of liis ministry. He sees his bushel 
and his cart, and nothing beyond, and sinks 
into the farmer, instead of Man on the farm. 
The tradesman scarcely ever gives an ideal 
worth to his work, but is ridden by the 
routine of his craft, and the soul is subject 
to dollars. The priest becomes a form; the 
50 attorney a statute-book; the mechanic a 
machine; the sailor a rope of the ship. 

In this distribution of functions the 
scholar is the delegated intellect. In the 
right state he is Man Thinking. In the de¬ 
generate state, when the victim of society. 
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he tends to become a mere thinker^ or still 
worse, the parrot of other men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, 
the theory of his office is contained. Him 
nature solicits with all her placid, all her 
monitory pictures; him the past instructs; 
him the future invites. Is not indeed every 
man a student, and do not all things exist 
for the student’s behoof? And, finally, is not 
the true scholar the only true master? But lo 
the old oracle said, 'All things have two 
handles: beware of the wrong one.’ In life, 
too often, the scholar errs with mankind 
and forfeits his privilege. Let us see him in 
his school, and consider him in reference 
to the main influences he receives. 

I. The first in time and the first in im¬ 
portance of the influences upon the mind is 
that of nature. Every day, the sun; and, 20 
after sunset. Night and her stars. Ever the 
winds blow; ever the grass grows. Every 
day, men and women, conversing, behold¬ 
ing and beholden. The scholar is he of all 
men whom this spectacle most engages. He 
must settle its value in his mind. What is 
nature to him? There is never a beginning, 
there is never an end, to the inexplicable 
continuity of this web of God, but always 
circular power returning into itself. Therein 30 
it resembles his own spirit, whose begin¬ 
ning, whose ending, he never can find,—so 
entire, so boundless. Far too as her splen¬ 
dors shine, system on system shooting like 
rays, upward, downward, without centre, 
without circumference,—in the mass and in 
the particle, nature hastens to render ac¬ 
count of herself to the mind. Classification 
begins. To the young mind every thing is 
individual, stands by itself. By and by, it 40 
finds how to join two things and see in 
them one nature; then three, then three 
thousand; and so, tyrannized over by its 
own unifying instinct, it goes on tying 
things together, diminishing anomalies, 
discovering roots running under ground 
whereby contrary and remote things cohere 
and flower out from one stem. It presently 
learns that since the dawn of history there 
has been a constant accumulation and 50 
classifying of facts. But what is classifica¬ 
tion but the perceiving that these objects 
are not chaotic, and are not foreign, but 
have a law which is also a law of the human 
min d? The astronomer discovers that ge¬ 
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ometry, a pure abstraction of the human 
mind, is the measure of planetary motion. 
The chemist finds proportions and intelli¬ 
gible method throughout matter; and sci¬ 
ence is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity, in the most remote parts. The am¬ 
bitious soul sits down before each refractory 
fact; one after anotlier reduces all strange 
constitutions, all new powers, to their class 
and their law, and goes on forever to ani¬ 
mate the last fibre of organization, the out¬ 
skirts of nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under 
the bending dome of day, is suggested that 
he and it proceed from one root; one is leaf 
and one is flower; relation, sympathy, stir¬ 
ring in every vein. And what is that root? 
Is not that the soul of his soul? A thought 
too bold; a dream too wild. Yet when this 
spiritual light shall have revealed the law 
of more earthly natures,—when he has 
learned to worship the soul, and to see 
that the natural philosophy that now is, is 
only the first gropings of its gigantic hand, 
he shall look forward to an ever expanding 
knowledge as to a becoming creator. He 
shall see that nature is the opposite of the 
soul, answering to it part for part. One is 
seal and one is print. Its beauty is the 
beauty of his own mind. Its laws are the 
laws of his own mind. Nature then becomes 
to him the measure of his attainments. So 
much of nature as he is ignorant of, so 
much of his own mind does he not yet 
possess. And, in fine, the ancient precept, 
‘Know thyself,’ and the modern precept, 
‘Study nature,’ become at last one maxim. 

II. The next great influence into the 
spirit of the scholar is the mind of the Past, 
—in whatever form, whether of literature, 
of art, of institutions, that mind is in¬ 
scribed. Books are the best type of the in¬ 
fluence of the past, and perhaps we shall 
get at the truth,—learn the amount of this 
influence more conveniently,—by consid¬ 
ering their value alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar 
of the first age received into him the world 
aroimd; brooded thereon; gave it the new 
arrangement of his own mind, and uttered 
it again. It came into him life; it went out 
from him truth. It came to him short-lived 
actions; it went out from him immortal 
thoughts. It came to him business; it went 
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from him poetry. It was dead fact; now, it 
is quick thought. It can stand, and it can 
go. It now endures, it now flies, it now in¬ 
spires. Precisely in proportion to the depth 
of mind from which it issued, so high does 
it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on how far 
the process had gone, of transmuting life 
into truth. In proportion to the complete¬ 
ness of the distillation, so will the purity 
and imperishableness of the product be. 
But none is quite perfect. As no air-pump 
can by any means make a perfect vacuum, 
so neither can any artist entirely exclude 
the conventional, the local, the perishable 
from his book, or write a book of pure 
thought, that shall be as efficient, in all re¬ 
spects, to a remote posterity, as to contem¬ 
poraries, or rather to the second age. Each 
age, it is found, must write its own books; 
or rather, each generation for the next suc¬ 
ceeding. The books of an older period will 
not fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The 
sacredness which attaches to the act of crea¬ 
tion, the act of thought, is transferred to the 
record. The poet chanting was felt to be a 
divine man: henceforth the chant is divine 
also. The writer was a just and wise spirit: 
henceforward it is settled the book is per¬ 
fect; as love of the hero corrupts into wor¬ 
ship of his statue. Instantly the book be¬ 
comes noxious: the guide is a tyrant. The 
sluggish and perverted mind of the multi¬ 
tude, slow to open to the incursions of 
Reason, having once so opened, having 
once received this book, stands upon it, and 
makes an outcry if it is disparaged. Colleges 
are built on it. Books are written on it by 
thinkers, not by Man Thinking; by men of 
talent, that is, who start wrong, who set out 
from accepted dogmas, not from their own 
sight of principles. Meek young men grow 
up in libraries, believing it their duty to ac¬ 
cept the views which Cicero, which Locke, 
which Bacon, have given; forgetful that 
Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were only young 
men in libraries when they wrote these 
books. 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we 
have the bookworm. Hence the book- 
learned class, who value books, as such; not 
as related to nature and the human con¬ 
stitution, but as making a sort of Third Es¬ 
tate with the world and the soul. Hence the 


restorers of readings, the emendators, the 
bibliomaniacs of all degrees. 

Books are the best of things, well used; 
abused, among the worst. What is the right 
use? What is the one end which all means 
go to effect? They are for nothing but to in¬ 
spire. I had better never see a book than to 
be warped by its attraction clean out of my 
own orbit, and made a satellite instead of a 
10 system. The one thing in the world, of 
value, is the active soul. This every man is 
entitled to; this every man contains within 
him, although in almost all men obstructed, 
and as yet unborn. The soul active secs ab¬ 
solute truth and utters truth, or creates. 
In this action it is genius; not the privilege 
of here and there a favorite, but the sound 
estate of every man. In its essence it is pro¬ 
gressive. The book, the college, the school 
20 of art, the institution of any kind, stop with 
some past utterance of genius. This is good, 
say they,—let us hold by this. They pin me 
down. They look backward and not for¬ 
ward. But genius looks forward: the eyes 
of man are set in his forehead, not in his 
hindhcad: man hopes: genius creates. 
Whatever talents may be, if the man create 
not, the pure efflux of the Deity is not his; 
—cinders and smoke there may be, but not 
30 yet flame. There are creative manners, 
there are creative actions, and creative 
words; manners, actions, words, that is, in¬ 
dicative of no custom or authority, but 
springing spontaneous from the mind’s own 
sense of good and fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its 
own seer, let it receive from another mind 
its truth, though it were in torrents of light, 
without periods of solitude, inquest, and 
40 self-recovery, and a fatal disservice is done. 
Genius is always sufficiently the enemy of 
genius by over-influence. The literature of 
every nation bears me witness. The English 
dramatic poets have Shakspearized now for 
two hundred years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of read¬ 
ing, so it be sternly subordinated. Man 
Thinking must not be subdued by his in¬ 
struments. Books are for the scholar’s idle 
50 times. When he can read God directly, the 
hour is too precious to be wasted in other 
men’s transcripts of their readings. But 
when the intervals of darkness come, as 
come they must,—^when the sun is hid and 
the stars withdraw their shining,—we re- 
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pair to the lamps which were kindled by 
their ray, to guide our steps to the East 
again, where the dawn is. We hear, that we 
may speak. The Arabian proverb says, ‘A 
fig tree, looking on a fig tree, becometh 
fruitful.’ 

It is remarkable, the character of the 
pleasure we derive from the best books. 
They impress us with the conviction that 
one nature wrote and the same reads. We 
read the verses of one of the great English 
poets, of Chaucer, of Marvell, of Dryden, 
with the most modern joy,—with a pleas¬ 
ure, I mean, which is in great part caused 
by the abstraction of all time from their 
verses. There is some awe mixed with the 
joy of our surprise, when this poet, who 
lived in some past world, two or three hun¬ 
dred years ago, says that which lies close to 
my own soul, that which I also had well- 
nigh thought and said. But for the evidence 
thence afforded to the philosophical doc¬ 
trine of the identity of all minds, we should 
suppose some precstablished harmony, 
some foresight of souls that were to be, and 
some preparation of stores for their future 
wants, like the fact observed in insects, who 
lay up food before death for the young grub 
they shall never see. 

I would not be hurried by any love of 
system, by any exaggeration of instincts, to 
underrate the Book. We all know, that as 
the human body can be nourished on any 
food, though it were boiled grass and the 
broth of shoes, so the human mind can be 
fed by any knowledge. And great and heroic 
men have existed who had almost no other 
information than by the printed page. I 
only would say that it needs a strong head 
to bear that diet. One must be an inventor 
to read well. As the proverb says, ‘He that 
would bring home the wealth of the Indies, 
must carry out the wealth of the Indies.’ 
There is then creative reading as well as 
creative writing. When the mind is braced 
by labor and invention, the page of what¬ 
ever book we read becomes luminous with 
manifold allusion. Every sentence is doubly 
significant, and the sense of our author is as 
broad as the world. We then see, what is 
always true, that as the seer’s hour of vision 
is short and rare among heavy days and 
months, so is its record, perchance, the 
least part of his volume. The discerning will 
read, in his Plato or Shakspeare, only that 
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least part,—only the authentic utterances 
of the oracle;—all the rest he rejects, were 
it never so many times Plato’s and Shak- 
speare’s. 

Of course there is a portion of reading 
quite indispensable to a wise man. History 
and exact science he must learn by labo¬ 
rious reading. Colleges, in like manner, have 
their indispensable office,—to teach ele- 
10 ments. But they can only highly serve us 
when they aim not to drill, but to create; 
when they gather from far every ray of 
various genius to their hospitable halls, and 
by the concentrated fires, set the hearts of 
their youth on flame. Thought and knowl¬ 
edge are natures in which apparatus and 
pretension avail nothing. Gowns and pe¬ 
cuniary foundations, though of towns of 
gold, can never countervail the least sen- 
20 tence or syllable of wit. Forget this, and 
our American colleges will recede in their 
public importance, whilst they grow richer 
every year. 

III. There goes in the world a notion 
that the scholar should be a recluse, a vale¬ 
tudinarian,—as unfit for any handiwork or 
public labor as a penknife for an axe. The 
so-called ‘practical men’ sneer at specula- 
30 tive men, as if, because they speculate or 
seCy they could do nothing. I have heard it 
said that the clergy,—^who are always, more 
universally than any other class, the schol¬ 
ars of their day,—are addressed as women; 
that the rough, spontaneous conversation of 
men they do not hear, but only a mincing 
and diluted speech. They are often vir¬ 
tually disfranchised; and indeed there are 
advocates for their celibacy. As far as tliis 
40 is true of the studious classes, it is not just 
and wise. Action is with the scholar sub¬ 
ordinate, but it is essential. Without it he is 
not yet man. Without it thought can never 
ripen into truth. Whilst the world hangs 
before the eye as a cloud of beauty, we can¬ 
not even see its beauty. Inaction is coward¬ 
ice, but there can be no scholar without the 
heroic mind. The preamble of thought, the 
transition through which it passes from the 
50 tinconscious to the conscious, is action. 
Only so much do I know, as I have lived. 
Instantly we know whose words are loaded 
with life, and whose not. 

The world,—this shadow of the soul, or 
other me ^—^lies wide around. Its attractions 
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are the keys which unlock my thoughts and 
make me acquainted with myself. I run 
eagerly into this resoimding tumult. I grasp 
the hands of those next me, and take my 
place in the ring to suffer and to work, 
taught by an instinct that so shall the dumb 
abyss be vocal with speech. I pierce its or¬ 
der; I dissipate its fear; I dispose of it 
within the circuit of my expanding life. So 
much only of life as I know by experience, 10 
so much of the wilderness have I van¬ 
quished and planted, or so far have I ex¬ 
tended my being, my dominion. I do not 
see how any man can afford, for the sake of 
his nerves and his nap, to spare any action 
in which he can partake. It is pearls and 
rubies to his discourse. Drudgery, calamity, 
exasperation, want, are instructors in elo¬ 
quence and wisdom. The true scholar 
grudges every opportunity of action past 20 
by, as a loss of power. It is the raw material 
out of which the intellect moulds her splen¬ 
did products. A strange process too, this 
by which experience is converted into 
thought, as a mulberry leaf is converted 
into satin. The manufacture goes forward 
at all hours. 

The actions and events of our childhood 
and youth are now matters of calmest ob¬ 
servation. They lie like fair pictures in the 30 
air. Not so with our recent actions,—with 
the business which we now have in hand. 

On this we are quite unable to speculate. 

Our affections as yet circulate through it. 

We no more feel or know it than we feel the 
feet, or the hand, or the brain of our body. 
The new deed is yet a part of life,—remains 
for a time immersed in our unconscious life. 

In some contemplative hour it detaches it¬ 
self from the life like a ripe fruit, to become 40 
a thought of the mind. Instantly it is raised, 
transfigured; the corruptible has put on in¬ 
corruption. Henceforth it is an object of 
beauty, however base its origin and neigh¬ 
borhood. Observe too the impossibility of 
antedating this act. In its grub state, it can¬ 
not fly, it cannot shine, it is a dull grub. But 
suddenly, without observation, the selfsame 
thing unfurls beautiful wings, and is an 
angel of wisdom. So is there no fact, no 50 
event, in our private history, which shall 
not, sooner or later, lose its adhesive, inert 
form, and astonish us by soaring from our 
body into the empyrean. Cradle and in¬ 
fancy, school and playgrpund, the fear of 


boys, and dogs, and ferules, the love of little 
maids and berries, and many another fact 
that once filled the whole sky, are gone 
already; friend and relative, profession and 
party, town and country, nation and world, 
must also soar and sing. 

Of course, he who has put forth his total 
strength in fit actions has the richest return 
of wisdom. I wiU not shut myself out of this 
globe of action, and transplant an oak into a 
flower-pot, there to hunger and pine; nor 
trust the revenue of some single faculty, 
and exhaust one vein of thought, much like 
those Savoyards, who, getting their liveli¬ 
hood by carving shepherds, shepherdesses, 
and smoking Dutchmen, for all Europe, 
went out one day to the mountain to find 
stock, and discovered that they had whit¬ 
tled up the last of their pine-trees. Authors 
we have, in numbers, who have written out 
their vein, and who, moved by a commend¬ 
able prudence, sail for Greece or Pales¬ 
tine, follow the trapper into the prairie, 
or ramble round Algiers, to replenish their 
merchantable stock. 

If it were only for a vocabulary, the 
scholar would be covetous of action. Life is 
our dictionary. Years are well spent in 
country labors; in town; in the insight into 
trades and manufactures; in frank inter¬ 
course with many men and women; in 
science; in art; to the one end of mastering 
in all their facts a language by which to 
illustrate and embody our perceptions. I 
learn immediately from any speaker how 
much he has already lived, through the pov¬ 
erty or the splendor of his speech. Life lies 
behind us as the quarry from whence we get 
tiles and copestones for the masonry of to¬ 
day. This is the way to learn grammar. Col¬ 
leges and books only copy the language 
which the field and the work-yard made. 

But the final value of action, like that of 
books, and better than books, is that it is a 
resource. That great principle of Undula¬ 
tion in nature, that shows itself in the in¬ 
spiring and expiring of the breath; in desire 
and satiety; in the ebb and flow of the sea; 
in day and night; in heat and cold; and, as 
yet more deeply ingrained in every atom 
and every fluid, is known to us under the 
name of Polarity,—^these ‘fits of easy trans¬ 
mission and reflection," as Newton called 
them, are the law of nature because they 
are the law of spirit. 
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The mind now thinks, now acts, and each 
fit reproduces the other. When the artist 
has exhausted his materials, when the fancy 
no longer paints, when thoughts are no 
longer apprehended and books are a weari¬ 
ness,—he has always the resource to live. 
Character is higher than intellect. Thinking 
is the function. Living is the functionary. 
The stream retreats to its source. A great 
soul will be strong to live, as well as strong 
to think. Does he lack organ or medium to 
impart his truth? He can still fall back on 
this elemental force of living them. This is 
a total act. Thinking is a partial act. Let the 
grandeur of justice shine in his affairs. Let 
the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. 
Those ‘far from fame,’ who dwell and act 
with him, will feel the force of his constitu¬ 
tion in the doings and passages of the day 
better than it can be measured by any pub¬ 
lic and designed display. Time shall teach 
him that the scholar loses no hour which 
the man lives. Herein he unfolds the sacred 
germ of his instinct, screened from in¬ 
fluence. What is lost in seemliness is gained 
in strength. Not out of those on whom sys¬ 
tems of education have exhausted their cul¬ 
ture, comes the helpful giant to destroy the 
old or to build the new, but out of unhand¬ 
selled savage nature; out of terrible Druids 
and Berserkers come at last Alfred and 
Shakspeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is be¬ 
ginning to be said of the dignity and neces¬ 
sity of labor to every citizen. There is virtue 
yet in the hoe and the spade, for learned as 
well as for unlearned hands. And labor is 
everywhere welcome; always we are invited 
to work; only be this limitation observed, 
that a man shall not for the sake of wider 
activity sacrifice any opinion to the popular 
judgments and modes of action. 

I have now spoken of the education of the 
scholar by nature, by books, and by action. 
It remains to say somewhat of his duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. 
They may all be comprised in self-trust. 
The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide men by showing them facts 
amidst appearances. He plies the slow, un¬ 
honored, and unpaid task of observation. 
Flamsteed and Herschel, in their glazed ob¬ 
servatories, may catalogue the stars with 
the praise of all men, and the results being 
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splendid and useful, honor is sure. But he^ 
in his private observatory, cataloguing ob¬ 
scure and nebulous stars of the human 
mind, which as yet no man has thought of 
as such,—watching days and months some¬ 
times for a few facts; correcting still his old 
records;—^must relinquish display and im¬ 
mediate fame. In the long period of his 
preparation he must betray often an igno¬ 
rance and shiftlessness in popular arts, in¬ 
curring the disdain of the able who shoulder 
him aside. Long he must stammer in his 
speech; often forego the living for the dead. 
Worse yet, he must accept,—how often!— 
poverty and solitude. For the ease and 
pleasure of treading the old road, accept¬ 
ing the fashions, the education, the religion 
of society, he takes the cross of making his 
own, and, of course, the self-accusation, the 
faint heart, the frequent uncertainty and 
loss of time, which are the nettles and tan¬ 
gling vines in the way of the self-relying 
and self-directed; and the state of virtual 
hostility in which he seems to stand to 
society, and especially to educated society. 
For all this loss and scorn, what offset? He 
is to find consolation in exercising the high¬ 
est functions of human nature. He is one 
who raises himself from private considera¬ 
tions and breathes and lives on public and 
illustrious thoughts. He is the world’s eye. 
He is the world’s heart. He is to resist the 
vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to 
barbarism, by preserving and communicat¬ 
ing heroic sentiments, noble biographies, 
melodious verse, and the conclusions of 
history. Whatsoever oracles the human 
heart, in all emergencies, in all solemn 
hours, has uttered as its commentary on the 
world of actions,—these he shall receive 
and impart. And whatsoever new verdict 
Reason from her inviolable seat pronounces 
on the passing men and events of to-day,— 
this he shall hear and promulgate. 

These being his functions, it becomes 
him to feel all confidence in himself, and to 
defer never to the popular cry. He and he 
only knows the world. The world of any 
moment is the merest appearance. Some 
great decorum, some fetish of a govern¬ 
ment, some ephemeral trade, or war, or 
man, is cried up by half mankind and cried 
down by the other half, as if aU depended 
on this particular up or down. The odds 
are that the whole question is not worth 
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the poorest thought which the scholar has 
lost in listening to the controversy. Let him 
not quit his belief that a popgim is a pop- 
gun, though the ancient and honorable of 
the earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. 
In silence, in steadiness, in severe abstrac¬ 
tion, let him hold by himself^ add observa¬ 
tion to observation, patient of neglect, pa¬ 
tient of reproach, and bide his own time,— 
happy enough if he can satisfy himself 
alone that this day he has seen something 
truly. Success treads on every right step. 
For the instinct is sure, that prompts him 
to tell his brother what he thinks. He then 
learns that in going down into the secrets 
of his own mind he has descended into 
the secrets of all minds. He learns that 
he who has mastered any law in his pri¬ 
vate thoughts, is master to that extent of all 
men whose language he speaks, and of all 
into whose language his own can be trans¬ 
lated. The poet, in utter solitude remem¬ 
bering his spontaneous thoughts and re¬ 
cording them, is found to have recorded 
that which men in crowded cities find true 
for them also. The orator distrusts at first 
the fitness of his frank confessions, his want 
of knowledge of the persons he addresses, 
until he finds that he is the complement of 
his hearers;—that they drink his words be¬ 
cause he fulfils for them their own nature; 
the deeper he dives into his privatest, 
secretest presentiment, to his wonder he 
finds this is the most acceptable, most pub¬ 
lic, and universally true. The people delight 
in it; the better part of every man feels. 
This is my music; this myself. 

In self-trust all the virtues are compre¬ 
hended. Free should the scholar be,—free 
and brave. Free even to the definition of 
freedom, ‘without any hindrance that does 
not arise out of his own constitution.’ 
Brave; for fear is a thing which a scholar 
by his very function puts behind him. Fear 
always springs from ignorance. It is a shame 
to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous 
times, arise from the presumption that 
like children and women his is a protected 
class; or if he seek a temporary peace by the 
diversion of his thoughts from politics or 
vexed questions, hiding his head like an os¬ 
trich in the flowering bushes, peeping 
into microscopes, and turning rhymes, as 
a boy whistles to keep his courage up. So is 
the danger a danger stillj so is the fear 


worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. 
Let him look into its eye and search its na¬ 
ture, inspect its origin,—see the whelping 
of this lion,—which lies no great way back; 
he will then find in himself a perfect com¬ 
prehension of its nature and extent; he will 
have made his hands meet on the other 
side, and can henceforth defy it and pass 
on superior. The world is his who can 
10 see through its pretension. What deafness, 
what stone-blind custom, what overgrown 
error you behold is there only by suffer¬ 
ance,—by your sufferance. See it to be a 
lie, and you have already dealt it its mortal 
blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed,—^we the trustless > 
It is a mischievous notion that we are come 
late into nature; that the world was finished 
a long time ago. As the world was plastic 
20 and fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever 
to so much of his attributes as we bring to 
it. To ignorance and sin, it is flint. They 
adapt themselves to it as they may; but in 
proportion as a man has any thing in him 
divine, the firmament flows before him and 
takes his signet and form. Not he is great 
who can alter matter, but he who can alter 
my state of mind. They are the kings of the 
world who give the color of their present 
30 thought to all nature and all art, and per¬ 
suade men by the cheerful serenity of their 
carrying the matter, that this thing which 
they do is the apple which the ages have 
desired to pluck, now at last ripe, and in¬ 
viting nations to the harvest. The great man 
makes the great thing. Wherever Macdon¬ 
ald sits, there is the head of the table. Lin¬ 
naeus makes botany the most alluring of 
studies, and wins it from the farmer and 
40 the herb-woman; Davy, chemistry; and 
Cuvier, fossils. The day is always his who 
works in it with serenity and great aims. 
The unstable estimates of men crowd to 
him whose mind is filled with a truth, as 
the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the 
moon. 

For this self-trust, the reason is deeper 
than can be fathomed,—darker than can be 
enlightened. I might not carry with me the 
50 feeling of my audience in stating my own 
belief. But I have already shown the ground 
of my hope, in adverting to the doctrine 
that man is one. I believe man has been 
wronged; he has wronged himself. He has 
almost lost the light that can lead him back 
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to his prerogatives. Men are become of no 
account. Men in history, men in the world 
of to-day, are bugs, are spawn, and are 
called ‘the mass’ and ‘the herd.’ In a cen¬ 
tury, in a millennium, one or two men; 
that is to say, one or two approximations 
to the right state of every man. All the rest 
behold in the hero or the poet their own 
green and crude being,—ripened; yes, and 
are content to be less, so that may attain lo 
to its full stature. What a testimony, full of 
grandeur, full of pity, is borne to the de¬ 
mands of his own nature, by the poor clans¬ 
man, the poor partisan, who rejoices in the 
glory of his chief. The poor and the low 
find some amends to their immense moral 
capacity, for their acquiescence in a politi¬ 
cal and social inferiority. They are content 
to be brushed like flies from the path of a 
great person, so that justice shall be done 20 
by him to that common nature which it is 
the dearest desire of all to see enlarged and 
glorified. They sun themselves in the great 
man’s light, and feel it to be their own ele¬ 
ment. They cast the dignity of man from 
their downtrod selves upon the shoulders 
of a hero, and will perish to add one drop 
of blood to make that great heart beat, those 
giant sinews combat and conquer. He lives 
for us, and we live in him. 30 

Men such as they are, very naturally seek 
money or power; and power because it is as 
good as money,—the ‘spoils,’ so called, ‘of 
office.’ And why not? for they aspire to the 
highest, and this, in their sleep-walking, 
they dream is highest. Wake them and they 
shall quit the false good and leap to the 
true, and leave governments to clerks and 
desks. This revolution is to be wrought by 
the gradual domestication of the idea of 40 
Culture. The main enterprise of the world 
for splendor, for extent, is the upbuilding 
of a man. Here are the materials strewn 
along the ground. The private life of one 
man shall be a more illustrious monarchy, 
more formidable to its enemy, more sweet 
and serene in its influence to its friend, 
than any kingdom in history. For a man, 
rightly viewed, comprehendeth the particu¬ 
lar natures of all men. Each philosopher, so 
each bard, each actor has only done for me, 
as by a delegate, what one day I can do for 
myself. The books which once we valued 
more than the apple of the eye, we have 
quite exhausted. What is that but saying 
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that we have come up with the point of view 
which the universal mind took tlirough the 
eyes of one scribe; we have been that man, 
and have passed on. First, one, then an¬ 
other, we drain all cisterns, and waxing 
greater by all these supplies, we crave a 
better and more abundant food. The man 
has never lived that can feed us ever. The 
human mind cannot be enshrined in a per¬ 
son who shall set a barrier on any one side 
to this unbounded, unboundable empire. 
It is one central fire, which, flaming now 
out of the lips of Etna, lightens the capes of 
Sicily, and now out of the throat of Vesu¬ 
vius, illuminates the towers and vineyard'' 
of Naples. It is one light which beams out of 
a thousand stars. It is one soul which ani¬ 
mates all men. 

But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon 
this abstraction of tlie Scholar. I ought not 
to delay longer to add what I have to say of 
nearer reference to the time and to this 
country. 

Historically, there is thought to be a dif¬ 
ference in the ideas which predominate over 
successive epochs, and there are data for 
marking the genius of the Classic, of the 
Romantic, and now of the Reflective or 
Philosophical age. With the views I have 
intimated of the oneness or the identity of 
the mind through all individuals, I do not 
much dwell on these differences. In fact, 
I believe each individual passes through all 
three. The boy is a Greek; the youth, ro ¬ 
mantic; the adult, reflective. I deny not, 
however, that a revolution in the leading 
idea may be distinctly enough traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Intro¬ 
version. Must that needs be evil? We, it 
seems, are critical; we are embarrassed with 
second thoughts; we cannot enjoy any 
thing for hankering to know whereof the 
pleasure consists; we are lined with eyes; 
we see with our feet; the time is infected 
with Hamlet’s unhappiness,— 

‘Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ 

It is so bad then? Sight is the last thing to 
be pitied. Would we be blind? Do we fear 
lest we should outsee nature and God, and 
drink truth dry? I look upon the discontent 
of the literary class as a mere announcement 
of the fact that they find themselves not in 
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the state ot mind of their fathers, and regret 
the coming state as untried; as a boy dreads 
the water before he. has learned that he can 
swim. If there is any period one would de¬ 
sire to be born in, is it not the age of Revo¬ 
lution; when the old and the new stand side 
by side and admit of being compared; when 
the energies of all men are searched by fear 
and by hope; when the historic glories of 
the old can be compensated by the rich 
possibilities of the new era? This time, like 
all times, is a very good one, if we but know 
what to do with it. 

I read with some joy of the auspicious 
signs of the coming days, as they glimmer 
already through poetry and art, through 
philosophy and science, through church 
and state. 

One of these signs is the fact that the 
same movement which effected the eleva¬ 
tion of what was called the lowest class in 
the state, assumed in literature a very 
marked and as benign an aspect. Instead of 
the sublime and beautiful, the near, the 
low, the common, was explored and poet¬ 
ized. That which had been negligently 
trodden under foot by those who were har¬ 
nessing and provisioning themselves for 
long journeys into far countries, is suddenly 
found to be richer than all foreign parts. 
The literature of the poor, the feelings of 
the child, the philosophy of the street, the 
meaning of household life, are the topics 
of the time. It is a great stride. It is a sign,— 
is it not?—of new vigor when the extrem¬ 
ities are made active, when currents of 
warm life run into the hands and the feet. 
I ask not for the great, the remote, the ro¬ 
mantic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; 
what is Greek art, or Provencal minstrelsy; 
I embrace the common, I explore and sit at 
the feet of the familiar, the low. Give me 
insight into to-day, and you may have the 
antique and future worlds. What would we 
really know the meaning of? The meal in 
the firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad 
in the street; the news of the boat; the 
glance of the eye; the form and the gait of 
the body;—show me the ultimate reason of 
these matters; show me the sublime pres¬ 
ence of the highest spiritual cause lurking, 
as always it does lurk, in these suburbs and 
extremities of nature; let me see every trifle 
bristling with the polarity that ranges it 
instantly on an eternal law; and the shop. 


the plough, and the ledger referred to the 
like cause by which light undulates and 
poets sing;—and the world lies no longer 
a dull miscellany and lumber-room, but 
has form and order; there is no trifle, there 
is no puzzle, but one design unites and 
animates the farthest pinnacle and the low¬ 
est trench. 

This idea has inspired the genius of 
10 Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper, and, in a newer 
time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. 
This idea they have differently followed and 
with various success. In contrast with their 
writing, the style of Pope, of Johnson, of 
Gibbon, looks cold and pedantic. This 
writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised to 
find that things near are not less beautiful 
and wondrous than things remote. The 
near explains the far. The drop is a small 
20 ocean. A man is related to all nature. This 
perception of the worth of the vulgar i^* 
fruitful in discoveries. Goethe, in this very 
thing the most modern of the moderns, has 
shown us, as none ever did, the genius of the 
ancients. 

There is one man of genius who has done 
much for this philosophy of life, whose 
literary value has never yet been rightly 
estimated;— I mean Emanuel Swedenborg. 
30 The most imaginative of men, yet writing 
with the precision of a mathematician, he 
endeavored to engraft a purely philosoph¬ 
ical Ethics on the popular Christianity of 
his time. Such an attempt of course must 
have difficulty which no genius could sur¬ 
mount. But he saw and showed the connec¬ 
tion between nature and the affections of 
the soul. He pierced the emblematic or 
spiritual character of the visible, audible, 
40 tangible world. Especially did his shade- 
loving muse hover over and interpret the 
lower parts of nature; he showed the mys¬ 
terious bond that allies moral evil to the 
foul material forms, and has given in epical 
parables a theory of insanity, of beasts, of 
unclean and fearful things. 

Another sign of our times, also marked 
by an analogous political movement, is the 
new importance given to the single person. 
50 Every thing that tends to insulate the indi¬ 
vidual,—to surround him with barriers of 
natural respect, so that each man shall feel 
the world is his, and man shall treat with 
man as a sovereign state with a sover¬ 
eign state,—tends to true union as well as 
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greatness. ‘I learned/ said the melancholy 
Pestalozzi, ‘that no man in God’s wide 
earth is either willing or able to help any 
other man.’ Help must come from the 
bosom alone. The scholar is that man who 
must take up into himself all the ability of 
the time, all the contributions of the past, 
all the hopes of the future. He must be 
an university of knowledges. If there be 
one lesson more than another which should 
pierce his ear, it is, The world is nothing, 
the man is all; in yourself is the law of all 
nature, and you know not yet how a globule 
of sap ascends; in yourself slumbers the 
whole of Reason; it is for you to know all; 
it is for you to dare all. Mr. President 
and Gentlemen, this confidence in the un¬ 
searched might of man belongs, by all mo¬ 
tives, by all prophecy, by all preparation, 
to the American Scholar. We have listened 20 
too long to the courtly muses of Europe. 
The spirit of the American freeman is al¬ 
ready suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. 
Public and private avarice make the air 
we breathe thick and fat. The scholar is 
decent, indolent, complaisant. See already 
the tragic consequence. The mind of this 
country, taught to aim at low objects, eats 
upon itself. There is no work for any but 
the decorous and the complaisant. Young 30 
men of the fairest promise, who begin life 
upon our shores, inflated by the mountain 
winds, shined upon by all the stars of God, 
find the earth below not in unison with 
these, but are hindered from action by the 
disgust which the principles on which busi¬ 
ness is managed inspire, and turn drudges, 
or die of disgust, some of them suicides. 
What is the remedy? They did not yet see, 
and thousands of young men as hopeful 40 
now crowding to the barriers for the career 
do not yet see, that if the single man plant 
himself indomitably on his instincts, and 
there abide, the huge world will come 
round to him. Patience,—patience; with 
the shades of all the good and great for 
company; and for solace the perspective of 
your own infinite life; and for work the 
study and the communication of principles, 
the making those instincts prevalent, the 50 
conversion of the world. Is it not the chief 
disgrace in the world, not to be an unit;— 
not to be reckoned one character;—not to 
yield that peculiar fruit which each man 
was created to bear, but to be reckoned in 
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the gross, in the himdred, or the thousand, 
of the party, the section, to which we be¬ 
long; and our opinion predicted geograph¬ 
ically, as the north, or the south? Not so, 
brothers and friends,—please God, ours 
shall not be so. We will walk on our own 
feet; we will work with our own hands; we 
will speak our own minds. The study of 
letters shall be no longer a name for pity, 
for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The 
dread of man and the love of man shall be 
a wall of defence and a wreath of joy around 
all. A nation of men will for the first time 
exist, because each believes himself inspired 
by the Divine Soul which also inspires all 
men. 

1837 

THE POET 

Those who are esteemed umpires of taste 
are often persons who have acquired some 
knowledge of admired pictures or sculp¬ 
tures, and have an inclination for whatever 
is elegant; but if you inquire whether they 
are beautiful souls, and whether their own 
acts are like fair pictures, you learn that 
they are selfish and sensual. Their cultiva¬ 
tion is local, as if you should rub a log of 
dry wood in one spot to produce fire, all 
the rest remaining cold. Their knowledge of 
the fine arts is some study of rules and par¬ 
ticulars, or some limited judgment of color 
or form, which is exercised for amusement 
or for show. It is a proof of the shallowness 
of the doctrine of beauty as it lies in the 
minds of ^ur amateurs, that men seem to 
have lost the perception of the instant de¬ 
pendence of form upon soul. There is no 
doctrine of forms in our philosophy. We 
were put into our bodies, as fire is put into 
a pan to be carried about; but there is no 
accurate adjustment between the spirit and 
the organ, much less is the latter the germi¬ 
nation of the former. So in regard to other 
forms, the intellectual men do not believe 
in any essential dependence of the material 
world on thought and volition. Theologians 
think it a pretty air-castle to talk of the 
spiritual meaning of a ship or a cloud, of a 
city or a contract, but they prefer to come 
again to the solid ground of historical evi¬ 
dence; and even the poets are contented 
with a civil and conformed manner of liv¬ 
ing, and to write poems from the fancy, at 
a safe distance from their own experience. 
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But the highest minds of the world have 
never ceased to explore the double mean¬ 
ing, or, shall I say, the quadruple, or the 
centuple, or much more manifold meaning, 
of every sensuous fact: Orpheus, Empedo¬ 
cles, Heraclitus, Plato, Plutarch, Dante, 
Swedenborg, and the masters of sculpture, 
picture, and poetry. For we are not pans 
and barrows, nor even porters of the fire 
and torch-bearers, but children of the fire, 10 
made of it, and only the same divinity trans¬ 
muted, and at two or three removes, when 
we know least about it. And this hidden 
truth, that the fountains whence all this 
river of Time, and its creatures, floweth, 
are intrinsically ideal and beautiful, draws 
us to the consideration of the nature and 
functions of the Poet, or the man of Beauty, 
to the means and materials he uses, and to 
the general aspect of the art in the present 20 
time. 

The breadth of the problem is great, for 
the poet is representative. He stands among 
partial men for the complete man, and 
apprises us not of his wealth, but of the 
common wealth. The young man reveres 
men of genius, because, to speak truly, they 
are more himself than he is. They receive 
of the soul as he also receives, but they 
more. Nature enhances her beauty, to the 30 
eye of loving men, from their belief that 
the poet is beholding her shows at the same 
time. He is isolated among his contempo¬ 
raries, by truth and by his art, but with this 
consolation in his pursuits, that they will 
draw all men sooner or later. For all men 
live by truth, and stand in need of expres¬ 
sion. In love, in art, in avarice, in politics, 
in labor, in games, we study to utter our 
painful secret. The man is only half him- 40 
self, the other half is his expression. 

Notwithstanding this necessity to be pub¬ 
lished, adequate expression is rare. I know 
not how it is that we need an interpreter; 
but the great majority of men seem to be 
minors, who have not yet come into posses¬ 
sion of their own, or mutes, who cannot 
report the conversation they have had with 
nature. There is no man who does not 
anticipate a supersensual utility in the sun 50 
and stars, earth and water. These stand and 
wait to render him a peculiar service. But 
there is some obstruction or some excess 
of phlegm in our constitution, which does 
not suffer them to yield the due effect. Too 


feeble fall the impressions of nature on us 
to make us artists. Every touch should 
thrill. Every man should be so much an 
artist that he could report in conversation 
what had befallen himo Yet, in our experi¬ 
ence, the rays or appulses have sufficient 
force to arrive at the senses, but not enough 
to reach the quick and compel the repro¬ 
duction of themselves in speech. The poet 
is the person in whom these powers are in 
balance, the man without impediment, who 
sees and handles that which others dream 
of, traverses the whole scale of experience, 
and is representative of man, in virtue of 
being the largest power to receive and to 
impart. , 

For the Universe has three children, born 
at one time, which reappear, under different 
names, in every system of thought, whether 
they be called cause, operation, and effect; 
or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; 
or, theologically, the Father, the Spirit, and 
the Son; but which we will call here the 
Knower, the Doer, and the Sayer. These 
stand respectively for the love of truth, for 
the love of good, and for the love of beauty. 
These three are equal. Each is that which 
he is essentially, so that he cannot be sur¬ 
mounted or analyzed, and each of these 
three has the power of the others latent in 
him, and his own, patent. 

The poet is the sayer, the namer, and 
represents beauty. He is a sovereign, and 
stands on the centre. For the world is not 
painted or adorned, but is from the begin¬ 
ning beautiful; and God has not made some 
beautiful things, but Beauty is the creator 
of the universe. Therefore the poet is not 
any permissive potentate, but is emperor in 
his own right. Criticism is infested with a 
cant of materialism, which assumes that 
manual skill and activity is the first merit of 
all men, and disparages such as say and do 
not, overlooking the fact that some men, 
namely, poets, are natural sayers, sent into 
the world to the end of expression, and con¬ 
founds them with those whose province is 
action, but who quit it to imitate the sayers. 
But Homer’s words are as costly and ad¬ 
mirable to Homer, as Agamemnon’s vic¬ 
tories are to Agamemnon. The poet does 
not wait for the hero or the sage, but, as 
they act and think primarily, so he writes 
primarily what will and must be spoken, 
reckoning the others, though primaries also. 
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yeta in respect to him^ secondaries and ser¬ 
vants; as sitters or models in the studio of a 
painter, or as assistants who bring building 
materials to an architect. 

For poetry was all written before time 
was, and whenever we are so finely organ¬ 
ized that we can penetrate into that region 
where the air is music, we hear those primal 
warblings, and attempt to write them down, 
but we lose ever and anon a word, or a lo 
verse, and substitute something of our own, 
and thus miswrite the poem. The men of 
more delicate ear write down these cadences 
more faithfully, and these transcripts, 
though imperfect, become the songs of the 
nations. For nature is as truly beautiful as 
it is good, or as it is reasonable, and must as 
much appear, as it must be done, or be 
known. Words and deeds are quite indif¬ 
ferent modes of the divine energy. Words are 20 
also actions, and actions are a kind of words. 

The sign and credentials of the poet are, 
that he announces that which no man fore¬ 
told. He is the true and only doctor; he 
knows and tells; he is the only teller of 
news, for he was present and privy to the 
appearance which he describes. He is a 
beholder of ideas, and an utterer of the 
necessary and causal. We do not speak now 
of men of poetical talents, or of industry 30 
and skill in metre, but of the true poet. I 
took part in a conversation the other day 
concerning a recent writer of lyrics, a man 
of subtle mind, whose head appeared to be 
a music-box of delicate tunes and rhythms, 
and whose skill, and command of language, 
we could not sufficiently praise. But when 
the question arose, whether he was not 
only a lyrist, but a poet, we were obliged 
to confess that he is plainly a contemporary, 40 
not an eternal man. He does not stand out 
of our low limitations, like a Chimborazo 
under the line, running up from the torrid 
base through all the climates of the globe, 
with belts of the herbage of every latitude 
on its high and mottled sides; but this 
genius is the landscape-garden of a modern 
house, adorned with fountains and statues, 
with well-bred men and women standing 
and sitting in the walks and terraces. We 50 
hear, through all the varied music, the 
ground-tone of conventional life. Our poets 
are men of talents who sing, and not the 
children of music. The argument is second¬ 
ary, the finish of the verses is primary. 


For it is not metres, but a metre-making 
argument, that makes a poem ,—a thought 
so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit 
of a plant or an animal, it has an architec¬ 
ture of its own, and adorns nature with a 
new thing. The thought and the form are 
equal in the order of time, but in the order 
of genesis the thought is prior to the form. 
The poet has a new thought: he has a whole 
new experience to tmfold; he will tell us 
how it was with him, and all men will be 
the richer in his fortune. For, the experience 
of each new age requires a new confession, 
and the world seems always waiting for its 
poet. I remember, when I was young, how 
much I was moved one morning by tidings 
that genius had appeared in a youth who 
sat near me at table. He had left his work, 
and gone rambling none knew whither, and 
had written hundreds of lines, but could 
not tell whether that which was in him was 
therein told; he could tell nothing but that 
all was changed,—^man, beast, heaven, 
earth, and sea. How gladly we listened! 
how credulous! Society seemed to be com¬ 
promised. We sat in the aurora of a sun-rise 
which was to put out all the stars. Boston 
seemed to be at twice the distance it had 
the night before, or was much farther than 
that. Rome,—what was Rome? Plutarch 
and Shakspeare were in the yellow leaf, 
and Homer no more should be heard of. It 
is much to know that poetry has been writ¬ 
ten this very day, under this very roof, by 
your side. What! that wonderful spirit has 
not expired! these stony moments are still 
sparkling and animated! I had fancied that 
the oracles were all silent, and nature had 
spent her fires; and behold! all night, from 
every pore, these fine auroras have been 
streaming. Every one has some interest in 
the advent of the poet, and no one knows 
how much it may concern him. We know 
that the secret of the world is profound, but 
who or what shall be our interpreter, we 
know not. A mountain ramble, a new style 
of face, a new person, may put the key into 
our hands. Of course, the value of genius to 
us is in the veracity of its report. Talent may 
frolic and juggle; genius realizes and adds. 
Mankind, in good earnest, have availed 
so far in understanding themselves and 
their work, that the foremost watchman on 
the peak announces his news. It is the 
truest word ever spoken, and the phrase 
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will be the fittest, most musical, and the un¬ 
erring voice of the world for that time. 

All that we call sacred history attests that 
the birth of a poet is the principal event in 
chronology. Man, never so often deceived, 
still watches for the arrival of a brother who 
can hold him steady to a truth until he has 
made it his own. With what joy I begin to 
read a poem, which I confide in as an in¬ 
spiration! And now my chains are to be 
broken; I shall mount above these clouds 
and opaque airs in which I live,—opaque, 
though they seem transparent,—and from 
the heaven of truth I shall see and compre¬ 
hend my relations. That will reconcile me 
to life, and renovate nature, to see trifles 
animated by a tendency, and to know what 
I am doing. Life will no more be a noise; 
now I shall see men and women, and know 
the signs by which they may be discerned 
from fools and satans. This day shall be 
better than my birth-day: then I became an 
animal; now I am invited into the science 
of the real. Such is the hope, but the frui¬ 
tion is postponed. Oftener it falls that this 
winged man, who will carry me into the 
heaven, whirls me into mists, then leaps 
and frisks about with me as it were from 
cloud to cloud, still affirming that he is 
bound heavenward; and I, being myself a 
novice, am slow in perceiving that he does 
not know the way into the heavens, and is 
merely bent that I should admire his skill 
to rise, like a fowl or a flying fish, a little 
way from the ground or the water; but the 
all-piercing, all-feeding, and ocular air of 
heaven, that man shall never inhabit. I 
tumble down again soon into my old nooks, 
and lead the life of exaggerations as before, 
and have lost my faith in the possibility of 
any guide who can lead me thither where I 
would be. 

But leaving these victims of vanity, let us, 
with new hope, observe how nature, by 
worthier impulses, has insured the poet’s 
fidelity to his office of announcement and 
affirming, namely, by the beauty of things, 
which becomes a new and higher beauty 
when expressed. Nature offers all her crea¬ 
tures to him as a picture-language. Being 
used as a type, a second wonderful value ap¬ 
pears in the object, far better than its old 
value, as the carpenter’s stretched cord, if 
you hold your ear close enough, is musical 
in the breeze. ‘ 7 'hings more excellent than 


every image,’ says Jamblichus, ‘are ex¬ 
pressed through images.’ Things admit of 
being used as symbols, because nature is a 
symbol, in the whole, and in every part. 
Every line we can draw in the sand has ex¬ 
pression; and there is no body without its 
spirit or genius. All form is an effect of 
character; all condition, of the quality of 
the life; all harmony, of health; and, for this 
10 reason, a perception of beauty should be 
sympathetic, or proper only to the good. 
The beautiful rests on the foundations of 
the necessary. The soul makes the body, as 
the wise Spenser teaches: 

‘So every spirit, as it is most pure. 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 

So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight, 

20 With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 

For, of the soul, the body form doth take. 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.’ 

Here we find ourselves, suddenly, not in a 
critical speculation, but in a holy place, and 
should go very warily and reverently. We 
stand before the secret of the world, there 
where Being passes into Appearance and 
Unity into Variety. 

30 The Universe is the externization of the 
soul. Wherever the life is, that bursts into 
appearance around it. Our science is sen¬ 
sual, and therefore superficial. The earth 
and the heavenly bodies, physics, and chem¬ 
istry, we sensually treat, as if they were self- 
existent; but these are the retinue of that 
Being we have. ‘The mighty heaven,’ said 
Proclus, ‘exhibits, in its transfigurations, 
clear images of the splendor of intellec- 
40 tual perceptions; being moved in conjunc¬ 
tion with the unapparent periods of intel¬ 
lectual natures.’ Therefore science always 
goes abreast with the just elevation of 
the man, keeping step with religion and 
metaphysics; or the state of science is an 
index of our self-knowledge. Since every¬ 
thing in nature answers to a moral power, 
if any phenomenon remains brute and dark, 
it is because the corresponding faculty in 
50 the observer is not yet active. 

No wonder, then, if these waters be so 
deep, that we hover over them with a re¬ 
ligious regard. The beauty of the fable 
proves the importance of the sense; to the 
poet, and to all others; or, if you please. 
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every man is so far a poet as to be suscep¬ 
tible of these enchantments of nature: for 
allmen have the thoughts whereof the uni¬ 
verse is the celebration. I find that the fas¬ 
cination resides in the symbol. Who loves 
nature? Who does not? Is it only poets, and 
men of leisure and cultivation, who live 
with her? No; but also hunters, farmers, 
grooms, and butchers, though they express 
their affection in their choice of life and not 10 
in their choice of words. The writer won¬ 
ders what the coachman or the hunter val¬ 
ues in riding, in horses, and dogs. It is not 
superficial qualities. When you talk with 
him, he holds these at as slight a rate as you. 

His worship is sympathetic; he has no defi¬ 
nitions, but he is commanded in nature, by 
the living power which he feels to be there 
present. No imitation, or playing of these 
things, would content him; he loves the 20 
earnest of the northwind, of rain, of stone, 
and wood, and iron. A beauty not expli¬ 
cable is dearer than a beauty which we can 
see to the end of. It is nature the symbol, 
nature certifying the supernatural, body 
overflowed by life, which he worships with 
coarse, but sincere rites. 

The inwardness and mystery of this at¬ 
tachment, drives men of every class to the 
use of emblems. The schools of poets and 30 
philosophers are not more intoxicated with 
their symbols, than the populace with 
theirs. In our political parties, compute the 
power of badges and emblems. See the 
great ball which they roll from Baltimore 
to Bunker Hill! In the political processions, 
Lowell goes in a loom, and Lynn in a shoe, 
and Salem in a ship. Witness the cider- 
barrel, the log-cabin, the hickory-stick, tlie 
palmetto, and all the cognizances of party. 40 
See the power of national emblems. Some 
stars, lilies, leopards, a crescent, a lion, an 
eagle, or other figure, which came into 
credit God knows how, on an old rag of 
bunting, blowing in the wind on a fort at 
the ends of the earth, shall make the blood 
tingle under the rudest or the most con¬ 
ventional exterior. The people fancy they 
hate poetry, and they are all poets and 
mystics! 50 

Beyond this universality of the symbolic 
language, we are apprised of the divineness 
of this superior use of things, whereby 
the world is a temple whose walls are cov¬ 
ered with emblems, pictures, and command¬ 


ments of the Deity, in this, that there is no 
fact in nature which does not carry the 
whole sense of nature; and the distinctions 
which we make in events and in affairs, of 
low and high, honest and base, disappear 
when nature is used as a symbol. Thought 
makes every thing fit for use. The vocabu¬ 
lary of an omniscient man would embrace 
words and images excluded from polite 
conversation. What would be base, or even 
obscene, to the obscene, becomes illustrious, 
spoken in a new connection of thought. The 
piety of the Hebrew prophets purges their 
grossness. The circumcision is an example 
of the power of poetry to raise the low and 
offensive. Small and mean things serve as 
well as great symbols. The meaner the 
type by which a law is expressed, the more 
pungent it is, and the more lasting in the 
memories of men; just as we choose the 
smallest box or case in which any needful 
utensil can be carried. Bare lists of words 
arc found suggestive to an imaginative and 
excited mind; as it is related of Lord Chat¬ 
ham, that he was accustomed to read in 
Bailey’s Dictionary when he was preparing 
to speak in Parliament. The poorest ex¬ 
perience is rich enough for all the purposes 
of expressing thought. Why covet a knowl¬ 
edge of new facts? Day and night, house 
and garden, a few books, a few actions, 
serve us as well as would all trades and all 
spectacles. We are far from having ex¬ 
hausted the significance of the few symbols 
we use. We can come to use them yet with 
a terrible simplicity. It does not need that 
a poem should be long. Every word was 
once a poem. Every new relation is a new 
word. Also, we use defects and deformities 
to a sacred purpose, so expressing our 
sense that the evils of the world are such 
only to the evil eye. In the old mythology, 
mythologists observe, defects are ascribed 
to divine natures, as lameness to Vulcan, 
blindness to Cupid, and the hke, to signify 
exuberances. 

For as it is dislocation and detachment 
from the life of God that makes things ugly, 
the poet, who re-attaches things to nature 
and the Whole,—re-attaching even artifi¬ 
cial things, and violations of nature, to na¬ 
ture, by a deeper insight,—disposes very 
easily of the most disagreeable facts. Read¬ 
ers of poetry see the factory-village and the 
railway, and fancy that the poetry of the 
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landscape is broken up by these; for these 
works of art are not yet consecrated in their 
reading; but the poet sees them fall within 
the great Order not less than the bee-hive 
or the spider’s geometrical web. Nature 
adopts them very fast into her vital circles, 
and the gliding train of cars she loves like 
her own. Besides, in a centred mind, it 
signifies nothing how many mechanical in¬ 
ventions you exhibit. Though you add mil- 10 
lions, and never so surprising, the fact of 
mechanics has not gained a grain’s weight. 
The spiritual fact remains unalterable, by 
many or by few particulars; as no mountain 
is of any appreciable height to break the 
curve of the sphere. A shrewd country-boy 
goes to the city for the first time, and the 
complacent citizen is not satisfied with his 
little wonder. It is not that he does not see 
all the fine houses, and know that he never 20 
saw such before, but he disposes of them 
as easily as the poet finds place for the rail¬ 
way. The chief value of the new fact, is to 
enhance the great and constant fact of 
Life, which can dwarf any and every cir¬ 
cumstance, and to which the belt of wam¬ 
pum, and the commerce of America, are 
alike. 

The world being thus put under the 
mind for verb and noun, the poet is he who 30 
can articulate it. For though life is great, 
and fascinates, and absorbs,—and though 
all men are intelligent of the symbols 
through which it is named,—yet they can¬ 
not originally use them. We are symbols, 
and inhabit symbols; workmen, work, and 
tools, words and things, birth and death, 
all are emblems; but we sympathize with 
the symbols, and, being infatuated with the 
economical uses of things, we do not know 40 
that they are thoughts. The poet, by an 
ulterior intellectual perception,, gives them 
a power which makes their old use forgot¬ 
ten, and puts eyes and a tongue into every 
dumb and inanimate object. He perceives 
the independence of the thought on the 
symbol, the stability of the thought, the 
accidency and fugacity of the symbol. As 
the eyes of Lyncseus were said to see 
through the earth, so the poet turns the 50 
world to glass, and shows us all things in 
their right series and procession. For, 
through that better perception, he stands 
one step nearer to things, and sees the 
flowing or metamorphosis; perceives that 


thought is multiform; that within the form 
of every creature is a force impelling it. to 
ascend into a higher form; and, following 
with his eyes the life, uses the forms which 
express that life, and so his speech flows 
with the flowing of nature. All the facts of 
the animal economy, sex, nutriment, gesta¬ 
tion, birth, growth, are symbols of the pas¬ 
sage of the world into the soul of man, to 
suffer there a change, and reappear a new 
and higher fact. He uses forms according 
to the life, and not according to the form. 
This is true science. The poet alone knows 
astronomy, chemistry, vegetation, and ani¬ 
mation, for he docs not stop at these facts, 
but employs them as signs. He knows why 
the plain or meadow of space was strown 
with these flowers we call suns and moons 
and stars; why the great deep is adorned 
with animals, with men, and gods; for in 
every word he speaks he rides on them as 
the horses of thought. 

By virtue of this science the poet is the 
Namer or Language-maker, naming things 
sometimes after their appearance, some¬ 
times after their essence, and giving to 
every one its own name and not another’s, 
thereby rejoicing the intellect, which de¬ 
lights in detachment or boundary. The 
poets made all the words, and therefore 
language is the archives of history, and, if 
we must say it, a sort of tomb of the muses. 
For, though the origin of most of our words 
is forgotten, each word was at first a stroke 
of genius, and obtained currency, because 
for the moment it symbolized the world to 
the first speaker and to the hearer. The 
etymologist finds the deadest word to have 
been once a brilliant picture. Language is 
fossil poetry. As the limestone of the con¬ 
tinent consists of infinite masses of the 
shells of animalcules, so language is made 
up of images, or tropes, which now, in their 
secondary use, have long ceased to remind 
us of their poetic origin. But the poet 
names the thing because he sees it, or 
comes one step nearer to it than any other. 
This expression, or naming, is not art, but 
a second nature, grown out of the first, as a 
leaf out of a tree. What we call nature is a 
certain self-regulated motion or change; 
and nature does all things by her own 
hands, and does not leave another to bap¬ 
tize her, but baptizes herself; and this 
through the metamorphosis again. X re- 
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member that a certain poet described it to 
me thus:— 

Genius is the activity which repairs the 
decays of things, whether wholly or partly 
of a material and finite kind. Nature, 
through all her kingdoms, insures herself. 
Nobody cares for planting the poor fungus: 
so she shakes down from the gills of one 
agaric countless spores, any one of v/hich, 
being preserved, transmits new billions of 
spores to-morrow or next day. The new 
agaric of this hour has a chance which the 
old one had not. This atom of seed is 
thrown into a new place, not subject to the 
accidents which destroyed its parent two 
rods off. She makes a man; and having 
brought him to ripe age, she will no longer 
run the risk of losing this wonder at a blow, 
but she detaches from him a new self, that 
the kind may be safe from accidents to 
which the individual is exposed. So when 
the soul of the poet has come to ripeness of 
thought, she detaches and sends away from 
it its poems or songs,—a fearless, sleep¬ 
less, deathless progeny, which is not ex¬ 
posed to the accidents of the weary king¬ 
dom of time: a fearless, vivacious offspring, 
clad with wings (such was the virtue of the 
soul out of which they came), which carry 
them fast and far, and infix them irrevo¬ 
cably into the hearts of men. These wings 
are the beauty of the poet’s soul. The songs, 
thus flying immortal from their mortal 
parent, are pursued by clamorous flights of 
censures, which swarm in far greater num¬ 
bers, and threaten to devour them; but 
these last are not winged. At the end of a 
very short leap they fall plump down, and 
rot, having received from the souls out of 
which they came no beautiful wings. But 
the melodies of the poet ascend, and leap, 
and pierce into the deeps of infinite time. 

So far the bard taught me, using his freer 
speech. But nature has a higher end, in the 
production of new individuals, than secu¬ 
rity, namely, ascension^ or, the passage of 
the soul into higher forms. I knew, in my 
younger days, the sculptor who made the 
statue of the youth which stands in the 
public garden. He was, as I remember, un¬ 
able to tell, directly, what made him happy, 
or unhappy, but by wonderful indirections 
he could tell. He rose one day, according to 


his habit, before the dawn, and saw the 
morning break, grand as the eternity out of 
which it came, and, for many days after, he 
strove to express this tranquillity, and, lo! 
his chisel had fashioned out of marble the 
form of a beautiful youth, Phosphorus, 
whose aspect is such that, it is said, all per¬ 
sons who look on it become silent. The 
poet also resigns himself to his mood, and 
10 that thought which agitated him is ex¬ 
pressed, but alter idem, in a manner totally 
new. The expression is organic, or, the new 
type which things themselves take when 
liberated. As, in the sun, objects paint 
their images on the retina of the eye, so 
they, sharing the aspiration of the whole 
universe, tend to paint a far more delicate 
copy of their essence in his mind. Like the 
metamorphosis of things into higher or- 
20 ganic forms, is their change into melodies. 
Over everything stands its daemon, or soul, 
and, as the form of the thing is reflected by 
the eye, so the soul of the thing is reflected 
by a melody. The sea, the mountain-ridge, 
Niagara, and every flower-bed, pre-exist, 
or super-cxist, in pre-cantations, which sail 
like odors in the air, and when any man 
goes by with an ear sufficiently fine, he 
overhears them, and endeavors to write 
30 down the notes, without diluting or de¬ 
praving them. And herein is the legitima¬ 
tion of criticism, in the mind’s faith that 
the poems are a corrupt version of some 
text in nature, with which they ought to be 
made to tally. A rhyme in one of our son¬ 
nets should not be less pleasing than the 
iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the resem¬ 
bling difference of a group of flowers. The 
pairing of tlie birds is an idyl, not tedious 
40 as our idyls are; a tempest is a rough ode 
without falsehood or rant; a summer, with 
its harvest sown, reaped, and stored, is an 
epic song, subordinating how many ad¬ 
mirably executed parts. Why should not 
the symmetry and truth that modulate 
these, glide into our spirits, and we partici¬ 
pate the invention of nature? 

This insight, which expresses itself by 
what is called Imagination, is a very high 
50 sort of seeing, which does not come by 
study, but by the intellect being where and 
what it sees; by sharing the path, or circuit 
of things through forms, and so making 
them translucid to others. The path of 
things is silent. Will they suffer a speaker 
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to go with them? A spy they will not suffer; 
a lover, a poet, is the transcendency of their 
own nature,—him they will suffer. The 
condition of true naming, on the poet’s 
part, is his resigning himself to the divine 
aura which breathes through forms, and 
accompanying that. 

It is a secret which every intellectual man 
quickly learns, that, beyond the energy of 
his possessed and conscious intellect, he is 
capable of a new energy (as of an intellect 
doubled on itself), by abandonment to the 
nature of things; that, beside his privacy of 
power as an individual man, there is a great 
public power, on which he can draw, by un¬ 
locking, at all risks, his human doors, and 
suffering the ethereal tides to roll and cir¬ 
culate through him: then he is caught up 
into the life of the Universe, his speech is 
thunder, his thought is law, and his words 
are universally intelligible as the plants and 
animals. The poet knows that he speaks 
adequately, then only when he speaks 
somewhat wildly, or, ‘with the flower of 
the mind’; not with the intellect, used as 
an organ, but with the intellect released 
from all service, and suffered to take its di¬ 
rection from its celestial life; or, as the an¬ 
cients were wont to express themselves, not 
with intellect alone, but with the intellect 
inebriated by nectar. As the traveller who 
has lost his way, throws his reins on his 
horse’s neck, and trusts to the instinct of 
the animal to find his road, so must we 
do with the divine animal who carries us 
through this world. For if in any manner 
we can stimulate this instinct, new passages 
are opened for us into nature, the mind 
flows into and through things hardest and 
highest, and the metamorphosis is possible. 

This is the reason why bards love wine, 
mead, narcotics, coffee, tea, opium, the 
fumes of sandal-wood and tobacco, or 
whatever other procurers of animal exhil¬ 
aration. All men avail themselves of such 
means as they can, to add this extraordinary 
power to their normal powers; and to this 
end they prize conversation, music, pic¬ 
tures, sculpture, dancing, theatres, travel¬ 
ling, war, mobs, fires, gaming, politics, or 
love, or science, or animal intoxication, 
which are several coarser or finer quasi-- 
mechanical substitutes for the true nectar, 
which is the ravishment of the intellect by 
coming nearer to the fact. These are auxil¬ 


iaries to the centrifugal tendency of a man, 
to his passage out into free space, and they 
help him to escape the custody of that body 
in which he is pent up, and of that jail-yard 
of individual relations in which he is en¬ 
closed. Hence a great number of such as 
were professionally expressers of Beauty, as 
painters, poets, musicians, and actors, have 
been more than others wont to lead a life of 
I o pleasure and indulgence; all but the few who 
received the true nectar; and, as it was a 
spurious mode of attaining freedom, as it 
was an emancipation not into the heavens, 
but into the freedom of baser places, they 
were punished for that advantage they won, 
by a dissipation and deterioration. But never 
can any advantage be taken of nature by 
a trick. The spirit of the world, the great 
calm presence of the Creator, comes not 
20 forth to the sorceries of opium or of wine. 
The sublime vision comes to the pure and 
simple soul in a clean and chaste body. 
That is not an inspiration, which we owe to 
narcotics, but some counterfeit excitement 
and fury. Milton says that the lyric poet 
may drink wine and live generously, but 
the epic poet, he who shall sing of the gods, 
and their descent unto men, must drink 
water out of a wooden bowl. For poetry is 
30 not ‘Devil’s wine,’ but God’s wine. It is 
with this as it is with toys. We fill the hands 
and nurseries of our children with all man¬ 
ner of dolls, drums, and horses, withdraw¬ 
ing their eyes from the plain face and suffic¬ 
ing objects of nature, the sun, and moon, 
the animals, the water and stones, which 
should be their toys. So the poet’s habit 
of living should be set on a key so low that 
the common influences should delight him. 
40 His cheerfulness should be the gift of the 
sunlight; the air should suffice for his in¬ 
spiration, and he should be tipsy with 
water. That spirit which suffices quiet 
hearts, which seems to come forth to such 
from every dry knoll of sere grass, from 
every pine-stump and half-imbedded stone, 
on which the dull March sun shines, comes 
forth to the poor and hungry, and such as 
are of simple taste. If thou fill thy brain 
50 with Boston and New York, with fashion 
and covetousness, and wilt stimulate thy 
jaded senses with wine and French coffee, 
thou shalt find no radiance of wisdom in the 
lonely waste of the pinewoods. 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, it 
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IS not inactive in other men. The metamor¬ 
phosis excites in the beholder an emotion of 
joy. The use of symbols has a certain power 
of emancipation and exhilaration for all 
men. We seem to be touched by a wand, 
which makes us dance and run about hap¬ 
pily, like children. We are like persons who 
come out of a cave or cellar into the open 
air. This is the effect on us of tropes, fables, 
oracles, and all poetic forms. Poets are thus 
liberating gods. Men have really got a 
new sense, and found within their world 
another world, or nest of worlds; for, the 
metamorphosis once seen, we divine that 
it does not stop. I will not now consider 
how much this makes the charm of algebra 
and the mathematics, which also have their 
tropes, but it is felt in every definition; as 
when Aristotle defines space to be an im¬ 
movable vessel, in wliich things are con¬ 
tained; or when Plato defines a line to be a 
flowing point; or figure to be a bound of 
solid; and many the like. What a joyful 
sense of freedom we have, when Vitruvius 
announces the old opinion of artists that no 
architect can build any house well who does 
not know something of anatomy. When 
Socrates, in Charmides, tells us that the 
soul is cured of its maladies by certain in¬ 
cantations, and that these incantations are 
beautiful reasons, from which temperance 
is generated in souls; when Plato calls the 
world an animal, and Timseus affirms that 
the plants also are animals; or affirms a man 
to be a heavenly tree, growing with his root, 
which is his head, upward; and, as George 
Chapman, following him, writes,— 

‘So in our tree of man, whose nervie root 
Springs in his top’; 

when Orpheus speaks of hoariness as ‘that 
white flower which marks extreme old age’; 
when Proclus calls the universe the statue 
of the intellect; when Chaucer, in his praise 
of ‘Gentilesse,’ compares good blood in 
mean condition to fire, which, though car¬ 
ried to the darkest house betwixt this and 
the mount of Caucasus, will yet hold its 
natural office, and burn as bright as if 
twenty thousand men did it behold; when 
John saw, in the Apocalypse, the ruin of the 
world through evil, and the stars fall from 
heaven, as the figtree casteth her untimely 
fruit; when iEsop reports the whole cata¬ 


logue of common daily relations through 
the masquerade of birds and beasts;—we 
take the cheerful hint of the immortality of 
our essence, and its versatile habits and es¬ 
capes, as when the gypsies say of them¬ 
selves ‘it is in vain to hang them, they can¬ 
not die.’ 

The poets are thus liberating gods. The 
ancient British bards had for the title of 
10 their order, ‘Those who are free through¬ 
out the world.’ They are free, and they 
make free. An imaginative book renders us 
much more service at first, by stimulating 
us through its tropes, than afterward, when 
we arrive at the precise sense of the author. 
I think nothing is of any value in books, ex¬ 
cepting the transcendental and extraordi¬ 
nary. If a man is inflamed and carried away 
by his thought, to that degree that he for- 
20 gets the authors and the public, and heeds 
only this one dream, which holds him like 
an insanity, let me read his paper, and you 
may have all the arguments and histories 
and criticism. All the value which attaches 
to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Cardan, Kepler, Swedenborg, 
Schelhng, Oken, or any other who intro¬ 
duces questionable facts into his cosmog¬ 
ony, as angels, devils, magic, astrology, 
30 palmistry, mesmerism, and so on, is the 
certificate we have of departure from rou¬ 
tine, and that here is a new witness. That 
also is the best success in conversation, the 
magic of liberty, which puts the world, like 
a ball, in our hands. How cheap even the 
liberty then seems; how mean to study, 
when an emotion communicates to the in¬ 
tellect the power to sap and upheave na¬ 
ture: how great the perspective! nations, 
40 times, systems, enter and disappear, like 
threads in tapestry of large figure and many 
colors; dream delivers us to dream, and, 
while the drunkenness lasts, we will sell 
our bed, our philosophy, our rehgion, in 
our opulence. 

There is good reasor. why we should 
prize this liberation. The fate of the poor 
shepherd, who, blinded and lost in the 
snowstorm, perishes in a drift within a few 
50 feet of his cottage door, is an emblem of 
the state of man. On the brink of the waters 
of life and truth, we are miserably dying. 
The inaccessibleness of every thought but 
that we are in, is wonderful. What if you 
come near to it,—you are as remote when 
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you are nearest as when you are farthest. 
Every thought is also a prison; every heaven 
?s also a prison. Therefore we love the poet, 
the inventor, who in any form, whether in 
an ode, or in an action, or in looks and be¬ 
havior, has yielded us a new thought. He 
unlocks our chains, and admits us to a new 
scene. 

This emancipation is dear to all men, and 
the power to impart it, as it must come from 
greater depth and scope of thought, is a 
measure of intellect. Therefore all books of 
the imagination endure, all which ascend to 
that truth, that the writer sees nature be¬ 
neath him, and uses it as his exponent. 
Every verse or sentence, possessing tliis vir¬ 
tue, will take care of its own immortality. 
The religions of the world are the ejacula¬ 
tions of a few imaginative men. 

But the quality of the imagination is to 
flow, and not to freeze. The poet did not 
stop at the color, or the form, but read their 
meaning; neither may he rest in this mean¬ 
ing, but he makes the same objects expo¬ 
nents of his new thought. Here is the dif¬ 
ference betwixt the poet and the mystic, 
that the last nails a symbol to one sense, 
which was a true sense for a moment, but 
soon becomes old and false. For all sym¬ 
bols are fluxional; all language is vehicular 
and transitive, and is good, as ferries and 
horses are, for conveyance, not as farms and 
houses are, for homestead. Mysticism con¬ 
sists in the mistake of an accidental and in¬ 
dividual symbol for an universal one. The 
morning-redness happens to be the favorite 
meteor to the eyes of Jacob Behmen, and 
comes to stand to him for truth and faith; 
and, he believes, it should stand for the 
same realities to every reader. But the first 
reader prefers as naturally the s3anbol of 
a mother and child, or a gardener and his 
bulb, or a jeweller polishing a gem. Either 
of these, or of a myriad more, are equally 
good to the person to whom they are sig¬ 
nificant. Only they must be held lightly, 
and be very willingly translated into the 
equivalent terms which others use. And the 
mystic must be steadily told,—^AU that you 
say is just as true without the tedious use 
of that symbol as with it. Let us have a little 
algebra, instead of this trite rhetoric,—^uni¬ 
versal signs, instead of these village sym¬ 
bols,—and we shall both be gainers. The 
history of hierarchies seems to show that 


all religious error consisted in making the 
symbol too stark and solid, and, at last, 
nothing but an excess of the organ of lan¬ 
guage. 

Swedenborg, of all men in the recent 
ages, stands eminently for the translator of 
nature into thought. I do not know the man 
in history to whom things stood so uni¬ 
formly for words. Before him the meta- 
10 morphosis continually plays. Every thing 
on which his eye rests, obeys the impulses 
of moral nature. The figs become grapes 
whilst he eats them. When some of his 
angels affirmed a truth, the laurel twig 
which they held blossomed in their hands. 
The noise wliich at a distance appeared like 
gnashing and thumping, on coming nearer 
was foimd to be the voice of disputants. 
The men, in one of his visions, seen in 
20 heavenly light, appeared like dragons, and 
seemed in darkness; but to each other they 
appeared as men, and, when the light from 
heaven shone into their cabin, they com¬ 
plained of the darkness, and were com¬ 
pelled to shut the window that they might 
see. 

There was this perception in him, which 
makes the poet or seer an object of awe and 
terror, namely, that the same man, or so- 
30 ciety of men, may wear one aspect to them¬ 
selves and their companions, and a differ¬ 
ent aspect to higher intelligences. Certain 
priests, whom he describes as conversing 
very learnedly together, appeared to the 
children, who were at some distance, like 
dead horses; and many the like misappear- 
ances. And instantly the mind inquires, 
whether these fishes under the bridge, yon¬ 
der oxen in the pasture, those dogs in the 
40 yard, are immutably fishes, oxen, and dogs, 
or only so appear to me, and perchance 
to themselves appear upright men; and 
whether I appear as a man to all eyes. The 
Brahmins and Pythagoras propounded the 
same question, and if any poet has wit¬ 
nessed the transformation, he doubtless 
found it in harmony with various expe¬ 
riences. We have all seen changes as con¬ 
siderable in wheat and caterpillars. He is 
50 the poet, and shall draw us with love and 
terror, who sees, through the flowing vest, 
the firm nature, and can declare it. 

I look in vain for the poet whom I de¬ 
scribe, We do not with sufficient plainness, 
or sufficient profoundness, address our- 
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selves to life, nor dare we chaunt our own 
times and social circumstance. If we filled 
the day with bravery, we should not shrink 
from celebrating it. Time and nature yield 
us many gifts, but not yet the timely man, 
the new religion, the reconciler, whom all 
things await. Dante’s praise is, that he 
dared to write his autobiography in colossal 
cipher, or into universality. We have yet 
had no genius in America, with tyrannous lo 
eye, which knew the value of our incom¬ 
parable materials, and saw, in the barba¬ 
rism and materialism of the times, another 
carnival of the same gods whose picture he 
so much admires in Homer; then in the 
middle age; then in Calvinism. Banks and 
tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, Method¬ 
ism and Unitarianism, are flat and dull to 
dull people, but rest on the same founda¬ 
tions of wonder as the town of Troy and 20 
the temple of Delphos, and are as swiftly 
passing away. Our logrolling, our stumps 
and their politics, our fisheries, our Negroes 
and Indians, our boats, and our repudia¬ 
tions, the wrath of rogues, and the pusil¬ 
lanimity of honest men, the northern trade, 
the southern planting, the western clearing, 
Oregon and Texas, are yet unsung. Yet 
America is a poem in our eyes; its ample 
geography dazzles the imagination, and it 30 
will not wait long for metres. If I have not 
found that excellent combination of gifts in 
my countrymen which I seek, neither could 
T aid myself to fix the idea of the poet 
by reading now and then in Chalmers’s col¬ 
lection of five centuries of English poets. 
These are wits, more than poets, though 
there have been poets among them. But 
when we adhere to the ideal of the poet, 
we have our difficulties even with Milton 40 
and Homer. Milton is too literary, and 
Homer too literal and historical. 

But I am not wise enough for a national 
criticism, and must use the old largeness a 
little longer, to discharge my errand from 
the muse to the poet concerning his art. 

Art is the path of the creator to his work. 

The paths, or methods, are ideal and eternal, 
though few men ever see them,—^not the 
artist himself for years, or for a lifetime, 50 
unless he come into the conditions. The 
painter, the sculptor, the composer, the 
epic rhapsodist, the orator, all partake one 
desire, namely, to express themselves sym¬ 
metrically and abundantly, not dwarfishly 


and fragmentarily. They found or put 
themselves in certain conditions, as, the 
painter and sculptor before some impres¬ 
sive human figures; the orator, into the as¬ 
sembly of the people; and the others, in 
such scenes as each has foimd exciting to 
his intellect; and each presently feels the 
new desire. He hears a voice, he sees a 
beckoning. Then he is apprised, with won¬ 
der, what herds of daemons hem him in. 
He can no more rest; he says, with the old 
painter, ‘By God, it is in me, and must go 
forth of me.’ He pursues a beauty, half 
seen, which flies before him. The poet 
pours out verses in every solitude. Most 
of the things he says are conventional, no 
doubt; but by and by he says something 
which is original and beautiful. That 
charms him. He would say nothing else but 
such things. In our way of talking, we say, 
‘That is yours, this is mine’; but the poet 
knows well that it is not his; that it is as 
strange and beautiful to him as to you; he 
would fain hear the like eloquence at length. 
Once having tasted this immortal ichor, he 
cannot have enough of it, and, as an admi¬ 
rable creative power exists in these intellec¬ 
tions, it is of the last importance that these 
things get spoken. What a little of all we 
know is said! What drops of all the sea of 
our science are baled up! and by what acci¬ 
dent it is that these are exposed, when so 
many secrets sleep in nature! Hence the 
necessity of speech and song; hence these 
throbs and heart-beatings in the orator, at 
the door of the assembly, to the end, 
namely, that thought may be ejaculated as 
Logos, or Word. 

Doubt not, O poet, but persist. Say, ‘It 
is in me, and shall out.’ Stand there, balked 
and dumb, stuttering and stammering, 
hissed and hooted, stand and strive, until, 
at last, rage draw out of thee that dream- 
power which every night shows thee is 
thine own; a power transcending all limit 
and privacy, and by virtue of which a man 
is the conductor of the whole river of elec¬ 
tricity. Nothing walks, or creeps, or grows, 
or exists, which must not in turn arise and 
walk before him as exponent of his mean¬ 
ing. Comes he to that power, his genius is 
no longer exhaustible. All the creatures, by 
pairs and by tribes^, pour into his mind a^' 
into a Noah’s ark, to come forth again to 
people a new world. This is like the stock 
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of air for our respiration, or for the com¬ 
bustion of our fireplace, not a measure 
of gallons, but the entire atmosphere if 
wanted. And therefore the rich poets, as 
Homer, Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Raphael, 
have obviously no limits to their works, 
except the limits of their lifetime, and re¬ 
semble a mirror carried through the street, 
ready to render an image of every created 
thing. lo 

O poet! a new nobility is conferred in 
groves and pastures, and not in castles, or 
by the sword-blade, any longer. The condi¬ 
tions are hard, but equal. Thou shalt leave 
the world, and know the muse only. Thou 
shalt not know any longer the time, cus¬ 
toms, graces, politics, or opinions of men, 
but shaft take all from the muse. For the 
time of towns is tolled from the world by 
funereal chimes, but in nature the universal 20 
hours are counted by succeeding tribes of 
animals and plants, and by growth of joy 
on joy. God wills also that thou abdicate a 
manifold and duplex life, and that thou be 
content that others speak for thee. Others 
shall be thy gentlemen, and shall represent 
all courtesy and worldly life for thee; others 
shall do the great and resounding actions 
also. Thou shalt lie close hid with nature, 
and canst not be afforded to the Capitol or 30 
the Exchange. The world is full of renun¬ 
ciations and apprenticeships, and this is 
thine; thou must pass for a fool and a churl 
for a long season. This is the screen and 
sheath in which Pan has protected his well- 
beloved flower, and thou shalt be known 
only to thine own, and they shall console 
thee with tenderest love. And thou shalt 
not be able to rehearse the names of thy 
friends in thy verse, for an old shame be- 40 
fore the holy ideal. And this is the reward: 
that the ideal shall be real to thee, and the 
impressions of the actual world shall fall 
like summer rain, copious, but not trouble¬ 
some, to thy invulnerable essence. Thou 
shalt have the whole land for thy park and 
manor, the sea for thy bath and navigation, 
without tax and without envy; the woods 
and the rivers thou shalt own; and thou 
shalt possess that wherein others are only 50 
tenants and boarders. Thou true land-lord! 
sea-lord! air-lord! Wherever snow falls, 
or water flows, or birds fly, wherever day 
and night meet in twilight, wherever the 
blue heaven is hung by clouds, or sown 


with stars, wherever are forms with trans¬ 
parent boundaries, wherever are outlets 
into celestial space, wherever is danger, 
and awe, and love, there is Beauty, plenteous 
as rain, shed for thee, and though thou 
shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt 
not be able to find a condition inopportune 
or ignoble. 

1844 


NAPOLEON; 

OR, THE MAN OF THE WORLD 

Among the eminent persons of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Bonaparte is far the best 
known and the most powerful; and owes 
his predominance to the fidelity with 
which he expresses the tone of thought and 
belief, the aims of the masses of active and 
cultivated men. It is Swedenborg’s theory 
that every organ is made up of homoge¬ 
neous particles; or as it is sometimes ex¬ 
pressed, every whole is made of similars; 
that is, the lungs are composed of infinitely 
small lungs; the liver, of infinitely small 
livers; the kidney, of little kidneys, &c. 
Following this analogy, if any man is found 
to carry with him the power and affections 
of vast numbers, if Napoleon is France, if 
Napoleon is Europe, it is because the peo¬ 
ple whom he sways arc little Napoleons. 

In our society there is a standing antago¬ 
nism between the conservative and the 
democratic classes; between those who 
have made their fortunes, and the young 
and the poor who have fortunes to make; 
between the interests of dead labor,—that 
is, the labor of hands long ago still in the 
grave, which labor is now entombed in 
money stocks, or in land and buildings 
owned by idle capitalists,—and the inter¬ 
ests of living labor, which seeks to possess 
itself of land and buildings, and money 
stocks. The first class is timid, selfish, il¬ 
liberal, hating innovation, and continually 
losing numbers by death. The second class 
is selfish also, encroaching, bold, self-rely¬ 
ing, always outnumbering the other and 
recruiting its numbers every hour by births. 
It desires to keep open every avenue to the 
competition of all, and to multiply avenues; 
the class of business men in America, in 
England, in France, and throughout Eu¬ 
rope; the class of industry and skill. Na¬ 
poleon is its representative. The instinct of 
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active, brave, able men, throughout the 
middle class every where, has pointed out 
Napoleon as the incarnate Democrat. He 
had their virtues and their vices; above all, 
he had their spirit or aim. That tendency 
is material, pointing at a sensual success 
and employing the richest and most var¬ 
ious means to that end; conversant with 
mechanical powers, highly intellectual, 
widely and accurately learned and skilful, 
but subordinating all intellectual and spir¬ 
itual forces into means to a material suc¬ 
cess. To be the rich man, is the end. ‘God 
has granted,’ says the Koran, ‘to every peo¬ 
ple a prophet in its own tongue.’ Paris and 
London, and New York, the spirit of com¬ 
merce, of money and material power, were 
also to have their prophet; and Bonaparte 
was qualified and sent. 

Every one of the million readers of anec¬ 
dotes or memoirs or lives of Napoleon, de¬ 
lights in the page, because he studies in it 
his own history. Napoleon is thoroughly 
modern, and, at the highest point of his 
fortunes, has the very spirit of the news¬ 
papers. He is no saint,—to use liis own 
word, ‘no capuchin,’ and he is no hero, in 
the high sense. The man in the street finds 
in him the qualities and powers of other 
men in the street. He finds him, like him¬ 
self, by birth a citizen, who, by very intel¬ 
ligible merits, arrived at such a command¬ 
ing position that he could indulge all those 
tastes which the common man possesses 
but is obliged to conceal and deny: good 
society, good books, fast travelling, dress, 
dinners, servants without number, per¬ 
sonal weight, the execution of his ideas, 
the standing in the attitude of a benefactor 
to all persons about him, the refined enjoy¬ 
ments of pictures, statues, music, palaces 
and conventional honors,—precisely what 
is agreeable to the heart of every man in the 
nineteenth century,—this powerful man 
possessed. 

It is true that a man of Napoleon’s truth 
of adaptation to the mind of the masses 
around him, becomes not merely repre¬ 
sentative but actually a monopolizer and 
usurper of other minds. Thus Mirabeau 
plagiarized every good thought, every good 
word that was spoken in France. Dumont 
relates that he sat in the gallery of the Con¬ 
vention and heard Mirabeau make a speech. 
It struck Dumont that he could fit it with a 
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peroration, which he wrote in pencil im¬ 
mediately, and showed it to Lord Elgin, 
who sat by him. Lord Elgin approved it, 
and Dumont, in the evening, showed it to 
Mirabeau. Mirabeau read it, pronounced it 
admirable, and declared he would incor¬ 
porate it into his harangue to-morrow, to 
the Assembly. ‘It is impossible,’ said Du¬ 
mont, ‘as, unfortunately, I have shown it to 
10 Lord Elgin.’ ‘If you have shown it to Lord 
Elgin and to fifty persons beside, I shall 
still speak it to-morrow’: and he did speak 
it, with much effect, at the next day’s ses¬ 
sion. For Mirabeau, with his overpowering 
personality, felt that these things which his 
presence inspired were as much his own 
as if he had said them, and that his adoption 
of them gave them their weight. Much 
more absolute and centralizing was the suc- 
20 cessor to Mirabeau’s popularity, and to 
much more than his predominance in 
France. Indeed, a man of Napoleon’s 
stamp almost ceases to have a private 
speech and opinion. He is so largely re¬ 
ceptive, and is so placed, that he comes to 
be a bureau for all the intelligence, wit and 
power of the age and country. He gains the 
battle; he makes the code; he makes the 
system of weights and measures; he levels 
30 the Alps; he builds the road. All distin¬ 
guished engineers, savans, statists, report 
to him: so likewise do all good heads in 
every kind: he adopts the best measures, 
sets his stamp on them, and not these alone, 
but on every happy and memorable ex¬ 
pression. Every sentence spoken by Na¬ 
poleon and every line of his writing, de¬ 
serves reading, as it is the sense of France. 

Bonaparte was the idol of common men 
40 because he had in transcendent degree the 
qualities and powers of common men. 
There is a certain satisfaction in coming 
down to the lowest ground of politics, for 
we get rid of cant and hypocrisy. Bonaparte 
wrought, in common with that great class 
he represented, for power and wealth,— 
but Bonaparte, specially, without any 
scruple as to the means. All the sentiments 
which embarrass men’s pursuit of these 
50 objects, he set aside. The sentiments were 
for women and children. Fontanes, in 1804, 
expressed Napoleon’s own sense, when in 
behalf of the Senate he addressed him,— 
‘Sire, the desire of perfection is the worst 
disease that ever atfiicted the human mind/' 
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The advocates of liberty and of progress 
are ‘ideologists’;—a word of contempt often 
in his mouth;—‘Necker is an ideologist’: 
‘Lafayette is an ideologist.’ 

An Italian proverb, too well known, de¬ 
clares that ‘if you would succeed, you must 
not be too good.’ It is an advantage, within 
certain limits, to have renoxmced the do¬ 
minion of the sentiments of piety, gratitude 
and generosity; since, what was an impas¬ 
sable bar to us, and still is to others, 
becomes a convenient weapon for our pur¬ 
poses; just as the river which was a formi¬ 
dable barrier, winter transforms into the 
smoothest of roads. 

Napoleon renounced, once for all, senti¬ 
ments and affections, and would help him¬ 
self with his hands and his head. With him 
is no miracle and no magic. He is a worker 
in brass, in iron, in wood, in earth, in roads, 
in buildings, in money and in troops, and 
a very consistent and wise master-work- 
man. He is never weak and literary, but 
acts with the solidity and the precision of 
natural agents. He has not lost his native 
sense and sympathy with things. Men give 
way before such a man, as before natural 
events. To be sure there are men enough 
who are immersed in things, as farmers, 
smiths, sailors and mechanics generally; 
and we know how real and solid such men 
appear in the presence of scholars and 
grammarians: but these men ordinarily 
lack the power of arrangement, and are like 
hands without a head. But Bonaparte 
superadded to this mineral and animal 
fbrce, insight and generalization, so that 
men saw in him combined the natural and 
the intellectual power, as if the sea and land 
had taken flesh and begun to cipher. There¬ 
fore the land and sea seem to presuppose 
him. He came unto his own and they re¬ 
ceived him. This ciphering operative knows 
what he is working with and what is the 
product. He knew the properties of gold 
and iron, of wheels and ships, of troops and 
diplomatists, and required that each should 
do after its kind. 

The art of war was the game in which he 
exerted his arithmetic. It consisted, accord¬ 
ing to him, in having always more forces 
than the enemy, on the point where the 
enemy is attacked, or where he attacks: and 
his whole talent is strained by endless ma¬ 
noeuvre and evolution, to march always on 


the enemy at an angle, and destroy his forces 
in detail. It is obvious that a very small 
force, skilfully and rapidly manccuvring so 
as always to bring two men against one at 
the point of engagement, will be an over¬ 
match for a much larger body of men. 

The times, his constitution and his early 
circumstances combined to develop this 
pattern democrat. He had the virtues of his 
10 class and the conditions for their activity. 
That common-sense which no sooner re¬ 
spects any end than it finds the means to 
effect it; the delight in the use of means; in 
the choice, simplification and combining of 
means; the directness and thoroughness of 
his work; the prudence with which all was 
seen and the energy with which all was 
done, make him the natural organ and head 
of what I may almost call, from its extent, 
20 the modem party. 

Nature must have far the greatest share 
in every success, and so in his. Such a man 
was wanted, and such a man was born; a 
man of stone and iron, capable of sitting on 
horseback sixteen or seventeen hours, of 
going many days together without rest or 
food except by snatches, and with the speed 
and spring of a tiger in action; a man not 
embarrassed by any scruples; compact, in- 
30 stant, selfish, prudent, and of a perception 
which did not suffer itself to be baulked or 
misled by any pretences of others, or any 
superstition or any heat or haste of his own. 
‘My hand of iron’ he said, ‘was not at the 
extremity of my arm, it was immediately 
connected with my head.’ He respected the 
power of nature and fortune, and ascribed 
to it his superiority, instead of valuing him¬ 
self, hke inferior men, on his opinionative- 
40 ness, and waging war with nature. His fa¬ 
vorite rhetoric lay in allusion to his star; and 
he pleased himself, as well as the people, 
when he styled himself the ‘Child of Des¬ 
tiny.’ ‘They charge me,’ he said, ‘with the 
commission of great crimes: men of my 
stamp do not commit crimes. Nothing has 
been more simple than my elevation, ’tis 
in vain to ascribe it to intrigue or crime: it 
was owing to the peculiarity of the times 
50 and to my reputation of having fought well 
against the enemies of my country. I have 
always marched with the opinion of great 
masses and with events. Of what use then 
would crimes be to me?’ Again he said, 
speaking of his son, ‘My son can not re- 
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place me; I could not replace myself. I am 
the creature of circumstances.’ 

He had a directness of action never be¬ 
fore combined with so much comprehen¬ 
sion. He is a realist, terrific to all talkers 
and confused trutli-obscuring persons. He 
sees where the matter hinges, throws him¬ 
self on the precise point of resistance, and 
slights all other considerations. He is strong 
in the right manner, namely, by insight. 
He never blundered into victory, but won 
his battles in his head before he won them 
on the field. His principal means are in 
himself. He asks counsel of no other. In 
1796 he writes to the Directory: ‘I have 
conducted the campaign without consult¬ 
ing any one. I should have done no good if 
I had been under the necessity of conform¬ 
ing to the notions of another person. I have 
gained some advantages over superior 
forces and when totally destitute of every 
thing, because, in the persuasion that your 
confidence was reposed in me, my actions 
were as prompt as my thoughts.’ 

History is full, down to this day, of the 
imbecility of kings and governors. They are 
a class of persons much to be pitied, for 
they know not what they should do. The 
weavers strike for bread, and the king and 
his ministers, knowing not what to do, 
meet them with bayonets. But Napoleon 
understood his business. Here was a man 
who in each moment and emergency knew 
what to do next. It is an immense comfort 
and refreshment to the spirits, not only of 
kings, but of citizens. Few men have any 
next; they live from hand to mouth, with¬ 
out plan, and are ever at the end of their 
line, and after each action wait for an im¬ 
pulse from abroad. Napoleon had been the 
first man of the world, if his ends had been 
purely public. As he is, he inspires con¬ 
fidence and vigor by the extraordinary 
unity of his action. He is firm, sure, self- 
denying, self-postponing, sacrificing every 
thing,—^money, trdops, generals, and his 
own safety also, to his aim; not misled, like 
common adventurers, by the splendor of 
his own means. ‘Incidents ought not to gov¬ 
ern policy,’ he said, ‘but policy, incidents.’ 
‘To be hurried away by every event is to 
have no political system at all.’ His vic¬ 
tories were only so many doors, and he 
never for a moment lost sight of his way 
onward, in the dazzle and uproar of the 


present circumstance. He knew wnat to do, 
and he flew to his mark. He would shorten 
a straight line to come at his object. Hor¬ 
rible anecdotes may no doubt be collected 
from his history, of the price at which he 
bought liis successes; but he must not 
therefore be set down as cruel; but only as 
one who knew no impediment to his will; 
not bloodthirsty, not cruel,—but woe to 
10 what thing or person stood in his way! 
Not bloodthirsty, but not sparing of blood, 
—and pitiless. He saw only the object: the 
obstacle must give way. ‘Sire, General 
Clarke can not combine with General Junot, 
for the dreadful fire of the Austrian 
battery.’—‘Let him carry tlie battery.’— 
‘Sire, every regiment that approaches the 
heavy artillery is sacrificed: Sire, what or¬ 
ders?’—‘Forward, forward!’ Seruzier, a 
20 colonel of artillery, gives, in his Military 
Memoirsy the following sketch of a scene 
after the battle of Austerlitz.—‘At the mo¬ 
ment in which the Russian army was mak¬ 
ing its retreat, painfully, but in good order, 
on the ice of the lake, the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon came riding at full speed toward the 
artillery. “You are losing time,” he cried; 
“fire upon those masses; they must be en¬ 
gulfed: fire upon the ice!” The order re- 
30 mained unexecuted for ten minutes. In vain 
several officers and myself were placed on 
the slope of a hill to produce the effect: 
their balls and mine rolled upon the ice 
without breaking it up. Seeing that, I tried 
a simple method of elevating light howitz¬ 
ers. The almost perpendicular fall of the 
heavy projectiles produced the desired 
effect. My method was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the adjoining batteries, and in less 
40 than no time we buried’ some ‘thousands 
of Russians and Austrians under the waters 
of the lake.’ 

In the plenitude of his resources, every 
obstacle seemed to vanish. ‘There shall be 
no Alps,’ he said; and he built his perfect 
roads, climbing by graded galleries their 
steepest precipices, until Italy was as open 
to Paris as any town in France. He laid 
his bones to, and wrought for his crown. 
50 Having decided what was to be done, he 
did that with might and main. He put out 
all his strength. He risked every thing, and 
spared nothing, neither ammunition, nor 
money, nor troops, nor generals, nor him¬ 
self. 
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We like to see every thing do its office 
after its kind., whether it be a milch-cow 
or a rattle-snake; and if fighting be the best 
mode of adjusting national differences, (as 
large majorities of men seem to agree,) cer¬ 
tainly Bonaparte was right in making it 
thorough. The grand principle of war, he 
said, was that an army ought always to be 
ready, by day and by night and at all hours, 
to make all the resistance it is capable of 
making. He never economized his ammum'- 
tion, but, on a hostile position, rained a tor¬ 
rent of iron,—shells, balls, grapeshot,—to 
annihilate all defence. On any point of 
resistance he concentrated squadron on 
squadron in overwhelming numbers until 
it was swept out of existence. To a regiment 
of horse-chasseurs at Lobenstein, two days 
before the battle of Jena, Napoleon said, 
‘My lads, you must not fear death; when 
soldiers brave death, they drive him into 
the enemy’s ranks.’ In the fury of assault, 
he no more spared himself. He went to the 
edge of his possibility. It is plain that in 
Italy he did what he could, and all that he 
could. He came, several times, within an 
inch of ruin; and his own person was all 
but lost. He was flung into the marsh at 
Areola. The Austrians were between him 
and his troops, in the meleey and he was 
brought off with desperate efforts. At 
Lonato, and at other places, he was on the 
point of being taken prisoner. He fought 
sixty battles. He had never enough. Each 
victory was a new weapon. ‘My power 
would fall, were I not to support it by new 
achievements. Conquest has made me what 
I am, and conquest must maintain me.’ He 
felt, with every wise man, that as much life 
is needed for conservation as for creation. 
We are always in peril, always in a bad 
plight, just on the edge of destruction and 
only to be saved by invention and courage. 

This vigor was guarded and tempered by 
the coldest prudence and punctuality. A 
thunderbolt in the attack, he was found in¬ 
vulnerable in his intrenchments. His veiy 
attack was never the inspiration of courage, 
but the result of calculation. His idea of 
the best defence consists in being still the 
attacking party. ‘My ambition,’ he says, 
‘was great, but was of a cold nature.’ In one 
of his conversations with Las Casas, he re¬ 
marked, ^As to moral courage, I have rarely 
met with the two-o’clock-in-the-morning 


kind: I mean unprepared courage; that 
which is necessary on an unexpected occa¬ 
sion, and which, in spite of the most un¬ 
foreseen events, leaves full freedom of judg¬ 
ment and decision’: and he did not hesitate 
to declare tliat he was himself eminently 
endowed with this two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage, and that he had met with 
few persons equal to himself in this respect. 
10 Every thing depended on the nicety of 
his combinations, and the stars were not 
more punctual than his arithmetic. His 
personal attention descended to the small¬ 
est particulars. ‘At Montebello, I ordered 
Kellermann to attack with eight hundred 
horse, and with these he separated the six 
thousand Hungarian grenadiers, before the 
very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. This 
alry was half a league off and reouirea « 
20 quarter of an hour to arrive on the field of 
action, and I have observed that it is always 
these quarters of an hour that decide the 
fate of a battle,’ ‘Before he fought a battle, 
Bonaparte thought little about what he 
should do in case of success, but a great 
deal about what he should do in case of a 
reverse of fortune.’ The same prudence 
and good sense mark all his behavior. His 
instructions to his secretary at the Tuileries 
30 are worth remembering. ‘During the night, 
enter my chamber as seldom as possible. 
Do not awake me when you have any good 
news to communicate; with that there is no 
hurry. But when you bring bad news, rouse 
me instantly, for then there is not a mo¬ 
ment to be lost.’ It was a whimsical econ¬ 
omy of the same kind which dictated his 
practice, when general in Italy, in regard 
to his burdensome correspondence. He di- 
40 rected Bourrienne to leave all letters un¬ 
opened for three weeks, and then observed 
with satisfaction how large a part of the 
correspondence had thus disposed of itself 
and no longer required an answer. His 
achievement of business was immense, and 
enlarges the known powers of man. There 
have been many working kings, from 
Ulysses to William of Orange, but none 
who accomplished a tithe of this man’s 
50 performance. 

To these gifts of nature, Napoleon added 
the advantage of having been born to a pri¬ 
vate and humble fortune. In his later days 
he had the weakness of wishing to add to 
his crowns and badges the prescription of 
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aristocracy; but he knew his debt to his 
austere education^, and made no secret of 
his contempt for the born kings^ and for 
‘the hereditary asses/ as he coarsely styled 
the Bourbons. He said that ‘in their exile 
they had learned nothing, and forgot noth¬ 
ing.’ Bonaparte had passed through all the 
degrees of military service, but also was 
citizen before he was emperor, and so has 
the key to citizenship. His remarks and 
estimates discover the information and 
justness of measurement of the middle 
class. Those who had to deal with liim 
found that he was not to be imposed upon, 
but could cipher as well as another man. 
This appears in all parts of his Memoirs^ 
dictated at St. Helena. When the expenses 
of the empress, of his household, of his pal¬ 
aces, had accumulated great debts, Napo¬ 
leon examined the bills of the creditors him¬ 
self, detected overcharges and errors, and 
reduced the claims by considerable sums. 

His grand weapon, namely the millions 
whom he directed, he owed to the repre¬ 
sentative character which clothed him. He 
interests us as he stands for France and for 
Europe; and he exists as captain and king 
only as far as the Revolution, or the inter¬ 
est of the industrious masses, found an or¬ 
gan and a leader in him. In the social in¬ 
terests, he knew the meaning and value of 
labor, and threw himself naturally on that 
side. I like an incident mentioned by one 
of his biographers at St. Helena. ‘When 
walking with Mrs. Balcombe, some ser¬ 
vants, carrying heavy boxes, passed by on 
the road, and Mrs. Balcombe desired them, 
in rather an angry tone, to keep back. Na¬ 
poleon interfered, saying, “Respect the 
burden. Madam.” ’ In the time of the em¬ 
pire he directed attention to the improve¬ 
ment and embellishment of the markets of 
the capital. ‘The market-place,’ he said, ‘is 
the Louvre of the common people.’ The 
principal works that have survived him are 
his magnificent roads. He filled the troops 
with his spirit, and a sort of freedom and 
companionship grew up between him and 
them, which the forms of his court never 
permitted between the officers and himself. 
They performed, under his eye, that which 
no others could do. The best document of 
his relation to his troops is the order of the 
day on the morning of the battle of Austet' 
litz, in which Napoleon promises the troops 


that he will keep his person out of reach of 
fire. This declaration, which is the reverse 
of that ordinarily made by generals and 
sovereigns on the eve of a battle, suffi¬ 
ciently explains tlie devotion of the army 
to their leader. 

But though there is in particulars this 
identity between Napoleon and the mass 
of the people, his real strength lay in their 
10 conviction that he was their representative 
in his genius and aims, not only when he 
courted, but when he controlled, and even 
when he decimated them by his conscrip¬ 
tions. He knew, as well as any Jacobin in 
France, how to philosophize on liberty and 
equality; and when allusion was made to 
the precious blood of centuries, which was 
spilled by the killing of the Due d’Enghien, 
he suggested, ‘Neither is my blood ditch- 
20 water.’ The people felt that no longer the 
throne was occupied and the land sucked of 
its nourishment, by a small class of legiti¬ 
mates, secluded from all community with 
the children of the soil, and holding the 
ideas and superstitions of a long-forgotten 
state of society. Instead of that vampyre, a 
man of themselves held, in the Tuileries, 
knowledge and ideas like their own, open¬ 
ing of course to them and their children all 
30 places of power and trust. The day of 
sleepy, selfish policy, ever narrowing the 
means and opportunities of young men, 
was ended, and a day of expansion and 
demand was come. A market for all the 
powers and productions of man was 
opened; brilliant prizes glittered in th§ eyes 
of youth and talent. The old, iron-bound, 
feudal France was changed into a young 
Ohio or New York; and those who smarted 
40 under the immediate rigors of the new 
monarch, pardoned them as the necessary 
severities of the military system which had 
driven out the oppressor. And even when 
the majority of the people had begun to 
ask whether they had really gained any 
thing under the exhausting levies of men 
and money of the new master, the whole 
talent of the country, in every rank and 
kindred, took his part and defended him 
50 as its natural patron. In 1814, when advised 
to rely on the higher classes, Napoleon said 
to those around him, ‘Gentlemen, in the 
situation in which I stand, my only nobility 
is the rabble of the Faubourgs.’ 

Napoleon met this natural expectation. 
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The necessity of his position required a 
hospitality to every sort of talent, and its 
appointment to trusts; and his feeling went 
along with this policy. Like every superior 
person, he undoubtedly felt a desire for 
men and compeers, and a wish to measure 
his power with other masters, and an im¬ 
patience of fools and underlings. In Italy, 
he sought for men and found none. ‘Good 
God!’ he said, ‘how rare men are! There 
are eighteen millions in Italy, and I have 
with difficulty found two,—Dandolo and 
Melzi.’ In later years, with larger expe¬ 
rience, his respect for mankind was not in¬ 
creased. In a moment of bitterness, he said 
to one of his oldest friends, ‘Men deserve 
the contempt with wliich they inspire me. 
I have only to put some gold-lace on the 
coat of my virtuous republicans, and they 
immediately become just what I wish 
them.’ This impatience at levity was, how¬ 
ever, an oblique tribute of respect to those 
able persons who commanded his regard 
not only when he found them friends and 
coadjutors but also when they resisted his 
will. He could not confound Fox and Pitt, 
Carnot, Lafayette and Bernadotte, with the 
danglers of his court; and in spite of the 
detraction which his systematic egotism 
dictated toward the great captains who 
conquered with and for him, ample ac¬ 
knowledgments are made by him to 
Lannes, Duroc, Kleber, Dessaix, Massena, 
Murat, Ney, and Augcreau. If he felt him¬ 
self their patron and the founder of their 
fortunes, as when he said, ‘I made my gen¬ 
erals out of mud,’—he could not hide his 
satisfaction in receiving from them a sec¬ 
onding and support commensurate with 
the grandeur of liis enterprise. In the Rus¬ 
sian campaign he was so much impressed 
by the courage and resources of Marshal 
Ney, that he said, ‘I have two hundred 
millions in my coffers, and I would give 
them aU for Ney.’ The characters which 
he has drawn of several of his marshals 
are discriminating, and though they did 
not content the insatiable vanity of French 
officers, are no doubt substantially just. 
And in fact every species of merit was 
sought and advanced under his govern¬ 
ment. ‘I know’ he said, ‘the depth and 
draught of water of every one of my gen¬ 
erals.’ Natural power was sure to be well 
received at his court. Seventeen men in his 


time were raised from common soldiers to 
the rank of king, marshal, duke, or general; 
and the crosses of his Legion of Honor 
were given to personal valor, and not to 
family connexion. ‘When soldiers have 
been baptized in the fire of a battle-field, 
they have all one rank in my eyes.’ 

When a natural king becomes a titular 
king, every body is pleased and satisfied. 
10 The Revolution entitled the strong popu¬ 
lace of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and every 
horse-boy and powder-monkey in the army, 
to look on Napoleon as flesh of his flesh 
and the creature of his party: but there 
is something in the success of grand talent 
which enlists an universal sympathy. For 
in the prevalence of sense and spirit over 
stupidity and malversation, all reasonable 
men have an interest; and as intellectual 
20 beings, we feel the air purified by the elec¬ 
tric shock, when material force is over¬ 
thrown by intellectual energies. As, soon 
as we are removed out of the reach of local 
and accidental partialities, man feels that 
Napoleon fights for him; these are honest 
victories; this strong steam-engine does 
our work. Whatever appeals to the imag¬ 
ination, by transcending the ordinary 
limits of human ability, wonderfully en- 
30 courages and liberates us. This capacious 
head, revolving and disposing sovereignly 
trains of affairs, and animating such multi¬ 
tudes of agents; this eye, which looked 
through Europe; this prompt invention; 
this inexhaustible resource:—^what events! 
what romantic pictures! what strange sit¬ 
uations!—when spying the Alps, by a sun¬ 
set in the Sicilian sea; drawing up his 
army for battle in sight of the Pyramids, 
40 and saying to his troops, ‘From the tops 
of those pyramids, forty centuries look 
down on you’; fording the Red Sea; wading 
in the gulf of the Isthmus of Suez. On the 
shore of Ptolemais, gigantic projects agi¬ 
tated him. ‘Had Acre fallen, I should have 
changed the face of the world.’ His army, 
on the night of the battle of Austerlitz, 
which was the anniversary of his inaugura¬ 
tion as Emperor, presented him with a 
50 bouquet of forty standards taken in the 
fight. Perhaps it is a little puerile, the pleas¬ 
ure he took in making these contrasts glar¬ 
ing; as when he pleased himself with mak¬ 
ing kings wait in his antechambers, at 
Tilsit, at Paris and at Erfurt. 
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We cannoti in the universal imbecility, 
indecision, and indolence of men, suffi¬ 
ciently congratulate ourselves on this strong 
and ready actor, who took occasion by the 
beard, and showed us how much may be 
accomplished by the mere force of such 
virtues as all men possess in less degrees; 
namely, by punctuality, by personal atten¬ 
tion, by courage, and thoroughness. ‘The 
Austrians,* he said, ‘do not know the value 
of time.* I should cite him, in his earlier 
years, as a model of prudence. His power 
does not consist in any wild or extravagant 
force; in any enthusiasm like Mahomet*s, 
or singular power of persuasion; but in the 
exercise of common-sense on each emer¬ 
gency, instead of abiding by rules and cus¬ 
toms. The lesson he teaches is that which 
vigor always teaches;—that there is always 
room for it. To what heaps of cowardly 
doubts is not that man*s life an answer. 
When he appeared it was the belief of all 
military men that there could be nothing 
new in war; as it is the belief of men to-day 
that nothing new can be undertaken in 
politics, or in church, or in letters, or in 
trade, or in farming, or in our social man¬ 
ners and customs; and as it is at all times 
the belief of society that the world is used 
up. But Bonaparte knew better than so¬ 
ciety; and moreover knew that he knew 
better. I think all men know better than 
they do; know that the institutions we so 
volubly commend are go-carts and baubles; 
but they dare not trust their presentiments. 
Bonaparte relied on his own sense, and did 
not care a bean for other people’s. The 
world treated his novelties just as it treats 
everybody’s novelties,—made infinite ob¬ 
jection; mustered all the impediments; but 
he snapped his finger at their objections. 
‘What creates great difficulty,* he remarks, 
‘in the profession of the land-commander, 
is the necessity of feeding so many men and 
animals. If he allows himself to be guided 
by the commissaries, he will never stir, and 
all his expeditions will fail.’ An example of 
his common-sense is what he says of the 
passage of the Alps in winter, which all 
writers, one repeating after the other, had 
described as impracticable. ‘The winter,’ 
says Napoleon, ‘is not the most unfavor¬ 
able season for the passage of lofty moun¬ 
tains. The snow is then firm, the weather 
settled, and there is nothing to fear from 


avalanches, the real and only danger to be 
apprehended in the Alps. On those high 
mountains, there are often very fine days in 
December, of a dry cold, with extreme 
calmness in the air.* Read his account, too, 
of the way in which battles are gained. ‘In 
all battles, a moment occurs when the 
bravest troops, after having made the 
greatest efforts, feel inclined to run. That 
10 terror proceeds from a want of confidence 
in their own courage, and it only requires a 
slight opportunity, a pretence, to restore 
confidence to them. The art is, to give rise 
to the opportunity and to invent the pre¬ 
tence. At Areola I won the battle with 
twenty-five horsemen. I seized that mo¬ 
ment of lassitude, gave every man a trum¬ 
pet, and gained the day with this handful. 
You see that two armies are two bodies 
20 which meet and endeavor to frighten each 
other; a moment of panic occurs, and that 
moment must be turned to advantage. 
When a man has been present in many 
actions, he distinguishes that moment 
without difficulty: it is as easy as casting 
up an addition.’ 

This deputy of the nineteenth century 
added to his gifts a capacity for speculation 
on general topics. He delighted in running 
30 through the range of practical, of literary, 
and of abstract questions. His opinion is 
always original, and to the purpose. On the 
voyage to Egypt, he liked, after dinner, to 
fix on three or four persons to support a 
proposition, and as many to oppose it. He 
gave a subject, and the discussions turned 
on questions of religion, the different kinds 
of government and the art of war. One day 
he asked whether the planets were inhab- 
40 ited? On another, what was the age of the 
world? Then he proposed to consider the 
probability of the destruction of the globe, 
either by water or by fire: at another time, 
the truth or fallacy of presentiments, and 
the interpretation of dreams. He was very 
fond of talking of religion. In 1806 he 
conversed with Fournier, bishop of Mont¬ 
pellier, on matters of theology. There were 
two points on which they could not agree, 
50 viz. that of hell, and that of salvation out of 
the pale of the church. The Emperor told 
Josephine that he disputed Hke a devil on 
tliese two points, on which the bishop was 
inexorable. To the philosophers he readily 
yielded aU that was proved against religion 
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as the work of men and time, but he would 
not hear of materialism. One fine night, 
on deck, amid a clatter of materialism, 
Bonaparte pointed to the stars, and said, 
‘You may talk as long as you please, gentle¬ 
men, but who made all that?’ He delighted 
in the conversation of men of science, par¬ 
ticularly of Monge and Bcrthollet; but the 
men of letters he slighted; they were ‘man¬ 
ufacturers of phrases.’ Of medicine too he 10 
was fond of talking, and with those of its 
practitioners whom he most esteemed,— 
with Corvisart at Paris, and with Anto- 
nomarchi at St. Helena. ‘Believe me,’ he said 
to the last, ‘we had better leave off all these 
remedies: life is a fortress which neither 
you nor I know anything about. Why throw 
obstacles in the way of its defence? Its own 
means are superior to all the apparatus of 
your laboratories. Corvi sart candid ly agreed 20 
with me that all your filthy mixtures are 
good for nothing. Medicine is a collection 
of uncertain prescriptions, the results of 
which, taken collectively, are more fatal 
than useful to mankind. Water, air and 
cleanliness arc the chief articles in my 
pharmacopoeia.’ 

His memoirs, dictated to Count Mon- 
tholon and General Gourgaud at St. 
Helena, have great value, after all the de- 30 
duction that it seems is to be made from 
them on account of his known disingenu¬ 
ousness. He has the good-nature of strength 
and conscious superiority. I admire his 
simple, clear narrative of his battles;— 
good as Caesar’s; his good-natured and 
sufficiently respectful account of Marshal 
Wurmser and his other antagonists; and 
his own equality as a writer to his varying 
subject. The most agreeable portion is the 40 
Campaign in Egypt. 

He had hours of thought and wisdom. 

In intervals of leisure, either in the camp 
or the palace, Napoleon appears as a man 
of genius directing on abstract questions 
the native appetite for truth and the im¬ 
patience of words he was wont to show in 
war. He could enjoy every play of inven¬ 
tion, a romance, a hon mot^ as well as a 
stratagem in a campaign. He delighted to 50 
fascinate Josephine and her ladies, in a 
dim-lighted apartment, by the terrors of a 
fiction to which his voice and dramatic 
power lent every addition. 

T call Napoleon the agent or attorney of 


the middle class of modern society; of the 
throng who fill the markets, shops, count¬ 
ing-houses, manufactories, ships, of the 
modern world, aiming to be rich. He was 
the agitator, the destroyer of prescription, 
the internal improver, the liberal, the rad¬ 
ical, the inventor of means, the opener of 
doors and markets, the subverter of monop¬ 
oly and abuse. Of course the rich and aris¬ 
tocratic did not like him. England, the 
centre of capital, and Rome and Austria, 
centres of tradition and genealogy, opposed 
him. The consternation of the dull and 
conservative classes, the terror of the fool¬ 
ish old men and old women of the Roman 
conclave, who in their despair took hold of 
any thing, and would cling to red-hot iron, 
—the vain attempts of statists to amuse and 
deceive liim, of the emperor of Austria to 
bribe him; and the instinct of the young, 
ardent, and active men every where, which 
pointed him out as the giant of the middle 
class, make his history bright and com¬ 
manding. FIc had the virtues of the masses 
of his constituents: he had also their vices. 
I am sorry that the brilliant picture has its 
reverse. But that is the fatal quality which 
we discover in our pursuit of wealth, that 
it is treacherous, and is bought by the 
breaking or weakening of the sentiments; 
and it is inevitable that we should find the 
same fact in the history of this champion, 
who proposed to himself simply a brilliant 
career, without any stipulation or scruple 
concerning the means. 

Bonaparte was singularly destitute of 
generous sentiments. The highest-placed 
individual in the most cultivated age and 
population of the world,—he has not the 
merit of common truth and honesty. He is 
unjust to his generals; egotistic and monop¬ 
olizing; meanly stealing the credit of their 
great actions from Kellermann, from 
Bernadotte; intriguing to involve his faith¬ 
ful Junot in hopeless bankruptcy, in order 
to drive him to a distance from Paris, be¬ 
cause the familiarity of his mamiers offends 
the new pride of his throne. He is a bound¬ 
less liar. The official paper, his Moniteiir^ 
and all his bulletins, are proverbs for saying 
what he wished to be believed; and worse, 
—he sat, in his premature old age, in his 
lonely island, coldly falsifying facts and 
dates and characters, and giving to history 
a theatrical eclau Like all Frenchmen he 
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has a passion for stage elfect. Every action 
that breathes of generosity is poisoned by 
this calculation. His star^, his love of glory, 
his doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
are all French. ‘I must dazzle and astonish. 
If I were to give the liberty of the press, 
my power could not last three days.’ To 
make a great noise is his favorite design. 
‘A great reputation is a great noise: the 
more there is made, the farther off it is 
heard. Laws, institutions, monuments, na¬ 
tions, all fall.; but the noise continues, and 
resounds in after ages.’ His doctrine of im¬ 
mortality is simply fame. His theory of in¬ 
fluence is not flattering. ‘There are two 
levers for moving men,—interest and fear. 
Love is a silly infatuation, depend upon it. 
Friendship is but a name. I love nobody. 
I do not even love my brothers: perhaps 
Joseph a little, from habit, and because he 
is my elder; and Duroc, I love him too; 
but why?—because his character pleases 
me: he is stern and resolute, and I believe 
the fellow never shed a tear. For my part 
I know very well that I have no true friends. 
As long as I continue to be what I am, I 
may have as many pretended friends as I 
please. Leave sensibility to women; but 
men should be firm in heart and purpose, 
or they should have nothing to do with 
war and government.’ He was thoroughly 
unscrupulous. He would steal, slander, 
assassinate, drown and poison, as his in¬ 
terest dictated. He had no generosity, but 
mere vulgar hatred; he was intensely sel¬ 
fish; he was perfidious; he cheated at cards; 
he was a prodigious gossip, and opened 
letters, and delighted in his infamous 
police, and rubbed his hands with joy when 
he had intercepted some morsel of intelli¬ 
gence concerning the men and women 
about him, boasting that ‘he knew every 
thing’; and interfered with the cutting the 
dresses of the women; and listened after 
the hurrahs and the compliments of the 
street, incognito. His manners were coarse. 
He treated women with low familiarity. He 
had the habit of pulling their ears and 
pinching their cheeks when he was in good 
humor, and of pulling the ears and whisk¬ 
ers of men, and of striking and horse-play 
with them, to his last days. It does not 
appear that he listened at key-holes, or at 
least that he was caught at it. In short, 
when you have penetrated through all the 


circles of power and splendor, you were 
not dealing with a gentleman, at last; but 
with an impostor and a rogue; and he fully 
deserves the epithet of Jupiter Scapin^ or a 
sort of Scamp Jupiter. 

In describing the two parties into which 
modern society divides itself,—the demo¬ 
crat and the conservative,—T said, Bona- 
10 parte represents the democrat, or the 
party of men of business, against the sta¬ 
tionary or conservative party. I omitted 
then to say, what is material to the state¬ 
ment, namely that these two parties differ 
only as young and old. The democrat is a 
young conservative; the conservative is an 
old democrat. The aristocrat is the demo¬ 
crat ripe and gone to seed;—because both 
parties stand on the one ground of the su- 
20 preme value of property, which one en¬ 
deavors to get, and the other to keep. 
Bonaparte may be said to represent the 
whole history of this party, its youth and 
its age; yes, and with poetic justice, its fate, 
in lois own. The counter-revolution, the 
counter-party, still waits for its organ and 
representative, in a lover and a man of 
truly public and universal aims. 

Here was an experiment, under the most 
30 favorable conditions, of the powers of in¬ 
tellect without conscience. Never was such 
a leader so endowed and so weaponed; 
never leader found such aids and followers. 
And what w^as the result of this vast tal¬ 
ent and power, of these immense armies, 
burned cities, squandered treasures, im¬ 
molated millions of men, of this demoral¬ 
ized Europe? It came to no result. All 
passed away like the smoke of his artillery, 
40 and left no trace. He left France smaller, 
poorer, feebler, than he found it; and the 
whole contest for freedom was to be begun 
again. The attempt was in principle sui¬ 
cidal. France served him with life and 
limb and estate, as long as it could identify 
its interest with him; but when men saw 
that after victory was another war; after 
the destruction of armies, new conscrip¬ 
tions; and they who had toiled so desper- 
50 ately were never nearer to the reward,— 
they could not spend what they had earned, 
nor repose on their dovm-beds, nor strut 
in their chateaux,—they deserted him. 
Men found that his absorbing egotism was 
deadly to all other men. It resembled the 
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torpedo, which inflicts a succession of 
shocks on any one who takes hold of it, 
producing spasms which contract the 
muscles of the hand, so that the man can 
not open his fingers; and the animal inflicts 
new and more violent shocks, until he 
paralyzes and kills his victim. So this exor¬ 
bitant egotist narrowed, impoverished, and 
absorbed the power and existence of those 
who served him; and the universal cry of 
France and of Europe in 1814 was, ‘Enough 
of him’; 'Assez de Bonaparte' 

It was not Bonaparte’s fault. He did all 
that in him lay to live and thrive without 
moral principle. It was the nature of things, 
the eternal law of man and of the world, 
which baulked and ruined him; and the 
result, in a million experiments, will be 
the same. Every experiment, by multitudes 
or by individuals, that has a sensual and 
selfish aim, will fail. The pacific Fourier 
will be as inefficient as the pernicious 
Napoleon, As long as our civilization is 
essentially one of property, of fences, of 
exclusiveness, it will be mocked by delu¬ 
sions, Our riches will leave us sick; there 
will be bitterness in our laughter, and our 
wine will burn our mouth. Only that good 
profits which we can taste with all doors 
open, and which serves ail men. 

1850 


GOOD-BYE 

Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home: 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine. 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world! I’m going home. 

Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Office, low and high; 10 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home, 

I am going to my own hearth-stone. 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone,— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 


Where arches green, the livelong day. 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, ao 

And vulgar feet have never trod 
A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 

O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the 
pines, 

10 Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man. 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit. 
When man in the bush with God may 

meet? 30 

1824 1847 

EACH AND ALL^ 

Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
clown 

Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm. 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon. 

Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight. 
Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine 
height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. lo 
All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now. 

For I did not bring home the river and 
sky;— 

He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 20 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave. 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I In his journal for i6 May 1834, Emerson wrote: *I 
remember when I was a boy going upon the beach and 
being charmed with the colors and forms of the shells. 

I picked up many and put them in my pocket. When I 
got home I could find nothing that I gathered—noth¬ 
ing but some dry, ugly mussel and snail shells. Thence 
I learned that composition was more important than 
the beauty of individual forms to effect.’ Emerson and 
Forbes, eds.. Journals of Ralph Waldo EmersoniBostoih 
1909)411,298. 
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I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

1 fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun and the sand and the wild 
uproar. 

The lover watched his graceful maid. 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 30 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage. 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the 
cage;— 

The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, ‘I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of 
youth:’— 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 40 

The ground-pine curled its pretty 
wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky. 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard. 

The rolling river, the morning bird;— 
Beauty through my senses stole; 50 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

1839 1847 


THE PROBLEM ^ 

I LIKE a church; I like a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 

Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowled churchman be. 

I In his journal for 28 August 1838, Emerson wrote: 
‘It is very grateful to my feelings to go into a Roman 
cathedral, yet I look as my countrymen do at the 
Roman priesthood. It is very grateful to me to go into 
an English church and hear the liturgy read. Yet noth¬ 
ing would induce me to be the English priest. I find an 
unpleasant dilemma in this nearer home. I dislike to be 
a clergyman and refuse to be one. Yet how rich a music 
would be to me a holy clergyman in my town. It seems 
to me he cannot be a man, quite and whole; yet how 
plain is the need of one, and how high, yes, highest, is 
the function. Here is a division of labor that I like not. 
A man must sacrifice his manhood for the social good. 
Something is wrong, I see not what.’ Ibid.,V,29-30. 


Why should the vest on him allure. 

Which I could not on me endure? 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; lo 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame. 

Up from the burning core below,— 

The canticles of love and woe: 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 21 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew;— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s 
nest 

Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 30 

Such and so grew these holy piles. 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone. 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 

As on its friends, with kindred eye; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air; 40 

And Nature gladly gave them place. 
Adopted them into her race. 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 

These temples grew as grows the grass; 

Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned; 

And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 50 
Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host. 
Trances the heart through chanting 
choirs. 

And through the priest the mind inspires. 
The word vmto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 
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The word by seers or sibyls told^ 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold. 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 60 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the fathers wise,— 

The Book itself before me lies. 

Old Chrysostom^ best Augustine, 

And he who blent both in his line. 

The younger Golden Lips or mines, 

Taylor, the Shakspeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowled portrait dear; 70 

And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 

1847 

URIEL 

It fell in the ancient periods 

Which the brooding soul surveys. 

Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days. 

This was the lapse of Uriel, 

Which in Paradise befell. 

Once, among the Pleiads walking, 

Seyd ^ overheard the young gods talking; 
And the treason, too long pent. 

To his ears was evident. 10 

The young deities discussed 
Laws of form, and metre just. 

Orb, quintessence, and sunbeams. 

What subsisteth, and what seems. 

One, with low tones that decide. 

And doubt and reverend use defied. 

With a look that solved the sphere. 

And stirred the devils everywhere. 

Gave his sentiment divine 

Against the being of a line. 20 

‘Line in nature is not found; 

Unit and universe are round; 

In vain produced, all rays return; 

Evil will bless, and ice will burn.’ 

As Uriel spoke with piercing eye, 

A shudder ran around the sky; 

The stern old war-gods shook their 
heads, 

The seraphs frowned from myrtle-beds; 

I *Scyd* and ‘Saadi* are Emerson’s names for the ideal 
poet. Saadi (1184-1291), a Persian, was one of the 
first of the Oriental poets with whose translated work* 
Emerson became familiar, 


Seemed to the holy festival 

The rash word boded ill to aU; 3c 

The balance-beam of Fate was bent; 

The bounds of good and ill were rent; 
Strong Hades could not keep his own. 

But all slid to confusion. 

A sad self-knowledge, withering, fell 
On the beauty of Uriel; 

In heaven once eminent, the god 
Withdrew, that hour, into his cloud; 
Whether doomed to long gyration 
In the sea of generation, 40 

Or by knowledge grown too bright 
To hit the nerve of feebler sight. 
Straightway, a forgetting wind 
Stole over the celestial kind. 

And their lips the secret kept. 

If in ashes the fire-seed slept. 

But now and then, truth-speaking things 
Shamed the angels’ veiling wings; 

And, shrilling from the solar course. 

Or from fruit of chemic force, 50 

Procession of a soul in matter. 

Or the speeding change of water. 

Or out of the good of evil born. 

Came Uriel’s voice of cherub scorn. 

And a blush tinged the upper sky. 

And the gods shook, they knew not why. 

1847 

THE SPHINX 2 

The Sphinx is drowsy. 

Her wings are furled: 

Her ear is heavy, 

She broods on the world. 

‘Who’ll tell me my secret. 

The ages have kept?— 

1 awaited the seer 

While they slumbered and slept;— 

‘The fate of the man-child. 

The meaning of man; 10 

Known fruit of the unknown; 

Daedalian plan; 

2 In his journal for 1859, Emerson wrote: ‘I have often 
been asked the meaning of the “Sphinx.” It is this,— 
The perception of identity unites all things and ex¬ 
plains one by another, and the most rare and strange is 
equally facile as the most common. But if the mind live 
only in particulars, and see only differences (wanting the 
power to see the whole—all in each), then the world 
addresses to this mind a question it cannot answer, and 
each new fact tears it in pieces, and it is vanquished 
by the distracting variety.’ Edward Emerson, ed., Poem& 
by Ralph Waldo £mman(Bo8ton, 1904),412. 
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Out of sleeping a waking, 

Out of waking a sleep; 

Life death overtaking; 

Deep underneath deep? 

‘Erect as a sunbeam, 

Upspringeth the palm; 

The elephant browses, 

Undaunted and calm; 20 

In beautiful motion 

The thrush plies his wings; 

Kind leaves of his covert. 

Your silence he sings. 

‘The waves, unashamed, 

In difference sweet. 

Play glad with the breezes. 

Old playfellows meet; 

The journeying atoms, 

Primordial wholes, 30 

Firmly draw, firmly drive. 

By their animate poles. 

‘Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 

Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted, 

One deity stirred,— 

Each the other adorning, 

Accompany still; 

Night veileth the morning, 

The vapor the hill. 40 

‘The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy; 

Ghdc its hours uncounted,— 

The sun is its toy; 

Shines the peace of all being, 

Without cloud, in its eyes; 

And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies. 

‘But man crouches and blushes, 

Absconds and conceals; 50 

He creepeth and peepeth. 

He palters and steals; 

Infirm, melancholy. 

Jealous glancing around, 

An oaf, an accomplice. 

He poisons the ground. ‘ 

‘Out spoke the great mother. 

Beholding his fear;— 

At the sound of her accents 
Cold shuddered the sphere:— 60 


“Who has drugged my boy’s cup? 

Who has mixed my boy’s bread? 

Who, with sadness and madness. 

Has turned my child’s head?” ’ 

I heard a poet answer 
Aloud and cheerfully, 

‘Say on, sweet Sphinx! thy dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me. 

Deep love heth under 
These pictures of time; 

They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime. 

‘The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best; 

Yawns the pit of the Dragon, 

Lit by rays from the Blest. 

The Lethe of Nature 
Can’t trance him again, 

Whose soul sees the perfect. 

Which his eyes seek in vain. 

‘To vision profounder, 

Man’s spirit must dive; 

His aye-rolling orb 
At no gi^al will arrive; 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold. 

Once found,—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old. 

‘Pride ruined the angels, 

Their shame them restores; 

Lurks the joy that is sweetest 
In stings of remorse. 

Have I a lover 

Who is noble and free?— 

I would he were nobler 
Than to love me. 

‘Eterne alternation 
Now follows, now flies; 

And under pain, pleasure,— 

Under pleasure, pain lies. 

Love works at the centre. 

Heart-heaving alway; 

Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day. 

‘Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits; 
Thy sight is growing blear; 

Rue, myrrh and cummin for the Sphinx, 
Her muddy eyes to clear!’ 
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The old Sphinx bit her thick lip,— 

Said, ‘Who taught thee me to name? no 
I am thy spirit, yoke-fellow; 

Of thine eye I am eyebeam. 

‘Thou art the unanswered question; 

Couldst see thy proper eye, 

Alway it asketh, asketh; 

And each answer is a lie. 

So take thy quest through nature. 

It through thousand natures ply; 

Ask on, thou clothed eternity; 

Time is the false reply.’ 120 

Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And crouched no more in stone; 

She melted into purple cloud. 

She silvered in the moon; 

She spired into a yellow flame; 

She flowered in blossoms red; 

She flowed into a foaming wave: 

She stood Monadnoc’s head. 

Thorough a thousand voices 

Spoke the universal dame; 130 

‘Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.’ 

1847 

* MITHRIDATES 

I CANNOT Spare water or wine. 
Tobacco-leaf, or poppy, or rose; 

From the earth-poles to the Line, 

All between that works or grows. 
Every thing is kin of mine. 

Give me agates for my meat; 

Give me cantharids to eat; 

From air and ocean bring me foods. 
From all zones and altitudes;— 

From all natures, sharp and slimy, 10 
Salt and basalt, wild and tame: 

Tree and lichen, ape, sea-lion, 

Bird, and reptile, be my game. 

Ivy for my fillet band; 

Blinding dog-wood in my hand; 
Hemlock for my sherbet cull me, 

And the prussic juice to lull me; 

Swing me in the upas boughs, 
Vampyre-fanned, when I carouse. 

Too long shut in strait and few> 20 
Thinly dieted on dew. 


I will use the world, and sift it. 

To a thousand humors shift it. 

As you spin a cherry. 

O doleful ghosts, and goblins merry! 

O all you virtues, methods, mights. 
Means, appliances, delights, 

Reputed wrongs and braggart rights. 
Smug routine, and things allowed, 
Minorities, things under cloud! 3c 

Hither! take me, use me, fill me. 

Vein and artery, though ye kill me! 

1846 1847 

DESTINY 

That you are fair or wise is vain. 

Or strong, or rich, or generous; 

You must add the untaught strain 
That sheds beauty on the rose. 

There’s a melody born of melody. 

Which melts the world into a sea. 

Toil could never compass it; 

Art its height could never hit; 

It came never out of wit; 

But a music music-born lo 

Well may Jove and Juno scorn. 

Thy beauty, if it lack the fire 
Which drives me mad with sweet 
desire. 

What boots it? What the soldier’s mail. 
Unless he conquer and prevail? 

What all the goods thy pride which lift. 

If thou pine for another’s gift? 

Alas! that one is born in blight. 

Victim of perpetual slight: 

When thou lookest on his face, 20 

Thy heart saith, ‘Brother, go thy ways! 
None shall ask thee what thou doest. 

Or care a rush for what thou knowest. 

Or listen when thou repliest. 

Or remember where thou liest. 

Or how thy supper is sodden;’ 

And another is born 
To make the sun forgotten. 

Surely he carries a talisman 

Under his tongue; 3C 

Broad his shoulders are and strong; 

And his eye is scornful. 

Threatening and young. 

I hold it of little matter 

Whether your jewel be of pure water, 

A rose diamond or a white. 

But whether it dazzle me with light. 

I care not how you are dressed. 

In coarsest weeds or in the best; 
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Nor whether your name is base or brave: 40 
Nor for the fashion of your behavior; 

But whether you charm me, 

Bid my bread feed and my fire warm me 
Apd dress up Nature in your favor. 

One thing is forever good; 

That one thing is Success,— 

Dear to the Eumenides, 

And to all the heavenly brood. 

Who bides at home, nor looks abroad, 49 
Carries the eagles, and masters the sword. 

1847 

HAMATREYA ‘ 

Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hosmer, 
Meriam, Flint, 

Possessed the land which rendered to their 
toil 

Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool, 
and wood. 

Each of these landlords walked amidst his 
farm. 

Saying, ‘ ’Tis mine, my children’s and my 
name’s. 

How sweet the west wind sounds in my own 
trees! 

How graceful climb those shadows on my 
hiU! 

I fancy these pure waters and the flags 
Know me, as does my dog: we S5mipathize; 
And, I affirm, my actions smack of the soil.’ 

Where are these men? Asleep beneath their 
grounds: n 

And strangers, fond as they, their furrows 
plough. 

Earth laughs in flowers, to see her boastful 
boys 

Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is 
not theirs; 

Who steer the plough, but cannot steer 
their feet 

Clear of the grave. 

They added ridge to valley, brook to pond. 
And sighed for all that bounded their 
domain; 

1 ‘Hamatreya* is an adaptation of a passage from the 
Vishnu Parana, oldest of the sacred scriptures of 
Vishnu, which Emerson copied into his journal for 
1845. The passage ends: ‘These were the verses, 
Maitreya, which Earth recited and by listening to 
which ambition fades away like snow before the wind.* 
Emerson and Forbes, eds., Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson(JBoston, i909),VII,127-30. The title is a varia¬ 
tion of‘Maitreya.* 
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‘This suits me for a pasture; that’s my park; 
We must have clay, lime, gravel, granite- 

ledge, 20 

And misty lov/land, where to go for peat. 
The land is well,—lies fairly to the south. 
’Tis good, when you have crossed the sea 
and back. 

To find the sitfast acres where you left 
them.’ 

Ah! the hot owner sees not Death, who adds 
Him to his land, a lump of moiild the more. 
Hear what the Earth says:— 

Earths Song 

‘Mine and yours; 

Mine, not yours. 

Earth endures; 30 

Stars abide— 

Shine down in the old sea; 

Old are the shores; 

But where are old men? 

I who have seen much. 

Such have I never seen. 

‘The lawyer’s deed 
Ran sure. 

In tail, 

To them and to their heirs 40 

Who shall succeed. 

Without fail. 

Forevermore. 

‘Here is the land. 

Shaggy with wood. 

With its old valley. 

Mound and flood. 

But the heritors?— 

Fled like the flood’s foam. 

The lawyer, and the laws, 50 

And the kingdom. 

Clean swept herefrom. 

‘They called me theirs. 

Who so controlled me; 

Yet every one 

Wished to stay, and is gone, 

How am I theirs. 

If they cannot hold me. 

But I hold them?’ 

When I heard the Earth-song 60 

I was no longer brave; 

My avarice cooled 

Like lust in the chill of the grave. 

1S47 
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THE RHODORA: 

On Being Asked, Whence Is the Flower? 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our 
solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods. 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp 
nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish 
brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to 
cool. 

And court the flower that cheapens his 
array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, lo 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing. 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me 
there brought you. 

1834 1847 

THE HUMBLE-BEE ' 

Burly, dozing humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek; 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-zone! 

Zigzag steercr, desert cheerer. 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer. 

Singing over shrubs and vines. 10 

Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 

Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom, 

I Emerson wrote in his journal for 9 May xS’ij: ‘Yester¬ 
day in the woods I followed the fine humble-bee with 
rhymes and fancies fine.’ On the next page he wrote: 
*The humble-bee and pine-warbler seem to me the 
proper objects of attention in these disastrous times.* 
Edward Emerson, ed., Poems by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(Boston, 1904),4 i8. 


When the south wind, in May days, at 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall. 

And with softness touching all. 

Tints the human countenance 
With the color of romance. 

And infusing subtle heats. 

Turns the sod to violets. 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 30 

With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer’s petted crone. 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours. 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 

Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 40 

Hath my insect never seen; 

But violets and bilberry bells. 

Maple-sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey, 

Scented fern, and agrimony. 

Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 
And brier-roses, dwelt among; 

All beside was unknown waste, 50 

All was picture as he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer. 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 

Seeing only what is fair. 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care. 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 

When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and lands so far and fast. 

Thou already slumberest deep; 60 

Woe and want thou canst outslcep; 

Want and woe, which torture us. 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 

1837 1847 

THE SNOW-STORM ^ 

Announc:ed by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the 
fields, 

2 Emerson wrote in his iournal for 27 November 1832: 
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Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the 
heaven. 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s 
end. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the 
courier’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the 
housemates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind’s masonry. lo 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected 
roof 

Round every windward stake, or tree, or 
door. 

Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild 
work 

So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian 
wreaths; 

A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 22 
And when his hours are numbered, and the 
world 

Is all his own, retiring, as he were not. 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished 
Art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by 
stone. 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work. 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

1847 

THE BOHEMIAN HYMN 

In many forms we try 
To utter God’s infinity. 

But the boundless hath no form. 

And the Universal Friend 
Doth as far transcend 
An angel as a worm. 

"^Instead of lectures on Architecture, I will make a 
lecture on God’s architecture, one of his beautiful 
works, a Day. I will draw a sketch of a winter’s day. 
I will trace as I can a rude outline of the far-assembled 
influences, the contribution of the universe wherein 
this magical structure rises like an exhalation, the 
wonder and charm of the immeasureable deep.* Ibid., 

419. 


5II 

The great Idea baffles wit. 

Language falters under it. 

It leaves the learned in the lurch; 

Nor art, nor power, nor toil can find 10 
The measure of the eternal Mind, 

Nor hymn, nor prayer, nor church. 
C.1840 1884 

FABLE 

The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel. 

And the former called the latter ‘Little 
Prig’; 

Bun replied, 

‘You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together. 

To make up a year 
And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace to 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you. 

You arc not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.’ 

1845 1847 

EXPERIENCE 

The lords of life, the lords of life,— 

I saw them pass 
In their own guise. 

Like and unlike. 

Portly and grim,— 

Use and Surprise, 

Surface and Dream, 

Succession swift, and spectral Wrong, 
Temperament without a tongue. 

And the inventor of the game 10 

Omnipresent without name;— 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 

They marched from east to west: 

Little man, least of all. 

Among the legs of his guardians tall. 
Walked about with puzzled look. 

Him by the hand dear Nature took. 

Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 
Whispered, ‘Darling, never mind! 
To-morrow they will wear another face, 20 
The founder thou; these are thy racel’ 

1844 
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CHARACTER 

The sun set, but set not his hope: 

Stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 

Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye; 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again: 

His action won such reverence sweet 
As hid all measure of the feat. lo 

1844 

FRIENDSHIP 

A RUDDY drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs. 

The world uncertain comes and goes; 

The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled,— 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness. 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again, 

O friend, my bosom said, lo 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red; 

All things through thee take nobler form. 
And look beyond the earth. 

The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair, 20 

1841 

COMPENSATION 

Why should I keep holiday 
When other men have none? 

Why but because, when these are gay, 

I sit and mourn alone? 

And why, when mirth unseals all tongues. 
Should mine alone be dumb? 

Ah! late I spoke to silent throngs. 

And now their hour is come. 

1834 1847 

FORBEARANCE > 

Hast thou named all the birds without a 
gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its 
stalk? 

Z It is thought that the poem refers to Thoreau. 


At rich men’s tables eaten bread and 
pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of 
trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior. 

In man or maid, that thou from speech 
refrained. 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 

1847 

THE PARK 

The prosperous and beautiful 
To me seem not to wear 
The yoke of conscience masterful. 

Which galls me everywhere. 

I cannot shake off the god; 

On my neck he makes his seat; 

I look at my face in the glass,— 

My eyes liis eyeballs meet. 

Enchanters! Enchantresses! 

Your gold makes you seem wise; 10 
The morning mist within your grounds 
More proudly rolls, more softly lies. 

Yet spake yon purple mountain. 

Yet said yon ancient wood, 

That Night or Day, that Love or Crime, 
Leads all souls to the Good. 

1847 


GIVE ALL TO LOVE 

Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

Friends, kindred, days. 

Estate, good-fame. 

Plans, credit and the Muse,— 

Nothing refuse. 

’Tis a brave master; 

Let it have scope: 

Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope: 10 

High and more high 
It dives into noon. 

With wing unspent. 

Untold intent; 

But it is a god. 

Knows its own path 
And the outlets of the sky. 
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It was never for the mean; 

It requireth courage stout. 

Souls above doubt, ao 

Valor unbending. 

It will reward,— 

They shall return 
More than they were. 

And ever ascending. 

Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet. 

One word more thy heart behoved. 

One pulse more of firm endeavor,— 
Keep thee to-day, 30 

To-morrow, forever. 

Free as an Arab 
Of thy beloved. 

Cling with life to the maid; 

But when the surprise. 

First vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young. 

Of a joy apart from thee. 

Free be she, fancy-free; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 40 
Nor the palest rose she flung 
From her summer diadem. 

Though thou loved her as thyself. 

As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day. 
Stealing grace from all alive; 

Heartily know. 

When half-gods go. 

The gods arrive. 

1847 

THE APOLOGY 

Think me not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen; 

I go to the god of the wood 
To fetch his word to men. 

Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook; 

Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 

Chide me not, laborious band. 

For the idle flowers I brought; 10 

Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 

There was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers; 


Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers. 

One harvest from thy field 

Homeward brought tlie oxen strong; 

A second crop thine acres yield. 

Which I gather in a song. 20 

1847 

BACCHUS 1 

Bring me wine, but wine which never grew 
In the belly of the grape. 

Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching 
through 

Under the Andes to the Cape, 

Suffered no savor of the earth to scapt* 

Let its grapes the morn salute 
From a nocturnal root. 

Which feels the acrid juice 
Of Styx and Erebus; 

And turns the woe of Night, 10 

By its own craft, to a more rich delight. 

We buy ashes for bread; 

We buy diluted wine; 

Give me of the true,— 

Whose ample leaves and tendrils curled 
Among the silver hills of heaven 
Draw everlasting dew; 

Wine of wine. 

Blood of the world. 

Form of forms, and mould of statures, 20 
That I intoxicated. 

And by the draught assimilated. 

May float at pleasure through all natures; 
The bird-language rightly spell. 

And that which roses say so well. 

Wine that is shed 

Like the torrents of the sun 

Up the horizon walls. 

Or like the Atlantic streams, which run 
When the South Sea calls. 30 

1 Emerson wrote, July 1846, to Elizabeth Hoar, ‘whom 
he always considered a sister and confidante. He had 
been working on some poems . . . which he felt im¬ 
patient to show her, “especially some verses called 
Bacchus—not, however, translated from Hafiz.” Such 
a confession of conscious similarity in method is re¬ 
vealing. . . . Wine in the symbolism of the Sufis 
. . . stood for the intoxication of God. Thus intoxi¬ 
cated, both Emerson and Hafiz write of their mystical 
sense of oneness with the worlds and divine omnip¬ 
otence.* Christy, The Orient in American Tramcenr 
dentalismQ^.Y.f i932),i47-48. 
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Water and bread, 

Food which needs no transmuting, 
Rainbow-flowering, wisdom-fruiting. 

Wine which is already man. 

Food which teach and reason can. 

Wine which Music is,— 

Music and wine are one,— 

That I, drinking this. 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 

Kings unborn shall walk with me; 40 

And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man. 

Quickened so, will I unlock 
Every crypt of every rock. 

I thank the joyful juice 
For all I know;— 

Winds of remembering 
Of the ancient being blow. 

And seeming-solid walls of use 

Open and flow. 50 

Pour, Bacchus! the remembering wine; 
Retrieve the loss of me and mine! 

Vine for vine be antidote, 

And the grape requite the lote! 

Haste to cure the old despair,— 

Reason in Nature's lotus drenched. 

The memory of ages quenched; 

Give them again to shine; 

Let wine repair what this undid; 

And where the infection slid, 60 

A dazzling memory revive; 

Refresh the faded tints. 

Recut the aged prints, 

And write my old adventures with the pen 
Which on the first day drew, 

Upon the tablets blue. 

The dancing Pleiads and eternal men. 

1846 1847 

CONCORD HYMN 

Sung at the Completion of the Battle 
Monument, July 4, 1837 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled. 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard roimd the 
world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 


And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream. 

We set to-day a votive stone; ic 

That memory may their deed redeem. 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their cliildren free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

1837 1847 

BRAHMA ' 

If the red slayer think he slays. 

Or if the slain think he is slain. 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me arc shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings; 10 
I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode. 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 

But thou, meek lover of the good! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 

1867 

FATE 

Deep in the man sits fast his fate 
To mould his fortunes, mean or great: 
Unknown to Cromwell as to me 
Was Cromwell’s measure or degree; 
Unknown to him as to his horse. 

If he than his groom be better or worse. 

I From the Vishnu Puranat Emerson copied into his jour¬ 
nal for 1845: ‘What living creature slays, or is slain? 
What living creature preserves or is preserved? Each is 
his own destroyer or preserver, as he follows evil or 
good.’ Emerson and Forbes, eds.. Journals of Ralph 
Waldo Emersoni^oslon, I909),VII,I27. ‘Mr. Emerson, 
much amused when people found “Brahma” puzzling, 
said to his daughter, “If you tell them to say Jehovah 
instead of Brahma they will not feel any perplexity.” * 
Edward Emerson, ed.. Poems by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(Boston, iiK)4),467. 
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He works, plots, fights, in rude 
affairs. 

With squires, lords, kings, his craft 
compares. 

Till late he learned, through doubt and 
fear. 

Broad England harbored not his peer: 10 
Obeying time, the last to own 
The Genius from its cloudy throne. 

For the prevision is allied 
Unto the thing so signified; 

Or say, the foresight that awaits 
Is the same Genius that creates. 

1867 

BOSTON HYMN ‘ 

Read in Music Hall, January i, 1863 

The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came. 

As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 

God said, I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 

Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 10 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 

My angel,—his name is Freedom,— 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west 
And fend you with his wing. 

Lo! I uncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the West, 

As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best; 20 

I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas. 

And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds and the boreal fleece. 

I will divide my goods; 

Call in the wretch and slave: 

None shall rule but the humble. 

And none but Toil shall have. 

l The poem was read at celebration of Lincoln’s procla¬ 
mation freeing the slaves. 


I will have never a noble. 

No lineage counted great; 30 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 

Go, cut down trees in the forest 
And trim the straightest boughs; 

Cut down trees in the forest 
And build me a wooden house. 

Call the people together. 

The young men and the sires, 

The digger in the harvest-field, 

Hireling and him that hires; 

And here in a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty. 

In church, and state, and school. 

Lo, now! if these poor men 
Can govern the land and sea 
And make just laws below the sun. 

As planets faithful be. 

And yc shall succor men; 

’Tis nobleness to serve; 50 

Help them who cannot help again: 
Beware from right to swerve. 

I break your bonds and masterships. 

And I unchain the slave: 

Free be his heart and hand hence¬ 
forth 

As wind and wandering wave. 

I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow: 

As much as he is and doeth. 

So much he shall bestow. 6c 

But, laying hands on another 
To coin his labor and sweat. 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 

To-day unbind the captive. 

So only are ye unbound; 

Lift up a people from the dust. 

Trump of their rescue, soimd! 

Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the brim. 70 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 
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O North! give him beauty for rags^ 

And honor, O South! for his shame; 
Nevada! coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s image and name. 

Up! and the dusky race 
That sat in darkness long,— 

Be swift their feet as antelopes. 

And as behemoth strong. 80 

Come, East and West and North, 

By races, as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 

Which neither halts nor shakes. 

My will fulfilled shall be. 

For, in daylight or in dark. 

My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 

1862 1867 

VOLUNTARIES ^ 

I 

Low and mournful be the strain. 

Haughty thought be far from me; 

Tones of penitence and pain. 

Meanings of the tropic sea; 

Low and tender in the cell 
Where a captive sits in chains. 

Crooning ditties treasured well 
From his Afric’s torrid plains. 

Sole estate his sire bequeathed,— 

Hapless sire to hapless son,— 10 

Was the wailing song he breathed. 

And his chain when life was done. 

What his fault, or what his crime? 

Or what ill planet crossed his prime? 

Heart too soft and will too weak 
To front the fate that crouches near,— 

Dove beneath the vulture’s beak;— 

Will song dissuade the thirsty spear? 
Dragged from his mother’s arms and 
breast. 

Displaced, disfurnished here, 20 

His wistful toil to do his best 
Chilled by a ribald jeer. 

I ‘In July, 1863, Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, who in 
face of a half-hostile public opinion had given up his 
commission in a favorite Massachusetts regiment to 
take command of one of the first enlisted colored regi¬ 
ments, largely made up of ex-slaves, had been killed 
with many of his officers and men on the slopes of Fort 
Wagner. This poem may be regarded as their dirge.* 
lbid.,470. 


Great men in the Senate sate. 

Sage and hero, side by side. 

Building for their sons the State, 

Which they shall rule with pride. 

They forbore to break the chain 
Which bound the dusky tribe. 

Checked by the owners’ fierce disdain. 
Lured by ‘Union’ as the bribe. 3c 

Destiny sat by, and said, 

‘Pang for pang your seed shall pay. 

Hide in false peace your coward head, 

I bring round the harvest-day.’ 

2 

Freedom all winged expands. 

Nor perches in a narrow place; 

Her broad van seeks unplanted lands; 

She loves a poor and virtuous race. 

Clinging to a colder zone 
Whose dark sky sheds the snowflake 
down. 

The snowflake is her banner’s star, 41 
Her stripes the boreal streamers are. 

Long she loved the Northman well; 

Now the iron age is done. 

She will not refuse to dwell 
With the offspring of the Sun; 

Foundling of the desert far. 

Where palms plume, siroccos blaze. 

He roves unhurt the burning ways 
In climates of the summer star. 5c 

He has avenues to God 
Hid from men of Northern brain. 

Far beholding, without cloud. 

What these with slowest steps attain. 

If once the generous chief arrive 
To lead him willing to be led. 

For freedom he will strike and strive. 

And drain his heart till he be dead. 

3 

In an age of fops and toys. 

Wanting wisdom, void of right, 60 

Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight,— 

Break sharply off their jolly games. 

Forsake their comrades gay 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames 

For famine, toil and fray? 

Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages. 

That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 7c 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust. 

So near is God to man. 
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When Duty whispers low. Thou musty 
The youth replies, I can, 

4 

O, well for the fortunate soul 
Which Music’s wings infold. 

Stealing away the memory 
Of sorrows new and old! 

Yet happier he whose inward sight. 

Stayed on his subtile thought, 8o 

Shuts his sense on toys of time. 

To vacant bosoms brought. 

But best befriended of the God 
He who, in evil times. 

Warned by an inward voice. 

Heeds not the darkness and the dread. 
Biding by his rule and choice. 

Feeling only the fiery thread 
Leading over heroic ground. 

Walled with mortal terror round, 90 

To the aim which him allures. 

And the sweet heaven his deed secures. 

Peril around, all else appalling. 

Cannon in front and leaden rain 
Him duly through the clarion calling 
To the van called not in vain. 

Stainless soldier on the walls. 

Knowing tliis,—and knows no more,— 
Whoever fights, whoever falls. 

Justice conquers evermore, 100 

Justice after as before,— 

And he who battles on her side, 

God, though he were ten times slain. 
Crowns him victor glorified, 

Victor over death and pain. 

5 

Blooms the laurel which belongs 
To the valiant chief who fights; 

I see the wreath, I hear the songs 
Lauding the Eternal Rights, 

Victors over daily wrongs: no 

Awful victors, they misguide 
Whom they will destroy. 

And their coming triumph hide 
In our downfall, or our joy: 

They reach no term, they never sleep. 

In equal strength through space 
abide; 

Though, feigning dwarfs, they crouch and 
creep. 

The strong they slay, the swift outstride: 
Fate’s grass grows rank in valley clods. 

And rankly on the castled steep,— 120 


Speak it firmly, these are gods. 

All are ghosts beside. 

1863 1867 

LETTERS 

Every day brings a ship. 

Every ship brings a word; 

Well for those who have no fear. 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 

1867 


THE ROMANY GIRL ^ 

The sim goes down, and with him takes 
The coarseness of my poor attire; 

The fair moon mounts, and aye the flame 
Of Gypsy beauty blazes higher. 

Pale Northern girls! you scorn our race; 
You captives of your air-tight halls. 

Wear out indoors your sickly days. 

But leave us the horizon walls. 

And if I take you, dames, to task. 

And say it frankly without guile, 10 

Then you are Gypsies in a mask. 

And I the lady all the while. 

If, on the heath, below the moon, 

I court and play with paler blood. 

Me false to mine dare whisper none,— 

One sallow horseman knows me good. 

Go, keep your cheek’s rose from the rain, 
For teeth and hair with shopmen deal; 

My swarthy tint is in the grain. 

The rocks and forest know it real. 2c 

The wild air bloweth in our lungs. 

The keen stars twinkle in our eyes. 

The birds gave us our wily tongues. 

The panther in our dances flies. 

You doubt we read the stars on high, 
Nathless we read your fortunes true; 

The stars may hide in the upper sky. 

But without glass we fathom you. 

1855 1867 

I The poem rose from Emerson’s interest in George 
Borrow (1803-1881), author of the picaresque BibU in 
Spain and other books. 
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DAYS 

Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot, dervishes. 
And marching single in an endless file. 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will. 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the 
pomp. 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, lo 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

1852 1878 

TWO RIVERS 1 

Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 

Repeats the music of the rain^ 

But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee, as thou through Concord 
Plain. 

Thou in thy narrow banks art pent: 

The stream I love unbounded goes 
Through flood and sea and firmament; 
Through light, through life, it forward 
flows. 

I see the inundation sweet, 

I hear the spending of the stream 10 

Through years, through men, through 
Nature fleet. 

Through love and thought, through power 
and dream. 

Musketaquit, a goblin strong. 

Of shard and flint makes jewels gay; 

They lose their grief who hear his song. 

And where he winds is the day of day. 

So forth and brighter fares my stream,— 
Who drink it shall not thirst again; 

I In his journal for the early summer of 1856, Emerson 
wrote of the stream near his home: ‘Thy voice is sweet, 
Musketaquid, and repeats the music of the rain, but 
sweeter is the silent stream which flows even through 
thee, as thou through the land. Thou art shut in thy 
banks, but the stream I love flows in thy water, and 
flows through rocks and through the air and through 
rays of light as well, and through darkness, and through 
men and women. I hear and sec the inundation and the 
eternal spending of the stream in winter and in sum¬ 
mer, In men and animals, in passion and thought. 
Happy are they who can hear it.’ Ibid.,487. 


No darkness stains its equal gleam. 

And ages drop in it like rain. 20 

1856 1867 

WALDEINSAMKEIT ^ 

1 DO not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea; 

The forest is my loyal friend. 

Like God it useth me. 

In plains that room for shadows make 
Of skirting hills to lie. 

Bound in by streams which give and take 
Their colors from the sky; 

Or on the mountain-crest sublime. 

Or down the oaken glade, ic 

O what have I to do with time? 

For this the day was made. 

Cities of mortals woe-begone 
Fantastic care derides. 

But in the serious landscape lone 
Stern benefit abides. 

Sheen will tarnish, honey cloy. 

And merry is only a mask of sad. 

But, sober on a fund of joy. 

The woods at heart are glad. 20 

There the great Planter plants 
Of fruitful worlds the grain. 

And with a million spells enchants 
The souls that walk in pain. 

Still on the seeds of all he made 
The rose of beauty burns; 

Through times that wear and forms that 
fade. 

Immortal youth returns. 

The black ducks mounting from the lake. 
The pigeon in the pines, 30 

The bittern’s boom, a desert make 
Which no false art refines. 

Down in yon watery nook. 

Where bearded mists divide. 

The gray old gods whom Chaos knew, 

The sires of Nature, hide. 

Aloft, in secret veins of air. 

Blows the sweet breath of song, 

2 ‘Forest Solitude.* 
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O3 few to scale those uplands dare. 

Though they to all belong! 40 

See thou bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in books; 

Leave authors’ eyes, and fetch your own. 

To brave the landscape’s looks. 

Oblivion here thy wisdom is. 

Thy thrift, the sleep of cares; 

For a proud idleness like this 
Crowns all thy mean afl'airs. 

1857 1867 

THE PAST 

The debt is paid, 

The verdict said. 

The Furies laid. 

The plague is stayed. 

All fortunes made; 

Turn the key and bolt the door. 

Sweet is death forevermore. 

Nor haughty hope, nor swart chagrin. 
Nor murdering hate, can enter in. 

All is now secure and fast; 10 

Not the gods can shake the Past; 

Flies-to the adamantine door 
Bolted down forevermore. 

None can reenter there,— 

No thief so politic. 

No Satan with a royal trick 
Steal in by window, chink, or hole. 

To bind or unbind, add what lacked. 
Insert a leaf, or forge a name, 

New-face or finish what is packed, 20 
Alter or mend eternal Fact. 

1867 

TERMINUS 

It is time to be old. 

To take in sail:— 


The god of bounds. 

Who sets to seas a shore. 

Came to me in his fatal rounds, 

And said: ‘No more! 

No farther shoot 

Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy 
root. 

Fancy departs: no more invent; 

Contract thy firmament 10 

To compass of a tent. 

There’s not enough for this and that, 

Make thy option which of two; 

Economize the failing river. 

Not the less revere the Giver, 

Leave the many and hold the few. 

Timely wise accept the terms. 

Soften the fall with wary foot; 

A little while 

Still plan and smile, 20 

And,—fault of novel germs,— 

Mature the unfallen fruit. 

Curse, if thou wilt, thy sires. 

Bad husbands of their fires. 

Who, when they gave thee breath. 

Failed to bequeath 

The needful sinew stark as once, 

The Baresark marrow to thy bones, 

But left a legacy of ebbing veins. 

Inconstant heat and nerveless reins,— 30 

Amid the Muses, left thee deaf and dumb. 
Amid the gladiators, halt and numb.’ 

As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail. 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
‘Lowly faithful, banish fear. 

Right onward drive unharmed; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near. 

And every wave is charmed.’ 40 

1866 1867 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 

1817-1862 


FROM WALDEN 

Where I Lived, and What I Lived For 

At a certain season of our life we are ac¬ 
customed to consider every spot as the pos¬ 
sible site of a house. I have thus surveyed 
the country on every side within a dozen 
miles of where I live. In imagination I 


have bought all the farms in successions 
for all were to be bought, and I knew their 
price. I walked over each farmer’s prem¬ 
ises, tasted his wild apples, discoursed on 
husbandry with him, took his farm at his 
price, at any price, mortgaging it to him in 
my mind; even put a higher price on it— 
took everything but a deed of it—took his 
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word for his deed^ for I dearly love to talk 
•—cultivated it, and him too to some ex¬ 
tent, I trust, and withdrew when I had en¬ 
joyed it long enough, leaving him to carry 
it on. This experience entitled me to be re¬ 
garded as a sort of real-estate broker by 
my friends. Wherever I sat, there I might 
live, and the landscape radiated from me 
accordingly. What is a house but a sedes^, a 
seat?—better if a country seat. I discov¬ 
ered many a site for a house not likely to be 
soon improved, which some might have 
thought too far from the village, but to my 
eyes the village was too far from it. Well, 
there I might live, I said; and there I did 
live, for an hour, a summer and a winter 
life; saw how I could let the years run off, 
buffet the winter through, and see the 
spring come in. The future inhabitants of 
this region, wherever they may place their 
houses, may be sure that they have been 
anticipated. An afternoon sufficed to lay out 
the land into orchard, wood-lot, and pas¬ 
ture, and to decide what fine oaks or pines 
should be left to stand before the door, 
and whence each blasted tree could be seen 
to the best advantage; and then I let it lie, 
fallow perchance, for a man is rich in pro¬ 
portion to the number of things which he 
can afford to let alone. 

My imagination carried me so far that I 
even had the refusal of several farms—the 
refusal was all I wanted—but I never got 
my fingers burned by actual possession. 
The nearest that I came to actual posses¬ 
sion was when I bought the HoUowell 
place, and had begun to sort my seeds, and 
collected materials with which to make a 
wheelbarrow to carry it on or off with; but 
before the owner gave me a deed of it, his 
wife—every man has such a wife—changed 
her mind and wished to keep it, and he 
offered me ten dollars to release him. Now, 
to speak the truth, I had but ten cents in 
the world, and it surpassed my arithmetic 
to tell, if I was that man who had ten cents, 
or who had a farm, or ten dollars, or all to¬ 
gether. However, I let him keep the ten 
dollars and the farm too, for I had carried 
it far enough; or rather, to be generous, I 
sold him the farm for just what I gave for 
it, and, as he was not a rich man, made him 
a present of ten dollars, and still had my 
ten cents, and seeds, and materials for a 
wheelbarrow left. I found thus that I had 


been a rich man without any damtge to 
my poverty. But I retained the landscape, 
and I have since annually carried off what 
it yielded without a wheelbarrow. With re¬ 
spect to landscapes— 

T am monarch of all I surveyy 
My right there is none to dispute.’ 

10 I have frequently seen a poet withdraw, 
having enjoyed the most valuable part of 
a farm, while the crusty farmer supposed 
that he had got a few wild apples only. 
Why, the owner does not know it for 
many years when a poet has put his farm 
in rhyme, the most admirable kind of invis¬ 
ible fence, has fairly impounded it, milked 
it, skimmed it, and got all the cream, and 
left the farmer only the skimmed milk. 

20 The real attractions of the HoUowell 
farm, to me, were: its complete retirement, 
being about two miles from the village, half 
a mile from the nearest neighbor, and sep¬ 
arated from the highway by a broad field; 
its bounding on the river, which the owner 
said protected it by its fogs from frosts in 
the spring, though that was nothing to me; 
the gray color and ruinous state of the house 
and barn, and the dilapidated fences, which 
30 put such an interval between me and the 
last occupant; the hollow and lichen-cov¬ 
ered apple trees, gnawed by rabbits, show¬ 
ing what kind of neighbors I should have; 
but above all, the recollection I had of it 
from my earliest voyages up the river, 
when the house was concealed behind a 
dense grove of red maples, through which 
I heard the house-dog bark. I was in haste 
to buy it, before the proprietor finished 
40 getting out some rocks, cutting down the 
hollow apple trees, and grubbing up some 
young birches which had sprung up in the 
pasture, or, in short, had made any more of 
his improvements. To enjoy these advan¬ 
tages I was ready to carry it on; like Atlas, 
to take the world on my shoulders—I never 
heard what compensation he received for 
that—^and do aU those things whicn had no 
other motive or excuse but that 1 might 
50 pay for it and be unmolested in my posses¬ 
sion of it; for I knew all the while that it 
would yield the most abundant crop of the 
kind I wanted, if I could only afford to let 
it alone. But it turned out as I have said. 

All that I could say, then, with respect to 
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fiuTning on a large scale—I have always 
cultivated a garden—was, that I had had 
my seeds ready. Many think that seeds im¬ 
prove with age. I have no doubt that time 
discriminates between the good and the 
bad; and when at last I shall plant, I shall 
be less likely to be disappointed. But I 
would say to my fellows, once for all. As 
long as possible live free and uncommitted. 
It makes but little difference whether you 
are committed to a farm or the county jail. 

Old Cato, whose De Re Rusticd is my 
Cultivator, says—and the only translation 
I have seen makes sheer nonsense of the 
passage—‘When you think of getting a 
farm turn it thus in your mind, not to buy 
greedily; nor spare your pains to look at it, 
and do not think it enough to go round it 
once. The oftener you go there the more 
it will please you, if it is good.’ I think I 
shall not buy greedily, but go round and 
round it as long as I live, and be buried 
in it first, that it may please me the more 
at last. 

The present was my next experiment of 
this kind, which I purpose to describe more 
at length, for convenience putting the ex¬ 
perience of two years into one. As I have 
said, I do not propose to write an ode to 
dejection, but to brag as lustily as chanti¬ 
cleer in the morning, standing on his roost, 
if only to wake my neighbors up. 

When first I took up my abode in the 
woods, that is, began to spend my nights as 
well as days there, which, by accident, was 
on Independence Day, or the Fourth of 
July, 1845, niy house was not finished for 
winter, but was merely a defence against 
the rain, without plastering or chimney, the 
walls being of rough, weather-stained 
boards, with wide chinks, which made it 
cool at night. The upright white hewn 
studs and freshly planed door and window 
casings gave it a clean and airy look, espe¬ 
cially in the morning, when its timbers were 
saturated with dew, so that I fancied that by 
noon some sweet gum would exude from 
them. To my imagination it retained 
throughout the day more or less of this 
auroral character, reminding me of a cer¬ 
tain house on a mountain which I had vis¬ 
ited a year before. This was an airy and im- 
plastered cabin, fit to entertain a travelling 
god, and where a goddess might trail her 


garments. The winds which passed over 
my dwelling were such as sweep over the 
ridges of mountains, bearing the broken 
strains, or celestial parts only, of terrestrial 
music. The morning wind forever blows, 
the poem of creation is iminterrupted; but 
few are the ears that hear it. Olympus is but 
the outside of the earth everywhere. 

The only house I had been the owner of 
10 before, if I except a boat, was a tent, which 
I used occasionally when making excursions 
in the summer, and this is still rolled up 
in my garret; but the boat, after passing 
from hand to hand, has gone down the 
stream of time. With this more substantial 
shelter about me, I had made some progress 
toward settling in the world. This frame, 
so slightly clad, was a sort of crystallization 
around me, and reacted on the builder. It 
20 was suggestive somewhat as a picture in 
outlines. I did not need to go outdoors to 
take the air, for the atmosphere within had 
lost none of its freshness. It was not so 
much within-doors as behind a door where 
I sat, even in the rainiest weather. The 
Harivansa says, ‘An abode without birds is 
like a meat without seasoning.’ Such was 
not my abode, for I found myself suddenly 
neighbor to the birds; not by having im- 
30 prisoned one, but having caged myself 
near them. I was not only nearer to some 
of those which commonly frequent the 
garden and the orchard, but to those wilder 
and more thrilling songsters of the forest 
which never, or rarely, serenade a villager 
—the wood thrush, the veery, the scarlet 
tanager, the field sparrow, the whippoor¬ 
will, and many others. 

I was seated by the shore of a small pond, 
40 about a mile and a half south of the village 
of Concord and somewhat higher than it, 
in the midst of an extensive wood between 
that town and Lincoln, and about two miles 
south of that our only field known to fame, 
Concord Battle Ground; but I was so low 
in the woods that the opposite shore, half 
a mile off, like the rest, covered with wood, 
was my most distant horizon. For the first 
week, whenever I looked out on the pond it 
50 impressed me like a tarn high up on the side 
of a mountain, its bottom far above the sur¬ 
face of other lakes, and, as the sun arose, I 
saw it throwing off its nightly clothing of 
mist, and here and there, by degrees, its 
soft ripples or its smooth reflecting surface 
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was revealed^ while the mists, like ghosts, 
were stealthily withdrawing in every direc¬ 
tion into the woods, as at the breaking up 
of some nocturnal conventicle. The very 
dew seemed to hang upon the trees later 
into the day than usual, as on the sides of 
mountains. 

This small lake was of most value as a 
neighbor in the intervals cf a gentle rain¬ 
storm in August, when, both air and water 10 
being perfectly still, but the sky overcast, 
mid-afternoon had all the serenity of eve¬ 
ning, and the wood thrush sang around, and 
was heard from shore to shore. A lake like 
this is never smoother than at such a time; 
and the clear portion of the air above it 
being shallow and darkened by clouds, the 
water, full of light and refiections, becomes 
a lower heaven itself so much the more im¬ 
portant. From a hill-top near by, where the 20 
wood had been recently cut off, there was 
a pleasing vista southward across the pond, 
through a wide indentation in the hills 
which form the shore there, where their 
opposite sides sloping toward each other 
suggested a stream flowing out in that di¬ 
rection through a wooded valley, but 
stream there was none. That way I looked 
between and over the near green hills to 
some distant and higher ones in the hori- 30 
zon, tinged with blue,, Indeed, by standing 
on tiptoe I could catch a glimpse of some 
of the peaks of the still bluer and more dis¬ 
tant mountain ranges in the northwest, 
those true-blue coins from heaven’s own 
mint, and also of some portion of the vil¬ 
lage. But in other directions, even from 
this point, I could not see over or beyond 
the woods which surrounded me. It is well 
to have some water in your neighborhood, 40 
to give buoyancy to and float the earth. 

One value even of the smallest well is, that 
when you look into it you see that earth 
is not continent but insular. This is as im¬ 
portant as that it keeps butter cool. When 
I looked across the pond from this peak 
toward the Sudbury meadows, which in 
time of flood I distinguished elevated per¬ 
haps by a mirage in their seething valley, 
like a coin in a basin, all the earth beyond 50 
the pond appeared like a thin crust insu¬ 
lated and floated even by this small sheet of 
intervening water, and I was reminded that 
this on which I dwelt was but dry land. 

Though the view from my door was still 


more contracted, I did not feel crowded or 
confined in the least. There was pasture 
enough for my imagination. The low shrub 
oak plateau to which the opposite shore 
arose stretched away toward the prairies of 
the West and the steppes of Tartary, afford¬ 
ing ample room for all the roving famihes of 
men. ‘There are none happy in the world 
but beings who enjoy freely a vast horizon,’ 
—said Damodara, when his herds required 
new and larger pastures. 

Both place and time were changed, and 
I dwelt nearer to those parts of the universe 
and to those eras in history wliich had most 
attracted me. Where I lived was as far off 
as many a region viewed nightly by astrono¬ 
mers. We are wont to imagine rare and 
delectable places in some remote and more 
celestial corner of the system, behind the 
constellation of Cassiopeia’s Chair, far from 
noise and disturbance. I discovered that 
my house actually had its site in such a 
withdrawn, but forever new and unpro¬ 
faned, part of the universe. If it were worth 
the while to settle in those parts near to 
the Pleiades or the Hyadcs, to Aldebaran or 
Altair, then I was really there, or at an 
equal remoteness from the life which I had 
left behind, dwindled and twinkling with 
as fine a ray to my nearest neighbor, and 
to be seen only in moonless nights by him. 
Such was that part of creation where I had 
squatted— 

‘There was a shepherd that did live. 

And held his thoughts as high 

As were the mounts whereon his flocks 
Did hourly feed him by.’ 

What should we think of the shepherd’s life 
if his flocks always wandered to higher pas¬ 
tures than his thoughts? 

Every morning was a cheerful invitation 
to make my life of equal simplicity, and I 
may say innocence, with Nature herself. I 
have been as sincere a worshipper of Aurora 
as the Greeks. I got up early and bathed in 
the pond; that was a religious exercise, and 
one of the best things which I did. They 
say that characters were engraven on the 
bathing tub of King Tching-thang to this 
effect: ‘Renew thyself completely each day; 
do it again, and again, and forever again.’ 

I can understand that. Morning brings back 
the heroic ages. I was as much affected by 
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the faint hum of a mosquito making its 
invisible and unimaginable tour through 
my apartment at earliest dawn, when I was 
sitting with door and windows open, as I 
could be by any trumpet that ever sang of 
fame. It was Homer’s requiem; itself an 
Iliad and Odyssey in the air, singing its own 
wrath and wanderings. There was some¬ 
thing cosmical about it; a standing adver¬ 
tisement, till forbidden, of the everlasting 10 
vigor and fertility of the world. The morn¬ 
ing, which is the most memorable season of 
the day, is the awakening hour. Then there 
is least somnolence in us; and for an hour, 
at least, some part of us awakes which 
slumbers all the rest of the day and night. 
Little is to be expected of that day, if it can 
be called a day, to which we are not awak¬ 
ened by our Genius, but by the mechanical 
nudgings of some servitor, are not awak- 20 
ened by our own newly acquired force and 
aspirations from within, accompanied by 
the undulations of celestial music, instead 
of factory bells, and a fragrance filling the 
the air—to a higher life than we fell asleep 
from; and thus the darkness bear its fruit, 
and prove itself to be good, no less than 
the light. 'Fhat man who does not believe 
that each day contains an earlier, more 
sacred, and auroral hour than he has yet 30 
profaned, has despaired of life, and is pur¬ 
suing a descending and darkening way. 
After a partial cessation of his sensuous life, 
the soul of man, or its organs rather, are 
reinvigorated each day, and his Genius 
tries again what noble life it can make. All 
memorable events, I should say, transpire 
in morning time and in a morning atmos¬ 
phere. The Vedas say, ‘All intelligences 
awake with the morning.’ Poetry and art, 40 
and the fairest and most memorable of the 
actions of men, date from such an hour. 

All poets and heroes, like Memnon, are 
the children of Aurora, and emit their 
music at sunrise. To him whose elastic 
and vigorous thought keeps pace with the 
sun, the day is a perpetual morning. It mat¬ 
ters not what the clocks say or the attitudes 
and labors of men. Morning is when I am 
awake and there is a dawn in me. Moral 50 
reform is the effort to throw off sleep. 
Why is it that men give so poor an account 
of their day if they have not been slumber¬ 
ing? They are not such poor calculators. 

If they had not been overcome with drowsi¬ 


ness, they would have performed some¬ 
thing. The millions are awake enough for 
physical labor; but only one in a million 
is awake enough for effective intellectual 
exertion, only one in a hundred millions 
to a poetic or divine life. To be awake is to 
be alive. I have never yet met a man who 
was quite awake. How could 1 have looked 
him in the face? 

We must learn to reawaken and keep our¬ 
selves awake, not by mechanical aids, but 
by an infinite expectation of the dawn, 
which does not forsake us in our soundest 
sleep. I know of no more encouraging fact 
than the unquestionable ability of man to 
elevate his life by a conscious endeavor. 
It is something to be able to paint a par¬ 
ticular picture, or to carve a statue, and 
so to make a few objects beautiful; but it is 
far more glorious to carve and paint the 
very atmosphere and medium through 
which we look, which morally wc can do. 
To affect the quality of the day, that is the 
highest of arts. Every man is tasked to 
make his life, even in its details, worthy of 
the contemplation of his most elevated and 
critical hour. If we refused, or rather used 
up, such paltry information as we get, the 
oracles would distinctly inform us how this 
might be done. 

I went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the essential 
facts of life, and see if I could not learn 
what it had to teach, and not, when I came 
to die, discover that I had not lived. I did 
not wish to live what was not life, living is 
so dear; nor did I wish to practise resigna¬ 
tion, unless it was quite necessary. I wanted 
to live deep and suck out all the marrow of 
life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as 
to put to rout all that was not life, to cut a 
broad swath and shave close, to drive life 
into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest 
terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why 
then to get the whole and genuine mean¬ 
ness of it, and publish its meanness to the 
world; or if it were sublime, to know it by 
experience, and be able to give a true ac¬ 
count of it in my next excursion. For most 
men, it appears to me, are in a strange 
uncertainty about it, whether it is of the 
devil or of God, and have somewhat hastily 
concluded that it is the chief end of man 
here to ‘glorify God and enjoy him forever.’ 

Still we live meanly, like ants; though the 
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fable tells us that we were long ago changed 
into men; like pygmies we fight with cranes; 
it is error upon error, and clout upon clout, 
and our best virtue has for its occasion a 
superfluous and evitable wretchedness. Our 
life is frittered away by detail. An honest 
man has hardly need to count more than his 
ten fingers, or in extreme cases he may add 
his ten toes, and lump the rest. Simplicity, 
simplicity, simplicity! I say, let your affairs 
be as two or three, and not a hundred or a 
thousand; instead of a million count half a 
dozen, and keep your accounts on your 
thumb-nail. In the midst of this chopping 
sea of civilized life, such are the clouds and 
storms and quicksands and thousand-and- 
one items to be allowed for, that a man has 
to live, if he would not founder and go to 
the bottom and not make his port at aU, by 
dead reckoning, and he must be a great 
calculator indeed who succeeds. Simplify, 
simplify. Instead of three meals a day, if it 
be necessary eat but one; instead of a hun¬ 
dred dishes, five; and reduce other things 
in proportion. Our life is like a German 
Confederacy, made up of petty states, with 
its boundary forever fluctuating, so that 
even a German cannot tell you how it is 
bounded at any moment. The nation itself, 
with all its so-called internal improvements, 
which, by the way, are all external and 
superficial, is just such an unwieldy and 
overgrown establishment, cluttered with 
furniture and tripped up by its own traps, 
ruined by luxury and heedless expense, by 
want of calculation and a worthy aim, as 
the million households in the land; and the 
only cure for it, as for them, is in a rigid 
economy, a stern and more than Spartan 
simplicity of life and elevation of purpose. 
It lives too fast. Men think that it is essen¬ 
tial that the Nation have commerce, and 
export ice, and talk through a telegraph, 
and ride thirty miles an hour, without a. 
doubt, whether they do or not; but whether 
we should live like baboons or like men, is 
a little uncertain. If we do not get out 
sleepers, and forge rails, and devote days 
and nights to the work, but go to tinkering 
upon our lives to improve them^ who will 
build railroads? And if railroads are not 
built, how shall we get to heaven in season? 
But if we stay at home and mind our busi¬ 
ness, who will want railroads? We do not 
, ride on the railroad; it rides upon us. Did 


you ever think what those sleepers are 
that underlie the railroad? Each one is a 
man, an Irishman, or a Yankee man. The 
rails are laid on them, and they are covered 
with sand, and the cars run smoothly over 
them. They are sound sleepers, I assure 
you. And every few years a new lot is laid 
down and run over; so that, if some have 
the pleasure of riding on a rail, others have 
10 the misfortune to be ridden upon. And 
when they run over a man that is walking in 
his sleep, a supernumerary sleeper in the 
wrong position, and wake him up, they 
suddenly stop the cars, and make a hue 
and cry about it, as if this were an excep¬ 
tion. I am glad to know that it takes a gang 
of men for every five miles to keep the 
sleepers down and level in their beds as it 
is, for this is a sign that they may some- 
20 time get up again. 

Why should we live with such hurry and 
waste of life? We are determined to be 
starved before we are hungry. Men say that 
a stitch in time saves nine, and so they take 
a thousand stitches to-day to save nine to¬ 
morrow. As for worky we haven’t any of any 
consequence. We have the Saint Vitus’ 
dance, and cannot possibly keep our heads 
still. If I should only give a few pulls at 
30 the parish bell-rope, as for a fire, that is, 
without setting the bell, there is hardly a 
man on his farm in the outskirts of Con¬ 
cord, notwithstanding that press of engage¬ 
ments which was his excuse so many times 
this morning, nor a boy, nor a woman, I 
might almost say, but would forsake all and 
follow that sound, not mainly to save prop¬ 
erty from the flames, but, if we will confess 
the truth, much more to see it burn, since 
40 burn it must, and we, be it known, did not 
set it on fire—or to see it put out, and have 
a hand in it, if that is done as handsomely; 
yes, even if it were the parish church itself 
Hardly a man takes a half-hour’s nap after 
dinner, but when he wakes he holds up his 
head and asks, ‘What’s the news?’ as if the 
rest of mankind had stood his sentinels. 
Some give directions to be waked every 
half-hour, doubtless for no other pur- 
50 pose; and then, to pay for it, they tell what 
they have dreamed. After a night’s sleep the 
news is as indispensable as the brea^ast. 
‘Pray tell me an5rthing new that has hap¬ 
pened to a man anywhere on this globe’— 
and he reads it over his coffee and rolls. 
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that a man has had his eyes gouged out 
this morning on the Wachito River; never 
dreaming the while that he lives in the dark 
unfathomed mammoth cave of this world, 
and has but the rudiment of an eye himself. 

For my part, I could easily do without 
the post-office. I think that there are 
very few important communications made 
through it. To speak critically, I never re¬ 
ceived more than one or two letters in my 
life—I wrote this some years ago—that 
were worth the postage. The penny-post is, 
commonly, an institution through which 
you seriously offer a man that penny for his 
thoughts which is so often safely offered in 
jest. And I am sure that I never read any 
memorable news in a newspaper. If we 
read of one man robbed, or murdered, or 
killed by accident, or one house burned, 
or one vessel wrecked, or one steamboat 
blown up, or one cow run over on the 
Western Railroad, or one mad dog killed, 
or one lot of grasshoppers in the winter— 
we never need read of another. One is 
enough. If you are acquainted with the 
principle, what do you care for a myriad 
instances and applications? To a philos¬ 
opher all news, as it is called, is gossip, and 
they who edit and read it are old women 
over their tea. Yet not a few are greedy 
after this gossip. There was such a rush, 
as I hear, the other day at one of the offices 
to learn the foreign news by the last ar¬ 
rival, that several large squares of plate 
glass belonging to the establishment were 
broken by the pressure—news which I 
seriously think a ready wit might write a 
twelvemonth, or twelve years, beforehand 
with sufficient accuracy. As for Spain, for 
instance, if you know how to throw in Don 
Carlos and the Infanta, and Don Pedro and 
Seville and Granada, from time to time in 
the right proportions—they may have 
changed the names a little since I saw the 
papers—and serve up a bull-fight when 
other entertainments fail, it will be true 
to the letter, and give us as good an idea 
of the exact state or ruin of things in Spain 
as the most succinct and lucid reports under 
this head in the newspapers: and as for 
England, almost the last significant scrap 
of news from that quarter was the revolu¬ 
tion of 1649; and if you have learned the 
history of her crops for an average year, 
you never need attend to that thing again. 


unless your speculations are of a merely 
pecuniary character. If one may judge who 
rarely looks into the newspapers, nothing 
new does ever happen in foreign parts, a 
French revolution not excepted. 

What news! how much more important 
to know what that is which was never old! 
‘Kieou-he-yu (great dignitary of the state 
of Wei) sent a man to Khoung-tseu to know 
10 his news. Khoung-tscu caused the mes¬ 
senger to be seated near him, and ques¬ 
tioned him in these terms: What is your 
master doing? The messenger answered 
with respect: My master desires to diminish 
the number of his faults, but he cannot 
come to the end of them. The messenger 
being gone, the philosopher remarked: 
What a worthy messenger! What a worthy 
messenger!’ The preacher, instead of vex- 
20 ing the ears of drowsy farmers on their 
day of rest at the end of the week—for 
Sunday is the fit conclusion of an ill-spent 
week, and not the fresh and brave begin¬ 
ning of a new one—with this one other 
draggle-tail of a sermon, should shout 
with thundering voice, Tause! Avast! 
Why so seeming fast, but deadly slow?’ 

Shams and delusions are esteemed for 
soundest truths, while reality is fabulous. 
30 If men would steadily observe realities 
only, and not allow themselves to be de¬ 
luded, life, to compare it with such things 
as we know, would be like a fairy tale and 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. If we 
respected only what is inevitable and has 
a right to be, music and poetry would re¬ 
sound along the streets. When we are tm- 
hurried and wise, we perceive that only 
great and worthy things have any per- 
40 manent and absolute existence, that petty 
fears, and petty pleasures are but the 
shadow of the reality. This is always ex¬ 
hilarating and sublime. By closing the eyes 
and slumbering, and consenting to be de¬ 
ceived by shows, men establish and con¬ 
firm their daily life of routine and habit 
everywhere, which still is built on purely 
illusory foundations. Children, who play 
life, discern its true law and relations more 
50 clearly than men, who fail to live it wor¬ 
thily, but who think that they are wiser by 
experience, that is, by failure. I have read 
in a Hindoo book, that ‘there was a king’s 
son, who, being expelled in infancy from 
his native city, was brought up by a for- 
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ester, and, growing up to maturity in that 
state, imagined himself to belong to the 
barbarous race with which he lived. One 
of liis father’s ministers having discovered 
him, revealed to him what he was, and the 
misconception of his character was re¬ 
moved, and he knew himself to be a prince. 
So soul,’ continues the Hindoo philoso¬ 
pher, ‘from the circumstances in which 
it is placed, mistakes its own character, 
until the truth is revealed to it by some holy 
teacher, and then it knows itself to be 
Brahme,^ I perceive that we inhabitants of 
New England live this mean life that we 
do because our vision does not penetrate 
the surface of things. We tliink that that is 
which appears to be. If a man should walk 
through this town and see only the reality, 
where, think you, would the ‘Mill-dam’ go 
to? If he should give us an account of the 
realities he beheld there, we should not 
recognize the place in his description. Look 
at a meeting-house, or a court-house, or a 
jail, or a shop, or a dwelling-house, and say 
what that thing really is before a true gaze, 
and they would all go to pieces in your ac¬ 
count of them. Men esteem truth remote, 
in the outskirts of the system, behind the 
farthest star, before Adam and after the last 
man. In eternity there is indeed something 
true and sublime. But all these times and 
places and occasions are now and here. God 
himself culminates in the present moment, 
and will never be more divine in the lapse 
of all the ages. And we are enabled to ap¬ 
prehend at all what is subUme and noble 
only by the perpetual instilling and drench¬ 
ing of the reality that surrounds us. The 
universe constantly and obediently answers 
to our conceptions; whether we travel fast 
or slow, the track is laid for us. Let us spend 
our lives in conceiving then. The poet or 
the artist never yet had so fair and noble a 
design but some of his posterity at least 
could accomplish it. 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as 
Nature, and not be thrown off the track by 
every nutshell and mosquito’s wing that 
falls on the rails. Let us rise early and fast, 
or break fast, gently and without perturba¬ 
tion; let company come and let company go, 
let the bells ring and the children cry—de¬ 
termined to make a day of it. Why should 
we knock under and go with the stream? 
Let us not be upset and overwhelmed in 


that terrible rapid and whirlpool called a 
dinner, situated in the meridian shallows. 
Weather this danger and you are safe, for 
the rest of the way is down hill. With un¬ 
relaxed nerves, with morning vigor, sail by 
it, looking another way, tied to the mast 
like Ulysses. If the engine whistles, let it 
whistle till it is hoarse for its pains. If the 
bell rings, why should we run? We will 
10 consider what kind of music they are like. 
Let us settle ourselves, and work and wedge 
our feet downward through the mud and 
slush of opinion, and prejudice, and tradi¬ 
tion, and delusion, and appearance, that 
alluvion which covers the globe, through 
Paris and London, through New York and 
Boston and Concord, through Church and 
State, through poetry and philosophy and 
religion, till we come to a hard bottom 
20 and rocks in place, which we can call reality 
and say. This is, and no mistake; and then 
begin, having a point d'appui, below freshet 
and frost and fire, a place where you might 
found a wall or a state, or set a lamp-post 
safely, or perhaps a gauge, not a Nilometer, 
but a Realometer, that future ages might 
know how deep a freshet of shams and 
appearances had gathered from time to 
time. If you stand right fronting and face 
30 to face to a fact, you will see the sun glim¬ 
mer on both its surfaces, as if it were a 
cimeter, and feel its sweet edge dividing 
you through the heart and marrow, and 
so you will happily conclude your mortal 
career. Be it life or death, we crave only 
reality. If we are really dying, let us hear 
the rattle in our throats and feel cold in 
the extremities; if we are alive, let us go 
about our business. 

40 Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. 
I drink at it; but while I drink I see the 
sandy bottom and detect how shallow it is. 
Its thin current slides away, but eternity 
remains. I would drink deeper; fish in the 
sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars. I 
cannot count one. I know not the first 
letter of the alphabet. I have always been 
regretting that I was not as wise as the day 
I was bom. The intellect is a cleaver; it 
50 discerns and rifts its way into the secret of 
things. I do not wish to be any more busy 
with my hands than is necessary. My head 
is hands and feet. I feel all my best faculties 
concentrated in it. My instinct tells me 
that my head is an organ for burrowing, as 
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some creatures use their snout and fore 
paws, and with it I would mine and burrow 
my way through these hills. I think that 
the richest vein is somewhere hereabouts; 
so by the divining-rod and thin rising 
vapors I judge; and here I will begin to 
mine. 

Sounds 

But while we are confined to books, 
though the most select and classic, and read 
only particular written languages, which are 
themselves but dialects and provincial, we 
are in danger of forgetting the language 
which all things and events speak without 
metaphor, which alone is copious and 
standard. Much is published, but little 
printed. The rays which stream through 
the shutter will be no longer remembered 
when the shutter is wholly removed. No 
method nor discipline can supersede the 
necessity of being forever on the alert. 
What is a course of history or philosophy, 
or poetry, no matter how well selected, or 
the best society, or the most admirable rou¬ 
tine of life, compared with the discipline of 
looking always at what is to be seen? Will 
you be a reader, a student merely, or a seer? 
Read your fate, see what is before you, and 
walk on into futurity. 

I did not read books the first summer; I 
hoed beans. Nay, I often did better than 
this. There were times when I could not 
afford to sacrifice the bloom of the present 
moment to any work, whether of the head 
or hands. I love a broad margin to my life. 
Sometimes, in a summer morning, having 
taken my accustomed bath, I sat in my 
sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt 
in a revery, amidst the pines and hickories 
and sumachs, in undisturbed solitude and 
stillness, while the birds sang around or 
flitted noiseless through the house, until by 
the sun falling in at my west window, or the 
noise of some traveller’s wagon on the 
distant highway, I was reminded of the 
lapse of time. I grew in those seasons like 
corn in the night, and they were far better 
than any work of die hands would have 
been. They were not time subtracted from 
my life, but so much over and above my 
usual allowance. I realized what the Orien¬ 
tals mean by contemplation and the forsak¬ 
ing of works. For the most part, I minded 
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not how the hours went. The day advanced 
as if to light some work of mine; it was 
morning, and lo, now it is evening, and 
nothing memorable is accomplished. In¬ 
stead of singing like the birds, I silently 
smiled at my incessant good fortune. As the 
sparrow had its trill, sitting on the hickory 
before my door, so had I my chuckle or 
suppressed warble which he might hear out 
10 of my nest. My days were not days of the 
week, bearing the stamp of any heathen 
deity, nor were they minced into hours and 
fretted by the ticking of a clock; for I lived 
like the Puri Indians, of whom it is said 
that ‘for yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow 
they have only one word, and they express 
the variety of meaning by pointing back¬ 
ward for yesterday, forward for to-morrow, 
and overhead for the passing day.’ This 
20 was sheer idleness to my fellow-townsmen, 
no doubt; but if the birds and flowers had 
tried me by their standard, I should not 
have been found wanting. A man must find 
his occasions in himself, it is true. The na¬ 
tural day is very calm, and will hardly re¬ 
prove his indolence. 

I had this advantage, at least, in my mode 
of life, over those who were obliged to look 
abroad for amusement, to society and the 
30 theatre, that my life itself was become my 
amusement and never ceased to be novel. 
It was a drama of many scenes and without 
an end. If we were always indeed getting 
our living, and regulating our lives accord¬ 
ing to the last and best mode we had 
learned, we should never be troubled with 
ennui. Follow your genius closely enough, 
and it will not fail to show you a fresh pros¬ 
pect every hour. Housework was a pleasant 
40 pastime. When my floor was dirty, I rose 
early, and, setting all my furniture out of 
doors on the grass, bed and bedstead mak¬ 
ing but one budget, dashed water on the 
floor, and sprinkled white sand from the 
pond on it, and then with a broom scrubbed 
it clean and white; and by the time the vil¬ 
lagers had broken their fast the morning 
sun had dried my house sufficiently to allow 
me to move in again, and my meditations 
50 were almost uninterrupted. It was pleasant 
to see my whole household effects out on 
the grass, making a little pile like a gypsy’s 
pack, and my three-legged table, from 
which I did not remove the books and pen 
and ink, standing airiid the pines and hick- 
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ones. They seemed glad to get out them¬ 
selves, and as if imwilling to be brought in. 
1 was sometimes tempted to stretch an awn¬ 
ing over them and take my seat there. It 
was worth the while to sec the sun shine on 
these things, and hear the free wind blow 
on them; so much more interesting most 
familiar objects look out of doors than in 
the house. A bird sits on the next bough, 
life-ev?rlasting grows under the table, and 
blackberry vines run round its legs; pine 
cones, chestnut burrs, and strawberry leaves 
are strewn about. It looked as if this was the 
way these forms came to be transferred to 
our furniture, to tables, chairs, and bed¬ 
steads—because they once stood in their 
midst. 

My house was on the side of a hill, im¬ 
mediately on the edge of the larger wood, 
in the midst of a young forest of pitch pines 
and hickories, and half a dozen rods from 
the pond, to which a narrow footpath led 
down the hill. In my front yard grew the 
strawberry, blackberry, and life-everlast¬ 
ing, johnswort and goldenrod, shrub-oaks 
and sand-cherry, blueberry and groundnut. 
Near the end of May, the sand-cherry 
(cerasus pumila)^ adorned the sides of the 
path with its delicate flowers arranged in 
umbels cyhndrically about its short stems, 
which last, in the fall, weighed down with 
good-sized and handsome cherries, fell 
over in wreaths like rays on every side. I 
tasted them out of compliment to Nature, 
though they were scarcely palatable. The 
sumach {rhus glabra) grew luxuriantly 
about the house, pushing up through the 
embankment which I had made, and grow¬ 
ing five or six feet the first season. Its broad 
pinnate tropical leaf was pleasant though 
strange to look on. The large buds, sud¬ 
denly pushing out late in the spring from 
dry sticks which had seemed to be dead, 
developed themselves as by magic into 
graceful green and tender boughs, an inch 
in diameter; and sometimes, as I sat at my 
window, so heedlessly did they grow and 
tax their weak joints, I heard a fresh and 
tender bough suddenly fall like a fan to the 
ground, when there was not a breath of air 
stirring, broken off by its own weight. In 
August, the large masses of berries, which, 
when in flower, had attracted many wild 
bees, gradually assumed their bright vel¬ 
vety crimson hue, and by their weight 


again bent down and broke the tender 
limbs. 

As I sit at my window this summer after¬ 
noon, hawks are circling about my clearing; 
the tantivy of wild pigeons, flying by twos 
and threes athwart my view, or perching 
restless on the white pine boughs behind 
my house, gives a voice to the air; a fish- 
10 hawk dimples the glassy surface of the pond 
and brings up a fish; a mink steals out of 
the marsh before my door and seizes a frog 
by the shore; the sedge is bending under 
the weight of the reed-birds flitting hither 
and thither; and for the last half hour I have 
heard the rattle of railroad cars, now dying 
away and then reviving like the beat of a 
partridge, conveying travellers from Boston 
to the country. For I did not live so out of 
20 the world as that boy, who, as I hear, was 
put out to a farmer in the east part of the 
town, but ere long ran away and came home 
again, quite down at the heel and home¬ 
sick. He had never seen such a dull and 
out-of-the-way place; the folks were all 
gone off; why, you couldn’t even hear the 
whistle! I doubt if there is such a place in 
Massachusetts now:— 

30 Tn truth, our village has become a butt 
For one of those fleet railroad shafts, and 
o’er 

Our peaceful plain its soothing sound is— 
Concord.’ 

The Fitchburg Railroad touches the 
pond about a hundred rods south of where 
I dwell. I usually go to the village along its 
causeway, and am, as it were, related to 
40 society by this link. The men on the freight 
trains, who go over the whole length of the 
road, bow to me as to an old acquaintance, 
they pass me so often, and apparently they 
take me for an employee; and so I am. I too 
would fain be a track-repairer somewhere 
in the orbit of the earth. 

The whistle of the locomotive penetrates 
my woods summer and winter, sounding 
like the scream of a hawk sailing over some 
50 farmer’s yard, informing me that many 
restless city merchants are arriving within 
the circle of the town, or adventurous coun¬ 
try traders from the other side. As they 
come under one horizon, they shout their 
warning to get off the track to the other, 
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heard sometimes through the circles of two 
towns. Here come your groceries^ country; 
your rations, countrymen! Nor is there any 
man so independent on his farm that he 
can say them nay. And here’s your pay for 
them! screams the countryman’s whistle; 
timber like long battering-rams going 
twenty miles an hour against the city’s walls, 
and chairs enough to seat all the weary and 
heavy-laden that dwell within them. With 
such huge and lumbering civility the coun¬ 
try hands a chair to the city. All the Indian 
huckleberry hills arc stripped, all the cran¬ 
berry meadows are raked into the city. Up 
comes the cotton, down goes the woven 
cloth; up comes the silk, down goes the 
woollen; up come the books, but down goes 
the wit that writes them. 

When I meet the engine with its train of 
cars moving off with planetary motion— 
or, rather, like a comet, for the beholder 
knows not if with that velocity and with 
that direction it will ever revisit this system, 
since its orbit does not look like a returning 
curve—with its steam cloud like a banner 
streaming behind in golden and silver 
wreaths, like many a downy cloud which I 
have seen, high in the heavens, unfolding 
its masses to the light—as if this travelling 
demigod, this cloud-compeller, would ere 
long take the sunset sky for the livery of his 
train; when I hear the iron horse make the 
hills echo with his snort like thunder, shak¬ 
ing the earth with his feet, and breathing 
fire and smoke from his nostrils (what kind 
of winged horse or fiery dragon they will 
put into the new Mythology I don’t know), 
it seems as if the earth had got a race now 
worthy to inhabit it. If all were as it seems, 
and men made the elements their servants 
for noble ends! If the cloud that hangs over 
the engine were the perspiration of heroic 
deeds, or as beneficent as that which floats 
over the farmer’s fields, then the elements 
and Nature herself would cheerfully ac¬ 
company men on their errands and be 
their escort. 

I watch the passage of the morning cars 
with the same feeling that I do the rising 
of the sun, which is hardly more regular. 
Their train of clouds stretching far behind 
and rising higher and higher, going to 
heaven while the cars are going to Boston, 
conceals the sun for a minute and casts my 
distant field into the shade, a celestial train 


beside which the petty train of cars which 
hugs the earth is but the barb of the spear. 
The stabler of the iron horse was up early 
this winter morning by the light of the 
stars amid the mountains, to fodder and 
harness his steed. Fire, too, was awakened 
thus early to put the vital heat in him and 
get him off. If the enterprise were as inno¬ 
cent as it is early! If the snow lies deep, they 
lo strap on his snow-shoes, and with the giant 
plough plough a furrow from the moun¬ 
tains to the sea-board, in which the cars, 
hke a following drill-barrow, sprinkle all the 
restless men and floating merchandise in 
the country for seed. All day the fire-steed 
flies over the country, stopping only that 
his master may rest, and I am awakened by 
his tramp and defiant snort at midnight, 
when in some remote glen in the woods he 
20 fronts the elements incased in ice and snow; 
and he will reach his stall only with the 
morning star, to start once more on his 
travels without rest or slumber. Or per¬ 
chance, at evening, I hear him in his stable 
blowing off the superfluous energy of the 
day, that he may calm liis nerves and cool 
his liver and brain for a few hours of iron 
slumber. If the enterprise were as heroic 
and commanding as it is protracted and 
30 unwearied! 

Far through unfrequented woods on the 
confines of towns, where once only the 
hunter penetrated by day, in the darkest 
night dart these bright saloons without the 
knowledge of their inhabitants; this moment 
stopping at some brilliant station-house in 
town or city, where a social crowd is gath¬ 
ered, the next in the Dismal Swamp, scar¬ 
ing the owl and fox. The startings and ar- 
40 rivals of the cars are now the epochs in the 
village day. They go and come with such 
regularity and precision, and their whistle 
can be heard so far, that the farmers set 
their clocks by them, and thus one well- 
conducted institution regulates a whole 
country. Have not men improved some¬ 
what in punctuality since the railroad was 
invented? Do they not talk and think faster 
in the depot than they did in the stage- 
50 office? There is something electrifying in 
the atmosphere of the former place. I have 
been astonished at the miracles it has 
wrought; that some of my neighbors, who, 
I should have prophesied, once for all, 
would never get to Boston by so prompt a 
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conveyance, are on hand when the bell 
rings. To do things ‘railroad fashion’ is now 
the by-word; and it is worth the while to be 
warned so often and so sincerely by any 
power to get off its track. There is no 
stopping to read the riot act, no firing over 
the heads of the mob, in this case. We have 
constructed a fate, an Atropos^ that never 
turns aside. (Let that be the name of your 
engine.) Men are advertised that at a cer¬ 
tain hour and minute these bolts will be 
shot toward particular points of the com¬ 
pass; yet it interferes with no man’s busi¬ 
ness, and the children go to school on the 
other track. We live the steadier for it. We 
are all educated thus to be sons of Tell. 
The air is full of invisible bolts. Every path 
but your own is the path of fate. Keep on 
your own track, then. 

What recommends commerce to me is 
its enterprise and bravery. It does not clasp 
its hands and pray to Jupiter. I sec these 
men every day go about their business with 
more or less courage and content, doing 
more even than they suspect, and perchance 
better employed than they could have con¬ 
sciously devised. I am less affected by their 
heroism who stood up for half an hour in 
the front line at Buena Vista, than by the 
steady and cheerful valor of the men who 
inhabit the snow-plough for their winter 
quarters; who have not merely the three- 
o’-clock in the morning courage, which 
Bonaparte thought was the rarest, but 
whose courage does not go to rest so early, 
who go to sleep only when the storm sleeps 
or the sinews of their iron steed arc frozen. 
On this morning of the Great Snow, per¬ 
chance, which is still raging and chilling 
men’s blood, 1 hear the muffled tone of 
their engine bell from out the fog bank of 
their chilled breath, which announces that 
the cars are coming, without long delay, 
notwithstanding the veto of a New Eng¬ 
land north-east snow-storm, and I behold 
the ploughmen covered with snow and 
rime, their heads peering above the mould- 
board which is turning down other than 
daisies and the nests of field-mice, like 
bowlders of the Sierra Nevada, that occupy 
an outside place in the universe. 

Commerce is unexpectedly confident and 
serene, alert, adventurous, and unwearied. 
It is very natural in its methods withal, far 
more so than many fantastic enterprises and 


sentimental experiments, and hence its 
singular success. I am refreshed and ex¬ 
panded when the freight train rattles past 
me, and I smell the stores which go dis¬ 
pensing their odors all the way from Long 
Wharf to Lake Champlain, reminding me 
of foreign parts, of coral reefs, and Indian 
oceans, and tropical climes, and the extent 
of the globe. I feel more like a citizen of the 
10 world at the sight of the palm-leaf which 
will cover so many flaxen New England 
heads the next summer, the Manilla hemp 
and cocoa-nut husks, the old junk, gunny 
bags, scrap iron, and rusty nails. This car¬ 
load of torn sails is more legible and inter¬ 
esting now than if they should be wrought 
into paper and printed books. Who can 
write so graphically the history of the 
storms they have weathered as these rents 
20 have done? They are proof-sheets which 
need no correction. Here goes lumber from 
the Maine woods, which did not go out to 
sea in the last freshet, risen four dollars on 
the thousand because of what did go out 
or was split up; pine, spruce, cedar—first, 
second, third, and fourth qualities, so lately 
all of one quahty, to wave over the bear, 
and moose, and caribou. Next rolls Thom- 
aston lime, a prime lot, which will get far 
30 among the hills before it gets slacked. 
These rags in bales, of all hues and quali¬ 
ties, the lowest condition to which cotton 
and linen descend, the final result of dress 
—of patterns which are now no longer cried 
up, unless it be in Milwaukie, as those 
splendid articles, English, French, or 
American prints, ginghams, muslins, etc.— 
gathered from all quarters both of fashion 
and poverty, going to become paper of one 
40 color or a few shades only, on which, for¬ 
sooth, will be written tales of real life, high 
and low, and founded on fact! This closed 
car smells of salt fish, the strong New Eng¬ 
land and commercial scent, reminding me 
of the Grand Banks and the fisheries. Who 
has not seen a salt fish, thoroughly cured for 
this world, so that nothing can spoil it, and 
putting the perseverance of the saints to 
the blush? with which you may sweep or 
50 pave the streets, and split your kindlings, 
and the teamster shelter himself and his 
lading against sun, wind, and rain behind 
it—and the trader, as a Concord trader 
once did, hang it up by his doer for a sign 
when he commences business, until at last 
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his oldest customer cannot tell surely 
whether it be animal, vegetable^ or mineral, 
and yet it shall be as pure as a snowflake, 
and if it be put into a pot and boiled, will 
come out an excellent dun fish for a Satur¬ 
day’s dinner. Next Spanish hides, with the 
tails still preserving their twist and the 
angle of elevation tliey had when the oxen 
that wore them were careering over the 
pampas of the Spanish main—a type of all 
obstinacy, and evincing how almost hope¬ 
less and incurable are all constitutional 
vices. I confess, that practically speaking, 
when I have learned a man’s real disposi¬ 
tion, I have no hopes of changing it for the 
better or worse in this state of existence. 
As the Orientals say, ‘A cur’s tail may be 
warmed, and pressed, and bound round 
with ligatures, and after a twelve years’ 
labor bestowed upon it, still it will retain 
its natural form.’ The only effectual cure 
for such inveteracies as these tails exhibit 
is to make glue of them, which I believe is 
what is usually done with them, and then 
they will stay put and stick. Here is a hogs¬ 
head of molasses or of brandy directed to 
'^‘^hn Smith, Cuttingsville, Vermont, some 
trader among the Green Mountains, who 
imports for the farmers near his clearing, 
and now perchance stands over his bulk¬ 
head and thinks of the last arrivals on the 
coast, how they may affect the price for 
him, telling his customers this moment, as 
he has told them twenty times before this 
morning, that he expects some by the next 
train of prime quality. It is advertised in 
the Cuttingsville Times. 

While these things go up other things 
come down. Warned by the whizzing 
soimd, I look up from my book and see 
some tall pine, hewn on far northern hills, 
which has winged its way over the Green 
Mountains and the Connecticut, shot like 
an arrow through the township within ten 
minutes, and scarce another eye beholds it; 
going 

‘to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral.’ 

And hark! here comes the cattle-train bear¬ 
ing the cattle of a thousand hills, sheepcots, 
stables, and cow-yards in the air, drovers 
with their sticks, and shepherd boys in the 
midst of their flocks, all but the mountain 


pastures, whirled along like leaves blown 
from the mountains by the September 
gales. The air is filled with the bleating of 
calves and sheep, and the hustling of oxen, 
as if a pastoral valley were going by. When 
the old bell-wether at the head rattles his 
bell, the mountains do indeed skip like 
rams and the little hills like lambs. A car¬ 
load of drovers, too, in the midst, on a level 
10 with their droves now, their vocation gone, 
but still clinging to their useless sticks as 
their badge of office. But their dogs, where 
arc they? It is a stampede to them; they are 
quite thrown out; they have lost the scent. 
Methinks I hear them barking behind the 
Peterboro’ Hills, or panting up the western 
slope of the Green Mountains. They will 
not be in at the death. Their vocation, too, 
is gone. Their fidelity and sagacity are be- 
20 low par now. They will slink back to their 
kennels in disgrace, or perchance run wild 
and strike a league with the wolf and the 
fox. So is your pastoral life whirled past and 
away. But the bell rings, and 1 must get off 
the track and let the cars go by— 

What’s the railroad to me? 

I never go to see 
Where it ends. 

30 It fills a few hollows. 

And makes banks for the swallows. 

It sets the sand a-blowing. 

And the blackberries a-growing, 

but I cross it like a cart-path in the woods. 

I will not have my eyes put out and my 
ears spoiled by its smoke and steam and 
hissing. 

40 Now that the cars are gone by and all the 
restless world with them, and the fishes in 
the pond no longer feel their rumbling, I 
am more alone than ever. For the rest of 
the long afternoon, perhaps, my medita¬ 
tions are interrupted only by the faint rattle 
of a carriage or team along the distant 
highway. 

Sometimes, on Sundays, I heard the 
bells, the Lincoln, Acton, Bedford, or Con- 
50 cord bell, when the wind was favorable, a 
faint, sweet, and, as it were, natural mel¬ 
ody, worth importing into the wilderness. 
At a sufficient distance over the woods this 
soimd acquires a certain vibratory hum, as 
if the pine needles in the horizon were the 
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strings of a harp which it swept. All sound 
heard at the greatest possible distance pro¬ 
duces one and the same effect, a vibration 
of the universal lyre, just as the intervening 
atmosphere makes a distant ridge of earth 
interesting to our eyes by the azure tint it 
imparts to it. There came to me in this case 
a melody which the air had strained, and 
which had conversed with every leaf and 
needle of the wood, that portion of the 10 
soimd which the elements had taken up and 
modulated and echoed from vale to vale. 
The echo is, to some extent, an original 
sound, and therein is the magic and charm 
of it. It is not merely a repetition of 
what was worth repeating in the bell, but 
partly the voice of the woodj the same 
trivial words and notes sung by a wood- 
nymph. 

At evening, the distant lowing of some 20 
cow in the horizon beyond the woods 
sounded sweet and melodious, and at first 
I would mistake it for the voices of certain 
minstrels by whom I was sometimes sere¬ 
naded, who might be straying over hill and 
dale; but soon I was not unpleasantly dis¬ 
appointed when it was prolonged into the 
cheap and natural music of the cow. I do 
not mean to be satirical, but to express my 
appreciation of those youths’ singing, when 30 
I state that 1 perceived clearly that it was 
akin to the music of the cow, and they were 
at length one articulation of Nature. 

Regularly at half past seven, in one part 
of the summer, after the evening train had 
gone by, the whippoorwills chanted their 
vespers for half an hour, sitting on a stump 
by my door, or upon the ridge pole of the 
house. They would begin to sing almost 
with as much precision as a clock, within 40 
five minutes of a particular time, referred 
to the setting of the sun, every evening. I 
had a rare opportunity to become ac¬ 
quainted vidth their habits. Sometimes I 
heard four or five at once in different parts 
of the wood, by accident one a bar behind 
another, and so near me that I distin¬ 
guished not only the cluck after each note, 
but often that singular buzzing sound like a 
fly in a spider’s web, only proportionally 50 
louder. Sometimes one would circle round 
and round me in the woods a few feet 
distant as if tethered by a string, when 
probably I was near its eggs. They sang at 
intervals throughout the night, and were 


again as musical as ever just before and 
about dawn. 

When other birds are still the screech 
owls take up the strain, like mourning wo¬ 
men their ancient u-lu-lu. Their dismal 
scream is truly Ben Jonsonian. Wise mid¬ 
night hags! It is no honest and blunt tu- 
whit tu-who of the poets, but, without 
jesting, a most solemn graveyard ditty, the 
mutual consolations of suicide lovers re¬ 
membering the pangs and the delights of 
supernal love in the infernal groves. Yet I 
love to hear their wailing, their doleful re¬ 
sponses, trilled along the woodside; remind¬ 
ing me sometimes of music and singing 
birds; as if it were the dark and tearful side 
of music, the regrets and sighs that would 
fain be sung. They are the spirits, the 
low spirits and melancholy forebodings, 
of fallen souls that once in human shape 
night-walked the earth and did the deeds 
of darkness, now expiating their sins with 
their wailing hymns or threnodies in the 
scenery of their transgressions. They give 
me a new sense of the variety and ca¬ 
pacity of that nature which is our com¬ 
mon dwelling. Oh-o-o-o~o that I never 
had been bor-r-r-r-n! sighs one on this 
side of the pond, and circles with the rest¬ 
lessness of despair to some new perch 
on the gray oaks. Then— That I never had 
been bor-r~r-r-n! echoes another on the 
farther side with tremulous sincerity, and— 
bor-r-r-r-n! comes faintly from far in the 
Lincoln woods. 

I was also serenaded by a hooting owl. 
Near at hand you could fancy it the most 
melancholy sound in Nature, as if she 
meant by this to stereotype and make per¬ 
manent in her choir the dying moans of a 
human being—some poor weak relic of 
mortality who has left hope behind, and 
howls like an animal, yet with human sobs, 
on entering the dark valley, made more 
awful by a certain gurgling melodiousness 
—I find myself beginning with the letters 
gl when I try to imitate it—expressive of a 
mind which has reached the gelatinous 
mildewy stage in the mortification of all 
healthy and courageous thought. It re¬ 
minded me of ghouls and idiots and insane 
bowlings. But now one answers from far 
woods in a strain made really melodious by 
distance— Hoo hoo hoo^ hoover hoo\ and in¬ 
deed for the most part it suggested only 
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pleasing associations, whether heard by 
day or night, summer or winter. 

I rejoice that there are owls. Let them do 
the idiotic and maniacal hooting for men. 
It is a sound admirably suited to swamps 
and twihght woods which no day illustrates, 
suggesting a vast and undeveloped nature 
which men have not recognized. They 
represent the stark twilight and unsatisfied 
thoughts which all have. All day the sun 
has shone on the surface of some savage 
swamp, where the single spruce stands 
hung with usnea lichens, and small hawks 
circulate above, and the chicadee lisps amid 
the evergreens, and the partridge and rab¬ 
bit skulk beneath; but now a more dismal 
and fitting day dawns, and a different race 
of creatures awakes to express the meaning 
of Nature there. 

Late in the evening I heard the distant 
rumbling of wagons over bridges—a 
sound heard farther than almost any other 
at night—the baying of dogs, and some¬ 
times again the lowing of some disconsolate 
cow in a distant barnyard. In the mean¬ 
while all the shore rang with the trump of 
bullfrogs, the sturdy spirits of ancient 
wine-bibbers and wassailers, still unre¬ 
pentant, trying to sing a catch in their Styg¬ 
ian lake—if the Walden nymphs will par¬ 
don the comparison, for though there are 
almost no weeds, there are frogs there— 
who would fain keep up the hilarious rules 
of their old festal tables, though their 
voices have waxed hoarse and solemnly 
grave, mocking at mirth, and the wine has 
lost its flavor, and become only liquor to 
distend their paunches, and sweet intoxica¬ 
tion never comes to drown the memory of 
the past, but mere saturation and water¬ 
loggedness and distention. The most alder- 
manic, with his chin upon a heart-leaf, 
which serves for a napkin to his drooling 
chaps, under this northern shore quaffs a 
deep draught of the once scorned water, 
and passes round a cup with the ejaculation 
tr-r^r^oonky tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk! and 
straightway comes over the water from 
some distant cove the same password re¬ 
peated, where the next in seniority and girth 
has gulped down to his mark; and when this 
observance has made the circuit of the 
shores, then ejaculates the master of cere¬ 
monies, with satisfaction, tr-r-^r-oonk! and 
^ each in hie turn repeats the same down to 


the least distended, leakiest, and flabbiest 
paimched, that there be no mistake; and 
then the bowl goes round again and again, 
until the sun disperses the morning mist, 
and only the patriarch is not under the 
pond, but vainly bellowing troonk from 
time to time, and pausing for a reply. 

I am not sure that ever I heard the sotmd 
of cock-crowing from my clearing, and I 
10 thought that it might be worth the while to 
keep a cockerel for his music merely, as a 
singing bird. The note of this once wild 
Indian pheasant is certainly the most re¬ 
markable of any bird’s, and if they could be 
naturalized without being domesticated, it 
would soon become the most famous sound 
in our woods, surpassing the clangor of 
the goose and the hooting of the owl; and 
then imagine the cackling of the hens to fill 
20 the pauses when their lords’ clarions 
rested! No wonder that man added this 
bird to his tame stock—to say nothing of 
the eggs and drumsticks. To walk in a win¬ 
ter morning in a wood where these birds 
abounded, their native woods, and hear the 
wild cockerels crow on the trees, clear and 
shrill for miles over the resounding earth, 
drowning the feebler notes of other birds— 
think of it! It would put nations on the 
30 alert. Who would not be early to rise, and 
rise earlier and earlier every successive day 
of his life, till he became unspeakably 
healthy, wealthy, and wise? This foreign 
bird’s note is celebrated by the poets of all 
countries along with the notes of their 
native songsters. All climates agree with 
brave Chanticleer. He is more indigenous 
even than the natives. His health is ever 
good, his lungs are sound, his spirits never 
40 flag. Even the sailor on the Atlantic and 
Pacific is awakened by his voice; but its 
shrill soimd never roused me from my 
slumbers. I kept neither dog, cat, cow, pig, 
nor hens, so that you would have said there 
was a deficiency of domestic sounds; neither 
the chum, nor the spinning-wheel, nor even 
the singing of the kettle, nor the hissing of 
the urn, nor children crying, to comfort one. 
An old-fashioned man would have lost his 
50 senses or died of ennui before this. Not even 
rats in the wall, for they were starved out, or 
rather were never baited in—only squir¬ 
rels on the roof and under the floor, a 
whippoorwill on the ridge-pole, a blue-jay 
screaming beneath the window, a hare or 
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woodchuck under the house^ a screech-owl 
or a cat-owl beliind it, a flock of wild geese 
or a laughing loon on the pond, and a fox 
to bark in the night. Not even a lark or an 
oriole, those mild plantation birds, ever 
visited my clearing. No cockerels to crow 
nor hens to cackle in the yard. No yard! 
but unfenccd Nature reaching up to your 
very sills. A young forest growing up 
under your windows, and wild sumachs 
and blackberry vines breaking through into 
your cellar; sturdy pitch pines rubbing and 
creaking against the shingles for want of 
room, their roots reaching quite under the 
house. Instead of a scuttle or a blind blown 
off in the gale—a pine tree snapped ofl* or 
torn up by the roots behind your house for 
fuel. Instead of no path to the front-yard 
gate in the Great Snow—no gate—no 
front-yard—and no path to the civilized 
world! 

Visitors 

I THINK that I love society as much as 
most, and am ready enough to fasten my¬ 
self like a bloodsucker for the time to any 
full-blooded man that comes in my way. 
I am naturally no hermit, but might possi¬ 
bly sit out the sturdiest frequenter of 
the bar-room, if my business called me 
thither. 

I had three chairs in my house; one for 
solitude, two for friendship, three for soci¬ 
ety. When visitors came in larger and unex¬ 
pected numbers there was but the third 
chair for them all, but they generally econ¬ 
omized the room by standing up. It is sur¬ 
prising how many great men and women a 
small house will contain. I have had twenty- 
five or thirty souls, with their bodies, at 
once under my roof, and yet we often 
parted without being aware that we had 
come very near to one another. Many of 
our houses, both public and private, with 
their almost innumerable apartments, their 
huge halls and their cellars for the storage 
of wines and other munitions of peace, ap¬ 
pear to me extravagantly large for their in¬ 
habitants. They are so vast and magnificent 
that the latter seem to be only vermin 
which infest them. I am surprised when the 
herald blows his summons before some 
Tremont, or Astor, or Middlesex House, 
to see come creeping out over the piazza for 
all inhabitants a ridiculous mouse, which 


soon again slinks into some hole in the pave¬ 
ment. 

One inconvenience 1 sometimes experi¬ 
enced in so small a house, the difficulty of 
getting to a sufficient distance from my 
guest when we began to utter the big 
thoughts in big words. You want room for 
your thoughts to get into sailing trim and 
run a course or two before they make their 
JO port. The bullet of your thought must have 
overcome its lateral and ricochet motion 
and fallen into its last and steady course 
before it reaches the ear of the hearer, else 
it may plough out again through the side of 
his head. Also, our sentences wanted room 
to unfold and form their columns in the 
interval. Individuals, like nations, must 
have suitable broad and natural boundaries, 
even a considerable neutral ground, be- 
20 tween them. I have found it a singular 
luxury to talk across the pond to a compan¬ 
ion on the opposite side. In my house we 
were so near that we could not begin to 
hear—we could not speak low enough to be 
heard; as when you throw two stones into 
calm water so near that they break each 
other’s undulations. If we are merely loqua¬ 
cious and loud talkers, then we can afford 
to stand very near together, cheek by jowl, 
30 and feel each other’s breath; but if we speak 
reservedly and thoughtfully, we want to be 
farther apart, that all animal heat and mois¬ 
ture may have a chance to evaporate. If we 
would enjoy the most intimate society with 
that in each of us which is without, or 
above, being spoken to, we must not only 
be silent, but commonly so far apart bodily 
that we cannot possibly hear each other’s 
voice in any case. Referred to this standard, 
40 speech is for the convenience of those who 
are hard of hearing; but there are many fine 
tilings which we cannot say if we have to 
shout. As the conversation began to assume 
a loftier and grander tone, we gradually 
shoved our chairs farther apart till they 
touched the wall in opposite comers, and 
then commonly there was not room enough. 

My ‘best’ room, however—^my with¬ 
drawing room—always ready for company, 
50 on whose carpet the sun rarely fell, was the 
pine wood behind my house. Thither in 
summer days, when distinguished guests 
came, I took them, and a priceless domestic 
swept the floor and dusted the furniture 
and kept the things in order. 
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If one guest came he sometimes partook 
of my frugal meal, and it was no interrup¬ 
tion to conversation to be stirring a hasty- 
puddingy or watching the rising and matur¬ 
ing of a loaf of bread in the ashes, in the 
meanwhile. But if twenty came and sat 
in my house there was nothing said about 
dinner, though there might be bread 
enough for two, more than if eating were 
a forsaken habit; but we naturally practised 
abstinence; and this was never felt to be an 
offence against hospitality, but the most 
proper and considerate course. The waste 
and decay of physical life, which so often 
needs repair, seemed miraculously retarded 
in such a case, and the vital vigor stood its 
ground. I could entertain thus a thousand 
as well as twenty; and if any ever went 
away disappointed or hungry from my 
house when they found me at home, they 
may depend upon it that I sympathized 
with them at least. So easy is it, though 
many housekeepers doubt it, to establish 
new and better customs in the place of the 
old. You need not rest your reputation on 
the dinners you give. For my own part, I 
was never so effectually deterred from fre¬ 
quenting a man’s house, by any kind of 
Cerberus whatever, as by the parade one 
made about dining me, which I took to be a 
very polite and roundabout hint never to 
trouble him so again. I think I shall never 
revisit those scenes. I should be proud to 
have for the motto of my cabin those lines 
of Spenser which one of my visitors in¬ 
scribed on a yellow walnut leaf for a card:— 

‘Arrived there, the little house they fill, 

Ne looke for entertainment where none 
was; 

Rest is their feast, and all tilings at their 
will: 

The noblest mind the best contentment 
has.’ 

When Winslow, afterward governor of 
the Plymouth Colony, went with a com¬ 
panion on a visit of ceremony to Massassoit 
on foot through the woods, and arrived 
tired and hungry at his lodge, they were 
well received by the king, but nothing was 
said about eating that day. When the night 
arrived, to quote their own words—‘He 
laid us on the bed with himself and his 
wife, they at the one end and we at the 


other, it being only plank, laid a foot from 
the ground, and a thin mat upon them. 
Two more of his chief men, for want of 
room, pressed by and upon us; so that we 
were worse weary of our lodging than of 
our journey.’ At one o’clock the next day 
Massassoit ‘brought two fishes that he had 
shot,’ about thrice as big as a bream; 
‘these being boiled, there were at least forty 
lo looked for a share in them. The most ate of 
them. This meal only we had in two nights 
and a day; and had not one of us bought a 
partridge, we had taken our journey fast¬ 
ing.’ Fearing that they would be light¬ 
headed for want of food and also sleep, 
owing to ‘the savages’ barbarous singing, 
(for they used to sing themselves asleep),’ 
and that they might get home wliile they 
had strength to travel, they departed. As 
20 for lodging, it is true they were but poorly 
entertained, though what they found an in¬ 
convenience was no doubt intended for an 
honor; but as far as eating was concerned, 
I do not see how the Indians could have 
done better. They had nothing to eat them¬ 
selves, and they were wiser than to think 
that apologies could supply the place of 
food to their guests; so they drew their 
belts tighter and said notliing about it. 
30 Another time when Winslow visited them, 
it being a season of plenty with them, there 
was no deficiency in this respect. 

As for men, they will hardly fail one any¬ 
where. I had more visitors while I lived in 
the woods than at any other period of my 
hfe; I mean that I had some. I met several 
there under more favorable circumstances 
than 1 could anywhere else. But fewer came 
to see me upon trivial business. In this re- 
40 spect, my company was winnowed by my 
mere distance from town. I had withdrawn 
so far within the great ocean of solitude, 
into which the rivers of society empty, that 
for the most part, so far as my needs were 
concerned, only the finest sediment was 
deposited around me. Beside, there were 
wafted to me evidences of unexplored and 
uncultivated continents on the other side. 

Who should come to my lodge this morn- 
50 ing but a true Homeric or Paphlagonian 
man—he had so suitable and poetic a name 
that I am sorry I cannot print it here—a 
Canadian, a wood-chopper and post¬ 
maker, who can hole fifty posts in a day, 
who made his last supper on a woodchuck 
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which his dog caught. He^ too^ has heard of 
Homer, and, ‘if it were not for books,’ 
would ‘not know what to do rainy days,’ 
though perhaps he has not read one wholly 
through for many rainy seasons. Some 
priest who could pronounce the Greek itself 
taught him to read his verse in the testa¬ 
ment in his native parish far away; and now 
I must translate to him, while he holds the 
book, Achilles’ reproof to Patroclus for his 
sad countenance.—‘Why are you in tears, 
Patroclus, like a young girl?’ 

‘Or have you alone heard some news from 
Phthia? 

They say that Menoetius lives yet, son of 
Actor, 

And Peleus lives, son of i^acus, among the 
Myrmidons, 

Either of whom having died, we should 
greatly grieve.’ 

He says, ‘That’s good.’ He has a great bun¬ 
dle of white-oak bark under his arm for a 
sick man, gathered this Sunday morning. 
‘I suppose there’s no harm in going after 
such a tiling to-day,’ says he. To him 
Homer was a great writer, though what his 
writing was about he did not know. A more 
simple and natural man it would be hard to 
find. Vice and disease, which cast such a 
sombre moral hue over the world, seemed 
to have hardly any existence for him. He 
was about twenty-eight years old, and had 
left Canada and his father’s house a dozen 
years before to work in the States, and earn 
money to buy a farm with at last, perhaps 
in his native country. He was cast in the 
coarsest mould; a stout but sluggish body, 
yet gracefully carried, with a thick sun¬ 
burnt neck, dark bushy hair, and dull, 
sleepy blue eyes, which were occasionally 
lit up with expression. He wore a flat gray 
cloth cap, a dingy wool-colored great¬ 
coat, and cowhide boots. He was a great 
consumer of meat, usually carrying his 
dinner to his work a couple of miles past 
my house—for he chopped all summer—in 
a tin pail; cold meats, often cold wood¬ 
chucks, and coffee in a stone bottle which 
dangled by a string from his belt; and some¬ 
times he offered me a drink. He came along 
early, crossing my bean-field, though with¬ 
out anxiety or haste to get to his work, such 
as Yankees exhibit. He wasn’t a-going to 


hurt himself. He didn’t care if he only 
earned his board. Frequently he would 
leave his dinner in the bushes, when his 
dog had caught a woodchuck by the way, 
and go back a mile and a half to dress it and 
leave it in the cellar of the house where he 
boarded, after deliberating first for half an 
hour whether he could not sink it in the 
pond safely till nightfall—loving to dwell 
10 long upon these themes. He would say, as 
he went by in the morning, ‘How thick the 
pigeons are! If working every day were not 
my trade, I could get all the meat I should 
want by hunting—pigeons, woodchucks, 
rabbits, partridges—by gosh! I could get all 
I should want for a week in one day.’ 

He was a skilful chopper, and indulged in 
some flourishes and ornaments in his art. 
He cut his trees level and close to the 
20 ground, that the sprouts which came up 
afterwards might be more vigorous and a 
sled might slide over the stumps; and in¬ 
stead of leaving a whole tree to support his 
corded wood, he would pare it away to a 
slender stake or splinter which you could 
break off with your hand at last. 

He interested me because he was so quiet 
and solitary and so happy withal; a well 
of good humor and contentment which 
30 overflowed at his eyes. His mirth was with¬ 
out alloy. Sometimes I saw him at his work 
in the woods, felling trees, and he would 
greet me with a laugh of inexpressible sat¬ 
isfaction, and a salutation in Canadian 
French, though he spoke English as well. 
When I approached him he would suspend 
his work, and with half-suppressed mirth 
lie along the trunk of a pine which he had 
felled, and, peeling off the inner bark, roll 
40 it up into a ball and chew it while he 
laughed and talked. Such an exuberance of 
animal spirits had he that he sometimes 
tumbled down and rolled on the groimd 
with laughter at anything which made him 
think and tickled him. Looking round upon 
the trees he would exclaim—‘By George! I 
can enjoy myself well enough here chop¬ 
ping; I want no better sport.’ Sometimes, 
when at leisure, he amused himself all day 
50 in the woods with a pocket pistol, firing 
salutes to himself at regular intervals as he 
walked. In the winter he had a fire by 
which at noon he warmed his coffee in a 
kettle; and as he sat on a log to eat his din¬ 
ner the chicadees would sometimes come 
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round and alight on his arm and peck at 
the potato in his fingers; and he said that he 
‘liked to have the little fellers about him.’ 

In him the animal man chiefly was de¬ 
veloped. In physical endurance and con¬ 
tentment he was cousin to the pine and the 
rock. I asked him once if he was not some¬ 
times tired at night, after working all day; 
and he answered, with a sincere and serious 
look, ‘Gorrappit, I never was tired in my 
Hfe.’ But the intellectual and what is called 
spiritual man in him were slumbering as in 
an infant. He had been instructed only in 
that innocent and ineffectual way in which 
the Catholic priests teach the aborigines, 
by which the pupil is never educated to the 
degree of consciousness, but only to the 
degree of trust and reverence, and a child 
is not made a man, but kept a child. When 
Nature made him, she gave him a strong 
body and contentment for his portion, and 
propped him on every side with reverence 
and reliance, that he might live out his 
threescore years and ten a child. He was 
so genuine and unsophisticated that no in¬ 
troduction would serve to introduce him, 
more than if you introduced a woodchuck 
to your neighbor. He had got to find him 
out as you did. He would not play any part. 
Men paid him wages for work, and so 
helped to feed and clothe him; but he never 
exchanged opinions with them. He was so 
simply and naturally humble—if he can be 
called humble who never aspires—that 
humility was no distinct quality in him, 
nor could he conceive of it. Wiser men 
were demigods to him. If you told him that 
such a one was coming, he did as if he 
thought that anything so grand would ex¬ 
pect nothing of himself, but take all the 
responsibility on itself, and let him be for¬ 
gotten still. He never heard the sound of 
praise. He particularly reverenced the 
writer and the preacher. Their perform¬ 
ances were miracles. When I told him that 
I wrote considerably, he thought for a long 
time that it was merely the handwriting 
which I meant, for he could write a remark¬ 
ably good hand himself. I sometimes found 
the name of his native parish handsomely 
written in the snow by the highway, with 
the proper French accent, and knew that 
he had passed. I asked him if he ever wished 
to write his thoughts. He said that he had 
read and written letters for those who could 
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not, but he never tried to write thoughts— 
no, he could not, he could not tell what to 
put first, it would kill him, and then there 
was spelling to be attended to at the same 
time! 

I heard that a distinguished wise man 
and reformer asked him if he did not want 
the world to be changed; but he answered 
with a chuckle of surprise in his Canadian 
10 accent, not knowing that the question had 
ever been entertained before, ‘No, I like it 
well enough.’ It would have suggested 
many things to a philosopher to have deal¬ 
ings with him. To a stranger he appeared 
to know nothing of things in general; yet 
I sometimes saw in him a man whom I 
had not seen before, and I did not know 
whether he was as wise as Shakespeare or 
as simply ignorant as a child—whether to 
30 suspect him of a fine poetic consciousness 
or of stupidity. A townsman told me that 
when he met him sauntering through the 
village in his small close-fitting cap, and 
whistling to himself, he reminded him of a 
prince in disguise. 

His only books were an almanac and an 
arithmetic, in which last he was consider¬ 
ably expert. The former was a sort of cyclo¬ 
paedia to him, which he supposed to con- 
30 tain an abstract of human knowledge, as 
indeed it does to a considerable extent. I 
loved to sound him on the various reforms 
of the day, and he never failed to look at 
them in the most simple and practical light. 
He had never heard of such things before. 
Could he do without factories? I asked. He 
had worn the home-made Vermont gray, he 
said, and that was good. Could he dispense 
with tea and coffee? Did this country afford 
40 any beverage beside water? He had soaked 
hemlock leaves in water and drank it, and 
thought that was better than water in 
warm weather. When I asked him if he 
could do without money, he showed the 
convenience of money in such a way as to 
suggest and coincide with the most philo¬ 
sophical accounts of the origin of this insti¬ 
tution, and the very derivation of the word 
pecunia. If an ox were his property, and be 
50 wished to get needles and thread at the 
store, he thought it would be inconvenient 
and impossible soon to go on mortgaging 
some portion of the creature each time to 
that amoimt. He could defend many insti¬ 
tutions better than any philosopher, be- 
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cause, in describing them as they concerned 
him, he gave the true reason for their prev¬ 
alence, and speculation had not suggested 
to him any other. At another time, hearing 
Plato’s definition of a man—a biped with¬ 
out feathers—and that one exhibited a 
cock plucked and called it Plato’s man, he 
thought it an important difference that the 
knees bent the wrong way. He would some¬ 
times exclaim, ‘How I love to talk! By 
George, I could talk all day!’ I asked him 
once, when I had not seen him for many 
months, if he had got a new idea this sum¬ 
mer. ‘Good Lord,’ said he, ‘a man that has 
to work as I do, if he does not forget the 
ideas he has had, he will do well. May be 
the man you hoe with is inclined to race; 
then, by gorry, your mind must be there; 
you think of weeds.’ He would sometimes 
ask me first on such occasions, if I had 
made any improvement. One winter day I 
asked him if he was always satisfied with 
himself, wishing to suggest a substitute 
within him for the priest without, and some 
higher motive for living. ‘Satisfied!’ said 
he; ‘some men are satisfied with one thing, 
and some with another. One man, perhaps, 
if he has got enough, will be satisfied to 
sit all day with his back to the fire and his 
belly to the table, by George!’ Yet I never, 
by any manceuvring, could get him to take 
the spiritual view of things; the highest 
that he appeared to conceive of was a sim¬ 
ple expediency, such as you might expect 
an animal to appreciate; and this, practi¬ 
cally, is true of most men. If I suggested 
any improvement in his mode of life, he 
merely answered, without expressing any re¬ 
gret, that it was too late. Yet he thoroughly 
believed in honesty and the like virtues. 

There was a certain positive originality, 
however slight, to be detected in him, and 
I occasionally observed that he was think¬ 
ing for himself and expressing his own 
opinion—a phenomenon so rare that I 
would any day walk ten miles to observe 
it, and it amounted to tlie re-origination of 
many of the institutions of society. Though 
he hesitated, and perhaps failed to express 
himself distinctly, he always had a pre¬ 
sentable thought behind. Yet his thinking 
was so primitive and immersed in his ani¬ 
mal life, that, though more promising than 
a merely learned man’s, it rarely ripened 
to anything which can be reported. He sug¬ 


gested that there might be men of genius 
in the lowest grades of life, however per¬ 
manently humble and illiterate, who take 
their own view always, or do not pretend 
to see at all—who are as bottomless even as 
Walden Pond was thought to be, though 
they may be dark and muddy. 

Many a traveller came out of his way to 
10 see me and the inside of my house, and, as 
an excuse for calling, asked for a glass of 
water. I told them that I drank at the pond, 
and pointed thither, offering to lend them 
a dipper. Far off as I lived, I was not ex¬ 
empted from that annual visitation which 
occurs, methinks, about the first of April, 
when everybody is on the move; and I had 
my share of good luck, though there were 
some curious specimens among my visitors. 
20 Half-witted men from the almshouse and 
elsewhere came to see me; but I endeav¬ 
ored to make them exercise all the wit 
they had, and make their confessions to 
me; in such cases making wit the theme 
of our conversation; and so was compen¬ 
sated. Indeed, I found some of them to be 
wiser than the so-called overseers of the 
poor and selectmen of the town, and 
thought it was time that the tables were 
30 turned. With respect to wit, I learned that 
there was not much difference between the 
half and the whole. One day, in particular, 
an inoffensive, simple-minded pauper, 
whom with others I had often seen used 
as fencing stuff, standing or sitting on a 
bushel in the fields to keep cattle and him¬ 
self from straying, visited me, and ex¬ 
pressed a wish to live as I did. He told me, 
with the utmost simplicity and truth, quite 
40 superior, or rather inferior^ to anything that 
is called humility, that he was ‘deficient in 
intellect.’ These were his words. The Lord 
had made him so, yet he supposed the 
Lord cared as much for him as for another. 
T have always been so,’ said he, ‘from my 
childhood; I never had much mind; I was 
not like other children; I am weak in the 
head. It was the Lord’s will, I suppose.’ 
And there he was to prove the truth of his 
50 words. He was a metaphysical puzzle to 
me. I have rarely met a fellow-man on such 
promising ground—it was so simple and 
sincere, and so true, all that he said. And, 
true enough, in proportion as he appeared 
to humble himself was he exalted. I did not 
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know at first but it was the result of a wise 
policy. It seemed that from such a basis of 
truth and frankness as the poor weak- 
headed pauper had laid, our intercourse 
might go forward to something better than 
the intercourse of sages. 

I had some guests from those not reck¬ 
oned commonly among the town’s poor, 
but who should be—who are among the 
world’s poor, at any rate—guests who ap¬ 
peal, not to your hospitality, but to your /205- 
pitalalitVy who earnestly wish to be helped, 
and preface their appeal with the informa¬ 
tion that they arc resolved, for one thing, 
never to help themselves. I require of a 
visitor that he be not actually starving, 
though he may have the very best appetite 
in the world, however he got it. Objects of 
charity are not guests. Men who did not 
know when their visit had terminated, 
though I went about my business again, 
answering them from greater and greater 
remoteness. Men of almost every degree 
of wit called on me in the migrating season. 
Some who had more wits than they knew 
what to do with—runaway slaves, with 
plantation manners, who listened from 
time to time, like the fox in the fable, as if 
they heard the hounds a-baying on their 
track, and looked at me beseechingly, as 
much as to say— 

‘O Christian, will you send me back?’ 

One real runaway slave, among the rest, 
whom I had helped to forward toward the 
north star. Men of one idea, like a hen with 
one chicken, and that a duckling; men of a 
thousand ideas, and unkempt heads, hke 
those hens which are made to take charge 
of a hundred chickens, all in pursuit of one 
bug, a score of them lost in every morning’s 
dew—and become frizzled and mangy in 
consequence; men of ideas instead of legs, 
a sort of intellectual centipede that made 
you crawl all over. One man proposed a 
book in which visitors should write their 
names, as at the White Moimtains; but, 
alas! I have too good a memory to make 
that necessary. 

I could not but notice some of the pecu¬ 
liarities of my visitors. Girls and boys and 
young women generally seemed glad to be 
in the woods. They looked in the pond and 
at the flowers, and improved their time. 


Men of business, even farmers, thought 
only of solitude and employment, and of 
the great distance at wliich I dwelt from 
something or other; and though they said 
that they loved a ramble in the woods occa¬ 
sionally, it was obvious that they did not. 
Restless, committed men, whose time was 
all taken up in getting a living or keeping 
it; ministers who spoke of God as if they 
ro enjoyed a monopoly of the subject, who 
could not bear all kinds of opinions; doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, uneasy housekeepers who 
pried into my cupboard and bed when I 

was out—how came Mrs.-to know that 

my sheets were not as clean as hers?— 
young men who had ceased to be young, 
and had concluded that it was safest to 
follow the beaten track of the professions— 
all these generally said that it was not pos- 
20 siblc to do so much good in my position. 
Ay! there was the rub. The old and infirm 
and the timid, of whatever age or sex, 
thought most of sickness, and sudden acci¬ 
dent and death; to them life seemed full of 
danger—what danger is there if you don’t 
think of any?—and they thought that a 
prudent man would carefully select the 
safest position, where Dr. B. might be 
on hand at a moment’s warning. To them 
30 the village was literally a com-mtmity^ a 
league for mutual defence, and you would 
suppose that they would not go a-hucklc- 
berrying without a medicine chest. The 
amount of it is, if a man is alive, there is 
always danger that he may die, though the 
danger must be allowed to be less in pro¬ 
portion as he is dead-and-alive to begin 
with. A man sits as many risks as he runs. 
Finally, there were the self-styled re- 
40 formers, the greatest bores of all, who 
thought that I was forever singing— 

This is the house that I built; 

This is the man that lives in the house that 
I built; 

but they did not know that the third line 
was— 

50 These are the folks that worry the man 
That lives in the house that I built. 

I did not fear the hen-harriers, for I kept 
no chickens; but I feared the men-harriers 
rather. 
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I had more cheering visitors than the 
last. Children come a-berrying, railroad 
men taking a Sunday morning walk in 
clean shirts^ fishermen and hunters, poets 
and philosophers, in short, all honest pil¬ 
grims, who came out to the woods for 
freedom’s sake, and really left the village 
behind, I was ready to greet with—‘Wel¬ 
come, Englishmen! welcome, Englishmen!’ 
for I had had communication with that 
race. 

The Ponds 

Sometimes, having had a surfeit of human 
society and gossip, and worn out all my 
village friends, I rambled still farther west¬ 
ward than I habitually dwell, into yet more 
unfrequented parts of the town, ‘to fresh 
woods and pastures new,’ or, while the sun 
was setting, made my supper of huckle¬ 
berries and blueberries on Fair Haven Hill, 
and laid up a store for several days. The 
fruits do not yield their true flavor to the 
purchaser of them, nor to him who raises 
them for the market. There is but one way 
to obtain it, yet few take that way. If you 
would know the flavor of huckleberries, 
ask the cow-boy or the partridge. It is a 
vulgar error to suppose that you have tasted 
huckleberries who never plucked them. A 
huckleberry never reaches Boston; they 
have not been known there since they grew 
on her three hills. The ambrosial and essen¬ 
tial part of the fruit is lost witli the bloom 
which is rubbed off in the market cart, and 
they become mere provender. As long as 
Eternal Justice reigns, not one innocent 
huckleberry can be transported thither 
from the country’s hills. 

Occasionally, after my hoeing was done 
for the day, I joined some impatient com¬ 
panion who had been fishing on the pond 
since morning, as silent and motionless as 
a duck or a floating leaf, and, after prac¬ 
tising various kinds of philosophy, had con¬ 
cluded commonly, by the time I arrived, 
that he belonged to the ancient sect of 
Coenobites. There was one older man, an 
excellent fisher and skilled in all kinds of 
woodcraft, who was pleased to look upon 
my house as a building erected for the 
convenience of fishermen; and I was equally 
pleased when he sat in my doorway 
to arrange his lines. Once in a while we sat 
together on the pond, he at one end of the 


boat, and I at the other; but not many words 
passed between us, for he had grown deaf 
in his later years, but he occasionally 
hummed a psalm, which harmonized wefl 
enough with my philosophy. Our inter¬ 
course was thus altogether one of imbroken 
harmony, far more pleasing to remember 
than if it had been carried on by speech. 
When, as was commonly the case, I had 
10 none to commune with, I used to raise the 
echoes by striking witla a paddle on the 
side of my boat, filling the surrounding 
woods with circling and dilating sound, 
stirring them up as the keeper of a me¬ 
nagerie his wild beasts, until I elicited a 
growl from every wooded vale and hillside. 

In warm evenings I frequently sat in the 
boat playing the flute, and saw the perch, 
which I seemed to have charmed, hovering 
20 around me, and the moon travelling over 
the ribbed bottom, wliich was strewed with 
the wrecks of the forest. Formerly I had 
come to this pond adventurously, from 
time to time, in dark summer nights, with 
a companion, and making a fire close to 
tlie water’s edge, which we thought at¬ 
tracted the fishes, we caught pouts with a 
bunch of worms strung on a thread, and 
when we had done, far in the night, threw 
30 the burning brands high into the air like 
skyrockets, which, coming down into the 
pond, were quenched with a loud hissing, 
and we were suddenly groping in total 
darkness. Through this, whistling a tune, 
we took our way to the haunts of men 
again. But now I had made my home by 
the shore. 

Sometimes, after staying in a village par¬ 
lor till the family had all retired, I have 
40 returned to the woods, and, partly with a 
view to the next day’s dinner, spent the 
hours of midnight fishing from a boat by 
moonlight, serenaded by owls and foxes, 
and hearing, from time to time, the creak¬ 
ing note of some unknown bird close at 
hand. These experiences were very mem¬ 
orable and valuable to me—anchored in 
forty feet of water, and twenty or thirty 
rods from the shore, surroimded some- 
50 times by thousands of small perch and 
shiners, dimpling the surface with their 
tails in the moonlight, and communicating 
by a long flaxen line with mysterious noc¬ 
turnal fishes which had their dwelling forty 
feet below, or sometimes dragging sixty 
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feet of line about the pond as I drifted in 
the gentle night breeze, now and then feel¬ 
ing a slight vibration along it, indicative of 
some life prowling about its extremity, of 
dull uncertain blundering purpose there, 
and slow to make up its mind. At length 
you slowly raise, pulling hand over hand, 
some horned pout squeaking and squirm¬ 
ing to the upper air. It was very queer, es¬ 
pecially in dark nights, when your thoughts lo 
had wandered to vast and cosmogonal 
themes in other spheres, to feel this faint 
jerk, v/hich came to interrupt your dreams 
and link you to Nature again. It seemed 
as if I might next cast my line upward into 
the air, as well as downward into this ele¬ 
ment which was scarcely more dense. Thus 
I caught two fishes as it were with one 
hook. 

20 

The scenery of Walden is on a humble 
scale, and, though very beautiful, does not 
approach to grandeur, nor can it much con¬ 
cern one who has not long frequented it or 
lived by its shore; yet this pond is so re¬ 
markable for its depth and purity as to 
merit a particular description. It is a clear 
and deep green well, half a mile long and a 
mile and three quarters in circumference, 
and contains about sixty-one and a half 30 
acres; a perennial spring in the midst of 
pine and oak woods, without any visible 
inlet or outlet except by the clouds and 
evaporation. The surrounding hills rise 
abruptly from the water to the height of 
forty to eighty feet, though on the south¬ 
east and east they attain to about one 
hundred and one hundred and fifty feet 
respectively, within a quarter and a third 
of a mile. They are exclusively woodland. 40 
All our Concord waters have two colors 
at least, one when viewed at a distance, 
and another, more proper, close at hand. 

The first depends more on the light, and 
follows the sky. In clear weather, in sum¬ 
mer, they appear blue at a little distance, 
especially if agitated, and at a great dis¬ 
tance all appear alike. In stormy weather 
they are sometimes of a dark slate color. 

The sea, however, is said to be blue one 50 
day and green another without any per¬ 
ceptible change in the atmosphere, I have 
seen our river, when, the landscape being 
covered with snow, both water and ice 
were almost as green as grass. Some con¬ 


sider blue ‘to be the color of pure water, 
whether liquid or solid.’ But, lookipg di¬ 
rectly down into our waters from a boat, 
they are seen to be of very different colors. 
Walden is blue at one time and green at 
another, even from the same point of view. 
Lying between the earth and the heavens, 
it partakes of the color of both. Viewed 
from a hilltop it reflects the color of the 
sky, but near at hand it is of a yellowish 
tint next the shore where you can see the 
sand, then a light green, which gradually 
deepens to a uniform dark green in the 
body of the pond. In some lights, view’ed 
even from a hilltop, it is of a vivid green 
next the shore. Some have referred this to 
the reflection of the verdure; but it is 
equally green there against the railroad 
sand-bank, and in the spring, before the 
leaves are expanded, and it may be simply 
the result of the prevailing blue mixed 
with the yellow of the sand. Such is the 
color of its iris. This is that portion, also, 
where in the spring, the ice being warmed 
by the heat of the sun reflected from the 
bottom, and also transmitted through the 
earth, melts first and forms a narrow canal 
about the still frozen middle. Like the rest 
of our waters, when much agitated, in clear 
weather, so that the surface of the waves 
may reflect the sky at the right angle, or 
because there is more light mixed with it, 
it appears at a little distance of a darker 
blue than the sky itself; and at such a time, 
being on its surface, and looking with 
divided vision, so as to see the reflection, 
I have discerned a matchless and inde¬ 
scribable light blue, such as watered or 
changeable silks and sword blades suggest, 
more cerulean than the sky itself, alternat¬ 
ing with the original dark green on the 
opposite sides of the waves, which last 
appeared but muddy in comparison. It is 
a vitreous greenish blue, as I remember it, 
like those patches of the winter sky seen 
through cloud vistas in the west before sun¬ 
down. Yet a single glass of its water held 
up to the light is as colorless as an equal 
quantity of air. It is well known that a large 
plate of glass will have a green tint, owing, 
as the makers say, to its ‘body,’ but a small 
piece of the same will be colorless. How 
large a body of Walden water would be 
required to reflect a green tint I have never 
proved. The water of our river is black or 
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a very dark brown to one looking directly 
down on it^ and, like that of most ponds, 
imparts to the body of one bathing in it a 
yellowish tinge; but this water is of such 
crystalline purity that the body of the 
bather appears of an alabaster whiteness, 
still more unnatural, which, as the limbs 
are magnified and distorted withal, pro¬ 
duces a monstrous effect, making fit studies 
for a Michael Angelo. 10 

The water is so transparent that the bot¬ 
tom can easily be discerned at the depth of 
twenty-five or thirty feet. Paddling over it, 
you may see many feet beneath the surface 
the schools of perch and shiners, perhaps 
only an inch long, yet the former easily dis¬ 
tinguished by their transverse bars, and 
you think that they must be ascetic fish 
that find a subsistence there. Once, in the 
winter, many years ago, when I had been 20 
cutting holes through the ice in order to 
catch pickerel, as I stepped ashore I tossed 
my axe back on to the ice, but, as if some 
evil genius had directed it, it slid four or 
five rods directly into one of the holes, 
where the water was twenty-five feet deep. 

Out of curiosity, I lay down on the ice and 
looked through the hole, imtil I saw the 
axe a little on one side, standing on its 
head, with its helve erect and gently sway- 30 
ing to and fro with the pulse of the pond; 
and there it might have stood erect and 
swaying till in the course of time the handle 
rotted off, if I had not disturbed it. Making 
another hole directly over it with an ice 
chisel which I had, and cutting down the 
longest birch which I could find in the 
neighborhood with my knife, I made a slip 
noose, which I attached to its end, and, 
letting it down carefully, passed it over the 40 
knob of the handle, and drew it by a line 
along the birch, and so pulled the axe 
out again. 

The shore is composed of a belt of 
smooth rounded white stones like paving 
stones, excepting one or two short sand 
beaches, and is so steep that in many places 
a single leap will carry you into the water 
over your head; and were it not for its re¬ 
markable transparency, that would be the 50 
last to be seen of its bottom till it rose on 
the opposite side. Some think it is bottom¬ 
less, It is nowhere muddy, and a casual 
observer would say that there were no 
weeds at all in it; and of noticeable plants. 


except in the little meadows recently over¬ 
flowed, which do not properly belong to 
it, a closer scrutiny docs not detect a flag 
nor a bulrush, nor even a lily, yellow or 
white, but only a few small heart-leaves and 
potamogetons, and perhaps a water-target 
or two; all which however a bather might 
not perceive; and these plants are clean and 
bright like the element they grow in. The 
stones extend a rod or two into the water, 
and then the bottom is pure sand, except 
in the deepest parts, where there is usually 
a little sediment, probably from the decay 
of the leaves which have been wafted on 
to it so many successive falls; and a bright 
green weed is brought up on anchors even 
in midwinter. 

We have one other pond just hke this— 
White Pond in Nine Acre Corner, about 
two and a half miles westerly; but, though 
I am acquainted with most of the ponds 
within a dozen miles of this centre, I do 
not know a third of this pure and well-like 
character. Successive nations perchance 
have drank at, admired, and fathomed it, 
and passed away, and still its water is green 
and pellucid as ever. Not an intermitting 
spring! Perhaps on that spring morning 
when Adam and Eve were driven out of 
Eden, Walden Pond was already in exist¬ 
ence, and even then breaking up in a gentle 
spring rain accompanied with mist and a 
southerly wind, and covered with myriads 
of ducks and geese, which had not heard 
of the fall, when still such pure lakes suf¬ 
ficed them. Even then it had commenced to 
rise and fall, and had clarified its waters and 
colored them of the hue they now wear, 
and obtained a patent of heaven to be the 
only Walden Pond in the world and dis¬ 
tiller of celestial dews. Who knows in how 
many unremembered nations’ literatures 
this has been the Castalian Fountain? or 
what nymphs presided over it in the 
Golden Age? It is a gem of the first water 
which Concord wears in her coronet. 

Yet perchance the first who came to this 
well have left some trace of their footsteps. 
I have been surprised to detect encircling 
the pond, even where a thick wood has 
just been cut down on the shore, a narrow 
shelf-Hke path in the steep hill-side, alter¬ 
nately rising and falling, approaching and 
receding from the water’s edge, aS old 
probably as the race of man here, worn 
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by the feet of aboriginal hunters, and still 
from time to time unwittingly trodden by 
the present occupants of the land. This is 
particularly distinct to one standing on the 
middle of the pond in winter, just after a 
light snow has fallen, appearing as a clear 
undulating white line, imobscured by 
weeds and twigs, and very obvious a quarter 
of a mile off in many places where in sum¬ 
mer it is hardly distinguishable close at 
hand. The snow reprints it, as it were, in 
clear white type alto-relievo. The orna¬ 
mented grounds of villas which will one 
day be built here may still preserve some 
trace of this. 

The pond rises and falls, but whether 
regularly or not, and within what period, 
nobody knows, though, as usual, many pre¬ 
tend to know. It is commonly higher in 
the winter and lower in the summer, though 
not corresponding to the general wet and 
dryness. I can remember when it was a 
foot or two lower, and also when it was 
at least five feet higher, than when I lived 
by it. There is a narrow sand-bar running 
into it, with very deep water on one side, 
on which I helped boil a kettle of chow¬ 
der, some six rods from the main shore, 
about the year 1824, which it has not been 
possible to do for twenty-five years; and 
on the other hand, my friends used to listen 
with incredulity when I told them, that a 
few years later I was accustomed to fish 
from a boat in a secluded cove in the woods, 
fifteen rods from the only shore they knew, 
which place was long since converted into 
a meadow. But the pond has risen steadily 
for two years, and now, in the summer of 
’52, is just five feet higher than when I 
lived there, or as high as it was thirty years 
ago, and fishing goes on again in the 
meadow. This makes a difference of level, 
at the outside, of six or seven feet; and yet 
the water shed by the surrounding hills is 
insignificant in amount, and this overflow 
must be referred to causes which affect the 
deep springs. This same summer the pond 
has begun to fall again. It is remarkable that 
this fluctuation, whether periodical or not, 
appears thus to require many years for its 
accomplishment. I have observed one rise 
and a part of two falls, and I expect that a 
dozen or fifteen years hence the water will 
again be as low as I have ever known it. 
Flints’ Pond, a mile eastward, allowing for 
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the disturbance occasioned by its inlets and 
outlets, and the smaller intermediate ponds 
also, sympathize with Walden, and recently 
attained their greatest height at the same 
time with the latter. The same is true, as 
far as my observation goes, of White Pond. 

This rise and fall of Walden at long in¬ 
tervals serves this use at least; the water 
standing at this great height for a year or 
10 more, though it makes it difficult to walk 
round it, kills the shrubs and trees wliich 
have sprung up about its edge since the 
last rise—pitch-pines, birches, alders, as¬ 
pens, and others—and, falling again, leaves 
an unobstructed shore; for, unlike many 
ponds and all waters which are subject to a 
daily tide, its shore is cleanest when the 
water is lowest. On the side of the pond 
next my house a row of pitch-pines fifteen 
20 feet high has been killed and tipped over 
as if by a lever, and thus a stop put to their 
encroachments; and their size indicates how 
many years have elapsed since the last rise 
to this height. By this fluctuation the pond 
asserts its title to a shore, and thus the shore 
is shorn^ and the trees cannot hold it by 
right of possession. These are the lips of 
the lake, on which no beard grows. It licks 
its chaps from time to time. When the 
30 water is at its height, the alders, willows, 
and maples send forth a mass of fibrous red 
roots several feet long from all sides of 
their stems in the water, and to the height 
of three or four feet from the ground, in the 
effort to maintain themselves; and I have 
known the high blueberry bushes about the 
shore, which commonly produce no fruit, 
bear an abundant crop under these circum¬ 
stances. 

40 Some have been puzzled to tell how the 
shore became so regularly paved. My 
townsmen have all heard the tradition—the 
oldest people tell me that they heard it in 
their youth—that anciently the Indians 
were holding a pow-wow upon a hill there, 
which rose as high into the heavens as the 
pond now sinks deep into the earth, and 
they used much profanity, as the story goes, 
though this vice is one of which the Indians 
50 were never guilty, and while they were thus 
engaged the hill shook and suddenly sank, 
and only one old squaw, named Walden, 
escaped, and from her the pond was named. 
It has been conjectured that when the hill 
shook, these stones rolled down its side and 
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became the present shore. It is very certain, 
at any rate, that once there was no pond 
here, and now there is one; and this Indian 
fable does not in any respect conflict with 
the account of that ancient settler whom 
I have mentioned, who remembers so well 
when he first came here with his divining 
rod, saw a thin vapor rising from the sward, 
and the hazel pointed steadily downward, 
and he concluded to dig a well here. As lo 
for the stones, many still think that they 
are hardly to be accounted for by the action 
of the waves on these hills; but I observe 
that the surrounding hills are remarkably 
full of the same kind of stones, so that they 
have been obliged to pile them up in walls 
on both sides of the railroad cut nearest the 
pond; and, moreover, there are most stones 
where the shore is most abrupt; so that, 
unfortunately, it is no longer a mystery to 20 
me. I detect the paver. If the name was not 
derived from that of some English locality 
—Saffron Walden, for instance—one might 
suppose that it was called, originally. 
Walled-in Pond. 

The pond was my well ready dug. For 
four months in the year its water is as cold 
as it is pure at all times; and I think that 
it is then as good as any, if not the best, in 
the town. In the winter, all water which is 30 
exposed to the air is colder than springs and 
wells which are protected from it. The tem¬ 
perature of the pond water which had stood 
in the room where I sat from five o’clock 
in the afternoon till noon the next day, the 
6th of March, 1846, the thermometer hav¬ 
ing been up to 65° or 70° some of the time, 
owing partly to the sun on the roof, was 
42°, or one degree colder than the water 
of one of the coldest wells in the village 40 
just drawn. The temperature of the Boiling 
Spring the same day was 45°, or the warm¬ 
est of any water tried, though it is the cold¬ 
est that I know of in summer, when, beside, 
shallow and stagnant surface water is not 
mingled with it. Moreover, in summer, 
Walden never becomes so warm as most 
water which is exposed to the sun, on ac¬ 
count of its depth. In the warmest weather 
I usually placed a pailful in my cellar, 50 
where it became cool in the night, and re¬ 
mained so during the day; though I also 
resorted to a spring in the neighborhood. 

It was as good when a week old as the day 
it was dipped, and had no taste of the 


pump. Whoever camps for a week in sum¬ 
mer by the shore of a pond, needs only 
bury a pail of water a few feet deep in the 
shade of his camp to be independent of the 
luxury of ice. 

There have been caught in Walden 
pickerel, one weighing seven pounds, to say 
nothing of another which carried off a reel 
with great velocity, which the fisherman 
safely set down at eight pounds because he 
did not see him, perch and pouts, some of 
each weighing over two pounds, shiners, 
chivins or roach (Leuciscus pulchelhis), a 
very few breams, and a couple of eels, one 
weighing four pounds—I am thus particu¬ 
lar because the weight of a fish is commonly 
its only title to fame, and these are the 
only eels I have heard of here;—also, I 
have a faint recollection of a little fish some 
five inches long, with silvery sides and a 
greenish back, somewhat dace-like in its 
character, which I mention here chiefly to 
link my facts to fable. Nevertheless, this 
pond is not very fertile in fish. Its pickerel, 
though not abundant, are its chief boast. 
I have seen at one time lying on the ice 
pickerel of at least three different kinds; a 
long and shallow one, stcel-colorcd, most 
like those caught in the river; a bright 
golden kind, with greenish reflections and 
remarkably deep, which is the most com¬ 
mon here; and another, golden-colored, 
and shaped like the last, but peppered on 
the sides with small dark brown or black 
spots, intermixed with a few faint blood- 
red ones, very much like a trout. The spe¬ 
cific name reticidatus would not apply to 
this; it should be guttatus rather. These are 
all very firm fish, and weigh more than 
their size promises. The shiners, pouts, 
and perch also, and indeed all the fishes 
which inhabit this pond, are much cleaner, 
handsomer, and firmer fleshed than those 
in the river and most otlier ponds, as the 
water is purer, and they can easily be dis¬ 
tinguished from them. Probably many 
ichthyologists would make new varieties of 
some of them. There are also a clean race 
of frogs and tortoises, and a few mussels in 
it; muskrats and minks leave their traces 
about it, and occasionally a travelling mud- 
turtle visits it. Sometimes, when I pushed 
off my boat in the morning, I disturbed a 
great mud-turtle which had secreted him¬ 
self under the boat in the night. Ducks and 
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geese frequent it in the spring and fall, the 
white-bellied swallows {Hirundo hicolor) 
skim over it, and the peetweets (Totanus 
mactdarius) ‘teter’ along its stony shores all 
summer. I have sometimes disturbed a fish- 
hawk sitting on a white-pine over the water; 
but I doubt if it is ever profaned by the 
wing of a gull, like Fair Haven. At most, it 
tolerates one annual loon. These are all the 
animals of consequence which frequent it 
now. 

You may see from a boat, in calm 
weather, near the sandy eastern shore, 
where the water is eight or ten feet deep, 
and also in some other parts of the pond, 
some circular heaps half a dozen feet in 
diameter by a foot in height, consisting of 
small stones less than a hen’s egg in size, 
where all around is bare sand. At first you 
wonder if the Indians could have formed 
them on the ice for any purpose, and so, 
when the ice melted, they sank to the bot¬ 
tom; but they are too regular and some of 
them plainly too fresh for that. They are 
similar to those found in rivers; but as 
there are no suckers nor lampreys here, I 
know not by what fish they could be made. 
Perhaps they are the nests of the chivin. 
These lend a pleasing mystery to the bottom. 

The shore is irregular enough not to be 
monotonous. I have in my mind’s eye the 
western indented with deep bays, the 
bolder northern, and the beautifully scol¬ 
loped southern shore, where successive 
capes overlap each other and suggest un¬ 
explored coves between. The forest has 
never so good a setting, nor is so distinctly 
beautiful, as when seen from the middle of 
a small lake amid hills which rise from the 
water’s edge; for the water in which it is 
reflected not only makes the best fore¬ 
ground in such a case, but, with its wind¬ 
ing shore, the most natural and agreeable 
boundary to it. There is no rawness nor 
imperfection in its edge there, as where the 
axe has cleared a part, or a cultivated field 
abuts on it. The trees have ample room 
to expand on the water side, and each sends 
forth its most vigorous branch in that di¬ 
rection. There Nature has woven a natural 
selvage, and the eye rises by just grada¬ 
tions from the low shrubs of the shore to 
the highest trees. There are few traces of 
man’s hand to be seen. The water laves the 
shore as it did a thousand years ago. 
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A lake is the landscape’s most beautiful 
and expressive feature. It is earth’s eye; 
looking into which the beholder measures 
the depth of his own nature. The fluviatilc 
trees next the shore are the slender eye¬ 
lashes which fringe it, and the wooded liills 
and cliffs around are its overhanging brows. 

Standing on the smooth sandy beach at 
the east end of the pond, in a calm Septem- 
lo bcr afternoon, when a slight haze makes the 
opposite shore-line indistinct, I have seen 
whence came the expression, ‘the glassy 
surface of a lake.’ When you invert your 
head, it looks like a thread of finest gossa¬ 
mer stretched across the valley, and gleam¬ 
ing against the distant pine woods, separat¬ 
ing one stratum of the atmosphere from 
another. You would think that you could 
walk dry under it to the opposite hills, and 
20 that the swallows wliich skim over migb 
perch on it. Indeed, they sometimes dive 
below the line, as it were by mistake, and 
are undeceived. As you look over the pond 
westward you arc obliged to employ both 
your hands to defend your eyes against the 
reflected as well as the true sun, for they 
are equally bright; and if, between the two, 
you survey its surface critically, it is liter¬ 
ally as smooth as glass, except where the 
skater insects, at equal intervals scattered 
over its whole extent, by their motions in 
the sun produce the finest imaginable 
sparkle on it, or, perchance, a duck plumes 
itself, or, as I have said, a swallow skims 
so low as to touch it. It may be that in the 
distance a fish describes an arc of three or 
four feet in the air, and there is one bright 
flash where it emerges, and another where 
it strikes the water; sometimes the whole 
silvery arc is revealed; or here and there, 
perhaps, is a thistle-down floating on its 
surface, which the fishes dart at and so 
dimple it again. It is like molten glass 
cooled but not congealed, and the few 
motes in it are pure and beautiful, like the 
imperfections in glass. You may often de¬ 
tect a yet smoother and darker water, sep¬ 
arated from the rest as if by an invisible 
cobweb, boom of the water nymphs, rest¬ 
ing on it. From a hilltop you can see a fish 
leap in almost any part; for not a pickerel 
or shiner picks an insect from this smooth 
surface but it manifestly disturbs the equi¬ 
librium of the whole lake. It is wonderful 
with what elaborateness this simple fact is 
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advertised—this piscine murder will out— 
and from my distant perch I distinguish 
the circhng undulations when they are half 
a dozen rods in diameter. You can even 
detect a water-bug (Gyrinus) ceaselessly 
progressing over the smooth surface a quar¬ 
ter of a mile off; for they furrow the water 
slightly, making a conspicuous ripple 
bounded by two diverging lines, but the 
skaters glide over it without rippling it 
perceptibly. When the surface is consid¬ 
erably agitated there are no skaters nor 
water-bugs on it, but apparently, in calm 
days, they leave their havens and adventur¬ 
ously glide forth from the shore by short 
impulses till they completely cover it. It 
is a soothing employment, on one of those 
fine days in the fall, when all the warmth 
of the sun is fully appreciated, to sit on a 
stump on such a height as this, overlooking 
the pond, and study the dimpling circles 
which are incessantly inscribed on its other¬ 
wise invisible surface amid the reflected 
skies and trees. Over this great expanse 
there is no disturbance but it is thus at once 
gently smoothed away and assuaged, as, 
when a vase of water is jarred, the trembling 
circles seek the shore, and all is smooth 
again. Not a fish can leap or an insect fall 
on the pond but it is thus reported in cir¬ 
cling dimples, in lines of beauty, as it were 
the constant welling up of its fountain, the 
gentle pulsing of its life, the heaving of its 
breast. The thrills of joy and thrills of pain 
are undistinguishable. How peaceful the 
phenomena of the lake! Again the works of 
man shine as in the spring, ay, every leaf 
and twig and stone and cobweb sparkles 
now at mid-afternoon as when covered 
with dew in a spring morning. Every mo¬ 
tion of an oar or an insect produces a flash 
of light; and if an oar falls, how sweet the 
echo! 

In such a day, in September or October, 
Walden is a perfect forest mirror, set round 
with stones as precious to my eye as if fewer 
or rarer. Nothing so fair, so pure, and at 
the same time so large, as a lake, perchance, 
lies on the surface of the earth. Sky water. 
It needs no fence. Nations come and go 
without defiling it. It is a mirror which no 
stone can crack, whose quicksilver will 
never wear off, whose gilding Nature con¬ 
tinually repairs; no storms, no dust, can 
dim its surface ever fresh;—mirror in 


which all impurity presented to it sinks, 
swept and dusted by the sun’s hazy brush— 
this the light dust-cloth—which retains no 
breath that is breathed on it, but sends its 
own to float as clouds high above its sur¬ 
face, and be reflected in its bosom still. 

A field of water betrays the spirit that is 
in the air. It is continually receiving new 
life and motion from above. It is inter- 
lo mediate in its nature between land and sky. 
On land only the grass and trees wave, but 
the water itself is rippled by the wind. I see 
where the breeze dashes across it by the 
streaks or flakes of light. It is remarkable 
that we can look down on its surface. We 
shall, perhaps, look down thus on the sur¬ 
face of air at length, and mark where a stin 
subtler spirit sweeps over it. 

The skaters and water-bugs finally dis- 
20 appear in the ktter part of October, when 
the severe frosts have come; and then and 
in November, usually, in a calm day, there 
is absolutely nothing to ripple the surface. 
One November afternoon, in the calm at 
the end of a rain storm of several days’ du¬ 
ration, when the sky was still completely 
overcast and the air was full of mist, I ob¬ 
served that the pond was remarkably 
smooth, so that it was difficult to distin- 
30 guish its surface; though it no longer re¬ 
flected the bright tints of October, but the 
sombre November colors of the surround¬ 
ing hills. Though I passed over it as gently 
as possible, the slight undulations produced 
by my boat extended almost as far as I 
could see, and gave a ribbed appearance to 
the reflections. But, as I was looking over 
the surface, I saw here and there at a dis¬ 
tance a faint glimmer, as if some skater in- 
40 sects which had escaped the frosts might be 
collected there, or, perchance, the surface, 
being so smooth, betrayed where a spring 
welled up from the bottom. Paddling 
gently to one of these places, I was sur¬ 
prised to find myself surrounded by myr¬ 
iads of small perch, about five inches long, 
of a rich bronze color in the green water, 
sporting there and constantly rising to the 
surface and dimpling it, sometimes leaving 
50 bubbles on it. In such transparent and 
seemingly bottomless water, reflecting the 
clouds, I seemed to be floating through the 
air as in a balloon, and their swimming im¬ 
pressed me as a kind of flight or hovering, 
as if they were a compact flock of birds 
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passing just beneath my level on the right 
or left, their fins, like sails, set all around 
them. There were many such schools in the 
pond, apparently improving the short sea¬ 
son before winter would draw an icy shut¬ 
ter over their broad skylight, sometimes 
giving to the surface an appearance as if a 
slight breeze struck it, or a few rain-drops 
fell there. When I approached carelessly 
and alarmed them, they made a sudden lo 
plash and rippling with their tails, as if one 
had struck the water with a brushy bough, 
and instantly took refuge in the depths. 

At length the wind rose, the mist increased, 
and the waves began to run, and the perch 
leaped much higher than before, half out 
of water, a hundred black points, three 
inches long, at once above the surface. Even 
as late as the 5th of December, one year, I 
saw some dimples on the surface, and 20 
thinking it was going to rain hard imme¬ 
diately, the air being full of mist, I made 
haste to take my place at the oars and 
row homeward; already the rain seemed 
rapidly increasing, though I felt none on 
my cheek, and I anticipated a thorough 
soaking. But suddenly the dimples ceased, 
for they were produced by the perch, which 
the noise of my oars had scared into the 
depths, and I saw their schools dimly dis- 30 
appearing; so I spent a dry afternoon after 
all. 

An old man who used to frequent this 
pond nearly sixty years ago, when it was 
dark with surrounding forests, tells me 
that in those days he sometimes saw it all 
alive with ducks and other water-fowl, and 
that there were many eagles about it. He 
came here a-fishing, and used an old log 
canoe which he found on the shore. It was 40 
made of two white-pine logs dug out and 
pinned together, and was cut off square at 
the ends. It was very clumsy, but lasted a 
great many years before it became water¬ 
logged and perhaps sank to the bottom. 

He did not know whose it was; it belonged 
to the pond. He used to make a cable for 
his anchor of strips of hickory bark tied 
together. An old man, a potter, who lived 
by the pond before the Revolution, told 50 
him once that there was an iron chest at 
the bottom, and that he had seen it. Some¬ 
times it would come floating up to the 
shore; but when you went toward it, it 
would go back into deep water and dis¬ 
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appear. I was pleased to hear of the old log 
canoe, which took the place of an Indian 
one of the same material but more graceful 
construction, which perchance had first 
been a tree on the bank, and then, as it 
were, fell into the water, to float there for a 
generation, the most proper vessel for the 
lake. I remember that when I first looked 
into these depths there were many large 
trunks to be seen indistinctly lying on the 
bottom, which had either been blown over 
formerly, or left on the ice at the last cut¬ 
ting, when wood was cheaper; but now 
they have mostly disappeared. 

When I first paddled a boat on Walden, 
it was completely surrounded by thick and 
lofty pine and oak woods, and in some of 
its coves grape vines had run over the trees 
next the water and formed bowers under 
which a boat could pass. The hills which 
form its shores are so steep, and the woods' 
on them were then so high, that, as you 
looked down from the west end, it had the 
appearance of an amphitheatre for some 
kind of sylvan spectacle. I have spent many 
an hour, when I was younger, floating over 
its surface as the zephyr willed, having 
paddled my boat to the middle, and lying 
on my back across the seats, in a summer 
forenoon, dreaming awake, until I was 
aroused by the boat touching the sand, and 
I arose to see what shore my fates had im¬ 
pelled me to—days when idleness was the 
most attractive and productive industry. 
Many a forenoon have I stolen away, pre¬ 
ferring to spend thus the most valued part 
of the day; for I was rich, if not in money, 
in sunny hours and summer days, and spent 
them lavishly; nor do I regret that I did not 
waste more of them in the workshop or the 
teacher’s desk. But since I left those shores 
the wood choppers have still further laid 
them waste, and now for many a year there 
will be no more rambling through the aisles 
of the wood, with occasional vistas through 
which you see the water. My Muse may 
be excused if she is silent henceforth. How 
can you expect the birds to sing when their 
groves are cut down? 

Now the trunks of trees on the bottom, 
and the old log canoe, and the dark sur¬ 
rounding woods, are gone, and the villagers, 
who scarcely know where it lies, instead of 
going to the pond to bathe or drink, are 
thinking to bring its water, which should 
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be as sacred as the Ganges at least, to the 
village in a pipe, to wash their dishes with! 

—to earn their Walden by the turning of a 
cock or drawing of a plug! That devilish 
Iron Horse, whose ear-rending neigh is 
heard throughout the town, has muddied 
the Boiling Spring with his foot, and he 
it is that has browsed off all the woods on 
Walden shore; that Trojan horse, with a 
thousand men in his belly, introduced by 10 
mercenary Greeks! Where is the country’s 
champion, the Moore of Moore Hall, to 
meet him at the Deep Cut and thrust an 
avenging lance between the ribs of the 
bloated pest? 

Nevertheless, of all the characters I have 
known, perhaps Walden wears best, and 
best preserves its purity. Many men have 
been likened to it, but few deserve that 
honor. Though the wood choppers have 20 
laid bare first this shore and then that, and 
the Irish have built their sties by it, and 
the railroad has infringed on its border, 
and the ice-men have skimmed it once, 
it is itself unchanged, the same water which 
my youthful eyes fell on; all the change is 
in me. It has not acquired one permanent 
wrinkle after all its ripples. It is perennially 
young, and I may stand and see a swallow 
dip apparently to pick an insect from its 30 
surface as of yore. It struck me again 
to-night, as if I had not seen it almost daily 
for more than twenty years—Why, here is 
Walden, the same woodland lake that I dis¬ 
covered so many years ago; where a forest 
was cut down last winter another is spring¬ 
ing up by its shore as lustily as ever; the 
same thought is welling up to its surface 
that was then; it is the same liquid joy and 
happiness to itself and its Maker, ay, and 40 
it may be to me. It is the work of a brave 
man surely, in whom there was no guile! 

He rounded this water with his hand, deep¬ 
ened and clarified it in his thought, and in 
his win bequeathed it to Concord. I see by 
its face that it is visited by the same reflec¬ 
tion; and I can almost say, Walden, is it you? 

It is no dream of mine. 

To ornament a line; 50 

I cannot come nearer to God and Heaven 
Than I live to Walden even. 

I am its stony shore. 

And the breeze that passes o’er; 

In the hollow of my hand 


Are its water and its sand. 

And its deepest resort 
Lies high in my thought. 

The cars never pause to look at it; yet 1 
fancy that the engineers and firemen and 
brakemen, and those passengers who have 
a season ticket and see it often, are better 
men for the sight. The engineer does not 
forget at night, or his nature does not, that 
he has beheld this vision of serenity and 
purity once at least during the day. Though 
seen but once, it helps to wash out State 
Street and the engine’s soot. One proposes 
that it be called ‘God’s Drop.’ 

I have said that Walden has no visible 
inlet nor outlet, but it is on the one hand 
distantly and indirectly related to Flint’s 
Pond, which is more elevated, by a chain 
of small ponds coming from that quarter, 
and on the other directly and manifestly to 
Concord River, which is lower, by a similar 
chain of ponds through which in some 
other geological period it may have flowed, 
and by a little digging, which God forbid, 
it can be made to flow thither again. If by 
living thus reserved and austere, like a her¬ 
mit in the woods, so long, it has acquired 
such wonderful purity, who would not 
regret that the comparatively impure wa¬ 
ters of Flint's Pond should be mingled with 
it, or itself should ever go to waste its 
sweetness in the ocean wave? 

Flint’s, or Sandy Pond, in Lincoln, our 
greatest lake and inland sea, lies about a 
mile east of Walden. It is much larger, 
being said to contain one hundred and 
ninety-seven acres, and is more fertile in 
fish; but it is comparatively shallow, and 
not remarkably pure. A walk through the 
woods thither was often my recreation. It 
was worth the while, if only to feel the 
wind blow on your cheek freely, and see the 
weaves run, and remember the life of mar¬ 
iners. I went a-chestnutting there in the 
fall, on windy days, when the nuts were 
dropping into the water and were washed 
to my feet; and one day, as I crept along 
its sedgy shore, the fresh spray blowing in 
my face, I came upon the mouldering wreck 
of a boat, the sides gone, and hardly more 
than the impression of its flat bottom left 
amid the rushes; yet its model was sharply 
defined, as if it were a large decayed pad. 
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with its veins. It was as impressive a wreck 
as one could imagine on the sea-shore, 
and had as good a moral. It is by this time 
mere vegetable mould and undistinguish- 
able pond shore, through wliich rushes 
and flags have pushed up. I used to admire 
the ripple marks on the sandy bottom, at the 
north end of this pond, made firm and hard 
to the feet of the wader by the pressure of 
the water, and the rushes wliich grew in lo 
Indian file, in waving lines, corresponding 
to these marks, rank behind rank, as if the 
waves had planted them. There also I have 
found, in considerable quantities, curious 
balls, composed apparently of fine grass or 
roots, of pipe wort perhaps, from half an 
inch to four inches in diameter, and per¬ 
fectly spherical. These wash back and forth 
in shallow water on a sandy bottom, and 
are sometimes cast on the shore. They are 20 
either solid grass or have a little sand in 
the middle. At first you would say that they 
were formed by the action of the waves, 
like a pebble; yet the smallest are made of 
equally coarse materials, half an inch long, 
and they are produced only at one season 
of the year. Moreover, the waves, I suspect, 
do not so much construct as wear down a 
material which has already acquired con¬ 
sistency. They preserve their form when 30 
dry for an indefinite period. 

Flints* Pond! Such is the poverty of our 
nomenclature. What right had the unclean 
and stupid farmer, whose farm abutted 
on this sky water, whose shores he has 
ruthlessly laid bare, to give his name to 
it? Some skin-flint, who loved better the re¬ 
flecting surface of a dollar, or a bright cent, 
in which he could see his own brazen face; 
who regarded even the wild ducks which 40 
settled in it as trespassers; his fingers grown 
into crooked and horny talons from the 
long habit of grasping harpy-like;—so it 
is not named for me. I go not there to see 
him nor to hear of him; who never saw 
it, who never bathed in it, who never loved 
it, who never protected it, who never spoke 
a good word for it, nor thanked God that 
He had made it. Rather let it be named 
from the fishes that swim in it, the wild 50 
fowl or quadrupeds which frequent it, the 
wild flowers which grow by its shores, or 
some wild man or child the thread of whose 
history is interwoven with its own; not 
from him^who could show no title to it but 
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the deed which a like-minded neighbor 
or legislature gave him—^him who thought 
only of its money value; whose presence 
perchance cursed all the shore; who ex¬ 
hausted the land around it, and would fain 
have exhausted the waters within it; who 
regretted only that it was not English hay 
or cranberry meadow—there was notliing 
to redeem it, forsooth, in his eyes—^and 
would have drained and sold it for the mud 
at its bottom. It did not turn his mill, and 
it was no privilege to him to behold it. I 
respect not his labors, his farm where 
everything has its price, who would carry 
the landscape, who would carry his God, to 
market, if he could get anything for him; 
who goes to market for his god as it is; on 
whose farm nothing grows free, whose 
fields bear no crops, whose meadows no 
flowers, whose trees no fruits, but dollars; 
who loves not the beauty of his fruits, 
whose fruits are not ripe for him till 
they are turned to dollars. Give me the 
poverty that enjoys true wealth. Farmers 
are respectable and interesting to me in 
proportion as they are poor—poor farmers. 
A model farm! where the house stands like 
a fungus in a muck-heap, chambers for 
men, horses, oxen, and swine, cleansed and 
uncleansed, all contiguous to one another! 
Stocked with men! A great grease-spot, 
redolent of manures and buttermilk! Under 
a high state of cultivation, being manured 
with the hearts and brains of men! As if 
you were to raise your potatoes in the 
churchyard! Such is a model farm. 

No, no; if the fairest features of the land¬ 
scape are to be named after men, let them 
be the noblest and worthiest men alone. 
Let our lakes receive as true names at least 
as the Icarian Sea, where ‘still the shore’ a 
‘brave attempt resounds.’ 

Goose Pond, of small extent, is on my 
way to Flint’s; Fair Haven, an expansion 
of Concord River, said to contain some 
seventy acres, is a mile south-west; and 
White Pond, of about forty acres, is a mile 
and a half beyond Fair Haven. This is my 
lake country. These, with Concord River, 
are my water privileges; and rdght and day, 
year in year out, they grind such grist as 
I carry to them. 

Since the woodcutters, and the railroad, 
and I myself have profaned Walden, per- 
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haps the most attractive, if not the most 
beautiful, of all our lakes, the gem of the 
woods, is White Pond;—a poor name from 
its commonness, whether derived from the 
remarkable purity of its waters or the 
color of its sands. In these as in other re¬ 
spects, however, it is a lesser twin of 
Walden. They are so much alike that you 
would say they must be connected under 
ground. It has the same stony shore, and 10 
its waters are of the same hue. As at 
Walden, in sultry dog-day weather, looking 
down through the woods on some of its 
bays which are not so deep but that the re¬ 
flection from the bottom tinges them, its 
waters are of a misty bluish-green or 
glaucous color. Many years since I used 
to go there to collect the sand by cart-loads, 
to make sand-paper with, and I have con¬ 
tinued to visit it ever since. One who fre- 20 
quents it purposes to call it Virid Lake. 
Perhaps it might be called Yellow Pine 
Lake, from the following circumstance. 
About fifteen years ago you could see the 
top of a pitch-pine, of the kind called 
yellow pine hereabouts, though it is not a 
distinct species, projecting above the sur¬ 
face in deep water, many rods from the 
shore. It was even supposed by some that 
the pond had sunk, and this was one of the 30 
primitive forest that formerly stood there. 

I find that even so long ago as 1792, in a 
Topographical Descriptioii of the Town of 
Concord, by one of its citizens, in the Col¬ 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the author, after speaking of 
Walden and White Ponds, adds: ‘In the 
middle of the latter may be seen, when the 
water is very low, a tree which appears as 
if it grew in the place where it now stands, 40 
although the roots are fifty feet below the 
surface of the water; the top of this tree is 
broken off, and at that place measures four¬ 
teen inches in diameter.’ In the spring of 
’49 I talked with a man who lived nearest 
the pond in Sudbury, who told me that it 
was he who got out this tree ten or fifteen 
years before. As near as he could remember, 
it stood twelve or fifteen rods from the 
shore, where the water was thirty or forty 50 
feet deep. It was in the winter, and he had 
been getting out ice in the forenoon, and 
had resolved that in the afternoon, with 
the aid of his neighbors, he would take 
out the old yellow pine. He sawed a chan¬ 


nel in the ice toward the shore, and hauled 
it over and along and out on to the ice with 
oxen; but, before he had gone far in his 
work, he was surprised to find that it was 
wrong end upward, with the stumps of the 
branches pointing down, and the small end 
firmly fastened in the sandy bottom. It was 
about a foot in diameter at the big end, and 
he had expected to get a good saw-log, but 
it was so rotten as to be fit only for fuel, if 
for that. He had some of it in his shed then. 
There were marks of an axe and of wood¬ 
peckers on the butt. Pie thought that it 
might have been a dead tree on the shore, 
but was finally blown over into the pond, 
and after the top had become water-logged, 
while the butt-end was still dry and fight, 
had drifted out and sunk wrong end up. 
His father, eighty years old, could not re¬ 
member when it was not there. Several 
pretty large logs may still be seen lying on 
the bottom, where, owing to the undulation 
of the surface, they look like huge water 
snakes in motion. 

This pond has rarely been profaned by a 
boat, for there is little in it to tempt a fish¬ 
erman. Instead of the white lily, which re¬ 
quires mud, or the common sweet flag, 
the blue flag {Iris versicolor) grows thinly 
in the pure water, rising from the stony 
bottom all around the shore, where it is 
visited by hummingbirds in June, and the 
color both of its bluish blades and its 
flowers, and especially their reflections, are 
in singular harmony with the glaucous 
water. 

White Pond and Walden are great crys¬ 
tals on the surface of the earth, Lakes of 
Light. If they were permanently congealed, 
and small enough to be clutched, they 
would, perchance, be carried off by slaves, 
like precious stones, to adorn the heads of 
emperors; but being liquid, and ample, and 
secured to us and our successors forever, 
we disregard them, and run after the dia¬ 
mond of Kohinoor. They are too pure 
to have a market value; they contain no 
muck. How much more beautiful than our 
lives, how much more transparent than our 
characters, are they! We never learned 
meanness of them. How much fairer than 
the pool before the farmer’s door, in which 
his ducks swim! Hither the clean wild ducks 
come. Nature has no human inhabitant who 
appreciates her. The birds with their plum- 
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age and their notes are in harmony with the 
flowers^ but what youth or maiden con¬ 
spires with the wild luxuriant beauty of 
Nature? She flourishes most alone, far 
from the towns where they reside. Talk of 
heaven! ye disgrace earth. 

Baker Farm 

Sometimes I rambled to pine groves, lo 
standing like temples, or like fleets at sea, 
full-rigged, with wavy boughs, and rip¬ 
pling with light, so soft and green and 
shady that the Druids would have for¬ 
saken their oaks to worship in them; or to 
the cedar wood beyond Flint’s Pond, where 
the trees, covered with hoary blue berries, 
spiring higher and higher, are fit to stand 
before Valhalla, and the creeping juniper 
covers the ground with wreaths full of 20 
fruit; or to swamps where the usnea lichen 
hangs in festoons from the white spruce 
trees, and toadstools, round tables of the 
swamp gods, cover the ground, and more 
beautiful fungi adorn the stumps, like 
butterflies or shells, vegetable winkles; 
where the swamp-pink and dogwood grow, 
the red alder-berry glows like eyes of imps, 
the waxwork grooves and crushes the hard¬ 
est woods in its folds, and the wild holly 30 
berries make the beholder forget his home 
with their beauty, and he is dazzled and 
tempted by nameless other wild forbidden 
fruits, too fair for mortal taste. Instead of 
calling on some scholar, I paid many a visit 
to particular trees, of kinds which are rare 
in this neighborhood, standing far away 
in the middle of some pasture, or in the 
depths of a wood or swamp, or on a liilltop; 
such as the black birch, of wliich we have 40 
some handsome specimens two feet in 
diameter; its cousin, the yellow birch, with 
its loose golden vest, perfumed like the 
first; the beech, which has so neat a bole 
and beautifully lichen-painted, perfect in 
all its details, of which, excepting scattered 
specimens, I know but one small grove of 
sizable trees left in the township, sup¬ 
posed by some to have been planted by the 
pigeons that were once baited with beech 50 
nuts near by; it is worth the while to see the 
silver grain sparkle when you split this 
wood; the bass; the horn-beam; the celtis 
occidentalism or false elm, of which we have 
but one well-grown; some taller mast of a 
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pine, a shingle tree, or a more perfect hem¬ 
lock than usual, standing like a pagoda in 
the midst of the woods; and many others I 
could mention. These were the shrines I 
visited both summer and winter. 

Once it chanced that I stood in the very 
abutment of a rainbow’s arch, which filled 
the lower stratum of the atmosphere, ting¬ 
ing the grass and leaves around, and daz¬ 
zling me as if I looked through colored 
crystal. It was a lake of rainbow light, in 
which, for a short while, I lived like a 
dolphin. If it had lasted longer it might 
have tinged my employments and life. As I 
walked on the railroad causeway, I used to 
wonder at the halo of light around my 
shadow, and would fain fancy myself one 
of the elect. One who visited me declared 
that the shadows of some Irishmen before 
him had no halo about them, that it was 
only natives that were so distinguished. 
Benvenuto Cellini tells us in his memoirs, 
that, after a certain terrible dream or 
vision which he had during his confine¬ 
ment in the castle of St. Angelo, a resplend¬ 
ent light appeared over the shadow of his 
head at morning and evening, whether he 
was in Italy or France, and it was particu¬ 
larly conspicuous when the grass was moist 
with dew. This was probably the same 
phenomenon to which I have referred, 
which is especially observed in the morn¬ 
ing, but also at other times, and even by 
moonlight. Though a constant one, it is not 
commonly noticed, and, in the case of 
an excitable imagination like Cellini’s, it 
would be basis enough for superstition. 
Beside, he tells us that he showed it to 
very few. But are they not indeed distin¬ 
guished who are conscious that they are 
regarded at all? 

I set out one afternoon to go a-fishing to 
Fair Haven, through the woods, to eke out 
my scanty fare of vegetables. My way led 
through Pleasant Meadow, an adjimct of 
the Baker Farm, that retreat of which a 
poet has since sung, beginning— 

‘Thy entry is a pleasant field. 

Which some mossy fruit trees yield 
Partly to a ruddy brook. 

By gliding musquash undertook, 

And mercurial trout. 

Darting about.’ 
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I thought of living there before I went to 
Walden. I ‘hooked’ the apples^ leaped the 
brook, and scared the musquash and the 
trout. It was one of those afternoons which 
seem indefinitely long before one, in which 
many events may happen, a large portion 
of our natural life, though it was already 
half spent when I started. By the way there 
came up a shower, which compelled me to 
stand half an hour under a pine, piling 
boughs over my head, and wearing my 
handkerchief for a shed; and when at length 
I had made one cast over the pickerel-weed, 
standing up to my middle in water, I found 
myself suddenly in the shadow of a cloud, 
and the thunder began to rumble with such 
emphasis that I could do no more than lis¬ 
ten to it. The gods must be proud, thought 
I, with such forked flashes to rout a poor 
unarmed fisherman. So I made haste for 
shelter to the nearest hut, which stood half 
a mile from any road, but so much the 
nearer to the pond, and had long been un¬ 
inhabited:— 

‘And here a poet builded, 

In the completed years, 

For behold a trivial cabin 
That to destruction steers.’ 

So the Muse fables. But therein, as I found, 
dwelt now John Field, an Irishman, and 
his wife, and several children, from the 
broad-faced boy who assisted his father at 
his work, and now came running by his 
side from the bog to escape the rain, to the 
wrinkled, sibyl-like, cone-headed infant 
that sat upon its father’s knee as in the 
palaces of nobles, and looked out from its 
home in the midst of wet and hunger in¬ 
quisitively upon the stranger, with the 
privilege of infancy, not knowing but it 
was the last of a noble line, and the hope 
and cynosure of the world, instead of John 
Field’s poor starveling brat. There we sat 
together under that part of the roof which 
leaked the least, while it showered and 
thundered without. I had sat there many 
times of old before the ship was built that 
floated this family to America. An honest, 
hard-working, but shiftless man plainly was 
John Field; and his wife—she too was 
brave to cook so many successive dinners 
in the recesses of that lofty stove; with 
^ round greasy face and bare breast, still 


thinking to improve her condition one day; 
with the never absent mop in one hand, 
and yet no effects of it visible anywhere. 
The chickens, which had also taken shelter 
here from the rain, stalked about the room 
like members of the family, too humanized 
methought to roast well. They stood and 
looked in my eye or pecked at my shoe sig¬ 
nificantly. Meanwhile my host told me his 
10 story, how hard he worked ‘bogging’ for a 
neighboring farmer, turning up a meadow 
with a spade or bog hoc at the rate of ten 
dollars an acre and the use of the land with 
manure for one year, and his little broad¬ 
faced son worked cheerfully at his father’s 
side the while, not knowing how poor a 
bargain the latter had made. I tried to help 
him with my experience, telling him that 
he was one of my nearest neighbors, and 
20 that I, too, who came a-fishing here, and 
looked like a loafer, was getting my living 
like himself; that I lived in a tight, light, 
and clean house, which hardly cost more 
than the annual rent of such a ruin as his 
commonly amounts to; and how, if he 
chose, he might in a month or two build 
himself a palace of his own; that I did not 
use tea, nor coffee, nor butter, nor milk, 
nor fresh meat, and so did not have to work 
30 to get them; again, as I did not work hard, 
I did not have to eat hard, and it cost me 
but a trifle for my food; but as he began 
with tea, and coffee, and butter, and milk, 
and beef, he had to work hard to pay for 
them, and when he had worked hard he 
had to cat hard again to repair the waste of 
his system; and so it was as broad as it was 
long—indeed it was broader than it was 
long—for he was discontented and wasted 
40 his life into the bargain; and yet he had 
rated it as a gain in coming to America, that 
here you could get tea, and coffee, and 
meat every day. But the only true America 
is that country where you are at liberty to 
pursue such a mode of life as may enable 
you to do without these, and where the 
state does not endeavor to compel you to 
sustain the slavery and war and other 
superfluous expenses which directly or in- 
50 directly result from the use of such things. 
For I purposely talked to him as if he were 
a philosopher, or desired to be one. I should 
be glad if all the meadows on the earth were 
left in a wild state, if that were the con¬ 
sequence of men’s beginning to redeem 
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themselves. A man will not need to study 
liistory to find out what is best for his own 
culture. But alas! tlie culture of an Irish¬ 
man is an enterprise to be undertaken with 
a sort of moral bog hoc. I told him^ that as 
he worked so hard at bogging, he required 
thick boots and stout clothing, which yet 
were soon soiled and worn out, but I wore 
light shoes and thin clothing, which cost 
not half so much, though he might think lo 
that I was dressed like a gentleman (which, 
however, was not the case), and in an hour 
or two, without labor, but as a recreation, 

I could, if I wished, catch as many fish as I 
should want for two days, or earn enough 
money to support me a week. If he and his 
family would live simply, they might all go 
a-huckleberrying in the summer for their 
amusement. John heaved a sigh at this, and 
his wife stared with arms a-kimbo, and both 20 
appeared to be wondering if they had cap¬ 
ital enough to begin such a course with, or 
arithmetic enough to carry it through. It 
was sailing by dead reckoning to them, and 
they saw not clearly how to make their port 
so; therefore I suppose they still take life 
bravely, after their fashion, face to face, 
giving it tooth and nail, not having skill to 
split its massive columns with any fine en¬ 
tering wedge, and rout it in detail—think- 30 
ing to deal with it roughly, as one should 
handle a thistle. But they fight at an 
overwhelming disadvantage—living, John 
Field, alas! without arithmetic, and failing 
so. 

‘Do you ever fish?’ I asked. ‘Oh yes, I 
catch a mess now and then when I am 
lying by; good perch I catch.’ ‘What’s your 
bait?’ ‘I catch shiners with fish-worms, and 
bait the perch with them.’ ‘You’d better go 40 
now, John,’ said his wife with glistening 
and hopeful face; but John demurred. 

The shower was now over, and a rainbow 
above the eastern woods promised a fair 
evening; so I took my departure. When I 
had got without I asked for a dish, hoping 
to get a sight of the well bottom, to com¬ 
plete my survey of the premises; but there, 
alas! are shallows and quicksands, and rope 
broken withal, and bucket irrecoverable. 50 
Meanwhile the right culinary vessel was 
selected, water was seemingly distilled, and 
after consultation and long delay passed 
out to the thirsty one—not yet suffered to 
cool, not yet to settle. Such gruel sustains 


life here, I thought; so, shutting my eyes, 
and excluding the motes by a skilfully 
directed undercurrent, I drank to genuine 
hospitality the heartiest draught I could. I 
am not squeamish in such cases when man¬ 
ners are concerned. 

As I was leaving the Irishman’s roof 
after the rain, bending my steps again to 
the pond, my haste to catch pickerel, wad¬ 
ing in retired meadows, in sloughs and 
bog-holes, in forlorn and savage places, 
appeared for an instant trivial to me who 
had been sent to school and college; but 
as I ran down the hill toward the reddening 
west, with the rainbow over my shoulder, 
and some faint tinkling sounds borne to 
my ear through the cleansed air, from I 
know not what quarter, my Good Genius 
seemed to say—Go fish and hunt far and 
wide day by day—farther and wider—and 
rest thee by many brooks and hearth-sides 
without misgiving. Remember thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth. Rise free from 
care before the dawn, and seek adventures. 
Let the noon find thee by other lakes, and 
the night overtake thee everywhere at 
home. There are no larger fields than these, 
no worthier games than may here be 
played. Grow wild according to thy nature, 
like these sedges and brakes, which will 
never become English hay. Let the thunder 
rumble; what if it threaten ruin to farmers’ 
crops? that is not its errand to thee. Take 
shelter under the cloud, while they flee to 
carts and sheds. Let not to get a living be 
thy trade, but thy sport. Enjoy the land, 
but own it not. Through want of enterprise 
and faith men are where they are, buying and 
selling, and spending their lives like serfs. 

O Baker Farm! 

‘Landscape where the richest element 

Is a little sunshine innocent.’ . . . 

‘No one runs to revel 

On thy rail-fenced lea.’ , . . 

‘Debate with no man hast thou. 

With questions art never perplexed, 

As tame at the first sight as now. 

In thy plain russet gabardine 
dressed.’ . . . 

‘Come ye who love, 

And ye who hate. 
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Children of the Holy Dove, 

And Guy Faux of the state. 

And hang conspiracies 

From the tough rafters of the trees!* 

Men come tamely home at night only 
from the next field or street, where their 
household echoes haunt, and their life 
pines because it breathes its own breath 
over again; their shadows morning and 
evening reach farther than their daily steps. 
We should come home from far, from ad¬ 
ventures, and perils, and discoveries every 
day, with new experience and character. 

Before I had reached the pond some 
fresh impulse had brought out John Field, 
with altered mind, letting go 'bogging’ ere 
this sunset. But he, poor man, disturbed 
only a couple of fins while I was catching a 
fair string, and he said it was his luck; but 
when we changed scats in the boat luck 
changed seats too. Poor John Field!—I 
trust he does not read this, tmless he will 
improve by it—thinking to live by some 
derivative old country mode in this primi¬ 
tive new country—to catch perch with 
shiners. It is good bait sometimes, I allow. 
With his horizon all his own, yet he a poor 
man, born to be poor, with his inherited 
Irish poverty or poor life, his Adam’s 
grandmother and boggy ways, not to rise 
in this world, he nor his posterity, till their 
wading, webbed, bog-trotting feet get tala- 
ria to their heels. 

Conclusion 

To the sick the doctors wisely recom¬ 
mend a change of air and scenery. Thank 
Heaven, here is not all the world. The buck¬ 
eye does not grow in New England, and 
the mocking-bird is rarely heard here. The 
wild goose is more of a cosmopolite than 
we; he breaks his fast in Canada, takes a 
luncheon in the Ohio, and plumes himself 
for the night in a southern bayou. Even 
the bison, to some extent, keeps pace with 
the seasons, cropping the pastures of the 
Colorado only till a greener and sweeter 
grass awaits him by the Yellowstone. Yet 
we think that if rail-fences are pulled down, 
and stone-walls piled up on our farms, 
botmds are henceforth set to our lives and 
our fates decided. If you are chosen town- 
clerk, forsooth, you cannot go to Tierra del 
Fuego this summer: but you may go to the 


land of infernal fire nevertheless. The uni¬ 
verse is wider than our views of it. 

Yet we should oftener look over the 
taflferel of our craft, like curious passengers, 
and not make the voyage like stupid sailors 
picking oakum. The other side of the glob« 
is but the home of our correspondent. Our 
voyaging is only great-circle sailing, and 
the doctors prescribe for diseases of the 
lo skin merely. One hastens to Southern 
Africa to chase the giraffe; but surely that 
is not the game he would be after. How 
long, pray, would a man hunt giraffes if he 
could? Snipes and woodcocks also may 
afford rare sport; but I trust it would be 
nobler game to shoot one’s self. 

‘Direct your eye right inward, and you’ll 
find 

20 A thousand regions in your mind 

Yet undiscovered. Travel them, and be 
Expert in home-cosmography.’ 

What does Africa—what does the West 
stand for? Is not our own interior white on 
the chart? Black though it may prove, like 
the coast, when discovered. Is it the source 
of the Nile, or the Niger, or the Missis¬ 
sippi, or a North-West passage around this 
30 continent, that we would find? Are these 
the problems which most concern man¬ 
kind? Is Franklin the only man who is lost, 
that his wife should be so earnest to find 
him? Does Mr. Grinnell know where he 
himself is? Be rather the Mungo Park, the 
Lewis and Clarke and Frobisher, of your 
own streams and oceans; explore your own 
higher latitudes—with shiploads of pre¬ 
served meats to support you, if they be 
40 necessary; and pile the empty cans sky- 
high for a sign. Were preserved meats in¬ 
vented to preserve meat merely? Nay, be a 
Columbus to whole new continents and 
worlds within you, opening new channels, 
not of trade, but of thought. Every man is 
the lord of a realm beside which the earthly 
empire of the Czar is but a petty state, 
a hummock left by the ice. Yet some can 
be patriotic who have no 5e//-respect, and 
50 sacrifice the greater to the less. They love 
the soil which makes their graves, but have 
no sympathy with the spirit which may 
still animate their clay. Patriotism is a mag¬ 
got in their heads. What was the meaning 
of that South Sea Exploring Expedition, 
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with all its parade and expense, but an in¬ 
direct recognition of the fact that there are 
continents and seas in the moral world, to 
which every man is an isthmus or an inlet, 
yet unexplored by him, but that it is easier 
to sail many thousand miles through cold 
and storm and cannibals, in a government 
ship, with five hundred men and boys to 
assist one, than it is to explore the private 
sea, the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean of one’s lo 
being alone. 

Erret^ et extrernos alter scrutetur Iberos. 

Plus habet hie vitae^ plus habet ille viae. 

Let them wander and scrutinize the 
outlandish Australians. 

I have more of God, they more of the road. 

It is not worth the while to go round the 20 
world to count the cats in Zanzibar. Yet 
do this even till you can do better, and you 
may perhaps find some ‘Symmes’ Hole’ 
by which to get at the inside at last. Eng¬ 
land and France, Spain and Portugal, Gold 
Coast and Slave Coast, all front on this 
private sea; but no bark from them has 
ventured out of sight of land, though it is 
without doubt the direct way to India. If 
you would learn to speak all tongues and 30 
conform to the customs of all nations, if 
you would travel farther than all travellers, 
be naturalized** in all climes, and cause the 
Sphinx to dash her head against a stone, 
even obey the precept of the old philos¬ 
opher, and Explore thyself. Herein are de¬ 
manded the eye and the nerve. Only the 
defeated and deserters go to the wars, 
cowards that run away and enlist. Start 
now on that farthest western way, which 40 
does not pause at the Mississippi or the 
Pacific, nor conduct toward a worn-out 
China or Japan, but leads on direct, a tan¬ 
gent to this sphere, summer and winter, 
day and night, sun down, moon down, and 
at last earth down too. 

It is said that Mirabeau took to highway 
robbery ‘to ascertain what degree of resolu¬ 
tion was necessary in order to place one’s 
self in formal opposition to the most sacred 50 
laws of society.’ He declared that ‘a soldier 
who fights in the ranks does not require 
half so much courage as a foot-pad’—‘that 
honor and religion have never stood in the 
way of a well-considered and a firm re¬ 
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solve.’ This was manly, as the world goes; 
and yet it was idle, if not desperate. A 
saner man would have found himself often 
enough ‘in formal opposition’ to what are 
deemed ‘the most sacred laws of society,’ 
through obedience to yet more sacred laws, 
and so have tested his resolution without 
going out of his way. It is not for a man to 
put himself in such an attitude to society, 
but to maintain himself in whatever atti¬ 
tude he find himself through obedience to 
the laws of his being, which will never be 
one of opposition to a just government, if he 
should chance to meet with such. 

I left the woods for as good a reason as I 
went there. Perhaps it seemed to me that I 
had several more lives to live, and could 
not spare any more time for that one. It is 
remarkable how easily and insensibly we 
fall into a particular route, and make a 
beaten track for ourselves. I had not lived 
there a week before my feet wore a path 
from my door to the pond-side; and though 
it is five or six years since I trod it, it is still 
quite distinct. It is true, I fear, that others 
may have fallen into it, and so helped to 
keep it open. The surface of the earth is 
soft and impressible by the feet of men; 
and so with the paths which the mind 
travels. How worn and dusty, then, must 
be the highways of the world—how deep 
the ruts of tradition and conformity! I did 
not wish to take a cabin passage, but rather 
to go before the mast and on the deck of 
the world, for there I could best see the 
moonlight amid the moimtains. I do not 
wish to go below now. 

I learned this, at least, by my experi¬ 
ment: that if one advances confidently in 
the direction of his dreams, and endeavors 
to live the life which he has imagined, he 
will meet with a success unexpected in 
common hours. He will put some things 
behind, will pass an invisible boundary; 
new, universal, and more liberal laws will 
begin to establish themselves around and 
within him; or the old laws be expanded, 
and interpreted in his favor in a more 
liberal sense, and he will live with the 
license of a higher order of beings. In 
proportion as he simplifies his life, the laws 
of the universe will appear less complex, 
and solitude will not be solitude, nor pov¬ 
erty poverty, nor weakness weakness. If 
you have built castles in the air, your work 
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need not be lost; that is where they should 
be. Now put the foundations under them. 

It is a ridiculous demand which England 
and America make, that you shall speak so 
that they can understand you. Neither men 
nor toad-stools grow so. As if that were 
important, and there were not enough to 
understand you without them. As if Nature 
could support but one order of under¬ 
standings, could not sustain birds as well 
as quadrupeds, flying as well as creeping 
things, and hush and whoy which Bright can 
understand, were the best English. As if 
there were safety in stupidity alone. I fear 
chiefly lest my expression may not be 
extra-vagant enough—may not wander far 
enough beyond the narrow limits of my 
daily experience, so as to be adequate to 
the truth of which I have been convinced. 
Extra vagance! it depends on how you are 
yarded. The migrating buffalo, which seeks 
new pastures in another latitude, is not 
extravagant like the cow which kicks over 
the pail, leaps the cow-yard fence, and runs 
after her calf, in milldng time. I desire to 
speak somewhere without bounds; like a 
man in a waking moment, to men in their 
waking moments; for I am convinced that 
I cannot exaggerate enough even to lay the 
foundation of a true expression. Who that 
has heard a strain of music feared then lest 
he should speak extravagantly any more for¬ 
ever? In view of the future or possible, we 
should live quite laxly and undefined in 
front, our outlines dim and misty on that 
side; as our shadows reveal an insensible 
perspiration toward the sun. The volatile 
truth of our words sliould continually be¬ 
tray the inadequacy of the residual state¬ 
ment. Their truth is instantly translatedy 
its Literal monument alone remains. The 
words which express our faith and piety 
are not definite; yet they are significant and 
fragrant like frankincense to superior na¬ 
tures. 

Why level dovsmward to our dullest per¬ 
ception always, and praise that as common 
sense? The commonest sense is the sense of 
men asleep, which they express by snoring. 
Sometimes we are inclined to class those 
who are once-and-a-half-witted with the 
half-witted, because we appreciate only a 
third part of their wit. Some would find 
fault with the morning red, if they ever got 
up early enough. ‘They pretend/ as I hear. 


‘that the verses of Kabir have four different 
senses—illusion, spirit, intellect, and the 
exoteric doctrine of the Vedas’; but in this 
part of the world it is considered a ground 
for complaint if a man’s writings admit of 
more than one interpretation. While Eng¬ 
land endeavors to cure the potato-rot, will 
not any endeavor to cure tlie brain-rot, 
wliich prevails so much more widely and 
10 fatally? 

I do not suppose tliat I have attained to 
obscurity, but I should be proud if no 
more fatal fault were found with my pages 
on this score than was found with the 
Walden ice. Southern customers objected 
to its blue color, which is the evidence of 
its purity, as if it were muddy, and pre¬ 
ferred the Cambridge ice, which is white, 
but tastes of weeds. The purity men love is 
20 like the mists which envelop the earth, and 
not like the azure ether beyond. 

Some are dinning in our cars that we 
Americans, and moderns generally, are 
intellectual dwarfs compared with the 
ancients, or even the Elizabethan men. But 
what is that to the purpose? A living dog is 
better than a dead lion. Shall a man go and 
hang himself because he belongs to the race 
of pigmies, and not be the biggest pigmy 
30 that he can? Let every one mind his own 
business, and endeavor to be what he was 
made. 

Why should we be in such desperate 
haste to succeed, and in such desperate en¬ 
terprises? If a man does not keep pace with 
his companions, perhaps it is because he 
hears a different drummer. Let him step to 
the music which he hears, however meas¬ 
ured or far away. It is not important that he 
40 should mature as soon as an apple-tree or 
an oak. Shall he turn his spring into sum¬ 
mer? If the condition of things which we 
were made for is not yet, what were any 
reality which we can substitute? We will 
not be shipwrecked on a vain reality. Shall 
we with pains erect a heaven of blue glass 
over ourselves, though when it is done we 
shall be sure to gaze still at the true ethereal 
heaven far above, as if the former were not? 
50 There was an artist in the city of Kouroo 
who was disposed to strive after perfection. 
One day it came into his mind to make a 
staff. Having considered that in an imper¬ 
fect work time is an ingredient, but into a 
perfect work time does not enter, he said to 
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himself. It shall be perfect in all respects, 
though I should do nothing else in my life. 

He proceeded instantly to the forest for 
wood, being resolved that it should not be 
made of unsuitable material; and as he 
searched for and rejected stick after stick, 
his friends gradually deserted him, for they 
grew old in their works and died, but he 
grew not older by a moment. His singleness 
of purpose and resolution, and his elevated lo 
piety, endowed him, without his knowl¬ 
edge, with perennial youth. As he made no 
compromise with Time, Time kept out of 
his way, and only sighed at a distance be¬ 
cause he could not overcome him. Before 
he had found a stock in all respects suitable 
the city of Kouroo was a hoary ruin, and he 
sat on one of its mounds to peel the stick. 
Before he had given it the proper shape the 
dynasty of the Candahars was at an end, 20 
and with the point of the stick he wrote the 
name of the last of that race in the sand, and 
then resumed his work. By the time he had 
smoothed and polished the staff Kalpa was 
no longer the pole-star; and ere he had put 
on the ferule and the head adorned with 
precious stones, Brahma had awoke and 
slumbered many times. But why do I stay 
to mention these things? When the finish¬ 
ing stroke was put to his work, it suddenly 30 
expanded before the eyes of the astonished 
artist into the fairest of all the creations of 
Brahma. He had made a new system in 
making a staff, a world with full and fair 
proportions; in which, though the old cities 
and dynasties had passed away, fairer and 
more glorious ones had taken their places. 

And now he saw by the heap of shavings 
still fresh at his feet, that, for him and his 
work, the former lapse of time had been an 40 
illusion, and that no more time had elapsed 
than is required for a single scintillation 
from the brain of Brahma to fall on and 
inflame the tinder of a mortal brain. The 
material was pure, and his art was pure; 
how could the result be other than won¬ 
derful? 

No face which we can give to a matter 
will stead us so well at last as the truth. 
This alone wears well. For the most part, 50 
we are not where we are, but in a false 
position. Through an infirmity of our na¬ 
tures, we suppose a case and put ourselves 
into it, and hence are in two cases at the 
same time, and it is doubly difficult to get 


out. In sane moments we regard only the 
facts, the case that is. Say what you have to 
say, not what you ought. Any truth is better 
than make-believe. Tom Hyde, the tinker, 
standing on the gallows, was asked if he 
had anything to say. ‘Tell the tailors,’ said 
he, ‘to remember to make a knot in their 
thread before they take the first stitch.’ His 
companion’s prayer is forgotten. 

However mean your life is, meet it and 
live it; do not shun it and call it hard names. 
It is not so bad as you are. It looks poorest 
when you are richest. The fault-finder will 
find faults even in paradise. Love your life, 
poor as it is. You may perhaps have some 
pleasant, thrilling, glorious hours, even in 
a poor-house. The setting sun is reflected 
from the windows of the alms-house as 
brightly as from the rich man’s abode; the 
snow melts before its door as early in the 
spring. I do not see but a quiet mind may 
live as contentedly there, and have as 
cheering thoughts, as in a palace. The 
town’s poor seem to me often to live the 
most independent lives of any. Maybe they 
are simply great enough to receive without 
misgiving. Most think that they are above 
being supported by the town; but it oftencr 
happens that they are not above supporting 
themselves by dishonest means, which 
should be more disreputable. Cultivate 
poverty like a garden herb, like sage. Do 
not trouble yourself much to get new 
things, whether clothes or friends. Turn 
the old; return to them. Things do not 
change; we change. Sell your clothes and 
keep your thoughts. God will see that you 
do not want society. If I were confined to a 
corner of a garret all my days, like a spider, 
the world would be just as large to me while 
I had my thoughts about me. The philoso¬ 
pher said: ‘From an army of three divi¬ 
sions one can take away its general, and put 
it in disorder; from the man the most ab¬ 
ject and vulgar one cannot take away his 
thought.’ Do not seek so anxiously to be 
developed, to subject yourself to many in¬ 
fluences to be played on; it is all dissipa¬ 
tion. Humility like darkness reveals the 
heavenly lights. The shadows of poverty 
and meanness gather around us, ‘and lo! 
creation widens to otir view.’ We are often 
reminded that if there were bestowed on us 
the wealth of Croesus, our aims must still 
be the same, and our means essentially the 
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same. Moreover, if you are restricted in 
your range by poverty, if you cannot buy 
books and newspapers, for instance, you 
are but confined to the most significant and 
vital experiences; you are compelled to deal 
with the material which yields the most 
sugar and the most starch. It is life near the 
bone where it is sweetest. You are defended 
from being a trifler. No man loses ever on a 
lower level by magnanimity on a higher. 10 
Superfluous wealth can buy superfluities 
only. Money is not required to buy one 
necessary of the soul. 

I live in the angle of a leaden wall, into 
whose composition was poured a little 
alloy of bell metal. Often, in the repose of 
my mid-day, there reaches my ears a con¬ 
fused tintinnabulum from without. It is the 
noise of my contemporaries. My neigh¬ 
bors tell me of their adventures with 20 
famous gentlemen and ladies, what nota¬ 
bilities they met at the dinner-table; but I 
am no more interested in such things than 
in the contents of the Daily Times. The 
interest and the conversation are about 
costume and manners chiefly; but a goose 
is a goose still, dress it as you will. They 
tell me of California and Texas, of Eng¬ 
land and the Indies, of the Hon. Mr.- 

of Georgia or of Massachusetts, all tran- 30 
sient and fleeting phenomena, till I am 
ready to leap from their court-yard like the 
Mameluke bey. I delight to come to my 
bearings—not walk in procession with 
pomp and parade, in a conspicuous place, 
but to walk even with the Builder of the 
universe, if I may—not to live in this rest¬ 
less, nervous, bustling, trivial Nineteenth 
Century, but stand or sit thoughtfully 
while it goes by. What are men celebrat- 40 
ing? They are all on a committee of ar¬ 
rangements, and hourly expect a speech 
from somebody. God is only the president 
of the day, and Webster is his orator. I love 
to weigh, to settle, to gravitate toward that 
which most strongly and rightfully attracts 
me;—not hang by the beam of the scale 
and try to weigh less—not suppose a case, 
but take the case that is; to travel the only 
path I can, and that on which no power can 50 
resist me. It affords me no satisfaction to 
commence to spring an arch before I have 
got a solid foundation. Let us not play at 
kittlybenders. There is a solid bottom 
cver3nvhere. We read that the traveller 


asked the boy if the swamp before him had 
a hard bottom. The boy replied that it had. 
But presently the traveller’s horse sank in 
up to the girths, and he observed to the 
boy, ‘I thought you said that this bog had a 
hard bottom.’ ‘So it has,’ answered the 
latter, ‘but you have not got half Way to it 
yet.’ So it is with the bogs and quicksands 
of society; but he is an old boy that knows 
it. Only what is thought, said, or done at a 
certain rare coincidence is good. I would 
not be one of those who will foolishly drive 
a nail into mere lath and plastering; such a 
deed would keep me awake nights. Give 
me a hammer, and let me feel for the fur¬ 
rowing. Do not depend on the putty. Drive 
a nail home and clinch it so faithfully that 
you can wake up in the night and think of 
your work with satisfaction—a work at 
wliich you would not be ashamed to invoke 
the Muse. So will help you God, and so 
only. Every nail driven should be as an¬ 
other rivet in the machine of the universe, 
you carrying on the work. 

Rather than love, than money, than 
fame, give me truth. I sat at a table where 
were rich food and wine in abundance, and 
obsequious attendance, but sincerity and 
truth were not; and I went away hungry 
from the inhospitable board. The hospital¬ 
ity was as cold as the ices. I thought that 
there was no need of ice to freeze them. 
They talked to me of the age of the wine 
and the fame of the vintage; but I thought 
of an older, a newer, and purer wine, of a 
more glorious vintage, which they had not 
got, and could not buy. The style, the house 
and grounds and ‘entertainment’ pass for 
notliing with me. I called on the king, but 
he made me wait in his hall, and conducted 
like a man incapacitated for hospitality. 
There was a man in my neighborhood who 
lived in a hollow tree. His manners were 
truly regal. I should have done better had 
I called on him. 

How long shall we sit in our porticoes 
practising idle and musty virtues, which any 
work would make impertinent? As if one 
were to begin the day with long-suffering, 
and hire a man to hoe his potatoes; and in 
the afternoon go forth to practise Christian 
meekness and charity with goodness afore¬ 
thought! Consider the China pride and stag¬ 
nant self-complacency of mankind. This 
generation reclines a little to congratulate it- 
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self on being the last of an illustrious line; 
and in Boston and London and Paris and 
Rome> thinking of its long descent^ it speaks 
of its progress in art and science and litera¬ 
ture with satisfaction. There are the Rec¬ 
ords of the Philosophical Societies, and the 
public eulogies of Great Men! It is the good 
Adam contemplating his own virtue. ‘Yes, 
we have done great deeds, and sung divine 
songs, which shall never die’—that is, as 
long as zue can remember them. The 
learned societies and great men of Assyria 
—where are they? What youthful philoso¬ 
phers and experimentalists we are! There 
is not one of my readers who has yet lived 
a whole human life. These may be but the 
spring months in the hfe of the race. If we 
have had the seven-years’ itch, we have not 
seen the seventeen-year locust yet in Con¬ 
cord. We are acquainted with a mere pel¬ 
licle of the globe on which we live. Most 
have not delved six feet beneath the sur¬ 
face, nor leaped as many above it. We know 
not where we are. Beside, we are sound 
asleep nearly half our time. Yet we esteem 
ourselves wise, and have an established 
order on the surface. Truly, we are deep 
thinkers, we are ambitious spirits! As I 
stand over the insect crawling amid the pine 
needles on the forest floor, and endeavor¬ 
ing to conceal itself from my sight, and 
ask myself why it will cherish those humble 
thoughts, and hide its head from me who 
might, perhaps, be its benefactor, and im¬ 
part to its race some cheering information, 
I am reminded of the greater Benefactor 
and Intelligence that stands over me, the 
human insect. 

There is an incessant influx of novelty 
into the world, and yet we tolerate incred¬ 
ible dulness. I need only suggest what 
kind of sermons are still listened to in the 
most enlightened countries. There are such 
words as joy and sorrow, but they are only 
the burden of a psalm, sung with a nasal 
twang, while we beheve in the ordinary and 
mean. We think that we can change our 
clothes only. It is said that the British Em¬ 
pire is very large and respectable, and that 
the United States are a first-rate power. 
We do not believe that a tide rises and falls 
behind every man which can float the Brit¬ 
ish Empire hke a chip, if he should ever 
harbor it in his mind. Who knows what 
sort of seventeen-year locust will next come 


out of the ground? The government of the 
world I live in was not framed, like that of 
Britain, in after-dinner conversations over 
the wine. 

The life in us is like the w^ater in the 
river. It may rise this year higher than 
man has ever known it, and flood the 
parched uplands; even this may be the 
eventful year, which will drown out all 
lo our muskrats. It was not always dry land 
where wc dwell. I see far inland the banks 
which the stream anciently washed, before 
science began to record its freshets. Every 
one has heard the story which has gone the 
rounds of New England, of a strong and 
beautiful bug which came out of the dry 
leaf of an old table of apple-tree wood, 
which had stood in a farmer’s kitchen for 
sixty years, first in Connecticut, and after- 
20 ward in Massachusetts—from an egg de¬ 
posited in the living tree many years earlier 
still, as appeared by counting the annual 
layers beyond it; which was heard gnawing 
out for several weeks, hatched perchance 
by the heat of an urn. Who does not feel 
his faith in a resurrection and immortality 
strengthened by hearing of this? Who 
knows what beautiful and winged life, 
whose egg has been buried for ages under 
30 many concentric layers of woodenness in 
the dead dry Life of society, deposited at 
first in the alburnum of the green and living 
tree, which has been gradually converted 
into the semblance of its well-seasoned 
tomb—heard perchance gnawing out now 
for years by the astonished family of man, 
as they sat round the festive board—may 
unexpectedly come forth from amidst 
society’s most trivial and handselled fur- 
40 niture, to enjoy its perfect summer life at 
last! 

I do not say that John or Jonathan will 
realize all this; but such is the character of 
that morrow which mere lapse of time can 
never make to dawn. The light which puts 
out our eyes is darkness to us. Only that 
day dawns to which we are awake. There 
is more day to dawn. The sun is but a 
morning star. 

50 1854 

INSPIRATION 

Whate’er we leave to God, God does. 

And blesses us; 
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The work we choose should be our own, 
God leaves alone. 


If with light head erect I sing. 

Though all the Muses lend their force. 
From my poor love of anything. 

The verse is weak and shallow as its 
source. 

But if with bended neck I grope 

Listening behind me for my wit, 10 

With faith superior to hope, 

More anxious to keep back than forward 
it; 

Making my soul accomplice there 
Unto the flame my heart hath lit. 

Then will the verse forever wear— 

Time cannot bend the line which God 
hath writ. 

Always the general show of things 
Floats in review before my mind. 

And such true love and reverence brings. 
That sometimes I forget that I am 

blind. 20 

But now there comes unsought, unseen. 
Some clear divine electuary, 

And I, who had but sensual been. 

Grow sensible, and as God is, am wary. 

I hearing get, who had but ears. 

And sight, who had but eyes before, 

I moments live, who lived but years. 

And truth discern, who knew but 
learning’s lore. 

I hear beyond the range of sound, 

I see beyond the range of sight, 30 

New earths and skies and seas around. 

And in my day the sun doth pale his 
light. 

A clear and ancient harmony 

Pierces my soul through all its din. 

As through its utmost melody,— 

Farther behind than they, farther within. 

More swift its bolt than lightning is, 

Its voice than thunder is more loud. 

It doth expand my privacies 39 

To all, and leave me single in the crowd. 


It speaks with such authority. 

With so serene and lofty tone. 

That idle Time runs gadding by. 

And leaves me with Eternity alone. 

Now chiefly is my natal hour. 

And only now my prime of life; 

Of manhood’s strength it is the flower, 

’Tis peace’s end and war’s beginning 
strife. 

It comes in summer’s broadest noon. 

By a grey wall or some chance place, 50 
Unseasoning Time, insulting June, 

And vexing day with its presuming face. 

Such fragrance round my couch it makes. 
More rich than are Arabian drugs. 

That my soul scents its life and wakes 
The body up beneath its perfumed rugs. 

Such is the Muse, the heavenly maid. 

The star that guides our mortal course. 
Which shows where life’s true kernel’s laid. 
Its wheat’s fine flour, and its undying 
force. 60 

She with one breath attunes the spheres. 
And also my poor human heart. 

With one impulse propels the years 
Aroimd, and gives my throbbing pulse 
its start. 

I will not doubt for evermore. 

Nor falter from a steadfast faith. 

For though the system be turned o’er, 

God takes not back the word which once 
He saith, 

I will not doubt the love imtold 
Which not my worth nor want has 

bought, 70 

Which wooed me young, and wooes me old. 
And to this evening hath me brought. 

My memory I’ll educate 

To know the one historic truth. 
Remembering to the latest date 

The only true and sole immortal youth. 

Be but thy inspiration given. 

No matter through what danger sought. 
I’ll fathom hell or climb to heaven. 

And yet esteem that cheap which love 
has bought. so 
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Fame cannot tempt the bard 
Who’s famous with his God, 

Nor laurel him reward 
Who has his Maker’s nod. 

1894 

MY LIFE IS LIKE A STROLL UPON 
THE BEACH 

My life is Hke a stroll upon the beach. 

As near the ocean’s edge as I can go; 

My tardy steps its waves sometimes 
o’erreach. 

Sometimes I stay to let them overflow. 

My sole employment ’tis, and scrupulous 
care. 

To place my gains beyond the reach of 
tides. 

Each smoother pebble, and each shell more 
rare. 

Which Ocean kindly to my hand 
confides. 

I have but few companions on the shore; 
They scorn the strand who sail upon the 
sea; 10 

Yet oft I think the ocean they’ve sailed o’er 
Is deeper known upon the strand to 
me. 

The middle sea contains no crimson dulse. 
Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to 
view; 

Along the shore my hand is on its pulse. 
And I converse with many a shipwrecked 
crew. 

1840-1849 1849 

FRIENDSHIP 

‘Friends, Romans, Countrymen, and 
Lovers.’ 

Ijet such pure hate still underprop 
Our love, that we may be 
Each other’s conscience. 

And have our sympathy 
Mainly from thence. 

We’ll one another treat like gods. 

And all the faith we have 
In virtue and in truth, bestow 
On either, and suspicion leave 
To gods below. 10 


Two solitary stars— 

Unmeasured systems far 
Between us roll; 

But by our conscious light we are 
Determined to one pole. 

What need confound the sphere?— 
Love can afford to wait; 

For it no hour’s too late 
That witnesseth one duty’s end. 

Or to another doth beginning lend. 20 

It will subserve no use. 

More than the tints of flowers; 

Only the independent guest 
Frequents its bowers. 

Inherits its bequest. 

No speech, though kind, has it; 

But kinder silence doles 
Unto its mates; 

By night consoles. 

By day congratulates. 30 

What saith the tongue to tongue? 

What heareth ear of ear? 

By the decrees of fate 
From year to year, 

Does it communicate. 

Pathless the gulf of feeling yawns; 

No trivial bridge of words, 

Or arch of boldest span. 

Can leap the moat that girds 

The sincere man. 40 

No show of bolts and bars 
Can keep the foeman out. 

Or ’scape his secret mine. 

Who entered with the doubt 
That drew the line. 

No warder at the gate 
Can let the friendly in; 

But, like the sun, o’er all 
He will the castle win. 

And shine along the wall. 50 

There’s nothing in the world I know 
That can escape from love. 

For every depth it goes below, 

And every height above. 

It waits, as waits the sky, 

Until the clouds go by. 
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Yet shines serenely on 
With an eternal day. 

Alike when they are gone, 

And when they stay. 6o 

Implacable is Love,— 

Foes may be bought or teased 
From their hostile intent, 

But he goes unappeased 
Who is on kindness bent. 

1849 

THE SUMMER RAIN 

My books Td fain cast off, I cannot read, 
’Twixt every page my thoughts go stray 
at large 

Down in the meadow, where is richer feed. 
And will not mind to hit their proper 
targe, 

Plutarch was good, and so was Homer too. 
Our Shakespeare’s life were rich to live 
again. 

What Plutarch read, that was not good nor 
true. 

Nor Shakespeare’s books, unless his 
books were men. 

Here while I lie beneath this walnut bough. 
What care I for the Greeks or for Troy 
town, 10 

If juster battles are enacted now 
Between the ants upon this hummock’s 
crown? 

Bid Homer wait till I the issue learn. 

If red or black the gods will favor most. 

Or yonder Ajax will the phalanx turn. 
Struggling to heave some rock against the 
host. 

Tell Shakespeare to attend some leisure 
hour. 

For now I’ve business with this drop of 
dew. 

And see you not, the clouds prepare a 
shower,— 

I’ll meet him shortly when the sky is 

blue. 20 

This bed of herdsgrass and wild oats was 
spread 

Last year with nicer skill than monarchs 
use. 


A clover tuft is pillow for my head. 

And violets quite overtop my shoes. 

And now the cordial clouds have shut all hi. 
And gently swells tlie wind to say all’s 
well; 

The scattered drops are falling fast and 
thin, 

Some in the pool, some in the flower- 
bell. 

I am well drenched upon my bed 3 f oats; 
But see that globe come rolling down its 
stem, 30 

Now like a lonely planet there it floats. 

And now it sinks into my garment’s hem. 

Drip, drip the trees for all the country 
round. 

And richness rare distills from every 
bough; 

The wind alone it is makes every sound, 
Shaldng down crystals on the leaves 
below. 

For shame the sun will never show himself. 
Who could not with his beams e’er melt 
me so; 

My dripping locks,—they would become an 
elf. 

Who in a beaded coat does gayly go. 40 

1849 

HAZE 

Woof of the sun, ethereal gauze. 

Woven of Nature’s richest stuffs. 

Visible heat, air-water, and dry sea. 

Last conquest of the eye; 

Toil of the day displayed, sun-dust. 

Aerial surf upon the shores of earth. 
Ethereal estuary, frith of light, 

Breakers of air, billows of heat. 

Fine summer spray on inland seas; 

Bird of the sun, transparent-winged, 
Owlet of noon, soft-pinioned, 

From heath or stubble rising without 
song,— 

Establish thy serenity o’er the fields. 

)849 

SMOKE IN WINTER 

The sluggish smoke curls up from some 
deep dell. 
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The stiffened air exploring in the dawn. 
And making slow acquaintance with the 
day; 

Delaying now upon its heavenward course. 
In wreathed loiterings dallying with itself. 
With as uncertain purpose and slow deed. 
As its half-wakened master by the hearth. 
Whose mind, still slumbering, and sluggish 
thoughts 

Have not yet swept into the onward 
current 

Of the new day;—and now it streams afar. 
The while the chopper goes with step 

direct, n 

And mind intent to wield the early axe. 

First in the dusky dawn he sends abroad 
His early scout, his emissary, smoke. 

The earliest, latest pilgrim from the roof. 
To feel the frosty air, inform the day; 

And while he crouches still beside the 
hearth, 

Nor musters courage to unbar the door. 

It has gone down the glen with the light 
wind. 

And o’er the plain unfurled its venturous 

wreath, 20 

Draped the tree-tops, loitered upon the 
hill, 

And warmed the pinions of the early bird; 
And now, perchance, high in the crispy air, 
Has caught sight of the day o’er the earth’s 
edge. 

And greets its master’s eye at his low door. 
As some refulgent cloud in the upper sky. 

1863 

CONSCIENCE 

Conscience is instinct bred in the house. 
Feeling and Thinking propagate the sin 
By an unnatural breeding in and in. 

I say. Turn it out doors. 

Into the moors. 

I love a life whose plot is simple. 

And does not thicken with every pimple, 

A soul so sound no sickly conscience binds 
it> 

That makes the universe no worse than’t 
finds it. 

I love an earnest soul, 10 

Whose mighty joy and sorrow 
Are not drovraed in a bowl. 

And brought to life to-morrow; 

That lives one tragedy. 

And not seventy; 


A conscience worth keeping. 

Laughing not weeping; 

A conscience wise and steady. 

And for ever ready; 

Not changing with events, 20 

Dealing in compliments; 

A conscience exercised about 
Large things, where one jjiay doubts 
I love a soul not all of wood. 

Predestinated to be good. 

But true to the backbone 
Unto itself alone. 

And hilse to none; 

Born to its own affairs. 

Its own joys and own cares; 30 

By whom the work which God begun 
Is finished, and not undone; 

Taken up where he left off, 

Whether to worship or to scoff; 

If not good, why then evil, 

If not good god, good deviL 
Goodness!—you hypocrite, come out of 
that, 

Live your life, do your work, then take 
your hat. 

I have no patience towards 

Such conscientious cowards. 40 

Give me simple laboring folk. 

Who love their work. 

Whose virtue is a song 
To cheer God along. 

1849 

INDEPENDENCE 

My life more civil is and free 
Than any civil polity. 

Ye princes, keep your realms 
And circumscribed power. 

Not wide as are my dreams. 

Nor rich as is this hour. 

What can ye give which I have not? 

What can ye take which I have got? 

Can ye defend the dangerlcss? 

Can ye inherit nakedness? to 

To all true wants Time’s ear is deaf. 
Penurious States lend no relief 
Out of their pelf: 

But a free soul—thank God- 
Can help itself. 

Be sure your fate 
Doth keep apart its state,— 
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Not linked with any band, 

Even the noblest in the land,— 

In tented fields with cloth of gold 20 
No place doth hold, 

But is more chivalrous than they 
are. 

And sigheth for a nobler war; 


A finer strain its trumpet rings, 

A brighter gleam its armor flings. 

The life that I aspire to live, 

No man proposeth me; 

No trade upon the street 
Wears its emblazonry. 

1841 1894 


CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH 

1813-1892 


GNOSIS 

Thought is deeper than all speech. 

Feeling deeper than all thought; 

Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 

We are spirits clad in veils; 

Man by man was never seen; 

All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 

Heart to heart was never known; 

Mind with mind did never meet; 10 
We are columns left alone. 

Of a temple once complete. 

Like the stars that gem the sky. 

Far apart, though seeming near, 

In our light we scattered lie; 

All is thus but starlight here. 

What is social company 
But a babbling summer stream? 

What our wise philosophy 
But the glancing of a dream? 20 

Only when the sun of love 
Melts the scattered stars of thought; 

Only, when we live above 
What the dim-eyed world hath taught; 

Only when our souls are fed 
By the Fount which gave them birth, 


And by inspiration led. 

Which they never drew from earth. 

We like parted drops of rain 

Swelling till they meet and run, 30 

Shall be all absorbed again. 

Melting, flowing into one. 

1840 1844 

THE PINES AND THE SEA 

Beyond the low marsh-meadows and the 
beach. 

Seen through the hoary trunks of windy 
pines. 

The long blue level of the ocean shines. 

The distant surf, with hoarse, complaining 
speech. 

Out from its sandy barrier seems to reach; 

And while the sun behind the woods 
declines. 

The moaning sea with sighing boughs 
combines. 

And waves and pines make answer, each to 
each. 

O melancholy soul, whom far and near, 

In life, faith, hope, the same sad undertone 

Pursues from thought to thought! thou 

needs must hear n 

An old refrain, too much, too long thine 
own: 

’Tis thy mortality infects thine ear; 

The mournful strain was in thyself alone. 

1887 



WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 

1818-1901 


FROM THE EARTH SPIRIT 
I Have Woven Shrouds of Air 

I HAVE woven shrouds of air 
In a loom of hurrying light. 

For the trees which blossoms bear. 

And gilded them with sheets of bright; 10 
I fall upon the grass like love’s first kiss, 

I make the golden flies and their fine bliss. 

I paint the hedge-rows in the lane, 

And clover white and red the pathways 
bear, 

1 laugh aloud in sudden gusts of rain. 

To see the ocean lash himself in air; 

I throw smooth shells and weeds along the 
beach. 

And pour the curling waves far o’er the 
glassy reach; 

Swing birds’ nests in the elms, and shake 
cool moss 

Along the ag^d beams and hide their loss. 20 
The very broad rough stones I gladden 
too; 

Some willing seeds I drop along their sides. 
Nourish the generous plant with freshening 
dew. 

Till there, where all was waste, true joy 
abides. 

The peaks of ag^d mountains, with my 
care 

Smile in the red of glowing morn elate; 

I bind the caverns of the sea with hair. 
Glossy, and long, and rich as king’s estate; 

I polish the green ice, and gleam the wall 
With the white frost, and leaf the brown 

trees tall. 30 

1843 

FROM THE MOUNTAIN 

In This Sweet Solitude, the Mountain’s 
Life 

In this sweet solitude, the Mountain’s life. 
At mom and eve, at rise and hush of day, 81 
I heard the wood-thrush sing in the white 
spmce. 

The living water, the enchanted air 
So mingling in the crystal clearness there, 

A sweet peculiar grace from both,—this 
song. 

Voice of the lovely mountain’s favorite bird! 


These steeps inviolate by human art, 

Centre of awe, raised over all that man 
Would fain enjoy and consecrate to one. 
Lord of the desert and of all beside, 90 

Consorting with the cloud, the echoing 
storm. 

When like a myriad bowls the mountain 
wakes 

In all its alleys one responsive roar; 

And sheeted down the precipice, all light. 
Tumble the momentary cataracts,— 

The sudden laughter of the mountain- 
child! 

Here haunts the sage of whom I sometime 
spake,— 

Ample Fortunio. On the mountain-peak 
I marked him once, at sunset, where he 
mused, 

Forth looking on the continent of hills; 100 
While from his feet the five long granite 
spurs 

That bind the centre to the valley’s side 
(The spokes from this strange middle to the 
wheel) 

Stretched in the fitful torrent of the gale, 
Bleached on the terraces of leaden cloud 
And passages of light,—Sierras long 
In archipelagoes of mountain sky. 

Where it went wandering all the livelong 
year. 

He spoke not; yet methought I heard him 
say, 

‘All day and night the same; in sun or 

shade, no 

In summer flames and the jagged biting 
knife 

That hardy winter splits upon the cliff,— 
From earliest time the same. One mother 
And one father brought us forth, thus 
gazing 

On the summits of the days, nor wearied 
Yet if all your generations fade: 

The crystal air, the hurrying light, the 
night. 

Always the day that never seems to end, 
Always the night whose day does never 
set; 

One harvest and one reaper, ne’er too ripe. 
Sown by the self-preserver, free from 

mould, lai 

And builded in these granaries of heaves. 


56s 
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This ever living purity of air. 

In these perpetual centres of repose 
Still softly rocked.’ 

And Here the Hermit Sat, and Told 
His Beads 

And here the hermit sat, and told his beads, 
And stroked his flowing locks, red as the 
fire. 

Summed up his tale of moon and sun and 

star: 220 

‘How blest arc we,’ he deemed, ‘who so 
comprise 

The essence of the whole, and of ourselves. 
As in a Venice flask of lucent shape. 

Ornate of gilt Arabic, and inscribed 
With Suras from Time’s Koran, hve and 
pray. 

More than half grateful for the glittering 
prize. 

Human existence! If I note my powers, 

So poor and frail a toy, the insect’s prey, 
Itched by a berry, festered by a plum. 

The very air infecting my thin frame 230 
With its malarial trick, whom every day 
Rushes upon and hustles to the grave, 

Yet raised, by the great love that broods 
o’er all 

Responsive, to a height beyond all thought/ 

He ended, as the nightly prayer and fast 
Summoned him inward. But I sat and 
heard 

The night-hawks rip the air above my head. 
Till midnight o’er the warm, dry, dewless 
rocks; 

And saw the blazing dog-star droop his fire. 
And the low comet, trailing to the south, 240 
Bend his reverted gaze, and leave us free. 

1871 


FROM FLIGHT OF THE WILD GEESE 
Rambling along the Marshes 

Rambling along the marshes, 

On the bank of the Assabet, 

Sounding myself as to how it went. 
Praying that I might not forget. 

And all uncertain 
Whether I was in the right, 

Toiling to lift Time’s curtain, 

And if I burnt the strongest light; 
Suddenly, 

High in the air, 10 

I heard the travelled geese 
Their overture prepare. 

Stirred above the patent ball. 

The wild geese flew. 

Nor near so wild as that doth me 
befall. 

Or, swollen Wisdom, you. 

In the front there fetched a leader. 

Him behind the line spread out. 

And waved about. 

As it was near night, 20 

When these air-pilots stop their flight. 

Cruising off the shoal dominion 
Where we sit, 

Depending not on their opinion. 

Nor hiving sops of wit; 

Geographical in tact, 

Naming not a pond or river. 

Pulled with twilight down in fact. 

In the reeds to quack and quiver. 

There they go, 30 

Spectators at the play below. 

Southward in a row. 

1875 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

1807-1882 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 

'AcTTraffirf, tpLWkttos ^ 

I HEARD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I ‘Welcome! Thrice prayed fori’ //*a<i,viii,488. The poem 
was composed, as Longfellow wrote, ‘whilst sitting at 
my chamber window, on one of the balmiest nights of 
the year. 1 endeavored to reproduce the imoression of 


I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might. 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 

the hour and scene.’ The Writings of LongfeJIowiBostoo^ 
i886).III,i9. 
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I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight. 
The manifold, soft chimes, 10 

That fill the haunted chambers of the 
Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows 
there,— 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 20 

Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this 
prayer! 

Descend with broad-winged flight. 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the 
most fair. 

The best-beloved Night! 

1839 1839 

A PSALM OF LIFE ‘ 

What the Heart of the Young Man Said 
TO THE Psalmist 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream!— 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest. 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way; 10 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, tliough stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 

I Of the poem, Longfellow wrote: T kept it some time in 
manuscript, unwilling to show it to any one, it being a 
voice from my inmost heart, at a time when I was 
rallying from depression.’ Ibid.,Ill,20. His depression 
came from the death of his first wife, in 1835. 


Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! 20 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Saihng o’er life’s solemn main, 30 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

1838 1839 

THE SKELETON IN ARMOR ^ 

‘Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 

Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 

Wrapt not in Eastern balms. 

But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?’ 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 10 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December; 

And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow. 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 

2 Longfellow wrote, i December 1840, to his father: T 
have been hard at work,—for the most part wrapped 
up in my own dreams. Have written a translation of a 
German ballad, and prepared for the press another 
original ballad, which has been lying by me some 
time. It is called “ The Skeleton in Armor”, and is 
connected with the old Round Tower at Newport. 
This skeleton in armor really exists. It was dug up near 
Fall River, where I saw it some two years ago. I sup¬ 
pose it to be the remains of one of the old Northern 
sea-rovers, who came to this country in the tenth cen¬ 
tury. Of course I make the tradition myself; and I 
think I have succeeded in giving the whole a Northern 
air.* Ibid. JII,52. 
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‘I was a Viking old! 

My deeds, though manifold. 

No Skald in song has told, 

No Saga taught thee! 20 

Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse. 

Else dread a dead man’s curse; 

For this I sought thee. 

‘Far in the Northern Land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

I, with my childish hand. 

Tamed the gerfalcon; 

And, with my skates fast-bound. 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 30 

That the poor whimpering 
hound 

Trembled to walk on. 

‘Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear. 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 

Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf *s 
bark 

Until the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow. 40 

‘But when I older grew. 

Joining a corsair’s crew. 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led; 

Many the souls that sped. 

Many the hearts that bled. 

By our stern orders. 

‘Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 50 

Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing. 

As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale. 

Draining the oaken pail. 

Filled to o’erflowing. 

‘Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea. 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 

Burning yet tender; 60 

And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine. 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


‘I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 

Yielding, yet half afraid. 

And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 

Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 7c 

Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 

‘Bright in her father’s haU 
Shields gleamed upon the 
wall. 

Loud sang the minstrels all. 

Chanting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand. 

Mute did the minstrels stand 

To hear my story. so 

‘While the brown ale he quaffed. 

Loud then the champion laughed. 

And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly. 

So the loud laugh of scorn, 

Out of those lips unshorn. 

From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 

‘She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 90 

And though she blushed and 
smiled, 

I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight. 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 

‘Scarce had I put to sea. 

Bearing the maid with me. 

Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen! 100 

When on the white sea-strand. 

Waving his armed hand. 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

‘Then launched they to the blast. 

Bent like a reed each mast, 

Yet we were gaining fast. 

When the wind failed us; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, zio 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 
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‘As with his wings aslant^ 
Sails the fierce cormorant. 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden,— 

So toward the open main. 
Beating to sea again, 
Through the wild hurricane. 
Bore I the maiden. 
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‘And as to catch the gale 
Round veered the flapping sail, 
“Death!” was the helmsman’s 
hail, 

“Death without quarter!” 

Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 

Through the black water! 120 


‘Three weeks we westward bore. 

And when the storm was o’er, 130 


FROM THE SPANISH STUDENT 
Serenade 

Stars of the summer night! 

Far in yon azure deeps, 

Hide, hide your golden light! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

Moon of the summer night! 

Far down yon western steeps. 

Sink, sink in silver light! 

She sleeps! 10 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

Wind of the summer night! 

Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
Fold, fold thy pinions light! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward. 

‘There lived we many years; 

Time dried the maiden’s tears; 

She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother; 140 

Death closed her mild blue eyes. 

Under that tower she lies; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another! 

‘Still grew my bosom then. 

Still as a stagnant fen! 

Hateful to me were men. 

The sunlight hateful! 

In the vast forest here. 

Clad in my warlike gear, 150 

Fell I upon my spear. 

Oh, death was grateful! 

‘Thus, seamed with many scars. 
Bursting these prison bars. 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 

There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul. 

Skoal! to the Northland! skoal!* 

Thus the tale ended. 160 

1841 


Dreams of the summer night! 

Tell her, her lover keeps 20 

Watch! while in slumbers light 
She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

1840 1843 

MEZZO CAMMIN 

Half of my life is gone, and I have let 
The years slip from me and have not 
fulfilled 

The aspiration of my youth, to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 

Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fret 
Of restless passions that would not be 
stilled. 

But sorrow, and a care that almost killed, 
Kept me from what I mLy accomplish 
yet; 

Though, half-way up the hill, I see the Past 
Lying beneath me with its sounds and 
sights,— 10 

A city in the twilight dim and vast. 

With smoking roofs, soft bells, and 
gleaming lights,— 

And hear above me on the autumnal blast 
The cataract of Death far thundering 
from the heights. 


1840 


1842 


1846 
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TEGNER’S DRAPA 1 

I HEARD a voice, that cried, 

‘Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead!’ 

And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern sky. 

Blasts from Niffclheim lo 

Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passed. 

And the voice forever cried, 

‘Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead!’ 

And died away 
Through the dreary night. 

In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun, 20 

Fairest of all the Gods! 

Light from his forehead beamed. 
Runes were upon his tongue. 

As on the warrior’s sword. 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm; 

Even the plants and stones; 

All save the mistletoe. 

The sacred mistletoe! 30 

Hceder, the blind old God, 

Whose feet are shod with silence, 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud. 

Made of the mistletoe, 

The accursed mistletoe! 

They laid him in his ship. 

With horse and harness. 

As on a funeral pyre. 

Odin placed 40 

I Longfellow wrote, 14 October 1847, in his journal: 
‘Went to town, after finishing a poem on Tegner’s 
death, in the spirit of the old Norse poetry.’ Ibid.,III, 
282. Tegner (1782-1846) was, in Longfellow’s words, 
‘first among the poets of Sweden.’ Longfellow trans¬ 
lated several of his poems, among them ‘The Children 
of the Lord’s Supper* and ‘Frithjof’s Saga.’ The 
‘drapa* is a dirge. 


A ring upon his finger. 

And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship! 

It floated far away 
Over the misty sea. 

Till like the sun it seemed. 

Sinking beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no more! 

So perish the old Gods! 

But out of the sea of Time 50 

Rises a new land of song. 

Fairer than the old. 

Over its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing. 

Build it again, 

O ye bards. 

Fairer than before! 

Ye fathers of the new race. 

Feed upon morning dew. 

Sing the new Song of Love! 00 

The law of force is dead! 

The law of love prevails! 

Thor, the thunderer. 

Shall rule the earth no more. 

No more, with threats. 

Challenge the meek Christ. 

Sing no more, 

O ye bards of the North, 

Of Vikings and of Jarls! 

Of the days of Eld 70 

Preserve the freedom only. 

Not the deeds of blood! 

1847 1850 

THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE 
PORTS 2 

A MIST was driving down the British 
Channel, 

The day was just begun. 

And through the window-panes, on floor 
and panel. 

Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling 
pennon, 

2 The poem was written in October 1852 to commemo¬ 
rate the death, the month before, of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, one of whose honorary titles was Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. 
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And the white sails of ships; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black 
cannon 

Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, 
and Dover 

Were all alert that day, i o 

To see the French war-steamers speeding 
over. 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions. 
Their cannon, through the night. 
Holding their breath, had watched, in grim 
defiance. 

The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from 
their stations 
On every citadel; 

Each answering each, with morning 
salutations. 

That all was well. 20 

And down the coast, all taking up the 
burden, 

Replied the distant forts. 

As if to summon from his sleep the 
Warden 

And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of 
azure. 

No drum-beat from the wall. 

No morning gun from the black fort’s 
embrasure. 

Awaken with its call! 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 30 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field 
Marshal 

Be seen upon his post! 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior. 

In sombre harness mailed. 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the 
Destroyer, 

The rampart wall had scaled. 

He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room. 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper. 
The silence and the gloom. 40 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble. 
But smote the Warden hoar; 

Ah! what a blow! that made all England 
tremble 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon 
waited, 

The sun rose bright o’erhead; 

Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 

1852 1858 

FROM THE SONG OF HIAWATHA ^ 
10 

Hiawatha’s Wooing 

‘As unto the bow the cord is. 

So unto the man is woman. 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows. 
Useless each without the other!’ 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered. 

Much perplexed by various feelings. 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing. 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 10 

Of the lovely Laughing Water, 

In the land of the Dacotahs. 

I ‘This Indian Edda—if I may so call it—is founded on 
a tradition, prevalent among the North American 
Indians, of a perst)nage of miraculous birth, who was 
sent among them to clear their rivers, forests, and 
fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace. 
He was known among different tribes by the several 
names of Michabou, Chiabo, Manabozo, Tarenya- 
wagon, and Hiawatha. Mr. Schtiolcraft gives an ac¬ 
count of him in his Algic ResearcheSt vol.l, p.134; and 
in his History^ Condition^ and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United StateSi Part HI, p.314, may be 
found the Iroquois form of the tradition, derived from 
the verbal narrations of an Onondaga chief. 

‘Into this old tradition I have woven other curious 
Indian legends, drawn chiefly from the various and 
valuable writings of Mr. Schoolcraft, to whom the 
literary world is greatly indebted for his indefatigable 
zeal in rescuing fri>m oblivion so much of the legendary 
lore of the Indians. 

‘The scene of the poem is among the Ojibways on 
the southern shore of Lake Superior, in the region 
between the Pictured Rocks and the Grand Sable.* 
Author’s note, ibid.,IV,351-52, 

Longfellow had written in his journal for 22 June 
1854: ‘I have at length hit upon a plan for a poem on 
the American Indians, which seems to me the right 
one and the only. It is to weave together their beautiful 
traditions into a whole. I have hit upon a measure, loo, 
which I think the right and only one for such a theme.* 
Ibid.,IV,i07. The measure was that of the Finnish 
epic Kalevala, which Longfellow had been reading a 
few days previous, and found ‘charming.’ 
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‘Wed a maiden of your people/ 

Warning said the old Nokomis; 

‘Go not eastward, go not westward. 

For a stranger, whom we know not! 

Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighbor’s homely daughter. 

Like the starlight or the moonlight 

Is the handsomest of strangers!’ 20 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 

And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this: ‘Dear old Nokomis, 

Very pleasant is the firelight. 

But I like the starlight better. 

Better do I like the moonlight!’ 

Gravely then said old Nokomis: 

‘Bring not here an idle maiden. 

Bring not here a useless woman. 

Hands unskilful, feet unwilling; 30 

Bring a wife with nimble fingers, 

Heart and hand that move together. 

Feet that run on willing errands!’ 

Smiling answered Hiawatha: 

‘In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wigwam, 

She shall run upon your errands, 40 

Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight. 

Be the sunlight of my people!’ 

Still dissuading said Nokomis: 

‘Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs! 

Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 

There are feuds yet unforgotten. 

Wounds that ache and still may open!’ 

Laughing answered Hiawatha: 50 

‘For that reason, if no other. 

Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 

That our tribes might be united. 

That old feuds might be forgotten. 

And old wounds be healed forever!’ 

Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome women; 

Striding over moor and meadow. 

Through interminable forests, 60 

Through uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasins of magic. 

At each stride a mile he measured; 

Yet the way seemed long before him, 

And his heart outran his footsteps; 

And he journeyed without resting. 

Till he heard the cataract’s laughter. 


Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 

‘Pleasant is the sound!’ he murmured, to 
‘P leasant is the voice that calls me!’ 

On the outskirts of the forests, 

’Twixt the shadow and the sunshine. 

Herds of fallow deer were feeding. 

But they saw not Hiawatha; 

To his bow he whispered, ‘Fail not!’ 

To his arrow whispered, ‘Swerve not!’ 

Sent it singing on its errand. 

To the red heart of the roebuck; 

Threw the deer across his shoulder, 80 
And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper. 

Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty. 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter. Laughing Water, 

Plaiting mats of flags and rushes; 9C 

Of the past the old man’s thoughts were. 
And the maiden’s of the future. 

He was thinking, as he sat there. 

Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison. 

On the Muskoday, the meadow; 

Shot the wild goose, flying southward. 

On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 
Thinking of the great war-parties. 

How they came to buy his arrows, 100 

Could not fight without his arrows. 

Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were! 

Now the men were all like women. 

Only used their tongues for weapons! 

She was thinking of a hunter. 

From another tribe and country. 

Young and tall and very handsome. 

Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father’s arrows, 

Sat and rested in the wigwam. 

Lingered long about the doorway. 

Looking back as he departed. 

She had heard her father praise him. 

Praise his courage and his wisdom; 

Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minnehaha? 

On the mat her hands lay idle, 

And her eyes were very dreamy. 
Through'their thoughts they heard a 

footstep, 120 

Heard a rustling in the branches. 
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And with glowing cheek and forehead, 

With the deer upon his shoulders, 

Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor. 

Laid aside the un^shed arrow. 

Bade liim enter at the doorway. 

Saying, as he rose to meet him, 130 

‘Hiawatha, you are welcome!’ 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden. 

Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 

And the maiden looked up at him. 

Looked up from her mat of rushes. 

Said with gentle look and accent, 

‘You are welcome, Hiawatha!’ 

Very spacious was the wigwam, 

Made of deer-skins dressed and whitened. 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 141 

Drawn and painted on its curtains. 

And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter. 

Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 

From the ground fair Minnehaha, 

Laid aside her mat unfinished. 

Brought forth food and set before them, 150 
Water brought them from the brooklet. 
Gave them food in earthen vessels. 

Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood. 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened while her father answered, 

But not once her lips she opened. 

Not a single word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokomis, 160 

Who had nursed him in his childhood. 

As he told of his companions, 

Chibiabos, the musician. 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 

And of happiness and plenty 
In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

‘After many years of warfare. 

Many years of strife and bloodshed. 

There is peace between the Ojibways 170 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs.’ 

Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, 

‘That this peace may last forever. 

And our hands be clasped more closely. 
And our hearts be more unitecL 


Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Dacotah women!’ 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 180 

Paused a moment ere he answered. 

Smoked a little while in silence. 

Looked at Hiawatha proudly. 

Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 

And made answer very gravely: 

‘Yes, if Minnehaha wishes; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha!’ 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 190 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him. 

While she said, and blushed to say it, 

‘I will follow you, my husband!’ 

This was Hiawatha’s wooing! 

Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs! 

From the wigwam he departed. 

Leading with him Laughing Water; 200 

Hand in hand they went together, 

Through the woodland and the meadow. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 

Crying to them from afar off, 

‘Fare thee well, O Minnehaha!’ 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labor, 210 

Sat down by his sunny doorway. 
Murmuring to himself, and saying: 

‘Thus it is our daughters leave us. 

Those we love, and those who love us! 

Just when they have learned to help us. 
When we are old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers. 

With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 220 

And she follows where he leads her. 
Leaving all things for the stranger!’ 

Pleasant was the journey homeward. 
Through interminable forests. 

Over meadow, over mountain. 

Over river, hiU, and hollow. 

Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly, 
Though his pace he checked and slackened 
To the steps of Laughing Water. 230 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
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In his arms he bore the maiden; 

Light he thought her as a feather. 

As the plume upon his head-gear; 

Cleared the tangled pathway for her. 

Bent aside the swaying branches. 

Made at night a lodge of branches. 

And a bed with boughs of hemlock. 

And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 240 
All the travelling winds went with 
them. 

O’er the meadows, through the forest; 

All the stars of night looked at them. 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Watched with eager eyes the lovers; 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them. 
Peering, peeping from his burrow, 250 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward! 

All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and hcart’s-case; 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

‘Happy are you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wife to love you!’ 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

‘Happy are you, Laughing Water, 260 
Having such a noble husband!’ 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches. 
Saying to them, ‘O my cliildren. 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow. 

Life is checkered shade and sunshine. 

Rule by love, O Hiawatha!’ 

From the sky the moon looked at 
them. 

Filled the lodge with mystic splendors. 
Whispered to them, ‘O my children, 270 
Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble; 

Half is mine, although I follow; 

Rule by patience, Laughing Water!’ 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight. 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 280 

Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 

In the land of handsome women. 

1854-55 1855 


MY LOST YOUTH * 

Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town. 
And my youth comes back to me. 

And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 10 
And catch, in sudden gleams. 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas. 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burden of that old song. 

It murmurs and whispers still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the black wharves and the 
slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free; 20 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 
And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the bulwarks by the shore. 

And the fort upon the hill; 

The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 30 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er. 

And the bugle wild and shrill. 

And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I In his journal for 29 March 1855, Longfellow wrote: 
‘A day of pain; cowering over the fire. At night, as I 
lie in bed, a poem comes into my mind,—a memory 
of Portland,—my native town, the city by the sea.* 
The next day he entered; ‘Wrote the poem; and am 
rather pleased with it, and with the bringing in of the 
two lines of the old Lapland song, 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.* 

Ibid.,V,4i. 
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I remember the sea-fight far away^ 

How it thundered o’er the tide! 

And the dead captains^ as they lay 
In their graves, overlooking the tranquil 

bay, 40 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves. 

The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of 
doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 50 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that 
dart 

Across the school-boy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart. 

That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 60 

Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

There are things of which I may not speak; 

There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong 
heart weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 70 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 
known street. 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 
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Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 80 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there. 

And among the dreams of the days that 
were, 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 
The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 90 

1855 1858 

SANDALPHON 

Have you read in the Talmud of old, 

In the Legends the Rabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air, 

Have you read it,—the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits. 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 

That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 10 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 
Alone in the desert at night? 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress; 

Expire in their rapture and wonder. 

As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 

But serene in the rapturous throng. 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 20 

With eyes unimpassioned and slow, 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands listening breathless 
To sounds that ascend from below;— 

From the spirits on earth that adore. 

From the souls that entreat and implore 
In the fervor and passion of prayer; 

From the hearts that are broken with 
losses. 

And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 3c 
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And he gathers the prayers as he stands. 
And they change into flowers in his hands. 
Into garlands of purple and red; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 

It is but a legend, I know,— 

A fable, a phantom, a show. 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore; 

Yet the old mediaeval tradition, 40 

The beautiful, strange superstition, 

But haunts me and holds me the more. 

When I look from my window at night. 

And the welkin above is all white. 

All throbbing and panting with stars. 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 
His pinions in nebulous bars. 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 50 
The frenzy and fire of the brain. 

That grasps at the fruitage forbidden. 

The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain. 

1858 1858 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

Between the dark and the daylight. 

When the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations. 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet. 

The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair, 10 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence: 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 

They enter my castle wall! 20 


They chmb up into my turret 

O’er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 

They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses. 

Their arms about me entwine. 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 

Because you have scaled the wall, 30 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart. 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 

And moulder in dust away! 40 

C.1859 1863 

PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night. 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal 
light,— 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 10 

And I on the opposite shore will be. 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.’ 

Then he said, ‘Good night!’ and with 
muffled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay. 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 20 
Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnifled 
By its own reflection in the tide. 
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Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and 
street. 

Wanders and watches with eager ears. 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door. 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet. 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers. 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old 

North Church, 31 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread. 
To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him 
made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 

To the highest window in the wall. 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 40 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 
Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill. 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread. 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, ‘All is well!’ 

A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and the secret 

dread 50 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away. 

Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 60 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth. 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North 
Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he 

tums^ 70 


But lingers and gazes, till full on his 
sight 

A second lamp in the belfry bums! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the 
dark. 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, 
a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and 
fleet: 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom 
and the light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in 
his flight. 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the 
steep. 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and 
deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge. 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the 
ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock. 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford 
town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 90 

And felt the damp of the river fog. 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed. 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and 
bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock, 101 

When he came to the bridge in Concord 
town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 
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Who that day would be lying dead. 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. no 

You know the rest. In the books you have 
read. 

How the British Regulars fired and fled,— 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball. 
From behind each fence and farm-yard 
wall. 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of 

alarm 120 

To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need. 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 129 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 
i860 1863 

FROM THE SAGA OF KING OLAF 1 

I 

The Challenge of Thor 

I AM the God Thor, 

I am the War God, 

I am the Thunderer! 

Here in my Northland, 

My fastness and fortress. 

Reign I forever! 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations; 

This is my hammer, 

Miolner the mighty; 10 

Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it! 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it, 

I ‘The Saga of King Olaf ’ was, like ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’ 
one of the stories from The Tales of a Wayside Inn. It 
was based on Longfellow’s study of the Heimskringla, 
a history of the kings of Norway up to 1177. The first 
section of Longfellow’s saga was originally written as 
e. port of his Chfistus, 


And hurl it afar off; 

This is my girdle; 

Whenever I brace it, 

Strength is redoubled! 

The light thou beholdest 

Stream through the heavens^, 20 

In flashes of crimson. 

Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night-wind. 
Affrighting the nations! 

Jove is my brother; 

Mine eyes are thejightning; 

The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder. 

The blows of my hammer 

Ring in the earthquake! 30 

Force rules the world still. 

Has ruled it, shall rule it; 

Meekness is weakness, 

Strength is triumphant. 

Over the whole earth 
Still is it Thor’s-Day! 

Thou art a God too, 

O Galilean! 

And thus single-handed 

Unto the combat, 4c» 

Gauntlet or Gospel, 

Here I defy thee! 

1849 1863 

2 

King Olaf’s Return 

And King Olaf heard the cry, 

Saw the red light in the sky. 

Laid his hand upon his sword. 

As he leaned upon the railing, 

And his ships went sailing, sailing 
Northward into Drontheim fiord. 

There he stood as one who dreamed; 

And the red light glanced and gleamed 
On the armor that he wore; 

And he shouted, as the rifted lo 

Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

T accept thy challenge, Thor!’ 

To avenge his father slain. 

And reconquer realm and reign. 

Came the youthful Olaf home. 

Through the midnight sailing, sailing. 
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Listening to the wild wind's wailing. 

And the dashing of the foam. 

To his thoughts the sacred name 
Of his mother Astrid came, 20 

And the talc she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the mountains and morasses. 

To the home of Hakon old. 

Then strange memories crowded back 
Of Queen Gunhild’s wrath and wrack. 

And a hurried flight by sea; 

Of grim Vikings, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture, 

And the life of slavery. 30 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Esthonian market-place. 

Scanned his features one by one. 

Saying, ‘We should know each other; 

I am Sigurd, Astrid’s brother, 

Thou art Olaf, Astrid’s son!’ 

Then as Queen Allogia’s page, 

Old in honors, young in age, 

Chief of all her men-at-arms; 

Till vague whispers, and mysterious, 40 
Reached King Valdemar, the imperious. 
Filling him with strange alarms. 

Then his cruisings o’er the seas. 

Westward to the Hebrides 
And to Scilly’s rocky shore; 

And the hermit’s cavern dismal, 

Christ’s great name and rites baptismal 
In the ocean’s rush and roar. 

All these thoughts of love and strife 
Glimmered through his lurid life, 50 

As the stars’ intenser light 
Through the red flames o’er him trailing. 

As his ships went sailing, sailing 
Northward in the summer night. 

Trained for either camp or court. 

Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young and beautiful and tall; 

Art of warfare, craft of chases. 

Swimming, skating, snow-shoe races. 
Excellent alike in all. 60 

When at sea, with all his rowers, 

He along the bending oars 
Outside of his ship could run. 


He the Smalsor Horn ascended. 

And his shining shield suspended 
On its summit, like a sun. 

On the ship-rails he could stand. 

Wield his sword with either hand. 

And at once two javelins throw; 

At all feasts where ale was strongest 70 
Sat the merry monarch longest. 

First to come and last to go. 

Norway never yet had seen 
One so beautiful of mien. 

One so royal in attire. 

When in arms completely furnished. 
Harness gold-inlaid and burnished. 

Mantle like a flame of fire. 

Thus came Olaf to his own. 

When upon the night-wind blown 80 

Passed that cry along the shore; 

And he answered, while the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

‘I accept thy challenge, Thor!’ 

19 

King Olaf’s War-Horns 

‘Strike the sails!’ King Olaf said; 

‘Never shall men of mine take flight; 

Never away from battle I fled. 

Never away from my foes! 

Let God dispose 
Of my life in the fight!’ 

‘Sound the horns!’ said Olaf the King; 

And suddenly through the drifting brume 
The blare of the horns began to ring. 

Like the terrible trumpet shock 10 

Of Regnarock, 

On the Day of Doom! 

Louder and louder the war-homs sang 
Over the level floor of the flood; 

All the sails came down with a clang. 

And there in the midst overhead 
The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood. 

Drifting down on the Danish fleet 
Three together the ships were lashed, 20 
So that neither should turn and retreat; 

In the midst, but in front of the rest, 

The burnished crest 
Of the Serpent flashed. 
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King Olaf stood on the quarter-deck. 

With bow of ash and arrows of oak. 

His gilded shield was without a 
fleck. 

His helmet inlaid with gold. 

And in many a fold 

Himg his crimson cloak. 30 

On the forecastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships; 

‘If the Serpent he so far ahead. 

We shall have hard work of it here,’ 

Said he with a sneer 
On his bearded hps. 

King Olaf laid an arrow on string, 

‘Have I a coward on board?’ said he. 

‘Shoot it another way, O King!’ 

Sullenly answered Ulf, 40 

The old sea-wolf; 

‘You have need of me!’ 

In front came Svend, the King of the 
Danes, 

Sweeping down with his fifty rowers; 

To the right, the Swedish king with his 
thanes; 

And on board of the Iron Beard 
Earl Eric steered 
To the left with his oars. 

‘These soft Danes and Swedes,’ said the 
King, 

‘At home with their wives had better 
stay. 

Than come within reach of my Serpent’s 

sting: 51 

But where Eric the Norseman leads 
Heroic deeds 
Will be done to-day!’ 

Then as together the vessels crashed, 

Eric severed the cables of hide. 

With which King Olaf’s ships were 
lashed. 

And left them to drive and drift 
With the currents swift 
Of the outward tide. 60 

Louder the war-homs growl and snarl. 
Sharper the dragons bite and sting! 

Eric the son of Hakon Jarl 
A death-drink salt as the sea 
Pledges to thee, 

Olaf the King! 


20 

Einar Taiviberskelver 

It was Einar Tamberskelver 
Stood beside the mast; 

From his yew-bow, tipped with silver. 
Flew the arrows fast; 

Aimed at Eric unavailing. 

As he sat concealed. 

Half behind the quarter-railing, 

Half behind his shield. 

First an arrow struck the tiller. 

Just above his head; 

‘Sing, O E5rvind Skaldaspiller,’ 

Then Earl Eric said. 

‘Sing the song of Hakon dying. 

Sing his funeral wail!’ 

And another arrow flying 
Grazed his coat of mail. 

Turning to a Lapland yeoman. 

As the arrow passed, 

Said Earl Eric, ‘Shoot that bowman 
Standing by the mast.’ 

Sooner than the word was spoken 
Flew the yeoman’s shaft; 

Einar’s bow in twain was broken, 

Einar only laughed. 

‘What was that?’ said Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-deck. 

‘Something heard I like the stranding 
Of a shattered wreck.’ 

Einar then, the arrow taking 
From the loosened string, 

Answered, ‘That was Norway breaking 
From thy hand, O King!’ 

‘Thou art but a poor diviner,’ 
Straightway Olaf said; 

‘Take my bow, and swifter, Einar, 

Let thy shafts be sped.’ 

Of his bows the fairest choosing. 
Reached he from above; 

Einar saw the blood-drops oozing 
Through his iron glove. 

But the bow was thin and narrow; 

At the first assay. 

O’er its head he drew the arrow. 

Flung the bow away; 

Said, with hot and angry temper 
Flushing in his cheek. 
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‘Olaf! for so great a Kamper 
Are thy bows too weak!’ 

Then, with smile of joy defiant 

On his beardless lip, 50 

Scaled he, light and self-reliant, 

Eric’s dragon-ship. 

Loose his golden locks were flowing, 

Bright his armor gleamed; 

Like Saint Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer he seemed. 

21 

King Olaf’s Death-Drink 

All day has the battle raged, 

All day have the ships engaged, 

But not yet is assuaged 

The vengeance of Eric the Earl. 

The decks with blood are red. 

The arrows of death are sped, 

The ships are filled with the dead. 

And the spears the champions hurl. 

They drift as wrecks on the tide. 

The grappling-irons are plied, 10 

The boarders climb up the side. 

The shouts are feeble and few. 

Ah! never shall Norway again 

See her sailors come back o’er the main; 

They all lie wounded or slain. 

Or asleep in the billows blue! 

On the deck stands Olaf the King, 

Around him whistle and sing 
The spears that the foemen fling. 

And the stones they hurl with their 

hands. 20 

In the midst of the stones and the spears, 
Kolbiorn, the marshal, appears. 

His shield in the air he uprears. 

By the side of King Olaf he stands. 

Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent’s deck 
Sweeps Eric with hardly a check. 

His lips with anger are pale; 

He hews with his axe at the mast. 

Till it falls, with the sails overcast, 30 

Like a snow-covered pine in the vast 
Dim forests of Orkadale. 
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Seeking King Olaf then, 

He rushes aft with his men. 

As a hunter into the den 

Of the bear, when he stands at bay. 

‘Remember Jarl Hakon!’ he cries; 

When lo! on his wondering eyes. 

Two kingly figures arise. 

Two Olafs in warlike array! 40 

Then Kolbiorn speaks in the ear 
Of King Olaf a word of cheer. 

In a whisper that none may hear. 

With a smile on his tremulous lip; 

Two shields raised high in the air. 

Two flashes of golden hair. 

Two scarlet meteors’ glare. 

And both have leaped from the ship. 

Earl Eric’s men in the boats 

Seize Kolbiorn’s shield as it floats, 50 

And cry, from their hairy throats, 

‘See! it is Olaf the King!’ 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shield on the tide. 

Like a jewel set in the wide 
Sea-current’s eddying ring. 

There is told a wonderful tale. 

How the King stripped off his mail. 

Like leaves of the brown sea-kale. 

As he swam beneath the main; 60 

But the young grew old and gray. 

And never, by night or by day. 

In his kingdom of Norroway 
Was King Olaf seen again! 

1859-60 1863 

HAWTHORNE 
May 23, 1864 ^ 

How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain! 

Though all its splendor could not chase 
away 

The omnipresent pain. 

The lovely town was white with apple- 
blooms. 

And the great elms o’erhead 

I The date is that of Hawthorne’s burial in Sleepy 
Hollow cemetery at Concord. 
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Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 
Shot through with golden thread. 

Across the meadows^ by the gray old manse. 
The historic river flowed: 10 

I was as one who wanders in a trance. 
Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed 
strange; 

Their voices I could hear, 

And yet the words they uttered seemed to 
change 

Their meaning to my ear. 

For the one face I looked for was not there. 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air. 

And baffled my pursuit. 20 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and 
stream 

Dimly my thought defines; 

I only see—a dream within a dream— 

The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone. 

The infinite longings of a troubled breast. 
The voice so like his own. 

There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 30 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 

Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic 
power. 

And the lost clew regain? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 

1864 1867 

DIVINA COMMEDIA ^ 

I 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent 
feet 

Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

I The sonnets were written to precede and follow each 
division of Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Di¬ 
vine Comedy. 


Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster 

gate, ic 

Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to 
pray. 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away. 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 

2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded 
sleeves 

Birds build their nests; wliile canopied 
with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trelliscd 
bowers. 

And the vast minster seems a cross of 
flowers! 

But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled 
eaves 20 

Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas 
lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain. 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate 
of wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain. 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 
This mediaeval miracle of song! 

3 

I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 

Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 30 
And strive to make my steps keep pace 
with thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown 
perfume; 

The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers shine; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves 
of pine 

The hovering echoes fly from tomb to 
tomb. 

From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies. 

And lamentations from the crypts 
below; 

And then a voice celestial that begins 40 
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With the pathetic words^ ‘Although your 
sins 

As scarlet be/ and ends with ‘as the 
snow.’ 

4 

With snow-white veil and garments as of 
flame, 

She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and 
the woe 

From which thy song and all its 
splendors came; 

And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy 
name, 

The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift 
overflow 

Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of 
shame. 50 

Thou makest full confession; and a gleam. 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast. 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase; 

Lethe and Eunoe—the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow—bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect 
peace. 

5 

I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who 
died. 

Here martyred and hereafter glorified; 
And the great Rose upon its leaves 

displays 60 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic 
roundelays. 

With splendor upon splendor multiplied; 
And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words 
of praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen 
choirs 

Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and 
love. 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through 
heaven above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 70 

6 

O star of morning and of liberty! 

O bringer of the light, whose splendor 
shines 


Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be! 

The voices of the city and the sea. 

The voices of the mountains and the 
pines. 

Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the 
heights, 

Through all the nations, and a sound is 
heard, 80 

As of a mighty wind, and men devout. 

Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes. 
In their own language hear thy wondrous 
word, 

And many are amazed and many doubt. 

1865-67 

FROM THE DIVINE COMEDY 
Paolo and Francesca ^ 

And I began: ‘O Poet, willingly 
Speak would I to those two, who go 
together. 

And seem upon the wind to be so light.’ 

And he to me: ‘Thou’lt mark, when they 
shall be 

Nearer to us; and then do thou implore 
them 

By love which leadeth them, and they 
will come.’ 

Soon as the wind in our direction sways 
them. 

My voice uplift I: ‘Oh ye weary souls! 80 
Come speak to us, if no one interdicts it.’ 

As turtle-doves, called onward by desire. 
With open and steady wings to the sweet 
nest 

Fly through the air by their volition 
borne. 

So came they from the band where Dido 
is. 

Approaching us athwart the air malign, 
So strong was the affectionate appeal. 

‘O living creature gracious and benignant. 
Who visiting goest through the purple 
air 

Us, who have stained the world 

incarnadine, 90 

If were the King of the Universe our friend, 

1 The selection, to which the title has been given by 
the editors, is from Canto 5 of the ‘Inferno.* The 
translation of The Divine Comedy was Longfellow’s 
most ambitious work, begun in 1843 and completed 
for the six-hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth. 
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We would pray unto him to give thee 
peace. 

Since thou hast pity on our woe perverse. 

Of what it pleases thee to hear and speak. 

That will we hear, and we will speak to 
you. 

While silent is the wind, as it is now. 

Sitteth the city, wherein I was bom. 

Upon the sea-shore where the Po 
descends 

To rest in peace with all his retinue. 

Love, that on gentle heart doth swiftly 

seize, loo 

Seized this man for the person beautiful 
That was ta’en from me, and still the 
mode offends me. 

Love, that exempts no one beloved from 
loving. 

Seized me with pleasure of this man so 
strongly, 

That, as thou seest, it doth not yet desert 
me; 

Love has conducted us vmto one death; 

Ca’ina waiteth him who quenched our 
Hfe!’ 

These words were borne along from 
them to us. 

As soon as I had heard those souls 
tormented, 

I bowed my face, and so long held it 

down xio 

Until the Poet said to me; ‘What 
thinkest?’ 

When I made answer, I began: ‘Alas! 

How many pleasant thoughts, how much 
desire. 

Conducted these unto the dolorous pass!’ 

Then unto them I turned me, and I 
spake. 

And I began: ‘Thine agonies, Francesca, 

Sad and compassionate to weeping make 
me. 

But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs. 

By what and in what manner Love 
conceded. 

That you should know your dubious 

desires?’ 120 

And she to me: ‘There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery, and that thy Teacher knows. 

But, if to recognize the earliest root 
Of love in us thou hast so great desire, 

I win do even as he who weeps and 
speaks. 

One day we reading were for our delight 
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Of Launcelot, how Love did him 
enthrall. 

Alone we were and without any fear. 
Full many a time our eyes together drew 130 
That reading, and drove the color from 
our faces; 

But one point only was it that o’ercame 
us. 

Whenas we read of the much longed-for 
smile 

Being by such a noble lover kissed. 

This one, who ne’er from me shall be 
divided. 

Kissed me upon the mouth aU palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote 
it. 

That day no farther did we read therein.’ 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 139 
The other one did weep so, that, for pity, 
I swooned away as if I had been dying. 
And fell, even as a dead body falls. 

1863 1866 

BELISARIUS 

I AM poor and old and blind; 

The sun burns me, and the wind 
Blows through the city gate. 

And covers me with dust 
From the wheels of the august 
Justinian the Great. 

It was for him I chased 

The Persians o’er wild and waste. 

As General of the East; 

Night after night I lay 10 

In their camps of yesterday; 

Their forage was my feast. 

For him, with sails of red. 

And torches at mast-head. 

Piloting the great fleet, 

I swept the Afric coasts 
And scattered the Vandal hosts. 

Like dust in a windy street. 

For him I won again 
The Ausonian realm and reign, 20 
Rome and Parthenope; 

And aU the land was mine 
From the summits of Apennine 
To the shores of either sea. 

For him, in my feeble age, 

I dared the battle’s rage. 
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To save Byzantium’s state, 

When the tents of Zabergan 
Like snow-drifts overran 

The road of the Golden Gate. 30 

And for this, for this, behold! 

Infirm and blind and old. 

With gray, uncovered head. 
Beneath the very arch 
Of my triumphal march, 

I stand and beg my bread! 

Methinks I still can hear. 

Sounding distinct and near. 

The Vandal monarch’s cry. 

As, captive and disgraced, 40 

With majestic step he paced,— 

‘All, all is Vanity!’ 

Ah! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings; 

The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street. 

Hollow and restless and loud. 

But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see forever the face 50 

Of the Monk of Ephesus! 

The unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear;—I still 
Am Belisarius! 

S875 1875 

CHAUCER 

An old man in a lodge within a park; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 
With portraitures of himtsman, hawk, 
and hound. 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the 
lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunsliine 
through the dark 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound; 
He listeneth and he laugheth at the 
sound. 

Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 9 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song; and as I read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery 
mead. 

1875 
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MILTON 

I PACE the sounding sea-beach and behold 
How the voluminous billows roll and 
run. 

Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun 
Shines through their sheeted emerald far 
unrolled. 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold by 
fold 

All its loose-flowing garments into one. 
Plunges upon the shore, and floods the 
dun 

Pale reach of sands, and changes them to 
gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 

The mighty undulations of thy song, 10 
O sightless bard, England’s Mseonides! 
And ever and anon, high over all 

Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and strong. 
Floods all the soul with its melodious 
seas. 

1873 1875 

A DUTCH PICTURE 

Simon Danz has come home again. 

From cruising about with his buccaneers; 
He has singed the beard of the King of 
Spain, 

And carried away the Dean of Jaen 
And sold him in Algiers. 

In his house by the Maese, with its roof of 
tiles, 

And weathercocks flying aloft in air. 
There are silver tankards of antique styles. 
Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 10 

In his tulip-garden there by the town, 
Overlooking the sluggish stream. 

With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown, 
The old sea-captain, hale and brown, 

Walks in a waking dream. 

A smile in his gray mustachio lurks 

Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain, 
And the listed tulips look like Turks, 

And the silent gardener as he works 

Is changed to the Dean of Jaen. 20 

The windmills on the outermost 
Verge of the landscape in the haze, 

To him are towers on the Spanish coast. 


1873 
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With whiskered sentinels at their post. 
Though this is the river Maese. 

But when the winter rains begin. 

He sits and smokes by the blazing 
brands, 

And old seafaring men come in. 
Goat-bearded, gray, and with double chin, 
And rings upon their hands. 30 

They sit there in the shadow and shine 
Of the flickering fire of the winter night; 
Figures in color and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of the Rhine, 
Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures lost or won. 

And their talk is ever and ever the same, 
While they drink the red wine of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spanish Don, 

Or convent set on flame. 40 

Restless at times with heavy strides 
He paces his parlor to and fro; 

He is like a ship that at anchor rides. 

And swings with the rising and falling tides. 
And tugs at her anchor-tow. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of tne sea. 
Are calling and whispering in his ear, 
‘Simon Danz! Why stayest thou here? 

Come forth and follow me!’ 50 

So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his buccaneers. 
To singe the beard of the King of Spain, 
And capture another Dean of Jaen 
And sell him in Algiers. 

1878 

VENICE 

WHITE swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds. 
As sayeth thy old historian and thy guest! 
White water-lily, cradled and caressed 
By ocean streams, and from the silt and 
weeds 

Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 
Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and 
crest! 

White phantom city, whose untrodden 
streets 


Are rivers, and whose pavements are the 
shifting 10 

Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 

I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud 
uplifting 

In air their unsubstantial masonry. 

1875 

THE CROSS OF SNOW ^ 

In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face—the face of one long 
dead— 

Looks at me from the wall, where round 
its head 

The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 
Here in this room she died; and soul more 
white 

Never through martyrdom of fire was 
led 

To its repose; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 
There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 10 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the 
changing scenes 

And seasons, changeless since the day 
she died. 

1879 1886 

JUGURTHA 2 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 

Cried the African monarch, the splendid, 
As down to his death in the hollow 

Dark dungeons of Rome he descended, 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 

1 Longfellow’s wife was tragically burned to death in 
1861. ‘Eighteen years afterward, looking over, one 
day, an illustrated book of Western scenery, his atten¬ 
tion was arrested by a picture of that mysterious 
mountain [the Mount of the Holy Cross, in Colorado] 
upon whose lonely, lofty breast the snow lies in long 
furrows that make a rude but wonderfully clear image 
of a vast cross. At night, as he looked upon the pic¬ 
tured countenance that hung upon his chambered 
wall, his thoughts framed themselves into the verses 
that follow. He put them away in his portfolio, where 
they were found after his death.’ Samuel Longfellow, 
Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, i886),II, 

372. 

2 Jugurtha, vanquished king of Numidia, was brought 
to Rome and, after the triumphal procession of his 
conqueror, thrown into prison and starved to death. 
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How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 

Cried the Poet, unknown, unbefriended. 
As the vision, that lured him to follow. 

With the mist and the darkness blended. 
And the dream of his life was ended; n 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 

1879 1880 

HELEN OF TYRE 

What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mists of the years. 

Itself but a mist like these? 

A woman of cloud and of fire; 

It is she; it is Helen of Tyre, 

The town in tlie midst of the seas. 

O Tyre! in thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats. 

And the Israelites that sell 
Thy lilies and lions of brass, 10 

Look up as they see her pass. 

And murmur ‘Jezebel!’ 

Then another phantom is seen 
At her side, in a gray gabardine. 

With beard that floats to his waist; 

It is Simon Magus, the Seer; 

He speaks, and she pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 

He says: ‘From tliis evil fame. 

From this life of sorrow and shame, 20 
I will lift thee and make thee mine; 
Thou hast been Queen Candace, 

And Helen of Troy, and shalt be 
The Intelligence Divine!’ 

Oh, sweet as the breath of morn. 

To the fallen and forlorn 

Are whispered words of praise; 

For the famished heart believes 
The falsehood that tempts and deceives. 
And the promise that betrays. 30 

So she follows from land to land 
The wizard’s beckoning hand. 

As a leaf is blown by the gust. 

Till she vanishes into night. 

O reader, stoop down and write 
With thy finger in the dust. 

O town in the midst of the seas. 

With thy rafts of cedar trees. 

Thy merchandise and thy ships. 


Thou, too, art become as naught, 40 

A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 

A name upon men’s lips. 

1879 1880 

THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS 

What say the Bells of San Bias 
To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlanr 
To them it is nothing more 
Than the sound of surf on the shore,— 
Nothing more to master or man. 

But to me, a dreamer of dreams. 

To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same,— 

The Bells of San Bias to me 10 

Have a strange, wild melody. 

And arc something more than a name. 

For bells are the voice of the church; 

They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old; 

One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech. 

And the meaning is manifold. 

They are a voice of the Past, 

Of an age that is fading fast, 20 

Of a power austere and grand; 

When the flag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o’er this western world. 

And the Priest was lord of the land. 

The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 
Has crumbled into the dust; 

And on oaken beams below 
The bells swing to and fro. 

Arid are green with mould and rust. 30 

‘Is, then, the old faith dead,’ 

They say, ‘and in its stead 
Is some new faith proclaimed. 

That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and rain. 

Unsheltered and ashamed? 

‘Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 

Our warnings and our complaints; 

And round about us there 40 

The white doves filled the air. 

Like the white souls of the saints. 
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‘The saints! Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own? 

Are they asleep, or dead, 

That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions lie. 

No longer tenanted? 

‘Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 50 

When the world with faith was 
filled; 

Bring back the fervid zeal. 

The hearts of fire and steel. 

The hands that believe and build. 


‘Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and main 
Our voices of command. 

Like exiled kings who return 
To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lord of the land!’ 6c 

O Bells of San Bias, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again! 

The Past is deaf to your prayer; 

Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 

It is daybreak everywhere. 

1882 1887 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

1809-1894 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE * 

I 

I WAS just going to say, when I was inter¬ 
rupted, that one of the many ways of 
classifying minds is under the heads of 
arithmetical and algebraical intellects. All 
economical and practical wisdom is an ex¬ 
tension or variation of the following arith- 10 
metical formula: 24-2 = 4. Every philo¬ 
sophical proposition has the more general 
character of the expression a 4- ^ ~ We 
are mere operatives, empirics, and egotists, 
until we learn to think in letters instead of 
figures. 

They all stared. There is a divinity stu¬ 
dent lately come among us to whom I com¬ 
monly address remarks like the above, 
allowing him to take a certain share in the 20 
conversation, so far as assent or pertinent 
questions are involved. He abused his lib¬ 
erty on this occasion by presuming to say 
that Leibnitz had the same observation.— 

No, sir, I replied, he has not. But he said a 
mighty good thing about mathematics, that 
sounds something like it, and you found 
it, not in the original^ but quoted by 
Dr. Thomas Reid. I will tell the company 
what he did say, one of these days. 30 

I The essay is the first of a series contributed by Holmes 
to the Atlantic Monthlyy and appeared in its first 
number, November, 1857. The opening sentence 
refers to two similar essays by Holmes, which he wrote 
for the New England Magazine in 1831 and 1832. 


-If I belong to a Society of Mutual 

Admiration?—I blush to say that I do not at 
this present moment. I once did, however. 
It was the first association to which I ever 
heard the term applied; a body of scientific 
young men in a great foreign city who ad¬ 
mired their teacher, and to some extent 
each other. Many of them deserved it; they 
have become famous since. It amuses me 
to hear the talk of one of those beings de¬ 
scribed by Thackeray— 

‘Letters four do form his name’— 

about a social development which belongs 
to the very noblest stage of civilization. All 
generous companies of artists, authors, 
philanthropists, men of science, are, or 
ought to be. Societies of Mutual Admira¬ 
tion. A man of genius, or any kind of supe¬ 
riority, is not debarred from admiring the 
same quality in another, nor the other from 
returning his admiration. They may even 
associate together and continue to think 
highly of each other. And so of a dozen such 
men, if any one place is fortunate enough 
to hold so many. The being referred to 
above assumes several false premises. First, 
that men of talent necessarily hate each 
other. Secondly, that intimate knowledge 
or habitual association destroys our admira¬ 
tion of persons whom we esteemed highly 
at a distance. Thirdly, that a circle of clever 
fellows, who meet together to dine and 
have a good time, have signed a constitu- 
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tional compact to glorify themselves and 
to put down him and the fraction of the 
human race not belonging to their number. 
Fourthly, that it is an outrage that he is 
not asked to join them. 

Here the company laughed a good deal, 
and the old gentleman who sits opposite 
said, ‘That’s it! that’s it!’ 

I continued, for I was in the talking vein. 
As to clever people’s hating each other, I 
think a little extra talent does sometimes 
make people jealous. They become irri¬ 
tated by perpetual attempts and failures, 
and it hurts their tempers and dispositions. 
Unpretending mediocrity is good, and 
genius is glorious; but a weak flavor of 
genius in an essentially common person is 
detestable. It spoils the grand neutrality of 
a commonplace character, as the rinsings 
of an unwashed wine-glass spoil a draught 
of fair water. No wonder the poor fellow 
we spoke of, who always belongs to this 
class of slightly flavored mediocrities, is 
puzzled and vexed by the strange sight of a 
dozen men of capacity working and playing 
together in harmony. He and his fellows 
are always fighting. With them familiarity 
naturally breeds contempt. If they ever 
praise each other’s bad drawings, or bro¬ 
ken-winded novels, or spavined verses, 
nobody ever supposed it was from admi¬ 
ration; it was simply a contract between 
themselves and a publisher or dealer. 

If the Mutuals have really nothing 
among them worth admiring, that alters 
the question. But if they are men with 
noble powers and qualities, let me tell you, 
that, next to youthful love and family affec¬ 
tions, there is no human sentiment better 
than that which unites the Societies of 
Mutual Admiration. And what would lit¬ 
erature or art be without such associations? 
Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual 
Admiration Society of which Shakspeare, 
and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher were members? Or to that of 
which Addison and Steele formed the 
centre, and which gave us the Spectator? 
Or to that where Johnson, and Goldsmith, 
and Burke, and Reynolds, and Beauclerk, 
and Boswell, most admiring among all 
admirers, met together? Was there any 
great harm in the fact that the Irvings and 
Paulding wrote in company? or any un¬ 
pardonable cabal in the literary union of 


Verplanck and Bryant and Sands, and as 
many more as they chose to associate with 
them? 

The poor creature does not know what 
he is talking about, when he abuses this 
noblest of institutions. Let him inspect its 
mysteries through the knot-hole he has 
secured, but not use that orifice as a me¬ 
dium for his popgun. Such a society is the 
10 crown of a literary metropolis; if a town 
has not material for it, and spirit and good 
feeling enough to organize it, it is a mere 
caravansary, fit for a man of genius to lodge 
in, but not to live in. Foolish people hate 
and dread and envy such an association 
of men of varied powers and influence, 
because it is lofty, serene, impregnable, 
and, by the necessity of the case, exclu¬ 
sive. Wise ones are prouder of the title 
20 M.S.M.A. than of all their other honors 
put together. 

-All generous minds have a horror 

of what are commonly called ‘facts.’ They 
are the brute beasts of the intellectual do¬ 
main. Who does not know fellows that 
always have an ill-conditioned fact or two 
which they lead after them into decent 
company like so many bull-dogs, ready to 
let them slip at every ingenious suggestion, 
30 or convenient generalization, or pleasant 
fancy? I allow no ‘facts’ at this table. 
What! Because bread is good and whole¬ 
some and necessary and nourishing, shall 
you thrust a crumb into my windpipe while 
I am talking? Do not these muscles of mine 
represent a hundred loaves of bread? and 
is not my thought the abstract of ten thou¬ 
sand of these crumbs of truth with which 
you would choke off my speech? 

40 (The above remark must be conditioned 
and qualified for the vulgar mind. The 
reader will of course understand the precise 
amount of seasoning which must be added 
to it before he adopts it as one of the axioms 
of his life. The speaker disclaims all re¬ 
sponsibility for its abuse in incompetent 
hands.) 

This business of conversation is a very 
serious matter. There are men whom it 
50 weakens one to talk with an hour more than 
a day’s fasting would do. Mark this which I 
am going to say, for it is as good as a work¬ 
ing professional man’s advice, and costs 
you nothing; It is better to lose a pint of 
blood from your veins than to have a nerve 
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tapped. Nobody measures your nervous 
force as it runs away, nor bandages your 
brain and marrow after the operation. 

There are men of esprit who are exces¬ 
sively exhausting to some people. They 
are the talkers who have what may be 
called jerky minds. Their thoughts do not 
run in the natural order of sequence. They 
say bright things on all possible subjects, 
but their zigzags rack you to death. After a 
jolting half-hour with one of these jerky 
companions, talking with a dull friend 
affords great relief. It is like taking the cat 
in your lap after holding a squirrel. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person 
is, to be sure, at times! A ground-glass 
shade over a gas-lamp does not bring more 
solace to our dazzled eyes than such a one 
to our minds. 

‘Do not dull people bore you?’ said one 
of the lady-boarders,—the same who sent 
me her autograph-book last week with 
a request for a few original stanzas, not 
remembering that ‘'Fhe Pactolian’ pays me 
five dollars a line for every tiling I write in 
its columns. 

‘Madam,’ said I (she and the century 
were in their teens together), ‘all men arc 
bores, except when we want them. There 
never was but one man whom I would 
trust with my latch-key.’ 

‘Who might that favored person be?’ 

‘Zimmermann,’ 

- The men of genius that I fancy 

most have erectile heads like the cobra-di- 
capello. You remember what they tell of 
William Pinkney, the great pleader; how in 
his eloquent paroxysms the veins of his 
neck would swell and his face flush and his 
eyes glitter, until he seemed on the verge 
of apoplexy. The hydraulic arrangements 
for supplying the brain with blood are only 
second in importance to its own organi¬ 
zation. The bulbous-headed fellows who 
steam well when they are at work are the 
men that draw big audiences and give us 
marrowy books and pictures. It is a good 
sign to have one’s feet grow cold when he 
is writing. A great writer and speaker once 
told me that he often wrote with his feet in 
hot water; but for this, all his blood would 
have run into his head, as the mercury 
sometimes withdraws into the ball of a 
thermometer. 

- You don’t suppose that my re¬ 


marks made at this table are like so many 
postage-stamps, do you,—each to be only 
once uttered? If you do, you are mistaken. 
He must be a poor creature who does not 
often repeat himself. Imagine the author of 
the excellent piece of advice, ‘Know thy¬ 
self,’ never alluding to that sentiment 
again during the course of a protracted 
existence! Why, the truths a man carries 
10 about with him are his tools; and do you 
think a carpenter is bound to use the same 
plane but once to smooth a knotty board 
with, or to hang up his hammer after it has 
driven its first nail? I shall never repeat a 
conversation, but an idea often. I shall use 
the same types when I like, but not com¬ 
monly the same stereotypes. A thought is 
often original, though you have uttered it a 
hundred times. It has come to you over a 
20 new route, by a new and express train of 
associations. 

Sometimes, but rarely, one may be 
caught making the same speech twice over, 
and yet be held blameless. Thus, a certain 
lecturer, after performing in an inland city, 
where dwells a litteratrice of note, was in¬ 
vited to meet her and others over the social 
teacup. She pleasantly referred to his many 
wanderings in liis new occupation. ‘Yes,’ 
30 he replied, ‘I am like the Huma, the bird 
that never lights, being always in the cars, 
as he is always on the wing.’—Years elapsed. 
The lecturer visited the same place once 
more for the same purpose. Another social 
cup after the lecture, and a second meeting 
with the distinguished lady. ‘You are con¬ 
stantly going from place to place,’ she said. 
‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I am like the Huma,’ 
—^and finished the sentence as before. 

40 What horrors, when it flashed over him 
that he had made this fine speech, word for 
word, twice over! Yet it was not true, as the 
lady might perhaps have fairly inferred, 
that he had embellished his conversation 
with the Huma daily during that whole 
interval of years. On the contrary, he had 
never once thought of the odious fowl until 
the recurrence of precisely the same cir¬ 
cumstances brought up precisely the same 
50 idea. He ought to have been proud of the 
accuracy of his mental adjustments. Given 
certain factors, and a sound brain should 
always evolve the same fixed product with 
the certainty of Babbage’s calculating ma¬ 
chine. 
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-What a satire, by the way, is that 

machine on the mere mathematician! A 
Frankenstein-monster, a thing without 
brains and without heart, too stupid to 
make a blunder; which turns out results like 
a corn-sheller, and never grows any wiser 
or better, though it grind a thousand bush¬ 
els of them! 

I have an immense respect for a man of 
talents plus ‘the mathematics.’ But the cal¬ 
culating power alone should seem to be 
the least human of qualities, and to have 
the smallest amount of reason in it; since a 
machine can be made to do the work of 
three or four calculators, and better than 
any one of them. Sometimes I have been 
troubled that I had not a deeper intuitive 
apprehension of the relations of numbers. 
But the triumph of the cyphering hand- 
organ has consoled me. I always fancy I 
can hear the wheels clicking in a calcula¬ 
tor’s brain. The power of dealing with 
numbers is a kind of ‘detached lever’ 
arrangement, which may be put into a 
mighty poor watch. I suppose it is about 
as common as the power of moving the 
ears volimtarily, which is a moderately rare 
endowment. 

- Little localized powers, and little 

narrow streaks of specialized knowledge, 
are things men are very apt to be conceited 
about. Nature is very wise; but for this 
encouraging principle how many small 
talents and little accomplishments would 
be neglected! Talk about conceit as much 
as you like, it is to human character what 
salt is to the ocean; it keeps it sweet, and 
renders it endurable. Say rather it is like 
the natural tmguent of the sea-fowl’s plum¬ 
age, which enables him to shed the rain 
that falls on him and the wave in which he 
dips. When one has had all his conceit 
taken out of him, when he has lost all 
his illusions, his feathers will soon soak 
through, and he will fly no more. 

‘So you admire conceited people, do 
you?’ said the young lady who has come to 
the city to be finished off for—the duties of 
life. 

I am afraid you do not study logic at 
your school, my dear. It does not follow 
that I wish to be pickled in brine because I 
like a salt-water plunge at Nahant. I say 
that conceit is just as natural a thing to 
human minds as a centre is to a circle. But 


little-minded people’s thoughts move in 
such small circles that five minutes’ con¬ 
versation gives you an arc long enough to 
determine their whole curve. An arc in the 
movement of a large intellect does not 
sensibly differ from a straight line. Even 
if it have the third vowel as its centre, it 
does not soon betray it. The highest 
thought, that is, is the most seemingly im- 
10 personal; it does not obviously imply any 
individual centre. 

Audacious self-esteem, with good ground 
for it, is always imposing. What resplend¬ 
ent beauty that must have been which 
could have authorized Phryne to ‘peel’ in 
the way she did! What fine speeches are 
those two: "Non omnis moriavy ^ and ‘I have 
taken all knowledge to be my province’! 
Even in common people, conceit has the 
20 virtue of making them cheerful; the man 
who thinks his wife, his baby, his house, 
his horse, his dog, and himself severally 
unequalled, is almost sure to be a good- 
humored person, though liable to be tedi¬ 
ous at times. 

-What are the great faults of conver¬ 
sation? Want of ideas, want of words, want 
of manners, are the principal ones, I sup¬ 
pose you think. I don’t doubt it, but I will 
30 tell you what I have found spoil more good 
talks than anything else;—long arguments 
on special points between people who differ 
on the fundamental principles upon which 
these points depend. No men can have 
satisfactory relations with each other until 
they have agreed on certain ultimata of 
belief not to be disturbed in ordinary 
conversation, and unless they have sense 
enough to trace the secondary questions 
40 depending upon these ultimate beliefs to 
their source. In short, just as a written 
constitution is essential to the best social 
order, so a code of finalities is a necessary 
condition of profitable talk between two 
persons. Talking is like playing on the 
harp; there is as much in laying the hand 
on the strings to stop their vibrations as in 
twanging them to bring out their music. 

- Do you mean to say the pun- 

50 question is not clearly settled in your 
minds? Let me lay down the law upon the 
subject. Life and language are alike sacred. 
Homicide and verbicide —that is, violent 
treatment of a word with fatal results to its 

I ‘I shall not entirely die.* Horace,c.lll,xxx,6. 
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legitimate meaning, which is its life—are 
alike forbidden. Manslaughter, which is 
the meaning of the one, is the same as 
man’s laughter, which is the end of the 
other. A pun is primd facie an insult to the 
person you are talking with. It implies 
utter indMerence to, or sublime contempt 
for his remarks, no matter how serious. I 
speak of total depravity, and one says all 
that is written on the subject is deep raving. 
I have committed my self-respect by talk¬ 
ing with such a person. I should like to 
commit him, but cannot, because he is a 
nuisance. Or I speak of geological con¬ 
vulsions, and he asks me what was the 
cosine of Noah’s ark; also, whether the 
Deluge was not a deal huger than any mod¬ 
ern inundation. 

A pim does not commonly justify a blow 
in return. But if a blow were given for such 
cause, and death ensued, the jury would be 
judges both of the facts and of the pun, and 
might, if the latter were of an aggravated 
character, return a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. Thus, in a case lately decided 
before Miller, J., Doe presented Roe a 
subscription paper, and urged the claims of 
suffering humanity. Roe replied by asking, 
When charity was like a top? It was in evi¬ 
dence that Doe preserved a dignified si¬ 
lence. Roe then said, ‘When it begins to 
hum.’ Doe then—and not till then—struck 
Roe, and his head happening to hit a bound 
volume of the Monthly Rag-hag and Stolen 
Miscellany^ intense mortification ensued, 
with a fatal result. The chief laid down his 
notions of the law to his brother justices, 
who unanimously replied, ‘Jest so.’ The 
chief rejoined, that no man should jest so 
without being punished for it, and charged 
for the prisoner, who was acquitted, and 
the pim ordered to be burned by the 
sheriff. The bound volume was forfeited 
as a deodand, but not claimed. 

People that make puns are like wanton 
boys that put coppers on the railroad tracks. 
They amuse themselves and other children, 
but their little trick may upset a freight 
train of conversation for the sake of a bat¬ 
tered witticism. 

I will thank you, B.F., to bring down 
two books, of which I will mark the places 
on this slip of paper. (While he is gone, I 
may say that this boy, our landlady’s 
yoxmgest, is called Beniamin Franklin, 


after the celebrated philosopher of that 
name. A highly merited compliment.) 

I wish to refer to two eminent author¬ 
ities. Now be so good as to listen. The 
great moralist says: ‘To trifle with the 
vocabulary which is the vehicle of social 
intercourse is to tamper with the currency 
of human intelligence. He who would vio¬ 
late the sanctities of his mother tongue 
10 would invade the recesses of the paternal 
till without remorse, and repeat the ban¬ 
quet of Saturn without an indigestion.’ 

And, once more, listen to the historian. 
‘The Puritans hated puns. The Bishops 
were notoriously addicted to them. The 
Lords Temporal carried them to the verge 
of license. Majesty itself must have its 
Royal quibble. “Ye be burly, my Lord of 
Burleigh,” said Queen Elizabeth, “but ye 
20 shall make less stir in our realm than my 
Lord of Leicester.” The gravest wisdom 
and the highest breeding lent their sanc¬ 
tion to the practice. Lord Bacon playfully 
declared himself a descendant of ’Og, the 
King of Bashan. Sir Philip Sidney, with 
his last breath, reproached the soldier who 
brought him water, for wasting a casque¬ 
ful upon a dying man. A courtier, who saw 
Othello performed at the Globe Theatre, 
30 remarked, that the blackamoor was a brute, 
and not a man. “Thou hast reason,” replied 
a great Lord, “according to Plato his say¬ 
ing; for this be a two-legged animal with 
feathers.” The fatal habit became xiniver- 
sal. The language was corrupted. The in¬ 
fection spread to the national conscience. 
Political double-dealings naturally grew’ 
out of verbal double meanings. The teeth 
of the new dragon were sown by the Cad- 
40 mus who introduced the alphabet of equiv¬ 
ocation. What was levity in the time of 
the Tudors grew to regicide and revolution 
in the age of the Stuarts.’ 

Who was that boarder that just whis¬ 
pered something about the Macaulay- 
flowers of literature?—There was a dead 
silence.—I said calmly, I shall henceforth 
consider any interruption by a pun as a 
hint to change my boarding-house. Do not 
50 plead my example. If I have used any such, 
it has been only as a Spartan father would 
show up a dnmken helot. We have done 
wdth them. 

- If a logical mind ever found out 

an3rthing with its logic?—I should say that 
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its most frequent work was to build a pons 
asinorum over chasms which shrewd people 
can bestride without such a structure. You 
can hire logic, in the shape of a lawyer, to 
prove anything that you want to prove. 
You can buy treatises to show that Napo¬ 
leon never lived, and that no battle of 
Bunker-hill was ever fought. The great 
minds are those with a wide span, which 
couple truths related to, but far removed lo 
from, each other. 

Logicians carry the surveyor’s chain 
over the track of which these are the true 
explorers. I value a man mainly for his 
primary relations with truth, as I under¬ 
stand truth,—not for any secondary artifice 
in handling his ideas. Some of the sharpest 
men in argument are notoriously unsound 
in judgment. I should not trust the counsel 
of a clever debater, any more than that of 20 
a good chess-player. Either may of course 
advise wisely, but not necessarily because 
he wrangles or plays well. 

The old gentleman who sits opposite got 
his hand up, as a pointer lifts his forefoot, 
at the expression, ‘his relations with truth, 
as I understand truth,’ and when I had 
done, sniffed audibly, and said I talked like 
a transcendentalist. For his part, common 
sense was good enough for him. 30 

Precisely so, my dear sir, I replied; com¬ 
mon sense, as you understand it. We all 
have to assume a standard of judgment in 
our own minds, either of things or persons. 

A man who is willing to take another’s 
opinion has to exercise his judgment in the 
choice of whom to follow, which is often as 
nice a matter as to judge of things for one’s 
self. On the whole, I had rather judge men’s 
minds by comparing their thoughts with 40 
my own, than judge of tlioughts by know¬ 
ing who utter them. T must do one or the 
other. It does not follow, of course, that I 
may not recognize another man’s thoughts 
as broader and deeper than my own; but 
that does not necessarily change my opin¬ 
ion, otherwise this would be at the mercy 
of every superior mind that held a different 
one. How many of our most cherished be¬ 
liefs are like those drinking-glasses of the 50 
ancient pattern, that serve us well so long 
as we keep them in our hand, but spill all 
if we attempt to set them down! I have 
sometimes compared conversation to the 
Italian game of wora, in which one player 


lifts his hand with so many fingers ex¬ 
tended, and the other gives the number if 
he can. I show my thought, another his; if 
they agree, well; if they differ, we find the 
largest common factor, if we can, but at any 
rate avoid disputing about remainders and 
fractions, which is to real talk what tuning 
an instrument is to playing on it. 

- What if, instead of talking this 

morning, I should read you a copy of 
verses, with critical remarks by the author? 
Any of the company can retire that Hke. 

Album Verses 

When Eve had led her lord away. 

And Cain had killed his brother. 

The stars and flowers, the poets say. 

Agreed with one another 

To cheat the cunning tempter’s art, 

And teach the race its duty. 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 

A million sleepless lids, they say. 

Will be at least a warning; 

And so the flowers would watch by day. 

The stars from eve to morning. 

On hill and prairie, field and lawn. 

Their dewy eyes upturning. 

The flowers still watch from reddening 
dawn 

Till western skies are burning. 

Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing. 

That some turn white as sea-bleached 
shells. 

And some are always blushing. 

But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown. 
The lips of lying lovers. 

They try to shut their saddening eyes. 

And in the vain endeavor 
We see them twinkling in the skies. 

And so they wink for ever. 

What do you think of these verses, my 
friends?—Is that piece an impromptu? 
said my landlady’s daughter. (i!^t. 19+. 
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Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo 
pin. Gold pencil-case on a chain. Locket. 
Bracelet. Album. Autograph-book. Ac- 
cordeon. Reads Byron, Tupper, and 
Sylvanus Cobb, junior, while her mother 
makes the puddings. Says, ‘Yes?’ when you 
tell her anything .)—Oui et non^ ma petite ^— 

Yes and no, my child. Five of the seven 
verses were written off-hand; the other two 
took a week,—that is, were hanging round lo 
the desk in a ragged, forlorn, unrhymed 
condition as long as that. All poets will tell 
you just such stories. C^est le dernier pas 
qui coute} Don’t you know how hard it is 
for some people to get out of a room after 
their visit is really over? They want to be 
off, and you want to have them off, but 
they don’t know how to manage it. One 
would think they had been built in your 
parlor or study, and were waiting to be 20 
launched. I have contrived a sort of cere¬ 
monial inclined plane for such visitors, 
which being lubricated with certain smooth 
phrases, I backed them down, metaphor¬ 
ically speaking, stern-foremost, into their 
‘native element,’ the great ocean of out¬ 
doors. Well, now, there are poems as hard 
to get rid of as these rural visitors. They 
come in glibly, use up all the serviceable 
rhymes, day^ ray^ beauty, duty, skies, eyes, 30 
other, brother, mountain, fountain, and the 
like; and so they go on until you think it is 
time for the wind-up, and the wind-up 
won’t come on any terms. So they lie about 
until you get sick of the sight of them, and 
end by thrusting some cold scrap of a 
final couplet upon them, and turning them 
out of doors. I suspect a good many ‘im¬ 
promptus’ could tell just such a story as the 
above.—Here turning to our landlady, I 40 
used an illustration which pleased the com¬ 
pany much at the time, and has since been 
highly commended. ‘Madam,’ I said, ‘you 
can pour three gills and three quarters of 
honey from that pint jug, if it is full, in less 
than one minute; but, madam, you could 
not empty that last quarter of a gill, though 
you were turned into a marble Hebe, and 
held the vessel upside down for a thousand 
years. 50 

One gets tired to death of the old, old 
rhymes, such as you see in that copy of 
verses,—^which I don’t mean to abuse, or 
to praise either. I always feel as if I were 

I *It*s the last step which gives the most trouble.* 


a cobbler, putting new top-leathers to an 
old pair of boot-soles and bodies, when I 
am fitting sentiments to these venerable 
jingles. 

.youth 

.morning 

.truth 

.warning. 

Nine tenths of the ‘Juvenile Poems’ 
written spring out of the above musical and 
suggestive coincidences. 

‘Yes?’ said our landlady’s daughter. 

I did not address the following remark to 
her, and I trust, from her limited range of 
reading, she will never see it; I said it 
softly to my next neighbor. 

When a young female wears a flat circu¬ 
lar side-curl, gummed on each temple,— 
when she walks with a male, not arm in 
arm, but his arm against the back of hers,— 
and when she says ‘Yes?’ with the note of 
interrogation, you are generally safe in 
asking her what wages she gets, and who 
the ‘feller’ was you saw her with. 

‘What were you whispering?’ said the 
daughter of the house, moistening her lips, 
as she spoke, in a very engaging manner. 

‘I was only laying down a principle of 
social diagnosis.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

-It is curious to see how the same 

wants and tastes find the same implements 
and modes of expression in all times and 
places. The young ladies of Otaheite, as 
you may see in Cook’s Voyages, had a 
sort of crinoline arrangement fully equal in 
radius to the largest spread of our own 
lady-baskets. When I fling a Bay-State 
shawl over my shoulders, I am only taking 
a lesson from the climate that the Indian 
had learned before me. A blanket-shawl 
we call it, and not a plaid; and we wear it 
like the aborigines, and not like the High¬ 
landers. 

-We are the Romans of the modern 

world,—the great assimilating people. 
Conflicts and conquests are of course 
necessary accidents with us, ^s with our 
prototypes. And so we come to their style 
of weapon. Our army sword is the short, 
stiff, pointed gladius of the Romans; and 
the American bowie-knife is the same tool, 
modified to meet the daily wants of civil 
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society. I announce at this table an axiom 
not to be found in Montesquieu or the 
journals of Congress:— 

The race that shortens its weapons 
lengthens its boundaries. 

Corollary. It was the Polish lance that 
left Poland at last with nothing of her own 
to bound. 

‘Dropped from her nerveless grasp the 
shattered spear V 

What business had Sarmatia to be fight¬ 
ing for liberty with a fifteen-foot pole be¬ 
tween her and the breasts of her enemies? 
If she had but clutched the old Roman and 
young American weapon, and come to 
close quarters, there might have been a 
chance for her; but it would have spoiled 
the best passage in ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ 

- Self-made men?—Well, yes. Of 

course everybody likes and respects self- 
made men. It is a great deal better to be 
made in that way than not to be made at 
all. Are any of you younger people old 
enough to remember that Irishman’s house 
on the marsh at Cambridgeport, which 
house he built from drain to chimney-top 
with his own hands? It took him a good 
many years to build it, and one could see 
that it was a little out of plumb, and a little 
wavy in outline, and a little queer and un¬ 
certain in general aspect. A regular hand 
could certainly have built a better house; 
but it was a very good house for a ‘self- 
made’ carpenter’s house, and people 
praised it, and said how remarkably well 
the Irishman had succeeded. They never 
thought of praising the fine blocks of 
houses a little farther on. 

Your self-made man, whittled into shape 
with his own jack-knife, deserves more 
credit, if that is all, than the regular engine- 
turned article, shaped by the most ap¬ 
proved pattern, and French polished by 
society and travel. But as to saying that one 
is every way the equal of the other, that is 
another matter. The right of strict social 
discrimination of all things and persons, 
according to their merits, native or ac¬ 
quired, is one of the most precious repub¬ 
lican privileges. I take the liberty to exer¬ 
cise it, when I say, that other things being 
equals in most relations of life I prefer a 
man of family. 


What do I mean by a man of family?— 
Oh, I’ll give you a general idea of what I 
mean. Let us give him a first-rate fit out; it 
costs us nothing. 

Four or five generations of gentlemen 
and gentlewomen; among them a member 
of his Majesty’s Council for the Province, a 
Governor or so, one or two Doctors of 
Divinity, a member of Congress, not later 
lo than the time of long boots with tassels. 

Family portraits. The member of the 
Council, by Smibert. The great merchant- 
uncle, by Copley, full length, sitting in his 
arm-chair, in a velvet cap and flowered 
robe, with a globe by him, to show the 
range of his commercial transactions, and 
letters with large red seals lying round, one 
directed conspicuously to The Honorable, 
etc., etc. Great-grandmother, by the same 
20 artist; brown satin, lace very fine, hands 
superlative; grand old lady, stiffish, but im¬ 
posing. Her mother, artist unknown; flat, 
angular, hanging sleeves; parrot on fist. A 
pair of Stuarts, viz., i. A superb full¬ 
blown, mediaeval gentleman, with a fiery 
dash of Tory blood in his veins, tempered 
down with that of a fine old rebel grand¬ 
mother, and warmed up with the best of 
old India Madeira; his face is one flame of 
30 ruddy sunshine; his ruffled shirt rushes out 
of his bosom with an impetuous generosity, 
as if it would drag his heart after it; and his 
smile is good for twenty thousand dollars 
to the Hospital, besides ample bequests to 
all relatives and dependents. 2. Lady of the 
same; remarkable cap; high waist, as in 
time of Empire; bust d la Josephine^ wisps 
of curls, like celery-tips, at sides of fore¬ 
head; complexion clear and warm, like rose- 
40 cordial. As for the miniatures by Malbone, 
we don’t count them in the gallery. 

Books, too, with the names of old college- 
students in them,—family names;—you 
will find them at the head of their respec¬ 
tive classes in the days when students took 
rank on the catalogue from their parents’ 
condition. Elzevirs, with the Latinized ap¬ 
pellations of youthful progenitors, and Hie 
liber est mens on the title-page. A set of 
50 Hogarth’s original plates. Pope, original 
edition, 15 volumes, London, 1717. Barrow 
on the lower shelves, in folio. Tillotson on 
the upper, in a little dark platoon of octo¬ 
decimos. 

Some family silver; a string of wedding 
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and funeral rings; the arms of the family 
curiously blazoned; the same in worsted, 
by a maiden aunt. 

If the man of family has an old place to 
keep these things in, furnished with claw¬ 
footed chairs and black mahogany tables, 
and tall bevel-edged mirrors, and stately 
upright cabinets, his outfit is complete. 

No, my friends, I go (always, other 
things being equal) for the man who in¬ 
herits family traditions and the cumulative 
humanities of at least four or five genera¬ 
tions. Above all things, as a child, he should 
have tumbled about in the library. All 
men are afraid of books, who have not 
handled them from infancy. Do you sup¬ 
pose our dear didascalos over there ever 
read Poli Synopsis^ or consulted Castelli 
Lexicon^ while he was growing up to their 
stature? Not he; but virtue passed through 
the hem of their parchment and leather 
garments whenever he touched them, as 
the precious drugs sweated through the 
bat’s handle in the Arabian story. I tell you 
he is at home wherever he smells the in¬ 
vigorating fragrance of Russia leather. No 
self-made man feels so. One may, it is true, 
have all the antecedents I have spoken of, 
and yet be a boor or a shabby fellow. One 
may have none of them, and yet be fit for 
councils and courts. Then let them change 
places. Our social arrangement has this 
great beauty, that its strata shift up and 
down as they change specific gravity, with¬ 
out being clogged by layers of prescription. 
But I still insist on my democratic liberty 
of choice, and I go for the man with the 
gallery of family portraits against the one 
with the twenty-five-cent daguerreotype, 
unless I find out that the last is the better 
of the two. 

- I should have felt more nervous 

about the late comet if I had thought the 
world was ripe. But it is very green yet, if 
I am not mistaken; and besides, there is a 
great deal of coal to use up, which I cannot 
bring myself to think was made for nothing. 
If certain things, which seem to me essen¬ 
tial to a millennium, had come to pass, I 
should have been frightened; but they 
haven’t. Perhaps you would like to hear my 

Latter-Day Warnings 

When legislators keep the law. 

When banks dispense with bolts and locks. 


When berries, whortle- rasp- and straw- 
Grow bigger downwards through the 
box,— 

When he that selleth house or land 
Shows leak in roof or flaw in right,— 
When haberdashers choose the stand 

Whose window hath the broadest light,— 

10 When preachers tell us all they think. 

And party leaders all they mean,— 

When what we pay for, that we drink. 

From real grape and coffee-bean,— 

When lawyers take what they would 
give, 

And doctors give what they would 
take,— 

When city fathers eat to live, 

20 Save when they fast for conscience’ 
sake,— 

When one that hath a horse on sale 
Shall bring his merit to the proof. 
Without a lie for every nail 

That holds the iron on the hoof,— 

When in the usual place for rips 

Our gloves are stitched with special care, 
30 And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair,— 

When Cuba’s weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist. 

And claret-bottles harbor not 

Such dimples as would hold your fist,— 

When publishers no longer steal, 

And pay for what they stole before,— 

40 When the first locomotive’s wheel 
Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s 
bore;— 

Till then let Gumming blaze away. 

And Miller’s saints blow up the globe; 
But when you see that blessed day. 

Then order your ascension robel 

The company seemed to like the verses, 
50 and I promised them to read others occa¬ 
sionally, if they had a mind to hear them. 
Of course they would not expect it every 
morning. Neither must the reader suppose 
that all these things I have reported were 
said at any one breakfast-time. I have not 
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taken the trouble to date them, as Raspail, 
pere, used to date every proof he sent to the 
printer; but they were scattered over sev¬ 
eral breakfasts; and I have said a good 
many more things since, which I shall very 
possibly print some time or other, if I am 
urged to do it by judicious friends. 

I finish off with reading some verses of 
my friend the Professor, of whom you may 
perhaps hear more by and by. The Pro¬ 
fessor read them, he told me, at a farewell 
meeting, where the youngest of our great 
Historians met a few of his many friends at 
their invitation. 

Yes, we knew we must lose him,—though 
friendship may claim 

To blend her green leaves with the laurels 
of fame; 

Though fondly, at parting, we call him our 
own, 

’Tis the whisper of love when the bugle has 
blown. 

As the rider who rests with the spur on his 
heel,— 

As the guardsman who sleeps in his corselet 
of steel,— 

As the archer who stands with his shaft on 
the string. 

He stoops from his toil to the garland we 
bring. 

What pictures yet slumber unborn in his 
loom 

nil their warriors shall breathe and their 
beauties shall bloom. 

While the tapestry lengthens the life- 
glowing dyes 

That caught from our sunsets the stain of 
their skies! 

In the alcoves of death, in the charnels of 
time. 

Where flit the gaunt spectres of passion and 
crime. 

There are triumphs imtold, there are 
martyrs unsung. 

There are heroes yet silent to speak with 
his tongue! 

Let us hear the proud story which time has 
bequeathed 

From lips that are warm with the freedom 
they breathedl 


Let him summon its t5rrants, and tell us 
their doom. 

Though he sweep the black past like Van 
Tromp with his brooml 


The dream flashes by, for the west-winds 
awake 

On pampas, on prairie, o’er moimtain and 
lake. 

To bathe the swift bark, like a sea-girdled 
shrine. 

With incense they stole from the rose and 
the pine. 

So fill a bright cup with the sunlight that 
gushed 

When the dead summer’s jewels were 
trampled and crushed: 

The true Knight of Le.\rning, —the 
world holds him dear,— 

Love bless him, Joy crown him, God speed 
his career! 

1858 

OLD IRONSIDES ^ 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high. 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon’s roar;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 10 
When winds were hurrying o’er the flood. 
And waves were white below. 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread. 

Or know the conquered knee;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 

Oh better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thimders shook the mighty deep. 

And there should be her grave; 20 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

I ‘This was the popular name by which the frigrate 
Constitution was known. The poem was first printed 
in the Boston Daily Advertisery at the time when it was 
proposed to break up the old ship as unfit for service. 
. . Author’s note, The Writings of Oliver WendeJ^ 
Holmesi}do%toTu i89i))XII- i. 


30 


40 


50 
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Set every threadbare sail. 

And give her to the god of storms. 

The lightning and the gale! 

1830 1836 

THE LAST LEAF' 

I SAW him once before. 

As he passed by the door. 

And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down. 

Not a better man was found 10 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets. 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan. 

And he shakes his feeble head. 

That it seems as if he said, 

‘They are gone.’ 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 20 

In their bloom. 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

My grandmama has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose. 

And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 30 

But now his nose is thin. 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff. 

And a crook is in his back. 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 

I ‘This poem was suggested by the appearance in one of 
our streets of a venerable relic of the Revolution, said 
to be one of the party who threw the tea overboard in 
Boston Harbor. He was a fine monumental specimen 
in his cocked hat and knee breeches, with his buckled 
shoes and his sturdy cane. . . .* Author’s note, ibid., 
XII,3. The relic was Major Thomas Melville, grand¬ 
father of Herman Melville. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 

But the old three-cornered hat, 4» 
And the breeches, and all that. 

Are so queer! 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now. 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 

1836 

THE HEIGHT OF THE 
RIDICULOUS 

I WROTE some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood. 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 

They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as I would die; 

Albeit, in the general way, 

A sober man am I. 

I called my servant, and he came; 

How kind it was of him 10 

To mind a slender man like me. 

He of the mighty limb. 

‘These to the printer,’ I exclaimed. 

And, in my humorous way, 

I added, (as a trifling jest,) 

‘There’ll be the devil to pay.’ 

He took the paper, and I watched. 

And saw liim peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 

Was all upon the grin. 20 

He read the next; the grin grew broad. 

And shot from ear to ear; 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 

The fourth; he broke into a roar; 

The fifth; his waistband split; 

The sixth; he burst five buttons off. 

And tumbled in a fit. 

Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 

I watched that wretched man, 30 
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And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


1836 


ON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL » 


This ancient silver bowl of mine, it tells of 
good old times. 

Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry 
Christmas chimes; 

They were a free and jovial race, but 
honest, brave, and true. 

That dipped their ladle in the punch when 
this old bowl was new. 


A Spanish galleon brought the bar,—so 
runs the ancient tale; 

’T was hammered by an Antwerp smith, 
whose arm was like a flail; 

And now and then between the strokes, for 
fear his strength should fail. 

He wiped his brow and quaffed a cup of 
good old Flemish ale. 

’T was purchased by an English squire to 
please his loving dame. 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a 

longing for the same; 10 

And oft as on the ancient stock another 
twig was found, 

’T was filled with caudle spiced and hot, 
and handed smoking round. 

But, changing hands, it reached at length a 
Puritan divine, 

Who used to follow Timothy, and take a 
little wine. 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, 
perhaps. 

He went to Leyden, where he found con¬ 
venticles and schnapps. 

And then, of course, you know what’s next: 
it left the Dutchman’s shore 

With those that in the Mayflower came,—^a 
hundred souls and more,— 

Along with all the furniture, to fill their 
new abodes,— 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a 
hundred loads. 20 

I ‘This “punch-bowl” was, according to old family tra¬ 
dition, a caudle-cup. It is a massive piece of silver, its 
cherubs and other ornaments of course repousse 
work, and has two handles like a loving-cup, by whidh 
it was held, or passed from guest to guest.’ Author’s 
Dote, ibid.,XlI,69. What Holmes thought was a Dutch 


599 

’T was on a dreary winter’s eve, the night 
was closing dim. 

When brave Miles Standish took the bowl, 
and filled it to the brim; 

The little Captain stood and stirred the 
posset with his sword, 

And all his sturdy men-at-arms were 
ranged about the board. 

He poured the fiery Hollands in,—the man 
that never feared,— 

He took a long and solemn draught, and 
wiped his yellow beard; 

And one by one the musketeers—the men 
that fought and prayed— 

All drank as ’t were their mother’s milk, 
and not a man afraid. 

That night, affrighted from his nest, the 
screaming eagle flew. 

He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the 
soldier’s wild halloo; 30 

And there the sachem learned the rule he 
taught to kith and kin, 

‘Run from the white man when you find he 
smells of Hollands gin!’ 

A hundred years, and fifty more, had 
spread their leaves and snows, 

A thousand rubs had flattened down each 
httle cherub’s nose, 

When once again the bowl was filled, but 
not in mirth or joy,— 

’T was mingled by a mother’s hand to 
cheer her parting boy. 

Drink, John, she said, ’t will do you good, 

—poor child, you’ll never bear 
This working in the dismal trench, out in 
the midnight air; 

And if—God bless me!—you were hurt, 

’t would keep away the chill. 

So John did drink,—and well he wrought 

that night at Bunker’s Hill! 40 

I tell you, there was generous warmth in 
good old English cheer; 

I tell you, ’t was a pleasant thought to 
bring its symbol here. 

’T is but the fool that loves excess; hast 
thou a drunken soul? 

Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my 
silver bowl! 

bowl was actually made in New England by the famous 
silversmith John Corey, c.1680. 
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I love the memory of the past,—its pressed 
yet fragrant flowers,— 

The moss that clothes its broken walls, the 
ivy on its towers; 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed,—^my 
eyes grow moist and dim. 

To think of all the vanished joys that 
danced around its brim. 

Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it 
straight to me; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er 

the hquid be; 50 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me 
from the sin 

That dooms one to those dreadful words,— 
‘My dear, where have you been?’ 

1849 

THE MORAL BULLY 

Yon whey-faced brother, who delights to 
wear 

A weedy flux of ill-conditioned hair. 

Seems of the sort that in a crowded place 
One elbows freely into smallest space; 

A timid creature, lax of knee and hip. 

Whom small disturbance whitens round 
the lip; 

One of those harmless spectacled machines. 
The Holy-Week of Protestants convenes; 
Whom school-boys question if their walk 
transcends 

The last advices of maternal friends; 10 
Whom John, obedient to his master’s sign. 
Conducts, laborious, up to ninety-nme. 
While Peter, glistening with luxurious 
scorn, 

Husks his white ivories like an ear of 
corn; 

Dark in the brow and bilious in the cheek. 
Whose yellowish linen flowers but once a 
week. 

Conspicuous, annual, in their threadbare 
suits. 

And the laced high-lows which they call 
their boots. 

Well mayst thou shun that dingy front 
severe. 

But him, O stranger, him thou canst not 

fearl 20 

Be slow to judge, and slower to despise, 
Man of broad shoulders and heroic size! 

The tigcr> writhing from the boa’s rings. 


Drops at the fountain where the cobra 
stings. 

In that lean phantom, whose extended 
glove 

Points to the text of universal love. 

Behold the master that can tame tliee down 
To crouch, the vassal of his Sunday frown; 
His velvet throat against thy corded wrist. 
His loosened tongue against thy doubled 

fist! 30 

The Moral Bully, though he never 
swears, 

Nor kicks intruders down his entry stairs. 
Though meekness plants his backward- 
sloping hat. 

And non-resistance ties his white cravat. 
Though his black broadcloth glories to be 
seen 

In the same plight with Shylock’s 
gaberdine. 

Hugs the same passion to his narrow breast 
Thar heaves the cuirass on the trooper’s 
chest. 

Hears the same hell-hounds yelling in his 
rear 

That chase from port the maddened 

buccaneer, 40 

Feels the same comfort while his acrid words 
Turn the sweet milk of kindness into curds. 
Or with grim logic prove, beyond debate. 
That all we love is worthiest of our hate. 

As the scarred ruflian of the pirate’s deck. 
When his long swivel rakes the staggering 
wreck! 

Heaven keep us all! Is every rascal clown 
Whose arm is stronger free to knock us 
down? 

Has every scarecrow, whose cachectic soul 
Seems fresh from Bedlam, airing on parole. 
Who, though he carries but a doubtful trace 
Of angel visits on his hungry face, 52 

From lack of marrow or the coins to pay. 
Has dodged some vices in a shabby way. 
The right to stick us with his cutthroat 
terms. 

And bait his homilies with his brother 
worms? 

1862 

THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main,— 
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The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings. 
And coral reefs lie bare. 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, lo 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to 
dwell. 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt 
unsealed! 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew. 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new. 
Stole with soft step its shining archway 
through. 

Built up its idle door, 20 

Stretched in his last-found home, and 
knew the old no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought 
by thee. 

Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is bom 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings. 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings:— 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll! 30 

Leave tliy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea! 

1858 

THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE 
OR, THE Wonderful ‘One-Hoss Shay’ 

A Logical Story 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss 
shay. 

That was built in such a logical way 


It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it—ah, but stay. 

I’ll tell you what happened without delay. 
Scaring the parson into fits. 

Frightening people out of their wits,— 
Have you ever heard of that, I say? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 

Georgius Secundus was then alive,— 10 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive! 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down. 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown. 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss 
shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what. 
There is always somewhere a weakest 
spot,— 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 20 
In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill. 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace,—lurking 
still. 

Find it somewhere you must and will,— 
Above or below, or within or without,— 
And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt. 

That a chaise breaks dowriy but doesn’t wear 
out. 

But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 

With an ‘I dew vum,’ or an ‘I tellyeow’) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 
’n’ the keounty ’n* all the kentry raoun’; 30 
It should be so built that it f.ouldrC break 
daown: 

‘Fur,’ said the Deacon, ‘’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the 
strain; 

’n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain. 

Is only jest 

T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.’ 

So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak. 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor 
broke^— 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 40 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 
The crossbars were ash, from the straightest 
trees, 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like 
cheese, 

But lasts like iron for things like these; 
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The hubs of logs from the ‘Settler’s 
ellum/— 

Last of its timber,—they couldn’t sell ’em. 
Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their 
lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 
Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 50 
Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too. 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbracc bison-skin, thick and wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he ‘put her through.’ 
‘There!’ said the Deacon, ‘naow she’ll dew!’ 

Do! I tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 60 
Deacon and deaconess dropped away. 
Children and grandchildren—where were 
they? 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day! 

Eighteen hundred; —it came and found 
The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and 
sound. 

Eighteen hundred increased by ten;— 
‘Hahnsum kerridge’ they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came;— 
Running as usual; much the same. 70 

Thirty and forty at last arrive. 

And then come fifty, and fifty-five. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it.—You’re welcome.—No extra 
charge.) 

First of November,— the Earthquake- 

day,— 80 

There are traces of age in the one-hoss 
shay, 

A general flavor of mild decay. 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be,—for the Deacon’s art 
Had made it so like in every part 
That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the 
thills^ 


And the floor was just as strong as the sills^ 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 8 si 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore. 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a wholcy it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out! 

First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
‘Huddup!’ said the parson.—Off went 

they. lOQ 

The parson was working his Sunday’s 
text,— 

Had got to fifthly y and stopped perplexed 
At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,— 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the mcet'n’-house 
clock,— 

Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! no 
What do you think the parson found. 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound. 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce. 
How it went to pieces all at once,— 

All at once, and nothing first,— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 120 

1858 

DOROTHY Q. 

A Family Portrait 

Grandmother’s mother: her age, I guess. 
Thirteen summers, or something less; 
Girlish bust, but womanly air; 

Smooth, square forehead with uprolled 
hair; 

Lips that lover has never kissed; 

Taper fingers and slender wrist; 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade; 

So they painted the little maid. 

On her hand a parrot green 

Sits unmoving and broods serene. xo 
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Hold up the canvas full in view^— 

Look! there’s a rent tlie light shines 
through. 

Dark with a century’s fringe of dust,— 
That was a Red-Coat’s rapier-thrust! 

Such is the tale the lady old, 

Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, told. 

Who the painter was none may tell,— 

One whose best was not over well; 

Hard and dry, it must be confessed. 

Flat as a rose that has long been pressed; 20 
Yet in her cheek the hues arc bright. 

Dainty colors of red and white, 

And in her slender shape are seen 
Hint and promise of stately mien. 

Look not on her with eyes of scorn,— 
Dorothy Q. was a lady born! 

Ay! since the galloping Normans came, 
England’s annals have known her name; 
And still to the three-hilled rebel town 
Dear is that ancient name’s renown, 30 
For many a civic wreath they won, 

The youthful sire and the gray-haired 
son. 

O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q.! 

Strange is the gift that I owe to you; 

Such a gift as never a king 

Save to daughter or son might bring,— 

All my tenure of heart and hand. 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister and child and wife 
And joy and sorrow and death and life! 40 

What if a hundred years ago 
Those close-shut lips had answered No, 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name. 
And under the folds that look so still 
The bodice swelled with the bosom’s 
thrill? 

Should I be I, or would it be 

One tenth another, to nine tenths me? 

Soft is the breath of a maiden’s Yes: 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less; 50 
But never a cable that holds so fast 
Through all the battles of wave and blast. 
And never an echo of speech or song 
That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that 
whispered then 

You may hear to-day in a hundred men. 


O lady and lover, how faint and far 
Your images hover,—and here we are. 

Solid and stirring in flesh and bone,— 
Edward’s and Dorothy’s—all their own,— 
A goodly record for Time to show 61 

Of a syllable spoken so long ago!— 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive 
For the tender whisper that bade me live? 

It shall be a blessing, my little maid! 

I will heal the stab of the Red-Coat’s blade. 
And freshen the gold of the tarnished 
frame. 

And gild with a rhyme your household 
name; 

So you shall smile on us brave and bright 
As first you greeted the morning’s light, 70 
And live untroubled by woes and fears 
Through a second youth of a himdred 
years. 

1871 1875 

AT THE SATURDAY CLUB 1 

This is our place of meeting; opposite 
That towered and pillared building: look at 
it; 

Kmg's Chapel in the Second George’s day. 
Rebellion stole its regal name away,— 

Stone Chapel sounded better; but at last 
The poisoned name of our provincial past 
Had lost its ancient venom; then once more 
Stone Chapel was King’s Chapel as before. 
(So let rechristened North Street, when it 
can, 

Bring back the days of Marlborough and 

Queen Anne!) 10 

Next the old church your wandering eye 
will meet— 

A granite pile that stares upon the street— 
Our civic temple; slanderous tongues have 
said 

Its shape was modelled from St. Botolph’s 
head. 

Lofty, but narrow; jealous passers-by 
Say Boston always held her head too high. 
Turn half-way round, and let your look 
survey 

I ‘At about the same time as tlie establishment of the 
Atlantic Monthly there grew up in Boston a literary 
association which became at last well known as the 
“Saturday Club,” the members dining together on the 
last Saturday of every month.’ Author’s note, ibid., 
Xljiyi. Every Boston Brahmin attended, as well as 
many whom God seemed to have created a little lower 
than the Brahmins. 
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The white facade that gleams across the 
way,-— 

The many-windowed building, tall and 
wide, 

The palace-inn that shows its northern side 
In grateful shadow when the sunbeams 

beat 21 

The granite wall in summer’s scorching 
heat. 

This is the place; whether its name you spell 
Tavern, or caravansera, or hotel. 

Would I could steal its echoes! you should 
find 

Such store of vanished pleasures brought to 
mind: 

Such feasts! the laughs of many a jocimd 
hour 

That shook the mortar from King George’s 
tower; 

Such guests! What famous names its record 
boasts. 

Whose owners wander in the mob of 

ghosts! 30 

Such stories! Every beam and plank is filled 
With juicy wit the joyous talkers spilled, 
Ready to ooze, as once the motmtain pine 
The floors are laid with oozed its 
turpentine! 

A month had flitted since The Club had 
met; 

The day came round; I found the table set. 
The waiters lounging round the marble 
stairs, 

Empty as yet the double row of chairs. 

I was a full half hour before the rest. 

Alone, the banquet-chamber’s single 

guest. 40 

So from the table’s side a chair I took, 

And having neither company nor book 
To keep me waking, by degrees there crept 
A torpor over me,—in short, I slept. 

Loosed from its chain, along the wreck- 
strown track 

Of the dead years my soul goes travelling 
back; 

My ghosts take on their robes of flesh; it 
seems 

Dreaming is life; nay, hfe less life than 
dreams. 

So real are the shapes that meet my eyes. 
They bring no sense of wonder, no 

surprise, 50 

No hint of other than an earth-born source; 
All seems plain daylight, everything of 
course. 


How dim the colors are, how poor and 
faint 

This palette of weak words with which I 
paint! 

Here sit my friends; if I could fix them so 
As to my eyes they seem, my page would 
glow 

Like a queen’s missal, warm as if the brush 
Of Titian or Velasquez brought the flush 
Of life into their features. Ay de mi! 59 
If syllables were pigments, you should see 
Such breatliing portraitures as never man 
Found in the Pitti or the Vatican. 

Here sits our Poet, Laureate, if you will. 
Long has he worn the wreath, and wears it 
still. 

Dead? Nay, not so; and yet they say his 
bust 

Looks down on marbles covering royal 
dust. 

Kings by the Grace of God, or Nature’s 
grace; 

Dead! No! Alive! I see him in his place. 
Full-featured, with the bloom that heaven 
denies 

Her children, pinched by cold New 

England skies, 70 

Too often, while the nursery’s happier few 
Win from a summer cloud its roseate hue. 
Kind, soft-voiced, gentle, in his eye there 
shines 

The ray serene that filled Evangeline’s. 

Modest he seems, not shy; content to 
wait 

Amid the noisy clamor of debate 
The looked-for moment when a peaceful 
word 

Smooths the rough ripples louder tongues 
have stirred. 

In every tone I mark his tender grace 
And all his poems hinted in his face; 8 r 
What tranquil joy his friendly presence 
gives! 

How could I think him dead? Fie lives! He 
lives! 

There, at the table’s further end I see 
In his old place our Poet’s vis-d-visy 
The great Professor, strong, broad- 
shouldered, square, 

In life’s rich noontide, joyous, debonair. 

His social hour no leaden care alloys. 

His laugh rings loud and mirthful as a 
boy’s,— 
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That lusty laugh the Puritan forgot,— 89 

What ear has heard it and remembers not? 
How often, halting at some wide crevasse 
Amid the windings of his Alpine pass. 

High up the cliffs, the climbing 
mountaineer. 

Listening the far-off avalanche to hear. 
Silent, and leaning on his steel-shod staff. 
Has heard that cheery voice, that ringing 
laugh. 

From the rude cabin whose nomadic walls 
Creep with the moving glacier as it crawls! 

How does vast Nature lead her living 
train 

In ordered sequence through that spacious 
brain, 100 

As in the primal hour when Adam named 
The new-born tribes that young creation 
claimed!— 

How will her realm be darkened, losing 
thee. 

Her darling, whom we call our Agassiz! 

But who is he whose massive frame 
belies 

The maiden shyness of his downcast eyes? 
Who broods in silence till, by questions 
pressed. 

Some answer struggles from his laboring 
breast? 

An artist Nature meant to dwell apart, 109 
Locked in his studio with a human heart. 
Tracking its caverned passions to their lair. 
And all its throbbing mysteries laying bare. 

Count it no marvel that he broods alone 
Over the heart he studies,—’tis his own; 

So in his page, whatever shape it wear, 

The Essex wizard’s shadowed self is 
there,— 

The great Romancer, hid beneath his veil 
Like the stern preacher of his sombre tale; 
Virile in strength, yet bashful as a girl. 
Prouder than Hester, sensitive as Pearl. 120 

From his mild throng of worshippers 
released, 

Our Concord Delphi sends its chosen 
priest. 

Prophet or poet, mystic, sage, or seer. 

By every title always welcome here. 

Why that ethereal spirit’s frame describe? 
You know the race-marks of the Brahmin 
tribe,— 

The spare, slight form, the sloping 
shoulders’ droop. 
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The calm, scholastic mien, the clerkly stoop. 
The lines of thought the sharpened features 
wear. 

Carved by tlie edge of keen New England 

air. 130 

List! for he speaks! As when a king 
would choose 

The jewels for his bride, he might refuse 
This diamond for its flaw,—find that less 
bright 

Than those, its fellows, and a pearl less 
white 

Than fits her snowy neck, and yet at last, 
The fairest gems are chosen, and made fast 
In golden fetters; so, with light delays 
He seeks the fittest word to fill his phrase; 
Nor vain nor idle his fastidious quest, 139 
His chosen word is sure to prove the best. 
Where in the realm of thought, whose 
air is song. 

Does he, the Buddha of the West, belong? 
He seems a winged Franklin, sweetly wise. 
Born to unlock the secrets of the skies; 

And which the nobler calling,—if ’tis fair 
Terrestrial with celestial to compare,— 

To guide the storm-cloud’s elemental 
flame. 

Or walk the chambers whence the lightning 
came. 

Amidst the sources of its subtile fire. 

And steal their effluence for his lips and 

lyre? 150 

If lost at times in vague aerial flights. 
None treads with firmer footstep when he 
lights; 

A soaring nature, ballasted with sense. 
Wisdom without her wrinkles or pretence. 
In every Bible he has faith to read. 

And every altar helps to shape his creed. 

Ask you what name this prisoned spirit bears 
While with ourselves this fleeting breath it 
shares? 

Till angels greet him with a sweeter one 159 
In heaven, on earth we call him Emerson. 

I start; I wake; the vision is withdrawn; 

Its figures fading like the stars at dawn; 
Crossed from the roll of life their cherished 
names. 

And memory’s pictures fading in their 
frames; 

Yet life is lovelier for these transient gleams 
Of buried friendships; blest is he who 
dreams! 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

1807-1892 


PROEM 

I LOVE the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through. 

The songs of Spenser’s golden days, 
Arcadian Sidney’s silvery phrase. 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest 
morning dew. 

Yet, vainly in my quiet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try; 

I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers. 

And drink with glad, still lips the blessing 
of the sky. 10 

The rigor of a frozen clime. 

The harshness of an untaught ear. 

The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time. 

Or Duty’s rugged march through storm 
and strife, are here. 

Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace. 

No rounded art the lack supplies; 

Unskilled the subtle lines to trace. 

Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 

I view her common forms with unanointed 
eyes. 20 

Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind; 

To drop the plummet-line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 

A more intense despair or brighter hope to 
find. 

Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 

A hate of tyranny intense. 

And hearty in its vehemence. 

As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were 

my own. 30 

O Freedom! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 

Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 

StiU with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on 
thy shrine! 

1847 1849 


MASSACHUSETTS TO VIRGINIA ^ 

The blast from Freedom’s Northern hills, 
upon its Southern way. 

Bears greeting to Virginia from Massachu¬ 
setts Bay: 

No word of haughty challenging, nor battle 
bugle’s peal. 

Nor steady tread of marching files, nor 
clang of horsemen’s steel. 

No trains of deep-mouthed cannon along 
our highways go; 

Around our silent arsenals untrodden lies 
the snow; 

And to the land-breeze of our ports, upon 
their errands far, 

A thousand sails of commerce swell, but 
none are spread for war. 

I ‘Written on reading an account of the proceedings of 
the citizens of Norfolk, Va., in reference to George 
Latimer, the alleged fugitive slave, who was seized in 
Boston without warrant at the request of James B. 
Grey, of Norfolk, claiming to be his master. The case 
caused great excitement North and South, and led to 
the presentation of a petition to Congress, signed by 
more than fifty thousand citizens of Massachusetts, 
calling for such laws and proposed amendments to 
the Constitution as should relieve the Commonwealth 
from all further participation in the crime of oppres¬ 
sion. George Latimer himself was finally given free 
papers for the sum of four hundred dollars.’ Author’s 
note. The Writings of John Greenleaf IF/iiftierCBoston, 
1888),111,80. 

‘Perhaps a word of explanation may be needed in 
regard to a class of poems written between the years 
1832 and 1865. Of their defects from an artistic point 
of view it is not necessary to speak. They were the 
earnest and often vehement expression of the writer’s 
thought and feeling at critical periods in the great 
conflict between Freedom and Slavery. They were 
written with no expectation that they would survive 
the occasions which called them forth: they were pro¬ 
tests, alarm signals, trumpet-calls to action, words 
wrung from the writer’s heart, forged at white heat, 
and of course lacking the finish and careful word- 
selection which reflection and patient brooding over 
^hem might have given. Such as they are, they belong 
to fhe history of the Anti-Slavery movement, and may 
serve as way-marks of its progress. If their language at 
times seems severe and harsh, the monstrous wrong of 
Slavery which provoked it must be its excuse, if any 
is needed. In attacking it, we did not measure our 
words. “It is,” said Garrison, “a waste of politeness to 
be courteous to the devil.” ’ Whittier, Introduction, 
ibid.,l,x 4 -ts* 
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We hear thy threats, Virginia! thy stormy 
words and high, 

Swell harshly on the Southern winds which 
melt along our sky; lo 

Yet, not one brown, hard hand foregoes its 
honest labor here, 

No hewer of our mountain oaks suspends 
his axe in fear. 

Wild are the waves which lash the reefs 
along St. George’s bank; 

Cold on the shore of Labrador the fog lies 
wliite and dank; 

Through storm, and wave, and blinding 

mist, stout are the hearts which man 

The fishing-smacks of Marblehead, the 
sea-boats of Cape Ann. 

The cold north light and wintry sun glare 
on their icy forms, 

Bent grimly o’er their straining lines or 
wrestling with the storms; 

Free as the winds they drive before, rough 
as the waves they roam, 

They laugh to scorn the slaver’s threat 

against their rocky home. 20 

What means the Old Dominion? Hath she 
forgot the day 

When o’er her conquered valleys swept the 
Briton’s steel array? 

How side by side, with sons of hers, the 
Massachusetts men 

Encountered Tarleton’s charge of fire, and 
stout Cornwallis, then? 

Forgets she how the Bay State, in answer 
to the call 

Of her old House of Burgesses, spoke out 
from Faneuil Hall? 

When, echoing back her Henry’s cry, came 
pulsing on each breath 

Of Northern winds, the thrilling sounds of 
‘Liberty or Death!’ 

What asks the Old Dominion? If now her 
sons have proved 

False to their fathers’ memory, false to the 
faith they loved; 30 

Tf she can scoff at Freedom, and its great 
charter spurn. 

Must we of Massachusetts from truth and 
duty turn? 
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We hunt your bondmen, flying from Slav¬ 
ery’s hateful hell; 

Our voices, at your bidding, take up the 
bloodhound’s yell; 

We gather, at your summons, above our 
fathers’ graves. 

From Freedom’s holy altar-horns to tear 
your wretched slaves! 

Thank God! not yet so vilely can Massa¬ 
chusetts bow; 

The spirit of her early time is with her even 
now; 

Dream not because her Pilgrim blood 
moves slow and calm and cool, 

She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a 

sister’s slave and tool! 40 

All that a sister State should do, all that a 
free State may, 

Heart, hand, and purse we proffer, as in 
our early day; 

But that one dark loathsome burden ye 
must stagger with alone. 

And reap the bitter harvest which ye 
yourselves have sown! 

Hold, while ye may, your struggling slaves, 
and burden God’s free air 

With woman’s shriek beneath the lash, and 
manhood’s wild despair; 

Cling closer to the ‘cleaving curse’ that 
writes upon your plains 

The blasting of Almighty wrath against 
a land of chains. 

Still shame your gallant ancestry, the 
cavaliers of old. 

By watching round the shambles where 

human flesh is sold; 50 

Gloat o’er the new-born child, and count 
his market value, when 

The maddened mother’s cry of woe shall 
pierce the slaver’s den! 

Lower than plummet soundeth, sink the 
Virginia name; 

Plant, if ye will, your fathers’ graves with 
rankest weeds of shame; 

Be, if ye will, the scandal of God’s fair 
universe; 

We wash our hands forever of your sin and 
shame and curse. 
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A voice from lips whereon the coal from 
Freedom's shrine hath been. 
Thrilled, as but yesterday, the hearts of 
Berkshire’s mountain men: 

The echoes of that solemn voice are sadly 
lingering still 

In all our sunny valleys, on every wind¬ 
swept hill. 60 

And when the prowling man-thief came 
hunting for his prey 

Beneath the very shadow of Bunker’s shaft 
of gray. 

How, through the free lips of the son, the 
father’s warning spoke; 

How, from its bonds of trade and sect, the 
Pilgrim city broke! 

A hundred thousand right arms were lifted 
up on high, 

A hundred thousand voices sent back their 
loud reply; 

Through the thronged towns of Essex the 
startling summons rang. 

And up from bench and loom and wheel 
her young mechanics sprang! 

The voice of free, broad Middlesex, of 
thousands as of one, 

The shaft of Bunker calling to that of 

Lexington; 70 

From Norfolk’s ancient villages, from 
Plymouth’s rocky bound 
To where Nantucket feels the arms of ocean 
close her round; 

From rich and rural Worcester, where 
through the calm repose 
Of cultured vales and fringing woods the 
gentle Nashua flows. 

To where Wachuset’s wintry blasts the 
mountain larches stir. 

Swelled up to Heaven the thrilling cry of 
‘God save Latimer!’ 

And sandy Barnstable rose up, wet with 
the salt sea spray; 

And Bristol sent her answering shout down 
Narragansett Bay! 

Along the broad Connecticut old Hampden 
felt the thrill. 

And the cheer of Hampshire’s woodmen 

swept down from Holyoke Hill, so 


The voice of Massachusetts! Of her free 
sons and daughters. 

Deep calling unto deep aloud, the sound of 
many waters! 

Against the burden of that voice what 
tyrant power shall stand? 

No fetters in the Bay State! No slave upon 
her land! 

Look to it well, Virginians! In calmness we 
have borne. 

In answer to our faith and trust, your insult 
and your scorn; 

You’ve spurned our kindest counsels; 

you’ve hunted for our lives; 

And shaken round our hearths and homes 
your manacles and gyves! 

We wage no war, we lift no arm, we fling no 
torch within 

The fire-damps of the quaking mine 

beneath your soil of sin; 90 

We leave ye with your bondmen, to 
wrestle, while ye can. 

With the strong upward tendencies and 
godlike soiil of man! 

But for us and for our children, the vow 
which we have given 

For freedom and humanity is registered in 
heaven; 

No slave-hunt in our borders,—no pirate 
on our strand! 

No fetters in the Bay State,—^no slave upon 
our land! 

1843 1843 

SONG OF SLAVES IN THE DESERT 

Where are we going? where are we going. 
Where are we going, Rubee? 

Lord of peoples, lord of lands. 

Look across these shining sands. 

Through the furnace of the noon. 

Through the white light of the moon. 

Strong the Ghiblee wind is blowing. 

Strange and large the world is growing! 
Speak and tell us where we are going. 

Where are we going, Rubee? 10 

Bomou land was rich and good. 

Wells of water, fields of food. 
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Dourra fields, and .bloom of bean, 

And the palm-tree cool and green: 

Bornou land we see no longer. 

Here we thirst and here we hunger. 

Here the Moor-man smites in anger: 

Where are we going, Rubee? 

When we went from Bornou land. 

We were like the leaves and sand, 20 

We were many, we are few; 

Life has one, and death has two: 

Whitened bones our path are showing. 
Thou All-seeing, thou All-knowing! 

Hear us, tell us, where are we going, 

Where are we going, Rubee? 

Moons of marches from our eyes 
Bornou land behind us lies; 

Stranger round us day by day 

Bends the desert circle gray; 30 

Wild the waves of sand are flowing. 

Hot the winds above them blowing,— 

Lord of all things! where are we going? 
Where are we going, Rubee? 

We are weak, but Thou art strong; 

Short our lives, but Thine is long; 

We arc blind, but Thou hast eyes; 

We are fools, but Thou art wise! 

Thou, our morrow’s pathway knowing 
Through the strange world round us 

growing, 40 

Hear us, tell us where are we going. 

Where are we going, Rubee? 

1847 1856 

ICHABOD 1 

So fallen! $0 lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 

I ‘This poem was the outcome of the surprise and grief 
and forecast of evil consequences wliich I felt on read¬ 
ing the seventh of March speech of Daniel Webster in 
support of the “compromise,” and the Fugitive Slave 
Law. No partisan or personal enmity dictated it. On 
me contrary my admiration of the splendid person¬ 
ality and intellectual power of the great Senator was 
never stronger than when I laid down his speech, and, 
in one of the saddest moments of my life, penned my 
protest. I saw, as I wrote, with painful clearness its 
sure results,—the Slave Power arrogant and defiant, 
strengthened and encouraged to carry out its scheme 
for the extension of its baleful system, or the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union, the guaranties of personal liberty 
iri the free States broken down, and the whole coun- 


Revile him not, the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath. 
Befit Iiis fall! 

Oh, dumb be passion’s stormy rage. 

When he who might 10 

Have lighted up and led his age, 

Falls back in night. 

Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven. 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark. 
From hope and heaven! 

Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim. 
Dishonored brow. 20 

But let its humbled sons, instead. 

From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead. 

In sadness make. 

Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains; 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought. 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies. 

The man is dead! 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame! 

1850 1850 

THE BAREFOOT BOY 

Blessings on thee, little man. 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 

With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red hp, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 

With the sunshine on thy face, 

Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 

try made the hunting-ground of slave-catchers. In the 
horror of such a vision> so soon fearfully fulfilled, it 
one spoke at aU, he could only speak in tones of stern 
and sorrowful rebuke.* Author’s note*ibid.,IV«6i. 
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From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy! lo 

Prince thou art,—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollarcd ride! 

Barefoot, trudging at his side. 

Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye,— 

Outward sunshine, inward joy: 

Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 

Oh for boyhood’s painless play. 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 20 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules. 
Knowledge never learned of schools. 

Of the wild bee’s morning chase. 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place. 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell. 

How the woodchuck digs his cell. 

And the ground-mole sinks his well; 

How the robin feeds her young, 30 

How the oriole’s nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow. 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine. 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way. 

Mason of his walls of clay. 

And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 40 

Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks. 

Face to face with her he talks. 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 

Blessings on the barefoot boy! 

Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 

Crowding years in one brief moon. 

When all things I heard or saw. 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 50 

Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played. 

Plied the snouted mole his spade; 

For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 

Laughed the brook for my dehght 
Through the day and through the night. 
Whispering at the garden wall. 

Talked with me from fall to fall; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 60 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 


Mine, on bending orchard trees. 

Apples of Hesperides! 

Sdll as my horizon grew. 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy. 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 

Oh for festal dainties spread. 

Like my bowl of milk and bread; 7c 

Pewter spoon and bowl of wood. 

On the door-stone, gray and rude! 

O’er me, like a regal tent. 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent. 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold. 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir. 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 80 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 

Cheerily, then, my little man. 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 

Though the flinty slopes be hard. 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward. 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 90 

All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride. 

Lose the freedom of the sod. 

Like a colt’s for work be shod. 

Made to tread the mills of toil. 

Up and down in ceaseless moil: 

Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 100 

Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy. 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 

1855 1856 


FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS’ SAKE 

Inscribed to Friends under Arrest for 
Treason against the Slave Power 

The age is dull and mean. Men creep. 

Not walk; with blood too pale and tame 
To pay the debt they owe to shame; 

Buy cheap, sell dear; eat, drink, and sleep 
Down-pillowed, deaf to moaning want; 
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Pay tithes for soul-insurance; keep On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 

Six days to Mammon, one to Cant. Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass. 

Witch astride of a human back, 

In such a time, give thanks to God, Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak,— 

That somewhat of the holy rage The strangest ride that ever was sped 

With which the prophets in their age ro Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 

On all its decent seemings trod. Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 

Has set your feet upon the lie. Tarred and feathered and carried in a 

That man and ox and soul and clod cart lo 

Are market stock to sell and buy! By the women of Marblehead! 


The hot words from your lips, my own. 

To caution trained, might not repeat; 

But if some tares among the wheat 
Of generous thought and deed were sown. 
No common wrong provoked your zeal; 
The silken gauntlet that is thrown 20 

In such a quarrel rings like steel. 

The brave old strife the fathers saw 
For Freedom calls for men again 
Like those who battled not in vain 
For England’s Charter, Alfred’s law; 

And right of speech and trial just 
Wage in your name their ancient war 
With venal courts and perjured trust. 

God’s ways seem dark, but, soon or late. 
They touch the shining hills of day; 30 
The evil cannot brook delay, 

The good can well afford to wait. 

Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; 
Ye have the future grand and great, 

The safe appeal of Truth to Time! 

1855 1856 


Body of turkey, head of owl. 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl. 
Feathered and ruffled in every part. 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

Scores of women, old and young. 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane. 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 19 
‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corn 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!’ 

Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips. 

Girls in bloom of cheek and lips. 

Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus roimd some antique vase. 

Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 

Loose of kercliief and loose of hair. 

With conch-shells blowing and fish-homs’ 
twang, 

Over and over the Msenads sang: 30 

‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’eadl’ 


SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE ^ 

Of all the rides since the birth of time. 

Told in story or sung in rime,— 

I Under the headline ‘Melancholy’ the Sa/em Gazette 
for 4 Nov. 1808 contained the hallowing communication 
from a Capt. Gibbons: ‘Friday, at ii p.m. sprung a 
leak, and immediately filled; at 12 P.M. spoke to the 
sch. Betsy, for Marblehead, but who, contrary to tlxe 
principles of humanity, gave us no assistance!! On 
Saturday, at 3 p.m. Capt. Gibbons, Capt. Danford, 
passenger, Joseph Maxwell, of Portland do. and David 
Stanford, of Brunswick, do. were taken off the wreck 
by Mr. Hardy, of Truro, in a whale boat, and the 
tempest increasing so fast, could not return to relieve 
the four remaining. . . . When the Betsy arrived at 
Marblehead on Sunday last, information was given of 
the wreck, and two vessels were immediately dis¬ 
patched to save the people, but alas! too late; they were 
doubtless swallowed up in the ocean. The shocking 
indifference of the master (Ireson) to the lives of his 
fellow creatures has excited the strongest resentment 


Small pity for him!—He sailed away 
From a leaking ship, in Chaleur Bay,— 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own town’s-people on her deck! 
‘Lay by! lay by!’ they called to him. 

Back he answered, ‘Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again!’ 40 

in the people of Alarblehead, who have a deservedly 
high reputation for their exertions in the cause of 
humanity.’ 

The form of the resentment became locally tradi¬ 
tional, and Whittier wrote in 1857 to James Russell 
Lowell, as editor of the Atlantic Monthly: ‘I send for 
December . . . a bit of a Yankee ballad, the spirit of 
which pleases me more than the execution. Will it do? 

. . . The incident occurred sometime in the last cen¬ 
tury. The refrain is the actual song of the women on 
this march. To relish it, one must understand the 
peculiar tone and dialect of the ancient Marble- 
headers.* Quoted, Pickard, Life and Letters of John 
Greenleaf lFAtnf#r(Boston, 1894)^406. 
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A shade of sadness, a blush of shame. 

Over the face of the leader came; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 40 

‘Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March onl’ he said. 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 

And through the liill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 50 

Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er. 

And the Rebel rides on his raids no 
more. 

Honor to her! and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 

Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave. 

Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 

And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 60 
1863 1864 

LAUS DEO! 1 

It is done! 

Clang of bell and roar of g\m 
Send the tidings up and down. 

How the belfries rock and reel! 

How the great gims, peal on peal. 

Fling the joy from town to town! 

Ring, O bells! 

Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 

Loud and long, that all may hear, 10 

I *On hearing the bells ring on the passage of the consti¬ 
tutional amendment abolishing slavery.’ Author’s note. 
The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston^ 1888), 
111 , 254 - 


Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 

Let us kneel: 

God’s own voice is in that peal. 
And this spot is holy ground. 

Lord, forgive us! What are we. 
That our eyes this glory see, 

That our ears have heard the sound! 

For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad; 

In the earthquake He has spoken; 

He has smitten with His thunder 
The iron walls asunder. 

And the gates of brass are broken! 

Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song; 

Sing with Miriam by the sea. 

He has cast the mighty down; 
Horse and rider sink and drown; 
‘He hath triumphed gloriously!’ 

Did we dare. 

In our agony of prayer. 

Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun? 

How they pale. 

Ancient myth and song and tale. 

In this wonder of our days. 

When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law. 
And the wrath of man is praise! 

Blotted out! 

All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin; 

Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin! 

It is done! 

In the circuit of the sun 
ShaU the sound thereof go forth. 

It shall bid the sad rejoice. 

It shall give the dumb a voice. 

It shall belt with joy the earth! 

Ring and swing. 

Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
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With the sound of broken chains 
I'ell the nations that He reigns. 

Who alone is Lord and God! 6 o 

1865 1865 

THE ETERNAL GOODNESS 

O Friends! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer. 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 

I trace your lines of argument; 

Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent. 

And fears a doubt as wrong. 

But still my human hands are weak 

To hold your iron creeds: 10 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 

Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 

Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He ncedeth not 
The poor device of man. 

I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 

The love and power of God. 20 

Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 

Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord^s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 

More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know: 30 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin. 

Too small the merit show. 

I bow my forehead to the dust, 

I veil mine eyes for shame. 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 

A prayer without a claim. 

I see the wrong that round me lies, 

I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with grqan and travail-cries, 

The world confess its sin. 40 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things. 
And tossed by storm and flood. 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good! 

Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 

The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 

I know not of His hate,—I know 
His goodness and His love. 

I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, 
own 

His judgments too are right. 

I long for household voices gone, 

For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on. 
And He can do no wrong. 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain. 

The bruised reed He will not break. 
But strengthen and sustain. 

No offering of my own I have. 

Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave. 

And plead His love for love. 

And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

O brothers! if my faith is vain. 

If hopes like these betray. 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 
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And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 

1865 1867 

SNOW-BOUND 1 
A Winter Idyl 

The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat. 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout. 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 10 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold. 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face. 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore. 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 20 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows: 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 

I ‘The inmates of the family at the Whittier homestead 
who are referred to in the poem were my father, 
mother, my brother and two sisters, and my unde and 
aunt both unmarried. In addition, there was the 
district school-master who boarded with us. The 
"not unfeared, half-welcome guest” was Harriet 
Livermore, daughter of Judge Livermore, of New 
Hampshire, a young woman of fine natural ability, 
enthusiastic, eccentric, with slight control over her 
violent temper, which sometimes made her religious 
profession doubtful. She was equally ready to exhort 
in school-house prayer-meetings and dance in a 
Washington ball-room, while her father was a member 
of Congress. She early embraced the doctrine of the 
Second Advent, and felt it her duty to proclaim the 
Lord’s speedy coming. With this message she crossed 
the Atlantic and spent the greater part of a long life in 
travelling over Europe and Asia. She lived some time 
with Lady Hester Stanhope, a woman as fantastic and 
mentally strained as herself, on the slope of Mt. Leb¬ 
anon, but finally quarrelled with her in regard to two 
white horses with red marks on their backs which sug¬ 
gested the idea of saddles, on which her titled hostess 
expected to ride into Jerusalem with the Lord. A 
friend of mine found her, when quite an old woman, 
wandering in Syria with a tribe of Arabs, who with the 


Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 

While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch. 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 30 

Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 

As zigzag, wavering to and fro. 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame. 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 40 

So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs. 

In starry flake, and peUicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone. 

We looked upon a world unknown. 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 50 
The blue walls of the firmament. 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvellous shapes; strange domes 
and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood. 

Oriental notion that madness is inspiration, accepted 
her as their prophetess and leader. At the time referred 
to in Snow-Bound she was boarding at the Rocks 
Village about two miles from us. 

‘In my boyhood, in our lonely farm-house, we had 
scanty sources of information; few books and only a 
small weekly newspaper. Our only armual was the 
Almanac. Under such circumstances story-telling was 
a necessary resource in the long winter evenings. My 
father when a young man had traversed the wilderness 
to Canada, and could tell us of his adventures with 
Indians and wild beasts and of his sojourn in the 
French villages. My uncle was ready with his record 
of hunting and fishing and, it must be confessed, with 
stories which he at least half believed, of witchcraft 
and apparitions. My mother, who was born in the 
Indian-haunted region of Somerworth, New Hamp¬ 
shire, between Dover and Portsmouth, told us of the 
inroads of the savages, and the narrow escape of her 
ancestors. She described strange people who lived on 
the Piscataqua and Cocheco, among whom was Ban¬ 
tam the sorcerer. I have in my possession the wizard’s 
“conjuring book,” which he solemnly opened when 
consulted. It is a copy of Cornelius Agrippa’s Magic 
printed in 1651. . . .’Author’s note, ibid.,II,i34<-3S* 
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Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile 
showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 6o 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof. 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: ‘Boys, a path!’ 

Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 

Our buskins on our feet we drew; 70 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low. 
To guard our necks and ears from snow. 

We cut the solid whiteness through. 

And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we gave. 

With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 80 
We reached the barn with merry din. 

And roused the prisoned brutes within. 

The old horse thrust his long head out. 

And grave with wonder gazed about; 

The cock his lusty greeting said. 

And forth his speckled harem led; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked. 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 

The horned patriarch of the sheep. 

Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 90 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute. 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 

All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak, 

A solitude made more intense 100 

By dreary-voiced elements. 

The shrieking of the mindless wind. 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind. 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
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Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear no 

The buried brooklet could not hear. 

The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship. 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west. 

The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank. 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 120 
Of wood against the chimney-back,— 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart. 

And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush; then, hovering near. 

We watched the first red blaze appear. 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam. 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 130 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed. 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle. 

Whispered the old rhyme: ^ Under the tree^ 
When fire outdoors hums merrily^ 141 

There the witches are making tea,"" 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood. 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen. 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 150 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that vmwarming light. 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

Shut in from all the world without. 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 160 
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And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 

The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet. 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 170 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 

The apples sputtered in a row. 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 

What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change!—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 180 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and Jove, to still live on! 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now,— 

The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will. 

The voices of that hearth are still; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 190 
We tread the paths their feet have worn. 

We sit beneath their orchard trees. 

We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 

We turn the pages that they read. 

Their written words we linger o’er. 

But in the sun they cast no shade. 

No voice is heard, no sign is made. 

No step is on the conscious floor! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 201 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith. 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown. 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 210 

And Love can never lose its own! 

We sped the time with stories old, 

Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 


Or stammered from our school-book lore 
‘The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore.’ 

How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand. 

As if a far-blown trumpet stirred 
The languorous sin-sick air, I heard: 

^Does not the voice of reason cry^ 220 

Claim the first right which Nature gave^ 
From the red scourge of bondage fly ^ 

Nor deign to live a burdened slaveF 
Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 

Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 

Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock-trees; 

Again for him the moonlight shone 23c 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone; 

Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away. 

And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl. 

Or, nearer home, our steps he led 
Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 241 
We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 

And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood coals; 
The chowder on the sand-beach made. 
Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot. 

With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 

We heard the tales of witchcraft old. 

And dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 250 

Stretched idly on the salted hay, 

Adrift along the winding shores, 

When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundelow 
And idle lay the useless oars. 

Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel. 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town, 

And how her own great-uncle bore 26c 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 

Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free, 

(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 

The story of her early days,— 

She made us welcome to her home; 
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Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 

We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 270 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country side; 

We heard the hawks at twilight play. 

The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away; 

We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew. 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down. 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 280 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay. 
And heard the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 

Then, haply, with a look more grave. 

And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewell’s ancient tome. 
Beloved in every Quaker home, 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint,— 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint!— 290 

Who, when the dreary calms prevailed. 

And water-butt and bread-cask failed. 

And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 
His portly presence mad for food. 

With dark hints muttered under breath 
Of casting lots for life or death. 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies. 

To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his living grave, 300 

A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view. 

‘Take, eat,’ he said, ‘and be content; 

These fishes in my stead are sent 
By Him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham.’ 

Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks. 

The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 310 

In moons and tides and weather wise. 

He read the clouds as prophecies. 

And foul or fair could well divine, 

By many an occult hint and sign, 

Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; 

Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 
Of beast or bird had meanings clear. 

Like Apollonius of old, ^20 


Who knew the tales the sparrows told. 

Or Hermes who interpreted 
What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 

Content to live where life began; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, 

Strong only on his native grounds. 

The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds. 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 
The common features magnified, 330 

As Surrey hills to mountains grew 
In White of Selborne’s loving view,— 

He told how teal and loon he shot. 

And how the eagle’s eggs he got. 

The feats on pond and river done. 

The prodigies of rod and gun; 

Till, warming with the tales he told. 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 

The bitter wind unheeded blew. 

From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 340 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the 
mink 

Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay, 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 

Peered from the doorway of his cell; 

The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 

And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 

And from the shagbark overhead 

The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 

Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear,— 351 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate. 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness. 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element. 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home,— 
Called up her girlhood memories, 36c 

The huskings and the apple-bees. 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails. 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespizn warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 
And simple faith of maidenhood; 

Before her still a cloud-land lay. 

The mirage loomed across her way; 

The mcming dew, that dries so soon 370 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Tlirough years of toil and soil and care. 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair. 
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All unprofaned she held apart 
The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman bom 
Who hath for such but thought of scorn. 

There, too, our elder sister plied 
Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to tmst, 380 

Truthful and almost sternly just. 

Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act. 

And make her generous thought a fact. 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee,—rest. 
Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 390 
Whose curtain never outward swings! 

As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean. 

Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat. 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes. 

Now bathed in the unfading green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 

Oh, looldng from some heavenly hill, 400 
Or from the shade of saintly palms. 

Or silver reach of river calms. 

Do those large eyes behold me still? 

With me one little year ago:— 

The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 

And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 

I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet-sprinkled sod 410 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek. 

Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 

The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 

But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things, 420 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee. 

Am I not richer than of old? 

Safe in thy immortality, 

What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 


Thy love hath left in trust with me? 

And while in life’s late afternoon. 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 

I walk to meet the night that soon /S3c 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art far. 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates imbar. 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand. 

And, white against the evening star. 

The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 

Brisk wielder of the birch and rule. 

The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place, 440 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat. 

Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat. 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 

Born the wild Northern hills among. 

From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 450 

Not competence and yet not want. 

He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could doff at ease liis scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town; 

Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 

Where all the droll experience foimd 
At stranger hearths in boarding round. 

The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 46c 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty 
night. 

The rustic-party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff. 

And whirling plate, and forfeits paid. 

His winter task a pastime made. 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin. 

Or played the athlete in the bam, 

Or held the good dame’s winding-yarn. 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 47c 

Of classic legends rare and old. 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home. 

And little seemed at best the odds 
’Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods; 

Where Pindus-bom Arachthus took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 
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A careless boy that night he seemed; 480 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed. 

And hostage from the future took 
In trained thought and lore of book. 
Large-brained, clear-eyed, of such as he 
Shall Freedom’s young apostles be. 

Who, following in War’s bloody trail. 

Shall every lingering wrong assail; 

All chains from limb and spirit strike. 

Uplift the black and white alike; 490 

Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance. 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth. 

Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous 
growth. 

Made murder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison-torture possible; 

The cruel lie of caste refute. 

Old forms remould, and substitute 
For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will. 

For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 500 
A school-house plant on every hill. 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence; 

Till North and South together brought 
Shall own the same electric thought, 

In peace a common flag salute. 

And, side by side in labor’s free 
And unresentful rivalry. 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 

Another guest that winter night 510 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not yoimg. 

The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold. 

Strong, self-concentred, spuming guide. 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her xmbent will’s majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 520 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-Uke, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped the 
lash. 

Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous Hght; 

The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 530 
A woman tropical, intense 


In thought and act, in soul and sense. 

She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee. 

Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Siena’s saint. 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist; 

The warm, dark languish of her eyes 540 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
ICnew every change of scowl and pout; 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle-cry. 

Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim stalf and gown. 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed 

thoroughfares, 550 

Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs. 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jemsalem, 

Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own. 

Her tireless feet have held their way; 

And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray. 

She watches under Eastern skies, 

With hope each day renewed and fresh. 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 561 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 

Where’er her troubled path may be. 

The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 

The outward wayward life we see. 

The hidden springs we may not know. 
Nor is it given us to discern 

What threads the fatal sisters spim, 
Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman bom, 570 
What forged her cruel chain of moods. 
What set her feet in solitudes, 

Ajid held the love within her mute. 

What mingled madness in the blood, 

A life-long discord and annoy. 

Water of tears with oil of joy. 

And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 

It is not ours to separate 

The tangled skein of will and fate, 580 
To show what metes and bounds should 
stand 

Upon the soul’s debatable land. 
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And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 

But He who knows our frame is just. 
Merciful and compassionate. 

And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is, 

That He remembererh we are dust! 

At last the great logs, crumbling low, 590 
Sent out a dull and duller glow. 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through. 

Pointed with mutely warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke. 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray. 

And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 600 

The dull red brands with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happiness 
For food and shelter, warmth and health. 
And love’s contentment more than wealth. 
With simple wishes (not the weak. 

Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek. 

But such as warm the generous heart, 610 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night. 

For bread and clothing, warmth and lights 

Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared. 
With now and then a ruder shock. 

Which made our very bedsteads rock. 

We heard the loosened clapboards tost. 

The board-nails snapping in the frost; 

And on us, through the unplastered wall, 620 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 

Faint and more faint the murmurs grew. 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams. 

Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars. 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 

Next mom we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear; 630 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go. 


Shaking the snow from heads uptost. 

Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
Before our door the straggling train 
Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold. 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 641 
Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, 
rolled. 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 

O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound between 
Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 
From every barn a team afoot. 

At every house a new recruit. 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law 
Haply the watchful young men saw 650 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls. 

Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow-ball’s compliments. 

And reading in each missive tost 
The charm with Eden never lost. 

We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ 
soimd; 

And, following where the teamsters led. 
The wise old Doctor went his round. 

Just pausing at our door to say, 660 

In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call. 

Was free to urge her claim on all. 

That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At night our mother’s aid would need. 

For, one in generous thought and deed. 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s inward light, 

The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 

All hearts confess the saints elect 670 

Who, twain in faith, in love agree. 

And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity! 

So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er. 

Read and reread our litde store 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 

One harmless novel, mostly hid 

From younger eyes, a book forbid, 680 

And poetry, (or good or bad, 

A smgle book was all we had,) 

Where EUwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse^ 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 

Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine. 
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The wars of David and the Jews. 

At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read. 

To warmer zones the horizon spread; 690 
In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 

Before us passed the painted Creeks, 

And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 

And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 

A Turk’s head at each saddle-bow! 

Welcome to us its week-old news. 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 700 

Its monthly gauge of snow and rain. 

Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding bell and dirge of death; 

Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale. 

The latest culprit sent to jail; 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost. 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost. 

And traffic calling loud for gain. 

We felt the stir of hall and street. 

The pulse of life that round us beat; 710 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door. 

And all the world was ours once more! 

Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away. 

The brazen covers of thy book; 

The weird palimpsest old and vast. 

Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past; 720 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe; 

The monographs of outlived years. 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears. 

Green hills of life that slope to death, 
i\nd haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses 
With the white amaranths underneath. 
Even while I look, I can but heed 

The restless sands’ incessant fall, 730 
Importunate hours that hours succeed. 

Each clamorous with its own sharp need. 
And duty keeping pace with all. 

Shut down and clasp the heavy hds; 

I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears: 

Life greatens in these later years. 

The century’s aloe flowers to-day! 


Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 740 

Some Truce of God which breaks its 
strife. 

The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew. 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 

And dear and early friends—the few 
Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth. 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s 

blaze! 750 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown. 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 

1865 1866 

OUR MASTER 

Immortal Love, forever full, 

Forever flowing free. 

Forever shared, forever whole, 

A never-ebbing sea! 

Our outward hps confess the name 
All other names above; 

Love only knoweth whence it came. 

And comprehendeth love. 

Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away! 10 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray! 

Hush every lip, close every book. 

The strife of tongues forbear; 

Why forward reach, or backward look. 

For love that clasps like air? 

We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down: 

In vain we search the lowest deeps. 

For Him no depths can drown. ac 

Nor holy bread, nor blood of grape. 

The lineaments restore 
Of Him we know in outward shape 
And in the flesh no more. 
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He cometh not a king to reign; 

The world’s long hope is dim; 

The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for Him. 

Death comes, life goes; the asking eye 
And ear are answerless; 30 

The grave is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 

The letter fails, and systems fall. 

And every symbol wanes; 

The Spirit over-brooding all 
Eternal Love remains. 

And not for signs in heaven above 
Or earth below they look. 

Who know with John His smile of love. 
With Peter His rebuke. 40 

In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin. 

He is His own best evidence. 

His witness is within. 

No fable old, nor mythic lore, 

Nor dream of bards and seers. 

No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years;— 

But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 

A present help is He; 50 

And faith has still its Olivet, 

And love its Galilee. 

The healing of His seamless dless 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press. 
And we are whole again. 

Through Him the first fond prayers are 
said 

Our lips of childhood frame. 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with His name. 60 

Our Lord and Master of us all! 

Whate’er our name or sign. 

We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call. 

We test our lives by Thine. 

Thou judgest us; Thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn; 

The love that draws us nearer Thee 
Is hot with wrath to them. 


Our thoughts lie open to Thy sight; 

And, naked to Thy glance, vu> 

Our secret sins are in the light 
Of Thy pure countenance. 

Thy healing pains, a keen distress 
Thy tender light shines in; 

Thy sweetness is the bitterness. 

Thy grace the pang of sin. 

Yet, weak and blinded though we be. 

Thou dost our service own; 

We bring our varying gifts to Thee, 

And Thou rejectest none. 80 

To Thee our full humanity. 

Its joys and pains, belong; 

The wrong of man to man on Thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 

Who hates, hates Thee, who loves 
becomes 

Therein to Thee allied; 

All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In Thee are multiplied. 

Deep strike Thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 90 

Most human and yet most divine. 

The flower of man and God! 

O Love! O Life! Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one 

As through transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noon-day sun. 

So, to our mortal eyes subdued. 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed. 

We know in Thee the fatherhood 

And heart of God revealed. 100 

We faintly hear, we dimly see. 

In differing phrase we pray; 

But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way! 

The homage that we render Thee 
Is still our Father’s own; 

No jealous claim or rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne, 

To do Thy will is more than praise. 

As words are less than deeds, no 

And simple trust can find Thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 
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No pride of self Thy service hath. 

No place for me and mine; 

Our human strength is weakness, death 
Our life, apart from Thine. 

Apart from Thee all gain is loss. 

All labor vainly done; 

The solemn shadow of Thy Cross 

Is better than the sun. 120 

Alone, O Love ineffable! 

Thy saving name is given; 

To turn aside from Thee is hell. 

To walk with Thee is heaven! 

How vain, secure in all Thou art. 

Our noisy championship! 

The sighing of the contrite heart 
Is more than flattering lip. 

Not Thine the bigot’s partial plea. 

Nor Thine the zealot’s ban; 130 

Thou well canst spare a love of Thee 
Which ends in hate of man. 

Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be?— 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word. 

But simply following Thee. 

We bring no ghastly holocaust. 

We pile no graven stone; 

He serves thee best who loveth most 

His brothers and Thy own. 140 

Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude; 

Thy sacramental liturgies. 

The joy of doing good. 

In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around. 

In vain the minster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound. 

The heart must ring Thy Christmas bells. 
Thy inward altars raise; 150 

Its faith and hope Thy canticles. 

And its obedience praise! 

1866 1867 

THE PRESSED GENTIAN 

The time of gifts has come again, 

And> on my northern window-pane. 


Outlined against the day’s brief light, 

A Christmas token hangs in sight. 

The wayside travellers, as they pass, 

Mark the gray disk of clouded glass; 

And the dull blankness seems, perchance. 
Folly to their wise ignorance. 

They cannot from their outlook see 
The perfect grace it hath for me; 10 

For there the flower, whose fringes through 
The frosty breath of autumn blew. 

Turns from without its face of bloom 
To the warm tropic of my room. 

As fair as when beside its brook 
The hue of bending skies it took. 

So from the trodden ways of earth. 

Seem some sweet souls who veil their 
worth. 

And offer to the careless glance 

The clouding gray of circumstance. 20 

They blossom best where hearth-fires burn. 

To loving eyes alone they turn 

The flowers of inward grace, that hide 

Their beauty from the world outside. 

But deeper meanings come to me. 

My half-immortal flower, from thee! 

Man judges from a partial view. 

None ever yet his brother knew; 

The Eternal Eye tliat sees the whole 
May better read the darkened soul, 30 
And find, to outward sense denied. 

The flower upon its inmost side! 

1872 1878 

FROM THE BREWING OF SOMA 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind. 

Forgive our foolish ways! 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind. 

In purer lives Thy service find. 

In deeper reverence, praise. 60 

In simple trust like theirs who heard 
Beside the Syrian sea 
The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 

Rise up and follow Thee. 

O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above. 

Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love! -ro 
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With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 
The tender whisper of Thy call. 

As noiseless let Thy blessing faU 
As fell Thy manna down. 

Drop Thy still dews of quietness. 
Till all our strivings cease; 

Take from our souls the strain and 
stress. 


And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 8o 

Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm; 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind, and 
fire, 

O still, small voice of calm! 

1872 1872 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

1819-1891 


ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION 
IN FOREIGNERS 

Walking one day toward the Village, as 
we used to call it in the good old days, 
when almost every dweller in the town had 
been born in it, I was enjoying that deli¬ 
cious sense of disenthralment from the 
actual which the deepening twilight brings 
with it, giving as it docs a sort of obscure 10 
novelty to things familiar. The coolness, 
the hush, broken only by the distant bleat 
of some belated goat, querulous to be dis- 
burthened of her milky load, the few faint 
stars, more guessed as yet than seen, the 
sense that the coming dark would so soon 
fold me in the secure privacy of its dis¬ 
guise,—all things combined in a result as 
near absolute peace as can be hoped for by 
a man who knows that there is a writ out 20 
against liim in the hands of the printer’s 
devil. For the moment, I was enjoying the 
blessed privilege of thinking without being 
called on to stand and deliver what I 
thought to the small public who are good 
enough to take any interest therein. I love 
old ways, and the path I was walking felt 
kindly to the feet it had known for almost 
fifty years. How many fleeting impressions 
it had shared with me! How many times I 30 
had lingered to study the shadows of the 
leaves mezzotinted upon the turf that 
edged it by the moon, of the bare boughs 
etched with a touch beyond Rembrandt by 
the same xmconscious artist on the smooth 
page of snow! If I turned round, through 
dusky tree-gaps came the first twinkle of 
evening lamps in the dear old homestead. 

On Corev’s hiU I could see these tiny 


pharoses of love and home and sweet 
domestic thoughts flash out one by one 
across the blackening salt-meadow be¬ 
tween. How much has not kerosene added 
to the cheerfulness of our evening land¬ 
scape! A pair of night-herons flapped 
heavily over me toward the hidden river. 
The war was ended. I might walk town- 
ward without that aching dread of bulle¬ 
tins that had darkened the July sunshine 
and twice made tlie scarlet leaves of Octo¬ 
ber seem stained with blood. I remembered 
with a pang, half-proud, half-painful, how, 
so many years ago, I had walked over the 
same path and felt roimd my finger the soft 
pressure of a little hand that was one day to 
harden with faithful grip of sabre. On how 
many paths, leading to how many homes 
where proud Memory does all she can to 
fill up the fireside gaps with shining shapes, 
must not men be walking in just such pen¬ 
sive mood as I? Ah, young heroes, safe in 
immortal youth as those of Homer, you at 
least carried your ideal hence untarnished! 
It is locked for you beyond moth or rust in 
the treasure-chamber of Death. 

Is not a country, I thought, that has had 
such as they in it, that could give such as 
they a brave joy in dying for it, worth 
something, then? And as I felt more and 
more the soothing magic of evening’s cool 
palm upon my temples, as my fancy came 
home from its revery, and my senses, with 
reawakened curiosity, ran to the front win¬ 
dows again from the viewless closet of ab¬ 
straction, and felt a strange charm in find¬ 
ing the old tree and shabby fence still there 
under the travesty of falling night, nay, 
were conscious of an imsuspected newness 
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in familiar stars and the fading outlines eyes first beheld, may you be also those to 

of hills my earliest horizon, I was con- which they shall at last slowly darken!’ 

scious of an immortal soul, and could not when I was interrupted by a voice which 

but rejoice in the unwaning goodhness of asked me in German whether I was the 

the world into which I had been born Herr Professor, Doctor, So-and-so? The 

without any merit of my own. I thought ‘Doctor’ was by brevet or vaticination, to 

of dear Henry Vaughan’s rainbow, ‘Still make the grade easier to my pocket, 

young and fine!’ I remembered people who One feels so intimately assured that one 

had to go over to the Alps to learn what is made up, in part, of shreds and leavings 

the divine silence of snow was, w^ho must 10 of the past, in part of the interpolations of 
run to Italy before they were conscious of other people, that an honest man would be 

the miracle wrought every day under their slow in saying yes to such a question. But 

very noses by the sunset, who must call ‘my name is So-and-so’ is a safe answer, 

upon the Berkshire hills to teach them and I gave it. While I had been romancing 

what a painter autumn was, while close at with myself, the street-lamps had been 

hand the Fresh Pond meadows made all lighted, and it was under one of these de¬ 
oriels cheap with hues that showed as if a tectives that have robbed the Old Road of 

sunset-cloud had been wrecked among its privilege of sanctuary after nightfall that 

their maples. One might be worse off than I was ambushed by my foe. The inexorable 

even in America, I thought. There are 20 villain had taken my description, it ap- 
some things so elastic that even the heavy pears, that I might have the less chance to 

roller of democracy cannot flatten them escape him. Dr. Holmes tells us that we 

altogether down. The mind can weave change our substance, not every seven 

itself warmly in the cocoon of its own years, as was once believed, but with every 

thoughts and dwell a hermit anywhere. A breath we draw. Why had I not the wit to 

country without traditions, without en- avail myself of the subterfuge, and, like 

nobling associations, a scramble of par- Peter, to renounce my identity, especially, 

Venus, with a horrible consciousness of as in certain moods of mine, I have often 

shoddy running through politics, manners, more than doubted of it myself? When a 

art, literature, nay, religion itself? I con- 30 man is, as it were, his own front-door, and 
fess, it did not seem so to me there in that is thus knocked at, why may he not assume 

illimitable quiet, that serene self-posses- the right of that sacred wood to make every 

sion of nature, where Collins might have house a castle, by denying himself to all 

brooded his ‘Ode to Evening,’ or where visitations? I was truly not at home when 

those verses on Solitude in Dodsley’s Col- the question was put to me, but had to 

lection, that Hawthorne liked so much, recall myself from all out-of-doors, and 

might have been composed. Traditions? to piece my self-consciousness hastily to- 

Granting that we had none, all that is gether as well as I could before I answered 

worth having in them is the common it. 

property of the soul,—an estate in gavel 40 I knew perfectly well what was coming, 
kind for all the sons of Adam,—and, more- It is seldom that debtors or good Samari- 

over, if a man cannot stand on his two feet tans waylay people under gas-lamps in 

(the prime quality of whoever has left any order to force money upon them, so far as 

tradition behind him), were it not better I have seen or heard. I was also aware, 

for him to be honest about it at once, and from considerable experience, that every 

go down on all fours? And for associations, foreigner is persuaded that, by doing this 

if one have not the wit to make them for country the favor of coming to it, he has 

himself out of native earth, no ready- laid every native thereof under an obliga- 

made ones of other men will avail much. tion, pecuniary or other, as the case may 

Lexington is none the worse to me for not 50 be, whose discharge he is entitled-to on 
being in Greece, nor Gettysburg that its demand duly made in person or by letter, 

name is not Marathon. ‘Blessed old fields,’ Too much learning (of this kind) had made 

I was just exclaiming to myself, like one of me mad in the provincial sense of the 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroes, ‘dear acres, inno- word. I had begun life with the theory of 

cently secure from history, which these giving something to every beggar that 
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came along, though sure of never finding a 
native-born countryman among them. In a 
small way, I was resolved to emulate Hatem 
Tai's tent, with its three hundred and sixty- 
five entrances, one for every day in the 
year,—I know not whether he was astron¬ 
omer enough to add another for leap- 
years. The beggars were a kind of German- 
silver aristocracy; not real plate, to be sure, 
but better than nothing. Where everybody lo 
was overworked, they supplied the com¬ 
fortable equipoise of absolute leisure, so 
aesthetically needful. Besides, I was but 
too conscious of a vagrant fibre in myself, 
which too often thrilled me in my solitary 
walks with the temptation to wander on 
into infinite space, and by a single spasm 
of resolution to emancipate myself from 
the drudgery of prosaic serfdom to respec¬ 
tability and the regular course of things. 20 
This prompting has been at times my 
famihar demon, and I could not but feel a 
kind of respectful sympathy for men who 
had dared what I had only sketched out to 
myself as a splendid possibility. For seven 
years I helped maintain one heroic man on 
an imaginary journey to Portland,—as 
fine an example as I have ever known of 
hopeless loyalty to an ideal. I assisted an¬ 
other so long in a fruitless attempt to reach 30 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, that at last we 
grinned in each other’s faces when we met, 
like a couple of augurs. He was possessed 
by this harmless mania as some are by the 
North Pole, and I shall never forget his 
look of regretful compassion (as for one 
who was sacrificing his higher life to the 
fleshpots of Egypt) when I at last advised 
him somewhat strenuously to go to the 

D-, whither the road was so much 40 

travelled that he could not miss it. General 
Banks, in his noble zeal for the honor of 
his country, would confer on the Secretary 
of State the power of imprisoning, in case 
of war, all these seekers of the unattainable, 
thus by a stroke of the pen annihilating the 
single poetic element in our humdrum life. 
Alas! not everybody has the genius to be a 
Bobbin-Boy, or doubtless all these also 
would have chosen that more prosperous 50 
line of life! But moralists, sociologists, 
political economists, and taxes have slowly 
convinced me that my beggarly sympathies 
were a sin against society. Especially was 
the Buckle doctrine of averages (so Matter¬ 


ing to our free-will) persuasive with me; foi 
as there must be in every year a certain 
number who would bestow an alms on 
these abridged editions of the Wandering 
Jew, the withdrawal of my quota could 
make no possible difference, since some 
destined proxy must always step forward 
to fill my gap. Just so many misdirected 
letters every year and no more! Would it 
were as easy to reckon up the number of 
men on whose backs fate has written the 
wrong address, so that they arrive by mis¬ 
take in Congress and other places where 
they do not belong! May not these wan¬ 
derers of whom I speak have been sent 
into the world without any proper address 
at all? Where is our Dead-Letter pffice for 
such? And if wiser social arrangements 
should furnish us with something of the 
sort, fancy (horrible thought!) how many a 
workingman’s friend (a kind of industry in 
which the labor is light and the wages 
heavy) would be sent thither because not 
called for in the office where he at present 
lies! 

But I am leaving my new acquaintance 
too long under the lamp-post. The same 
Gano which had betrayed me to him re¬ 
vealed to me a well-set young man of about 
half my own age, as well dressed, so far as 
I could see, as I was, and with every natural 
qualification for getting his own livelihood 
as good, if not better, than my own. He 
had been reduced to the painful necessity 
of calling upon me by a series of crosses 
beginning with the Baden Revolution (for 
which, I own, he seemed rather young,— 
but perhaps he referred to a kind of revo¬ 
lution practised every season at Baden- 
Baden), continued by repeated failures in 
business, for amounts which must con¬ 
vince me of his entire respectability, and 
ending with our Civil War. During the 
latter, he had served with distinction as a 
soldier, taking a main part in every impor¬ 
tant battle, with a rapid list of which he 
favored me, and no doubt would have ad¬ 
mitted that, impartial as Jonathan Wild’s 
great ancestor, he had been on both sides, 
had I baited him with a few hints of con¬ 
servative opinions on a subject so distress¬ 
ing to a gentleman wishing to profit by 
one’s sympathy and unhappily doubtful as 
to which way it might lean. For all these 
reasons, and, as he seemed to imply, for 
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his merit in consenting to be born in Ger- ever it may be, I listened for some time 

many, he considered liimself my natural with tolerable composure as my self¬ 
creditor to the extent of five dollars, which appointed lecturer gave me in detail his 

he would handsomely consent to accept in opinions of my country and its people, 

greenbacks, though he preferred specie. America, he informed me, was without 

The offer was certainly a generous one, and arts, science, literature, culture, or any na- 

the claim presented with an assurance that tive hope of supplying them. We were a 

carried conviction. But, unhappily, I had people wholly given to money-getting, and 

been led to remark a curious natural phe- who, having got it, knew no other use for 


nomenon. If I was ever weak enough to 10 
give anything to a petitioner of whatever 
nationality, it always rained decayed com¬ 
patriots of his for a month after. Post hoc 
ergo propter hoc ^ may not always be safe 
logic, but here I seemed to perceive a nat¬ 
ural connection of cause and effect. Now, 
a few days before I had been so tickled 
with a paper (professedly written by a 
benevolent American clergyman) certifying 
that the bearer, a hard-working German, 20 
had long ‘sofered with rheumatic paints in 
his limps,’ that, after copying the passage 
into my note-book, I thought it but fair to 
pay a trifling honorarium to the author. I 
had pulled the string of the shower-bath! 

It had been running shipwrecked sailors 
for some time, but forthwith it began to 
pour Teutons, redolent of lager-bier, I 
could not help associating the apparition of 
my new friend with this series of otherwise 30 
unaccountable phenomena. I accordingly 
made up my mind to deny the debt, and 
modestly did so, pleading a native bias 
towards impecuniosity to the full as strong 
as his own. He took a high tone with me at 
once, such as an honest man would natu¬ 
rally take with a confessed repudiator. He 
even brought down his proud stomach so 
far as to join himself to me for the rest of 
my townward walk, that he might give me 40 
his views of the American people, and thus 
inclusively of myself. 

I know not whether it is because I am 
pigeon-livered and lack gall, or whether it 
is from an overmastering sense of drollery, 
but I am apt to submit to such bastings 
with a patience which afterwards surprises 
me, being not without my share of warmth 
in the blood. Perhaps it is because I so 
often meet with young persons who know 50 
vastly more than I do, and especially with 
so many foreigners whose knowledge of 
this country is superior to my own. How- 

I In logic: the assumption that because comes after 
%* therefore V is the cause of ‘b.’ 


it than to hold it fast. I am fain to confess 
that I felt a sensible itching of the biceps, 
and that my fingers closed with such a grip 
as he had just informed me was one of the 
effects of our unhappy climate. But hap¬ 
pening just then to be where I could avoid 
temptation by dodging down a by-street, I 
hastily left liim to finish his diatribe to the 
lamp-post, wliich could stand it better than 
I. That young man will never know how 
near he came to being assaulted by a re¬ 
spectable gentleman of middle age, at the 
corner of Church Street. I have never felt 
quite satisfied that I did all my duty by 
him in not knocking him down. But per¬ 
haps he might have knocked me down, and 
then? 

The capacity of indignation makes an 
essential part of the outfit of every honest 
man, but I am inclined to doubt whether 
he is a wise one who allows himself to act 
upon its first hints. It should be rather, I 
suspect, a latent heat in the blood, which 
makes itself felt in character, a steady re¬ 
serve for the brain, warming the ovum of 
thought to life, rather than cooking it by 
a too hasty enthusiasm in reaching the 
boiling-point. As my pulse gradually fell 
back to its normal beat, I reflected that I 
had been uncomfortably near making a fool 
of myself,—a handy salve of euphuism for 
our vanity, though it does not always make 
a just allowance to Nature for her share in 
the business. What possible claim had my 
Teutonic friend to rob me of my com¬ 
posure? I am not, I think, specially thin- 
skinned as to other people’s opinions of 
myself, having, as I conceive, later and 
fuller intelligence on that point than any¬ 
body else can give me. Life is continually 
weighing us in very sensitive scales, and 
telling every one of us precisely what his 
real weight is to the last grain of dust. 
Whoever at fifty does not rate himself quite 
as low as most of his acquaintance would be 
likely to put him, must be either a fool or a 
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great man, and I humbly disclaim being 
either. But if I was not smarting in person 
from any scattering shot of my late com¬ 
panion’s commination, why should I grow 
hot at any implication of my country 
therein? Surely her shoulders are broad 
enough, if yours or mine are not, to bear up 
under a considerable avalanche of this 
kind. It is the bit of truth in every slander, 
the hint of likeness in every caricature, that 
makes us smart. ‘Art thou there^ old True¬ 
penny?’ How did your blade know its way 
so well to that one loose rivet in our armor? 
I wondered whether Americans were over¬ 
sensitive in this respect, whether they were 
more touchy than other folks. On the 
whole, I thought we were not. Plutarch, 
who at least had studied philosophy, if he 
had not mastered it, could not stomach 
something Herodotus had said of Boeotia, 
and devoted an essay to showing up the 
delightful old traveller’s malice and ill- 
breeding. French editors leave out of 
Montaigne’s Travels some remarks of his 
about France, for reasons best known to 
themselves. Pachydermatous Deutschland, 
covered with trophies from every field of 
letters, still winces under that question 
which Pere Bouhours put two centuries 
ago. Si un Allemand petu etre beUesprit? ^ 
John Bull grew apoplectic with angry 
amazement at the audacious persiflage of 
Piickler-Muskau. To be sure, he was a 
prince,—but that was not all of it, for a 
chance phrase of gentle Hawthorne sent a 
spasm through all the journals of England. 
Then this tenderness is not peculiar to ms? 
Console yourself, dear man and brother, 
whatever else you may be sure of, be sure 
at least of this, that you are dreadfully like 
other people. Human nature has a much 
greater genius for sameness than for origi¬ 
nality, or the world would be at a sad pass 
shortly. The surprising thing is that men 
have such a taste for this somewhat musty 
flavor, that an Englishman, for example, 
should feel himself defrauded, nay, even 
outraged, when he comes over here and 
finds a people speaking what he admits to 
be something like English, and yet so very 
different from (or, as he would say, to) 
those he left at home. Nothing, I am sure, 
equals my thankfulness when I meet an 
Englishman who is not like every other, or, 
X *Can a German have true wit?* 


I may add, an American of the same odd 
turn. 

Certainly it is no shame to a man that he 
should be as nice about his country as 
about his sweetheart, and who ever heard 
even the friendliest appreciation of that 
unexpressive she that did not seem to fall 
infinitely short? Yet it would hardly be 
wise to hold every one an enemy who could 
10 not see her with our own enchanted eyes. 
It seems to be the common opinion of 
foreigners that Americans are too tender 
upon this point. Perhaps we are; and if so, 
there must be a reason for it. Have we had 
fair play? Could the eyes of what is called 
Good Society (though it is so seldom true 
either to the adjective or noun) look upon a 
nation of democrats with any chance of 
receiving an undistorted image? Were not 
20 those, moreover, who found in the old 
order of things an earthly paradise, paying 
them quarterly dividends for the wisdom 
of their ancestors, with the punctuality 
of the seasons, unconsciously bribed to 
misunderstand if not to misrepresent us? 
Whether at war or at peace, there we were, 
a standing menace to all earthly paradises 
of that kind, fatal underminers of the very 
credit on which the dividends were based, 
30 all the more hateful and terrible that our 
destructive agency was so insidious, work¬ 
ing invisible in the elements, as it seemed, 
active while they slept, and coming upon 
them in the darkness like an armed man. 
Could Laius have the proper feelings of a 
father towards CEdipus, announced as his 
destined destroyer by infallible oracles, and 
felt to be such by every conscious fibre of 
his soul? For more than a century the 
40 Dutch were the laughing-stock of polite 
Europe. They were butter-firkins, swillers 
of beer and schnaps, and their vrouzos from 
whom Holbein painted the all-but loveliest 
of Madonnas, Rembrandt the graceful girl 
who sits immortal on his knee in Dresden, 
and Rubens his abounding goddesses, were 
the synon5mies of clumsy vulgarity. Even 
so late as Irving the ships of the greatest 
navigators in the world were represented 
50 as sailing equally well stern-foremost. That 
the aristocratic Venetians should have 

‘Riveted with gigantic piles 
Thorough the centre their new-catched 
milesj’ 
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was heroic. But the far more marvellous 
achievement of the Dutch in the same kind, 
was ludicrous even to republican Marvell. 
Meanwhile, during that very century of 
scorn, they were the best artists, sailors, 
merchants, bankers, printers, scholars, ju¬ 
risconsults, and statesmen in Europe, and 
the genius of Motley has revealed them to 
us, earning a right to themselves by the 
most heroic struggle in human annals. But, 10 
alas! they were not merely simple burghers 
who had fairly made themselves High 
Mightinesses, and could treat on equal 
terms with anointed kings, but their com¬ 
monwealth carried in its bosom the germs 
of democracy. They even unmuzzled, at 
least after dark, that dreadful mastiff, the 
Press, whose scent is, or ought to be, so 
keen for wolves in sheep’s clothing and for 
certain other animals in lions’ skins. They 20 
made fun of Sacred Majesty, and, what 
was worse, managed uncommonly well 
without it. In an age when periwigs made 
so large a part of the natural dignity of man, 
people with such a turn of mind were dan¬ 
gerous. How could they seem other than 
vulgar and hateful? 

In the natural course of things we suc¬ 
ceeded to this unenviable position of gen¬ 
eral butt. The Dutch had thriven under it 30 
pretty well, and there was hope that we 
could at least contrive to worry along. And 
we certainly did in a very redoubtable 
fashion. Perhaps we deserved some of the 
sarcasm more than our Dutch predecessors 
in office. We had nothing to boast of in arts 
or letters, and were given to bragging over¬ 
much of our merely material prosperity, 
due quite as much to the virtue of our 
continent as to our own. There was some 40 
truth in Carlyle’s sneer, after all. Till we 
had succeeded in some higher way than 
this, we had only the success of physical 
growth. Our greatness, like that of enor¬ 
mous Russia, was greatness on the map,— 
barbarian mass only; but had we gone 
down, like that other Atlantis, in some vast 
cataclysm, we should have covered but a 
pin’s point on the chart of memory, com¬ 
pared with those ideal spaces occupied by 50 
tiny Attica and cramped England. At the 
same time, our critics somewhat too easily 
forgot that material must make ready the 
foundation for ideal triumphs, that the arts 
have no chance in poor countries. But it 


must be allowed that democracy stood for 
a great deal in our shortcoming. The 
Edinburgh Review never would have 
thought of asking, ‘Who reads a Russian 
book?’ and England was satisfied with iron 
from Sweden without being impertinently 
inquisitive after her painters and statuaries. 
Was it that they expected too much from 
the mere miracle of Freedom? Is it not the 
highest art of a Republic to make men of 
flesh and blood, and not the marble ideals 
of such? It may be fairly doubted whether 
we have produced this higher type of man 
yet. Perhaps it is the collective, not the 
individual, humanity that is to have a 
chance of nobler development among us. 
We shall see. We have a vast amount of im¬ 
ported ignorance, and, still worse, of na¬ 
tive ready-made knowledge, to digest before 
even the preliminaries of such a consum¬ 
mation can be arranged. We have got to 
learn that statesmanship is the most com¬ 
plicated of all arts, and to come back to the 
apprenticeship-system too hastily aban¬ 
doned. At present, we trust a man with 
making constitutions on less proof of com¬ 
petence than we should demand before we 
gave him our shoe to patch. We have 
nearly reached the limit of the reaction 
from the old notion, which paid too much 
regard to birth and station as qualifications 
for office, and have touched the extreme 
point in the opposite direction, putting the 
highest of human functions up at auction 
to be bid for by any creature capable of 
going upright on two legs. In some places, 
we have arrived at a point at which civil 
society is no longer possible, and already 
another reaction has begun, not back¬ 
wards to the old system, but towards fitness 
either from natural aptitude or special 
training. But will it always be safe to let 
evils work their own cure by becoming 
imendurable? Every one of them leaves its 
taint in the constitution of the body- 
politic, each in itself, perhaps, trifling, yet 
all together powerful for evil. 

But whatever we might do or leave un¬ 
done, we were not genteel, and it was un¬ 
comfortable to be continually reminded 
that, though we should boast that we were 
the Great West till we were black in the 
face, it did not bring us an inch nearer to 
the world’s West-End. That sacred en¬ 
closure of respectability was tabooed to us. 
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The Holy Alliance did not inscribe us on 
its visiting-list. The Old World of wigs and 
orders and liveries would shop with us, but 
we must ring at the area-bell, and not ven¬ 
ture to awaken the more august clamors of 
the knocker. Our manners, it must be 
granted, had none of those graces that 
stamp the caste of Vere de Vere, in what¬ 
ever museum of British antiquities they 
may be hidden. In short, we were vulgar. 

This was one of those horribly vague 
accusations, the victim of which has no 
defence. An umbrella is of no avail against 
a Scotch mist. It envelops you, it pene¬ 
trates at every pore, it wets you through 
without seeming to wet you at all. Vul¬ 
garity is an eighth deadly sin, added to the 
list in these latter days, and worse than all 
the others put together, since it perils your 
salvation in this world,—far the more im¬ 
portant of the two in the minds of most 
men. It profits nothing to draw nice dis¬ 
tinctions between essential and conven¬ 
tional, for the convention in this case is the 
essence, and you may break every com¬ 
mand of the decalogue with perfect good¬ 
breeding, nay, if you are adroit, without 
losing caste. We, indeed, had it not to lose, 
for we had never gained it. "How am I vul¬ 
gar?’ asks the culprit, shudderingly. ‘Be¬ 
cause thou art not like imto Us,’ answers 
Lucifer, Son of the Morning, and there is 
no more to be said. The god of this world 
may be a fallen angel, but he has us therel 
We were as clean,—so far as my observa¬ 
tion goes, I think we were cleaner, morally 
and physically, than the English, and there¬ 
fore, of course, than everybody else. But 
we did not pronounce the diphthong ou as 
tliey did, and we said eether and not eythevy 
following therein the fashion of our ances¬ 
tors, who unhappily could bring over no 
English better than Shakespeare’s; and we 
did not stammer as they had learned to do 
from the courtiers, who in this way flat¬ 
tered the Hanoverian king, a foreigner 
among the people he had come to reign 
over. Worse than all, we might have the 
noblest ideas and the finest sentiments in 
the world, but we vented them through 
that organ by which men are led rather 
than leaders, though some physiologists 
would persuade us that Nature furnishes 
her captains with a fine handle to their 
feces that Opportunity may get a good pur¬ 


chase on them for dragging them to the 
. front. 

This state of things was so painful that 
excellent people were not wanting who 
gave their whole genius to reproducing here 
the original Bull, whether by gaiters, the 
cut of their whiskers, by a factitious bru¬ 
tality in their tone, or by an accent that was 
forever tripping and falling flat over the 
10 tangled roots of our common tongue. Mar¬ 
tyrs to a false ideal, it never occurred to 
them that nothing is more hateful to gods 
and men than a second-rate Englishman, 
and for the very reason that this planet 
never produced a more splendid creature 
than the first-rate one, witness Shakespeare 
and the Indian Mutiny. Witness that truly 
sublime self-abnegation of those prisoners 
lately among the bandits of Greece, where 
20 average men gave an example of quiet forti¬ 
tude for which all the stoicism of antiquity 
can show no match. Witness the wreck of 
the Birkenhead, an example of disciplined 
heroism, perhaps the most precious, as the 
rarest, of all. If we could contrive to be not 
too unobtrusively our simple selves, we 
should be the most delightful of human 
beings, and the most original; whereas, 
when the plating of Anglicism rubs off, as 
30 it always will in points that come to much 
wear, we are liable to very unpleasing con¬ 
jectures about the quality of the metal 
imderneath. Perhaps one reason why the 
average Briton spreads himself here with 
such an easy air of superiority may be ow¬ 
ing to the fact that he meets with so many 
bad imitations as to conclude himself the 
only real thing in a wilderness of shams. 
He fancies himself moving through an end- 
40 less Bloomsbury, where his mere appa¬ 
rition confers honor as an avatar of the 
court-end of the universe. Not a Bull of 
them all but is persuaded he bears Europa 
upon his back. This is the sort of fellow 
whose patronage is so divertingly insuf¬ 
ferable. Thank Heaven he is not the only 
specimen of cater-cousinship from the 
dear old Mother Island that is shown to 
us! Among genuine things, I know nothing 
50 more genuine than the better men whose 
limbs were made in England. So manly- 
tender, so brave, so true, so warranted to 
wear, they make us proud to feel that blood 
is thicker than water. 

But it is not merely the Englishman; 
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every European candidly admits in him¬ 
self some right of primogeniture in respect 
of us, and pats this shaggy continent on the 
back with a lively sense of generous im- 
bending. The German who plays the bass- 
viol has a well-foxmded contempt, which he 
is not always nice in concealing, for a 
country so few of whose children ever take 
that noble instrument between their knees. 

His cousin, the Ph.D. from Gottingen, can- 10 
not help despising a people who do not grow 
loud and red over Aryans and Turanians, 
and are indifferent about their descent from 
either. The Frenchman feels an easy mas¬ 
tery in speaking his mother tongue, and 
attributes it to some native superiority or 
parts that lifts him high above us barba¬ 
rians of the West. The Italian prima donna 
sweeps a curtsy of careless pity to the over- 
facile pit which unsexes her with the bravo! 20 
innocently meant to show a familiarity with 
foreign usage. But all without exception 
make no secret of regarding us as the goose 
bound to deliver them a golden egg in re¬ 
turn for their cackle. Such men as Agassiz, 
Guyot, and Goldwin Smith come with gifts 
in their hands; but since it is commonly 
European failures who bring hither their 
remarkable gifts and acquirements, this 
view of the case is sometimes just the least 30 
bit in the world provoking. To think what 
a delicious seclusion of contempt we en¬ 
joyed till California and our own osten¬ 
tatious parvenus^ flinging gold away in 
Europe that might have endowed libraries 
at home, gave us the ill repute of riches! 
What a shabby downfall from the Arcadia 
which the French officers of our Revolu¬ 
tionary War fancied they saw here through 
Rousseau-tinted spectacles! Something of 40 
Arcadia there really was, something of the 
Old Age; and that divine provincialism 
were cheaply repurchased could we have 
it back again in exchange for the tawdry 
upholstery that has taken its place. 

For some reason or other, the European 
has rarely been able to see America except 
in caricature. Would the first Review of 
the world have printed the niaiseries of 
M. Maurice Sand as a picture of society 50 
in any civilized country? M. Sand, to be 
sure, has inherited nothing of his famous 
mother^s literary outfit, except the pseudo¬ 
nym. But since the conductors of the Revue 
^uld not have published his story because 


it was clever, they must have thought it 
valuable for its truth. As true as the last- 
century Englishman’s picture of Jean 
Crapaud! We do not ask to be sprinkled 
with rosewater, but may perhaps fairly 
protest against being drenched with the 
rinsings of an imclean imagination. The 
next time the Revue allows such ill-bred 
persons to throw their slops out of its first- 
floor windows, let it honestly preface the 
discharge with a gare Veau! ^ that we may 
run from under in season. And M. Duver- 
gier de Hauranne, who knows how to be 
entertaining! I know that le Fran^ais est 
plutot indiscret que confiant^"^ and the pen 
slides too easily when indiscretions will 
fetch so much a page; but should we not 
have been tant-soit-peu ^ more cautious had 
we been writing about people on the other 
side of the Channel? But then it is a fact 
in the natural history of the American long 
familiar to Europeans, that he abhors pri¬ 
vacy, knows not the meaning of reserve, 
lives in hotels because of their greater pub¬ 
licity, and is never so pleased as when his 
domestic affairs (if he may be said to 
have any) are paraded in the newspapers. 
Barnum, it is well known, represents per¬ 
fectly the average national sentiment in 
this respect. However it be, we are not 
treated like other people, or perhaps I 
should say like people who are ever likely 
to be met with in society. 

Is it in the climate? Either I have a false 
notion of European manners, or else the 
atmosphere affects them strangely when 
exported hither. Perhaps they suffer from 
the sea-voyage like some of the more deli¬ 
cate wines. During our Civil War an 
English gentleman of the highest descrip¬ 
tion was kind enough to call upon me, 
mainly, as it seemed, to inform me how 
entirely he sympathized with the Confed¬ 
erates, and how sure he felt that we could 
never subdue them,—‘they were the gentle¬ 
men of the country, you know.’ Another, 
the first greetings hardly over, asked me 
how I accounted for the universal meagre¬ 
ness of my coimtrymen. To a thinner man 
than I, or from a stouter man than he, the 
question might have been offensive. The 

1 *Watch (Hit for the water!’ 

2 'The Frenchman is more inclined to be indiscreet than 
presumptuous.’ 

3 'Ever-so-little.* 
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Marquis of Hartington ^ wore a secession 
badge at a public ball in New York. In a 
civilized country he might have been 
roughly handled; but here, where the bien- 
seances are not so well imderstood, of 
course nobody minded it, A French trav¬ 
eller told me he had been a good deal in 
the British colonies^ and had been aston¬ 
ished to see how soon the people became 
Americanized. He added, with delightful 
bonhomie^ and as if he were sure it would 
charm me, that ‘they even began to talk 
through their noses, just like you!’ I was 
naturally ravished with this testimony to 
the assimilating power of democracy, and 
could only reply that I hoped they would 
never adopt our democratic patent-method 
of seeming to settle one’s honest debts, for 
they would find it paying through the nose 
in the long-run. I am a man of the New 
World, and do not know precisely the 
present fashion of May-Fair, but I have a 
kind of feeling that if an American (mutato 
nomine^ de te ^ is always frightfully pos¬ 
sible) were to do this kind of thing imder a 
European roof, it would induce some dis¬ 
agreeable reflections as to the ethical re¬ 
sults of democracy. I read the other day in 
print the remark of a British tourist who 
had eaten large quantities of our salt, such 
as it is (I grant it has not the European 
savor), that the Americans were hospitable, 
no doubt, but that it was partly because 
they longed for foreign visitors to relieve 
the tedium of their dead-level existence, 
and partly from ostentation. What shall we 
do? Shall we close our doors? Not I, for 
one, if I should so have forfeited the friend¬ 
ship of L.S.,'^ most lovable of men. He 
somehow seems to find us human, at least, 
and so did Clough, whose poetry will one 
of these days, perhaps, be found to have 
been the best utterance in verse of this gen- 

1 ‘One of Mr. Lincoln’s neatest strokes of humor was 
his treatment of this gentleman when a laudable curi¬ 
osity induced him to be presented to the President of 
the Broken Bubble. Mr. Lincoln persisted in calling 
him Mr. Partington. Surely the refinement of good- 
breeding could go no further. Giving the young man 
his real name (already notorious in the newspapers) 
would have made his visit an insult. Had Henri IV. 
done this, it would have been famous.* Author’s note. 
The Complete Works of James Russell L<ja;e//(Bo8ton, 
i894)>HI)242. 

2 ‘Change the name, and it applies to you.* 

3 Sir Leslie Stephen (1832-1904), literary, political, and 
intellectual essayist and historian^ 


eration. And T.H.,'* the mere grasp of whose 
manly hand carries with it the pledge 
of frankness and friendship, of an abiding 
simplicity of nature as affecting as it is rare! 

The fine old Tory aversion of former 
times was not hard to bear. There was 
something even refreshing in it, as in a 
northeaster to a hardy temperament. When 
a British parson, travelfing in Newfound¬ 
land while the slash of our separation was 
still raw, after prophesying a glorious fu¬ 
ture for an island that continued to dry 
its fish under the aegis of Saint George, 
glances disdainfully over his spectacles in 
parting at the U.S.A., and forebodes for 
them a ‘speedy relapse into barbarism,’ 
now that tliey have madly cut themselves 
off from the humanizing influences of 
Britain, I smile with barbarian self-conceit. 
But this kind of thing became by degrees 
an unpleasant anachronism. For mean¬ 
while the young giant was growing, was 
beginning indeed to feel tight in his clothes, 
was obliged to let in a gore here and there 
in Texas, in California, in New Mexico, 
in Alaska, and had the scissors and needle 
and thread ready for Canada when the 
time came. His shadow loomed like a 
Brocken-spectre over against Europe,— 
the shadow of what they were coming to, 
that was the unpleasant part of it. Even 
in such misty image as they had of him, 
it was painfully evident that his clothes 
were not of any cut hitherto fashionable, 
nor conceivable by a Bond Street tailor,— 
and this is in an age, too, when ever5rthing 
depends upon clothes, when, if we do not 
keep up appearances, the seeming-solid 
frame of this universe, nay, your very God, 
would slump into himself, like a mockery 
king of snow, being nothing, after all, but 
a prevailing mode, a make-believe of be¬ 
lieving. From this moment the young giant 
assumed the respectable aspect of a phe¬ 
nomenon, to be got rid of if possible, but 
at any rate as legitimate a subject of human 
study as the glacial period or the Silurian 
what-d’ye-call-ems. If the man of the 
primeval drift-heaps be so absorbingly in¬ 
teresting, why not the man of the drift that 
is just beginning, of the drift into whose 
irresistible current we are just being sucked 

4 Thomas Hughes (1822-1896), author of Tom Brown's 
Schooldays and other novels, and a well-known politi- 
cial and religious reformer. 
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whether we will or no? If I were in their 
placcj I confess I should not be frightened. 
Man has survived so much, and contrived 
to be comfortable on this planet after sur¬ 
viving so much! I am something of a pro- 
testant in matters of government also, and 
am willing to get rid of vestments and cere¬ 
monies and to come down to bare benches, 
if only faith in God take the place of a 
general agreement to profess confidence 
in ritual and sham. Every mortal man of us 
holds stock in the only public debt that is 
absolutely sure of payment, and that is 
the debt of the Maker of this Universe to 
the Universe he has made. I have no notion 
of selling out my shares in a panic. 

It was something to have advanced even 
to the dignity of a phenomenon, and yet 
I do not know that the relation of the in¬ 
dividual American to the individual Euro¬ 
pean was bettered by it; and that, after all, 
must adjust itself comfortably before there 
can be a right understanding between the 
two. We had been a desert, we became a 
museum. People came hither for scientific 
and not social ends. The very cockney 
could not complete his educatiqip without 
taking a vacant stare at us in passing. But 
the sociologists (I think they call themselves 
so) were the hardest to bear. There was no 
escape. I have even known a professor of 
this fearful science to come disguised in 
petticoats. We were cross-examined as a 
chemist cross-examines a new substance. 
Human? yes, all the elements are present, 
though abnormally combined. Civilized? 
Hm! that needs a stricter assay. No en¬ 
tomologist could take a more friendly in¬ 
terest in a strange bug. After a few such 
experiences, I, for one, have felt as if I 
were merely one of those horrid things 
preserved in spirits (and very bad spirits, 
too) in a cabinet. I was not the fellow-being 
of these explorers: I was a curiosity; I was 
a specimen. Hath not an American organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions 
even as a European hath? If you prick us, 
do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh? I will not keep on with Shylock 
to his next question but one. 

Till after our Civil War it never seemed 
to enter the head of any foreigner, espe¬ 
cially of any Englishman, that an American 
had what could be called a country, except 
as a place to eat, sleep, and trade in. Then 
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it seemed to strike them suddenly. ‘By 
Jove, you know, fellahs don’t fight like that 
for a shop-tilll’ No, I rather think not. To 
Americans America is something more 
than a promise and an expectation. It has 
a past and traditions of its own. A descent 
from men who sacrificed everything and 
came hither, not to better their fortunes, 
but to plant their idea in virgin soil, should 
10 be a good pedigree. There was never col¬ 
ony save this that went forth, not to seek 
gold, but God. Is it not as well to have 
sprung from such as these as from some 
burly beggar who came over with Wil- 
helmus Conquestor, unless, indeed, a line 
grow better as it nms farther away from 
stalwart ancestors? And for our history, it 
is dry enough, no doubt, in the books, but, 
for all that, is of a kind that tells in the 
20 blood. I have admitted that Carlyle’s sneer 
had a show of truth in it. But what does he 
himself, like a true Scot, admire in the 
Hohenzollerns? First of all, that they were 
canny^ a thrifty, forehanded race. Next, 
that they made a good fight from genera¬ 
tion to generation with the chaos around 
them. That is precisely the battle which 
the English race on this continent has been 
pushing doughtily forward for two cen- 
30 turies and a half. Doughtily and silently, 
for you cannot hear in Europe ‘that crash, 
the death-song of the perfect tree,’ that 
has been going on here from sturdy father 
to sturdy son, and making this continent 
habitable for the weaker Old World breed 
that has swarmed to it during the last half- 
century. If ever men did a good stroke of 
work on this planet, it was the forefathers 
of those whom you are wondering whether 
it would not be prudent to acknowledge 
as far-off cousins. Alas, man of genius, to 
whom we owe so much, could you see 
nothing more than the burning of a foul 
chimney in that clash of Michael and Satan 
which flamed up under your very eyes? 

Before our war we were to Europe but 
a huge mob of adventurers and shopkeep¬ 
ers. Leigh Hunt expressed it well enough 
when he said that he could never think of 
America without seeing a gigantic counter 
stretched all along the seaboard. And Leigh 
Himt, without knowing it, had been more 
than half Americanized, too! Feudalism 
had by degrees made commerce, the great 
civilizer, contemptible. But a tradesman 
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with sword on thigh and very prompt of 
stroke was not only redoubtable, he had 
become respectable also. Few people, I 
suspect, alluded twice to a needle in Sir 
John Hawkwood’s presence, after that 
doughty fighter had exchanged it for a 
more dangerous tool of the same metal. 
Democracy had been hitherto only a ludi¬ 
crous effort to reverse the laws of nature 
by thrusting Cleon into the place of Peri¬ 
cles. But a democracy that could fight for 
an abstraction, whose members held life 
and goods cheap compared with that larger 
life which we call country, was not merely 
unheard-of, but portentous. It was the 
nightmare of the Old World taking upon 
itself flesh and blood, turning out to be 
substance and not dream. Since the Nor¬ 
man crusader clanged down upon the 
throne of the porphyro-genitiy carefully- 
draped appearances had never received 
such a shock, had never been so rudely 
called on to produce their titles to the 
empire of the world. Authority has had 
its periods not unlike those of geology, and 
at last comes Man claiming kingship in 
right of his mere manhood. The world of 
the Saurians might be in some respects 
more picturesque, but the march of events 
is inexorable, and that world is bygone. 

The young giant had certainly got out of 
long-clothes. He had become the enfant 
terrible of the human household. It was 
not and will not be easy for the world (es¬ 
pecially for our British cousins) to look 
upon us as grown up. The youngest of 
nations, its people must also be young and 
to be treated accordingly, was the syllo¬ 
gism,—as if libraries did not make all na¬ 
tions equally old in all those respects, at 
least, where age is an advantage and not a 
defect. Youth, no doubt, has its good quali¬ 
ties, as people feel who are losing it, but 
boyishness is another thing. We had been 
somewhat boyish as a nation, a little loud, 
a little pushing, a little braggart. But might 
it not partly have been because we felt that 
we had certain claims to respect that were 
not admitted? The war which established 
our position as a vigorous nationality has 
also sobered us. A nation, like a man, 
cannot look death in the eye for four years 
without some strange reflections, without 
arriving at some clearer consciousness of 
the stuff it is made of, without some great 


moral change. Such a change, or the be¬ 
ginning of it, no observant person can fail 
to see here. Our thought and our politics, 
our bearing as a people, are assuming a 
manlier tone. We have been compelled to 
see what was weak in democracy as well as 
what was strong. We have begun obscurely 
to recognize that things do not go of them¬ 
selves, and that popular government is not 
10 in itself a panacea, is no better than any 
other form except as the virtue and wisdom 
of the people make it so, and that when 
men undertake to do their own kingship, 
they enter upon the dangers and responsi¬ 
bilities as well as the privileges of the func¬ 
tion. Above all, it looks as if we were on the 
way to be persuaded that no government 
can be carried on by declamation. It is 
noticeable also that facility of communica- 
20 tion has made the best English and French 
thought far more directly operative here 
than ever before. Without being European¬ 
ized, our discussion of important questions 
in statesmanship, in political economy, in 
aesthetics, is taking a broader scope and a 
higher tone. It had certainly been provin¬ 
cial, one |mght almost say local, to a very 
unpleasant extent. Perhaps our experience 
in soldiership has taught us to value train- 
30 ing more than we have been popularly 
wont. We may possibly come to the con¬ 
clusion, one of these days, that self-made 
men may not be always equally skilful in 
the manufacture of wisdom, may not be 
divinely commissioned to fabricate the 
higher qualities of opinion on all possible 
topics of human interest. 

So long as we continue to be the most 
common-schooled and the least cultivated 
40 people in the world, I suppose we must 
consent to endure this condescending man¬ 
ner of foreigners toward us. The more 
friendly they mean to be, the more ludi¬ 
crously prominent it becomes. They can 
never appreciate the immense amount of 
silent work that has been done here, mak¬ 
ing this continent slowly fit for the abode 
of man, and which will demonstrate itself, 
let us hope, in the character of the people. 
50 Outsiders can only be expected to judge a 
nation by the amount it has contributed to 
the civilization of the world; the amount, 
that is, that can be seen and handled. A 
great place in history can only be achieved 
by competitive examinations, nay, by a 
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long course of them. How much new the very best spot on the habitable globe, 

thought have we contributed to the com- ‘Doubdess God could have made a better, 

mon stock? Till that question can be but doubtless he never did.* 

triumphandy answered, or needs no an- It will take England a great while to get 

swer, we must continue to be simply in- over her airs of patronage toward us, or 

teresting as an experiment, to be studied even passably to conceal them. She cannot 

as a problem, and not respected as an at- help confounding the people with the coun- 
tained result or an accomplished solution. try, and regarding us as lusty juveniles. 

Perhaps, as I have hinted, their patronizing She has a conviction that whatever good 


manner toward us is the fair result of their 
failing to see here anything more than a 
poor imitation, a plaster-cast of Europe. 
And are they not partly right? If the tone 
of the uncultivated American has too often 
the arrogance of the barbarian, is not that 
of the cultivated as often vulgarly apolo¬ 
getic? In the America they meet with is 
there the simplicity, the manliness, the 
absence of sham, the sincere human nature, 
the sensitiveness to duty and implied ob¬ 
ligation, that in any way distinguishes us 
from what our orators call ‘the effete civi¬ 
lization of the Old World’? Is there a poli¬ 
tician among us daring enough (except 
a Dana here and there) to risk his future 
on the chance of our keeping our word with 
the exactness of superstitious communities 
like England? Is it certain that we shall be 
ashamed of a bankruptcy of honor, if we 
can only keep the letter of our bond? I 
hope we shall be able to answer all these 
questions with a frank yes. At any rate, we 
would advise our visitors that we are not 
merely curious creatures, but belong to 
the family of man, and that, as individuals, 
we are not to be always subjected to the 
competitive examination above mentioned, 
even if we acknowledged their competence 
as an examining board. Above all, we beg 
them to remember that America is not to 
us, as to them, a mere object of external 
interest to be discussed and analyzed, but 
in us, part of our very marrow. Let them 
not suppose that we conceive of ourselves 
as exiles from the graces and amenities of 
an older date than we, though very much 
at home in a state of things not yet all it 
might be or should be, but which we mean 
to make so, and which we find both whole¬ 
some and pleasant for men (though perhaps 
not for dilettanti) to live in. ‘The full tide 
of human existence* may be felt here as 
keenly as Johnson felt it at Charing Cross, 
^d in a larger sense. I know one person 
who is singular enough to think Cambridge 


10 there is in us is wholly English, when the 
truth is that we are worth nothing except 
so far as we have disinfected ourselves of 
Anglicism. She is especially condescending 
just now, and lavishes sugar-plums on us 
as if we had not outgrown them. I am no 
believer in sudden conversions, especially 
in sudden conversions to a favorable opin¬ 
ion of people who have just proved you 
to be mistaken in judgment and therefore 
20 unwise in policy. I never blamed her for 
not wishing well to democracy,—how 
should she?—but Alabamas are not wishes. 
Let her not be too hasty in believing 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s pleasant words. 
Though there is no thoughtful man in 
America who would not consider a war 
with England the greatest of calamities, 
yet the feeling towards her here is very far 
from cordial, whatever our Minister may 
30 say in the effusion that comes after ample 
dining. Mr. Adanis, with his famous ‘My 
Lord, this means war,’ perfectly repre¬ 
sented his country. Justly or not, we have a 
feeling that we have been wronged, not 
merely insulted. The only sure way of 
bringing about a healthy relation between 
the two coimtries is for Englishmen to 
clear their minds of the notion that we are 
always to be treated as a kind of inferior and 
40 deported Englishman whose nature they 
perfectly imderstand, and whose back they 
accordingly stroke the wrong way of the 
fur with amazing perseverance. Let them 
learn to treat us naturally on our merits as 
human beings, as they would a German 
or a Frenchman, and not as if we were a 
kind of counterfeit Briton whose crime 
appeared in every shade of difference, and 
before long there would come that right 
50 feeling which we naturally call a good un¬ 
derstanding. The common blood, and still 
more the common language, are fatal in¬ 
struments of misapprehension. Let them 
give up trying to understand us, still more 
thinking that they do, and acting in various 
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absurd ways as the necessary consequence, 
for they will never arrive at that devoutly- 
to-be-wished consummation, till they learn 
to look at us as we are and not as they 
suppose us to be. Dear old long-estranged 
mother-in-law, it is a great many years 
since we parted. Since i66o, when you 
married again, you have been a step-mother 
to us. Put on your spectacles, dear madam. 
Yes, we have grown, and changed likewise. 
You would not let us darken your doors, 
if you could help it. We know that perfectly 
well. But pray, when we look to be treated 
as men, don’t shake that rattle in our faces, 
nor talk baby to us any longer. 

‘Do, child, go to it grandam, child; 

Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam 
will 

Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig!’ 

1868 1871 

RHCECUS 

God sends his teachers unto every age. 

To every clime, and every race of men. 

With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of 
Truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 
Therefore each form of worship that hath 
swayed 

The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge, reverence. 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of 

right; 9 

Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 
The slothful down of pampered ignorance. 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 

There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath 
coined. 

To justify the reign of its belief 

And strengthen it by beauty’s right divine. 

Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift. 

Which, like the hazel twig, in faithful 
hands. 

Points surely to the hidden springs of truth. 
For, as in nature naught is made in vain, 20 
But all things have within their hull of use 
A wisdom and a meaning which may speak 
Of spiritual secrets to the ear 
Of spirit; so, in whatsoe’er the heart 
Hath fashioned for a solace to itself. 


To make its inspirations suit its creed. 

And from the niggard hands of falsehood 
wring 

Its needful food of truth, there ever is 
A sympathy with Nature, which reveals. 
Not less than her own works, pure gleams 

of light 30 

And earnest parables of inward lore. 

Hear now this fairy legend of old Greece, 
As full of gracious youth, and beauty still 
As the immortal freshness of that grace 
Carved for all ages on some Attic frieze. 

A youth named Rhoecus, wandering in 
the wood. 

Saw an old oak just trembling to its fall. 
And, feeling pity of so fair a tree. 

He propped its gray trunk with admiring 

care, 39 

And with a thoughtless footstep loitered on. 
But, as he turned, he heard a voice behind 
That murmured ‘Rhoecusl’ ’T was as if the 
leaves. 

Stirred by a passing breath, had murmured 

it. 

And, while he paused bewildered, yet again 
It murmured ‘Rhoecusl’ softer than a 
breeze. 

He started and beheld with dizzy eyes 
What seemed the substance of a happy 
dream 

Stand there before him, spreading a warm 
glow 

Within the green glooms of the shadowy 
oak. 

It seemed a woman’s shape, yet far too fair 
To be a woman, and with eyes too meek 51 
For any that were wont to mate with gods. 
All naked like a goddess stood she there. 
And like a goddess all too beautiful 
To feel the guilt-bom earthliness of shame. 
‘Rhoecus, I am the Dryad of this tree,’ 

Thus she began, dropping her low-toned 
words 

Serene, and full, and clear, as drops of dew^ 
‘And with it I am doomed to live and die; 
The rain and sunshine are my caterers, 6 q 
N or have I other bliss than simple life; 

Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can give. 
And with a thankful joy it shall be thine.’ 

Then Rhoecus, with a flutter at the heart. 
Yet, by the prompting of such beauty, bold, 
Answered: ‘What is there that can satisfy 
The endless craving of the soul but love? 


10 
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Give me thy love, or but the hope of that 
Which must be evermore my nature’s goal.’ 
After a httle pause she said again, 70 

But with a glimpse of sadness in her tone, 

‘I give it, Rhoecus, though a perilous gift; 
An hour before the sunset meet me here.’ 
And straightway there was nothing he 
could see 

But the green glooms beneath the shadowy 
oak. 

And not a soimd came to his straining ears 
But the low trickling rustle of the leaves. 
And far away upon an emerald slope 
The falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe. 

Now, in those days of simpleness and 

faith, 80 

Men did not think that happy things were 
dreams 

Because they overstepped the narrow 
bourn 

Of likelihood, but reverently deemed 
Nothing too wondrous or too beautiful 
To be the guerdon of a daring heart. 

So Rhoecus made no doubt that he was 
blest. 

And all along unto the city’s gate 
Earth seemed to spring beneath him as he 
walked. 

The clear, broad sky looked bluer than its 
wont. 

And he could scarce believe he had not 

wings, 90 

Such sunshine seemed to glitter through 
his veins 

Instead of blood, so light he felt and 
strange. 

Young Rhoecus had a faithful heart 
enough. 

But one that in the present dwelt too much. 
And, taking with blithe welcome whatsoe’er 
Chance gave of joy, was wholly bound in 
that. 

Like the contented peasant of a vale. 
Deemed it the world, and never looked 
beyond. 

So, haply meeting in the afternoon 
Some comrades who were playing at the 

dice, 100 

He joined them, and forgot all else beside. 

The dice were rattling at the merriest, 
And Rhoecus, who had met but sorry luck. 
Just laughed in triumph at a happy throw. 
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When through the room there hummed a 
yellow bee 

That buzzed about his ear with down- 
dropped legs 

As if to light. And Rhoecus laughed and 
said. 

Feeling how red and flushed he was with 
loss, 

‘By Venus! does he take me for a rose?’ 

And brushed him off with rough, impatient 
hand. 110 

But still the bee came back, and thrice again 
Rhoecus did beat him off with growing 
wrath. 

Then through the window flew the 
wounded bee. 

And Rhoecus, tracking him with angry eyes. 
Saw a sharp mountain-peak of Thessaly 
Against the red disk of the setting sun,— 
And instantly the blood sank from his 
heart. 

As if its very walls had caved away. 

Without a word he turned, and, rushing 
forth, 

Ran madly through the city and the gate. 
And o’er the plain, which now the wood’s 
long shade, 121 

By the low sun thrown forward broad and 
dim, 

Darkened wellnigh unto the city’s wall. 

Quite spent and out of breath he reached 
the tree. 

And, listening fearfully, he heard once more 
The low voice murmur ‘Rhoecus!’ close at 
hand: 

Whereat he looked around him, but could 
see 

Naught but the deepening glooms beneath 
the oak. 

Then sighed the voice, ‘O Rhoecus! 
nevermore 

Shalt thou behold me or by day or night. 
Me, who would fain have blessed thee with 
a love 131 

More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 
Filled up with nectar any mortal heart: 

But thou didst scorn my humble 
messenger. 

And sent’st him back to me with bruised 
wings. 

We spirits only show to gentle eyes. 

We ever ask an undivided love. 

And he who scorns the least of Nature’s 
works 
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Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all. 
Farewell! for thou canst never see me 

more.’ 140 

Then Rhoecus beat his breast, and 
groaned aloud. 

And cried, ‘Be pitiful! forgive me yet 
This once, and I shall never need it morel’ 
‘Alas!’ the voice returned, ‘ ’t is thou art 
blind. 

Not I unmerciful; I can forgive. 

But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s eyes; 
Only the soul hath power o’er itself.’ 

With that again there murmured 
‘Nevermore!’ 

And Rhoecus after heard no other sound. 
Except the rattling of the oak’s crisp 

leaves, 150 

Like the long surf upon a distant shore. 
Raking the sea-worn pebbles up and down. 
The night had gathered roimd him: o’er the 
plain 

The city sparkled with its thousand lights. 
And sounds of revel fell upon his ear 
Harshly and like a curse; above, the sky. 
With all its bright sublimity of stars. 
Deepened, and on his forehead smote the 
breeze: 

Beauty was all aroimd him and delight. 

But from that eve he was alone on earth. 160 

1844 

FROM THE BIGLOW PAPERS 
Introduction ^ 

Though prefaces seem of late to have fallen 
under some reproach, they have at least 
this advantage, that they set us again on the 
feet of our personal consciousness and res¬ 
cue us from the gregarious mock-modesty 
or cowardice of that we which shrills feebly 
throughout modern literature like the 
shrieking of mice in the walls of a house 
that has passed its prime. Having a few 
words to say to the many friends whom the 
‘Biglow Papers’ have won me, I shall ac¬ 
cordingly take the freedom of the first 
person singular of the personal pronoun. 
Let each of the good-natured unknown who 
have cheered me by the written communi¬ 
cation of their sympathy look upon this In¬ 
troduction as a private letter to himself. 

* The selection is the beginning of Lowell’s introduction 
to The Biglow Papers, Second 5erte5(Bostonj 1867). 
Ibid.,VIII,i55-59. 


When, more than twenty years ago, I 
wrote the first of the series, I had no defi¬ 
nite plan and no intention of ever writing 
another. Thinking the Mexican war, as I 
think it still, a national crime committed 
in behoof of Slavery, our common sin, and 
wishing to put the feeling of those who 
thought as I did in a way that would tell, 
I imagined to myself such an upcountry 
man as I had often seen at antislavery 
gatherings, capable of district-school Eng¬ 
lish, but always instinctively falling back 
into the natural stronghold of his homely 
dialect when heated to the point of self- 
forgetfulness. When I began to carry out 
my conception and to write in my assumed 
character, I foimd myself in a strait be¬ 
tween two perils. On the one hand, I was 
in danger of being carried beyond the limit 
of my own opinions, or at least of that 
temper with which every man should speak 
his mind in print, and on the other I feared 
the risk of seeming to vulgarize a deep and 
sacred conviction. I needed on occasion to 
rise above the level of mere patois, and for 
this purpose conceived the Rev. Mr. Wil¬ 
bur, who should express the more cautious 
element of the New England character and 
its pedantry, as Mr. Biglow should serve 
for its homely common-sense vivified and 
heated by conscience. The parson was to 
be the complement rather than the anti¬ 
thesis of his parishioner, and I felt or 
fancied a certain humorous element in the 
real identity of the two under a seeming 
incongruity. Mr. Wilbur’s fondness for 
scraps of Latin, though drawn from the 
life, I adopted deliberately to heighten the 
contrast. . . . 

The success of my experiment soon be¬ 
gan not only to astonish me, but to make 
me feel the responsibility of knowing that 
I held in my hand a weapon instead of the 
mere fencing-stick I had supposed. Very 
far from being a popular author under my 
own name, so far, indeed, as to be almost 
unread, I found the verses of my pseudo¬ 
nym copied everywhere; I saw them pinned 
up in workshops; I heard them quoted and 
their authorship debated; I once even, when 
rumor had at length caught up my name 
in one of its eddies, had the satisfaction of 
overhearing it demonstrated, in the pauses 
of a concert, that I was utterly incom¬ 
petent to have written anything of the kind* 
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I had read too much not to know the utter 
worthlessness of contemporary reputation, 
especially as regards satire, but I knew also 
that by giving a certain amount of influence 
it also had its worth, if that influence were 
used on the right side. I had learned, too, 
that the first requisite of good writing is 
to have an earnest and definite purpose, 
whether aesthetic or moral, and that even 
good writing, to please long, must have lo 
more than an average amount either of 
imagination or common-sense. The first 
of these falls to the lot of scarcely one in 
several generations; the last is within the 
reach of many in every one that passes; 
and of this an author may fairly hope to 
become in part the mouthpiece. If I put 
the cap and bells and made myself one 
of the court-fools of King Demos, it was 
less to make his majesty laugh than to win 20 
a passage to his royal ears for certain serious 
things which I had deeply at heart. I say 
this because there is no imputation that 
could be more galling to any man’s self- 
respect than that of being a mere jester. I 
endeavored, by generalizing my satire, to 
give it what value I could beyond the pass¬ 
ing moment and the immediate application. 
How far I have succeeded I cannot tell, but 
T have had better luck than I ever looked 30 
for in seeing my verses survive to pass be¬ 
yond their nonage. 

In choosing the Yankee dialect, I did 
not act without forethought. It had long 
seemed to me that the great vice of Amer¬ 
ican writing and speaking was a studied 
want of simplicity, that we were in danger 
of coming to look on our mother-tongue 
as a dead language, to be sought in the 
grammar and dictionary rather than in the 40 
heart, and that our only chance of escape 
was by seeking it at its living sources among 
those who were, as Scottowe says of Major- 
General Gibbons, ‘divinely illiterate.’ 
President Lincoln, the only really great 
public man whom these latter days have 
seen, was great also in this, that he was 
master—^witness his speech at Gettysburg 
-—of a truly masculine English, classic 
because it was of no special period, and 50 
level at once to the highest and lowest of 
his countrymen. I learn from the highest 
authority that his favorite reading was in 
Shakespeare and Milton, to which, of 
course, the Bible should be added. But 
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whoever should lead the debates in Con¬ 
gress might fancy himself present at a meet¬ 
ing of the city coimcil of some city of 
Southern Gaul in the decline of the Em¬ 
pire, where barbarians with a Latin varnish 
emulated each other in being more than 
Ciceronian. Whether it be want of culture, 
for the highest outcome of that is sim¬ 
plicity, or for whatever reason, it is certain 
that very few American writers or speakers 
wield their native language with the direct¬ 
ness, precision, and force that are common 
as the day in the mother country. We use 
it like Scotsmen, not as if it belonged to us, 
but as if we wished to prove that we be¬ 
longed to it, by showing our intimacy with 
its written rather than with its spoken 
dialect. And yet all the while our popular 
idiom is racy with life and vigor and origi¬ 
nality, bucksome (as Milton used the word) 
to our new occasions, and proves itself no 
mere graft by sending up new suckers from 
the old root in spite of us. It is only from 
its roots in the living generations of men 
that a language can be reinforced with 
fresh vigor for its needs; what may be 
called a literate dialect grows ever more 
and more pedantic and foreign, till it be¬ 
comes at last as unfitting a vehicle for liv¬ 
ing thought as monkish Latin. That we 
should all be made to talk like books is 
the danger with which we are threatened 
by the Universal Schoolmaster, who does 
his best to enslave the minds and memories 
of his victims to what he esteems the best 
models of English composition, that is to 
say, to the writers whose style is faultily 
correct and has no blood-warmth in it. 
No language after it has faded into diction^ 
none that cannot suck up the feeding juices 
secreted for it in the rich mother-earth of 
common folk, can bring forth a sound and 
lusty book. True vigor and heartiness of 
phrase do not pass from page to page, but 
from man to man, where the brain is kin¬ 
dled and the lips suppled by downright 
living interests and by passion in its very 
throe. Language is the soil of thought, and 
our own especially is a rich leaf-mould, the 
slow deposit of ages, the shed foliage of 
feeling, fancy, and imagination, which has 
suffered an earth-change, that the vocal 
forest, as Howell called it, may clothe itself 
anew with living green. There is death in 
the dictionary; and, where language is too 
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strictly limited by convention, the ground 
for expression to grow in is limited also; and 
we get a potted literature, Chinese dwarfs 
instead of healthy trees. . . . 

First Series 

NO. I 
A Letter 

FROM MR. EZEKIEL BIGLOW OF JAALAM TO 
THE HON. JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, EDITOR 
OF THE BOSTON COURIER, INCLOSING A 
POEM OF HIS SON, MR. HOSEA BIGLOW 

Jaylem, june 1846. 

Mister Eddyter: —Our Hosea wuz 
down to Boston last week, and he see a 
cruetin Sarjunt ^ a struttin round as popler 
as a hen with i chicking, with 2 fellers a 
drummin and fifin arter him like all nater. 20 
the sarjunt he thout Hosea hedn’t gut his 
i teeth cut cos he looked a kindo’s though 
he’d jest com down, so he cal’lated to hook 
him in, but Hosy woodn’t take none o’ his 
sarse for all he hed much as 20 Rooster’s 
tales stuck onto his hat and eenamost enuf 
brass a bobbin up and down on his shoul¬ 
ders and figureed onto his coat and trousis, 
let alone wut nater hed sot in his featers, 
to make a 6 pounder out on. 

wal, Hosea he com home considerabal 
riled, and arter I’d gone to bed I heern Him 
a thrashin round like a short-tailed Bull in 
fii-time. The old Woman ses she to me ses 
she, Zekle, ses she, our Hosee’s gut the 
chollery or suthin anuther ses she, don’t 
you Bee skeered, ses I, he’s oney amakin 
pottery ses i, he’s oilers on hand at that 
ere busynes like Da & martin, and shure 
enuf, cum mornin, Hosy he cum down 
stares full chizzle, hare on eend and cote 
tales flyin, and sot rite of to go reed his 
varses to Parson Wilbur bein he haint aney 

I ‘The act of May 13, 1846, authorized President Polk to 
employ the militia, and call out 50,000 volunteers, if 
necessary. He immediately called for the full number 
of volunteers, asking Massachusetts for 777 men. On 
May 26 Governor Briggs issued a proclamation for the 
enrollment of the regiment. As the President’s call was 
merely a request and not an order, many Whigs and 
the Abolitionists were for refusing it. The Liberator for 
June 5 severely censured the governor for complying, 
and accused him of not carrying out the resolutions of 
the last Whig Convention, which had pledged the 
party “to present as firm a front of opposition to the 
institution as was consistent with their allegiance to 
the Constitution.” * Note, ibid.,VIII>398. 


great shows o’ book larnin himself, bimeb> 
he cum back and sed the parson wuz 
dreffle tickled with ’em as i hoop you will 
Be, and said they wuz True grit. 

Hosea ses taint hardly fair to call ’em hisn 
now, cos the parson kind o’ slicked off sum 
o’ the last varses, but he told Hosee he 
didn’t want to put his ore in to tetch to the 
Rest on ’em, bein they wuz verry well As 
thay wuz, and then Hosy ses he sed suthin 
a nuther about Simplex Mundishes or sum 
sech feller, but I guess Hosea kind o’ didn’t 
hear him, for I never hearn o’ nobody o’ 
that name in this villadge, and I’ve lived 
here man and boy 76 year cum next tater 
diggin, and thair aint no wheres a kitting 
spryer’n I be. 

If you print ’em I wish you’d jest let 
folks know who hosy’s father is, cos my 
ant Keziah used to say it’s nater to be curus 
ses she, she aint livin though and he’s a 
likely kind o’ lad. 

EZEKIEL BIGLOW 


Thrash away, you’ll hev to rattle 
On them kittle-drums o’ yourn,— 
’Taint a knowin’ kind o’ cattle 

Thct is ketched with mouldy corn; 

Put in stiff, you fifer feller. 

Let folks see how spry you be,— 

Guess you’ll toot till you are yeller 
’Fore you git ahold o’ me! 

Thet air flag’s a leetle rotten, 

Hope it aint your Simday's best;— 10 

Fact! it takes a sight o’ cotton 
To stuff out a soger’s chest: 

Sence we farmers hev to pay fer’t, 

Ef you must wear humps like these, 
S’posin’ you should try salt hay fer’t. 

It would du ez slick ez grease. 

’T wouldn’t suit them Southtm fellers. 
They’re a dreffle graspin’ set. 

We must oilers blow the bellers 

Wen they want their irons het; 2u 
May be it’s all right ez preachin’. 

But my narves it kind o’ grates. 

Wen I see the overreachin’ 

O’ them nigger-driven’ States. 

Them thet rule us, them slave-traders, 
Haint they cut a thunderin’ swarth 
(Helped by Yankee renegaders). 

Thru the vartu o’ the North! 
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We begin to think it’s nater 

To take sarse an’ not be riled j — 30 

Who’d expect to see a tater 
All on eend at bein’ biled? 

Ez fer waij I call it murder^— 

There you hev it plain an’ fiat; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that; 

God hez sed so plump an’ fairly^ 

It’s ez long ez it is broad., 

.An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 

Ef you want to take in God. 40 

’Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right; 
’Taint afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight; 

Ef you take a sword an’ dror it. 

An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ment aint to answer for it. 

God’ll send the bill to you. 

Wut’s the use o’ meetin’-goin’ 

Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 50 

Ef it’s right to go amowin’ 

Feller-men like oats an’ rye? 

I dunno but wut it’s pooty 

Trainin’ round in bobtail coats,— 

But it’s curus Christian dooty 
This ’ere cuttin’ folks’s throats. 

They may talk o’ Freedom’s airy 
Tell they’re pupple in the face,— 

It’s a grand gret cemetary 

Fer the barthrights of our race; 60 
They jest want this Californy 
So’s to lug new slave-states in 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye. 

An’ to plunder ye like sin. 

Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains, 

All to get the Devil’s thankee 

Helpin’ on ’em weld their chains? 

Wy, it’s jest ez clear ez figgers. 

Clear ez one an’ one make two, 70 
Chaps thet make black slaves o’ niggers 
Want to make wite slaves o’ you. 

Tell ye jest the eend I’ve come to 
Arter cipherin’ plaguy smart, 

An’ it makes a handy sum, tu. 

Any gump could larn by heart; 
Laborin’ man an’ laborin woman 


Hev one glory an’ one shame. 

Ev’y thin’ thet’s done inhuman 

Injers all on ’em the same. 80 

’Taint by turnin’ out to hack folks 
You’re agoin’ to git your right. 

Nor by lookin’ down on black folks 
Coz you’re put upon by wite; 

Slavery aint o’ nary color, 

’Taint the hide thet makes it wus. 

All it keers fer in a feller 

’S jest to make him fill its pus. 

Want to tackle me in, du ye? 

I expect you’ll hev to wait; 90 

Wen cold lead puts daylight thru ye 
You’ll begin to kal’late; 

S’pose the crows wun’t fall to pickin’ 
All the carkiss from your bones, 

Coz you helped to give a lickin’ 

To them poor half-Spanish drones? 

Jest go home an’ ask our Nancy 
Wether I’d be sech a goose 
Ez to jine ye,—guess you’d fancy 

The etarnal bung wuz loose! icr 

She wants me fer home consumption. 

Let alone the hay’s to mow,— 

Ef you’re arter folks o’ gumption. 

You’ve a darned long row to hoe. 

Take them editors thet’s crowin’ 

Like a cockerel three months old,— 
Don’t ketch any on ’em goin’. 

Though they be so blasted bold; 

Aint they a prime lot o’ fellers? 

’Fore they think on’t guess they’ll sprout 
(Like a peach thet’s got the yellers), 111 
With the meanness bustin’ out. 

Wal, go ’long to help ’em stealin’ 

Bigger pens to cram with slaves. 

Help the men thet’s oilers dealin’ 

Insults on your fathers’ graves; 

Help the strong to grind the feeble, 

Help the many agin the few. 

Help the men thet call your people 

Witewashed slaves an’ peddlin’ crew! lao 

Massachusetts, God forgive her,^ 

She’s akneelin’ with the rest. 

She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her grand old eagle-nest; 

I *An allusion to the governor’s call for troops as well as 
to the vote on the War Bill. On May ir, 1S46, the 
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She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
W’ile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 

To the oppressed of all the world! 

Ha’n’t they sold your colored seamen? 

Ha’n’t they made your env’ys w’iz? 130 
WufVi make ye act like freemen? 

WufW. git your dander riz? 

Come, ril tell ye wut Fm thinkin’ 

Is our dooty in this fix, 

They’d ha’ done’t ez quick ez winkin’ 

In the days o’ seventy-six. 

Clang the bells in every steeple. 

Call all true men to disown 
The tradoocers of our people. 

The enslavers o’ their own; 140 

Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put the trumpet to her mouth. 

Let her ring this messidge loudly 
In the ears of all the South:— 

‘I’ll return ye good fer evil 
Much ez we frail mortils can, 

But I wun’t go help the Devil 
Makin’ man the cus o’ man; 

Call me coward, call me traiter. 

Jest ez suits your mean idees,— 150 

Here I stand a tyrant-hater. 

An’ the friend o’ God an’ Peace!’ 

Ef I’d my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part. 

They take one way, we take t’ other. 

Guess it would n’t break my heart; 

Man hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways jined; 

An’ I should n’t gretly wonder 

Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind. i6o 

[The first recruiting sergeant on record I 
conceive to have been that individual who 
is mentioned in the Book of Job as going to 
and fro in the earth, and walking up and down 

President sent to the House of Representatives his 
well-known message declaring the existence of war 
brought on “by the act of Mexico,” and asking for a 
supply of $10,000,000. Of the seven members from 
Massachusetts, all Whigs, two, Robert C. Winthrop, 
of Boston, and Amos Abbott, of Andover, voted for the 
bill. The Whigs throughout the country, remembering 
the fate of the party which had opposed the last war 
with England, sanctioned the measure as necessary for 
the preservation of the army, then in peril by the un¬ 
authorized acts of the President.' Note, ibid.,VIIl,398» 


in it. Bishop Latimer will have him to have 
been a bishop, but to me that other calling 
would appear more congenial. The sect of 
Cainites is not yet extinct, who esteemed 
the first-born of Adam to be the most 
worthy, not only because of that privilege 
of primogeniture, but inasmuch as he was 
able to overcome and slay his younger 
brother. That was a wise saying of the fa¬ 
mous Marquis Pescara to the Papal Legate, 
that it was impossible for men to serve Mars 
and Christ at the same time. Yet in time 
past the profession of arms was judged to 
be mr’ ^ that of a gentleman, nor 

does this opinion want for strenuous up¬ 
holders even in our day. Must we suppose, 
then, that the profession of Christianity was 
only intended for losels, or, at best, to afford 
an opening for plebeian ambition? Or shall 
we hold with that nicely metaphysical 
Pomeranian, Captain Vratz, who was Count 
Kdnigsmark’s chief instrument in the mur¬ 
der of Mr. Thynne, that the Scheme of 
Salvation has been arranged with an espe¬ 
cial eye to the necessities of the upper 
classes, and that ‘God would consider a 
gentleman and deal with him suitably to 
the condition and profession he had placed 
him in’? It may be said of us all, Exemplo 
plus quam ratione vivimusJ^ —^H.W.] 

1846 1848 

NO. Ill 

What Mr. Robinson Thinks 

[A FEW remarks on the following verses 
will not be out of place. The satire in them 
was not meant to have any personal, but 
only a general, application. Of the gentle¬ 
man upon whose letter they were intended 
as a commentary Mr. Biglow had never 
heard, till he saw the letter itself. The posi¬ 
tion of the satirist is oftentimes one which 
he would not have chosen, had the election 
been left to himself. In attacking bad prin¬ 
ciples, he is obliged to select some individ¬ 
ual who has made himself their exponent, 
and in whom they are impersonate, to the 
end that what he says may not, through 
ambiguity, be dissipated tenues in auras.^ 
For what says Seneca? Longum iter per 

1 *Par excellence.* 

2 ‘We live more by precedence than by reason.* 

3 ‘Into thin air.* 
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prcecepta^ hr eve et efficace per exempla.^ A 
bad principle is comparatively harmless 
while it continues to be an abstraction, 
nor can the general mind comprehend it 
fully till it is printed in that large type 
which all men can read at sight, namely, 
the life and character, the sayings and do¬ 
ings, of particular persons. It is one of the 
cunningest fetches of Satan, that he never 
exposes himself directly to our arrows, but, 
still dodging behind this neighbor or that 
acquaintance, compels us to wound him 
through them, if at all. He holds our affec¬ 
tions as hostages, the while he patches up 
a truce with our conscience. 

Meanwhile, let us not forget that the 
aim of the true satirist is not to be severe 
upon persons, but only upon falsehood, 
and, as Truth and Falsehood start from 
the same point, and sometimes even go 
along together for a little way, his business 
is to follow the path of the latter after it 
diverges, and to show her floundering in 
the bog at the end of it. Truth is quite 
beyond the reach of satire. There is so 
brave a simplicity in her, that she can no 
more be made ridiculous than an oak or 
a pine. The danger of the satirist is, that 
continual use may deaden his sensibility 
to the force of language. He becomes more 
and more liable to strike harder than he 
knows or intends. He may be careful to 
put on his boxing-gloves, and yet forget 
that, the older they grow, the more plainly 
may the knuckles inside be felt. Morever, in 
the heat of contest, the eye is insensibly 
drawn to the crown of victory, whose taw¬ 
dry tinsel glitters through that dust of the 
ring which obscures Truth’s wreath of sim¬ 
ple leaves. I have sometimes thought that my 
yoimg friend, Mr. Biglow, needed a moni¬ 
tory hand laid on his arm,— aliquid suf-- 
flaminandus eratP- I have never thought it 
good husbandry to water the tender plants 
of reform with aqua fortis, yet, where so 
much is to do in the beds, he were a sorry 
gardener who should wage a whole day’s 
war with an iron scuffle on those ill weeds 
that make the garden-walks of life un¬ 
sightly, when a sprinkle of Attic salt will 
wither them up. Est ars etiam maledicendiy^ 

1 ‘By way of principles, the road is long; by example, it 
is short and effective.* 

2 ‘He needed to have the brake put on a bit.* 

3 ‘There is even an art to slander.* 
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says Scaliger, and truly it is a hard thing 
to say where the graceM gentleness of the 
lamb merges in downright sheepishness. 
We may conclude with worthy and wise 
Dr. Fuller, that ‘one may be a lamb in 
private wrongs, but in hearing general 
affronts to goodness they are asses which 
are not lions.’—H.W.] 

Guvener B.Hs a sensible man; 

He stays to his home an’ looks arter his 
folks; 

He draws his furrer ez straight ez he 
can. 

An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes; 

But John P. 

Robinson ^ he 

Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 

My! aint it terrible? Wut shall we du? 

We can’t never choose him o’ course,— 
thet’s flat; 

Guess we shall hev to come round (don’t 

you?) 10 

An’ go in fer thunder an’ guns, an’ all 
that; 

Fer John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 

Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man: 

He’s ben on all sides thet give places or 
pelf; 

But consistency still wuz a part of his 
plan,— 

He’s ben true to one party,—an’ thet is 
himself;— 

So John P. 

Robinson he 20 

Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 

4 ‘George Nixon Briggs was the Whig Governor of 
Massachusetts from 1844 to 1851. The campaign re¬ 
ferred to here is that of 1847. Governor Briggs was 
renominated by acclamation and supported by his 
party with great enthusiasm. His opponent was Caleb 
Cushing, then in Mexico, and raised by President 
Polk to the rank of Brigadier-General. Cushing was de¬ 
feated by a majority of 14,060.’ Note, ibid.,VIII, 401. 

5 ‘John Paul Robinson . . . was a resident of Lowell, a 
lawyer of considerable ability, and a thorough classical 
scholar. . . . Late in the gubernatorial contest of 1847 
it was rumored that Robinson, heretofore a zealous 
Whig, and a delegate to the recent Springfield Conven¬ 
tion, had gone over to the Democratic . . . camp. 
The editor of the Boston Palladium wrote to him to 
learn the truth, and Robinson replied in an open letter 
avowing his intention to vote for Cushing.* Note, ibid., 
Via 40 l. 
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Gineral C. he goes in fer the warj 

He don’t vally princerple more ’n an old 
cud; 

Wut did God make us raytional creeturs fer. 

But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ 
blood? 

So John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 

We were gittin’ on nicely up here to our 
village. 

With good old idees o’ wut’s right an’ 
wut aim, 30 

We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war 
an’ pillage. 

An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark 
of a saint; 

But John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 

The side of our country must oilers be took. 

An’ Presidunt Polk, you know, he is our 
country. 

An’ the angel thet writes all our sins in a 
book 

Puts the debit to him, an’ to us the per 
contryi 

An’John P. 40 

Robinson he 

Sez this is his view o’ the thing to a T. 

Parson Wilbur he calls all these argimunts 
lies; 

Sez they’re nothin’ on airth but jest 
fee,faw,fum; 

An’ thet all this big talk of our destinies 

Is half on it ign’ance, an’t’ other half rum; 

But John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez it aint no sech thing; an’, of course, 
so must we. 

Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 

Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their 51 
swaller-tail coats. 

An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a 
fife. 

To git some on ’em office, an’ some on 
’em votes; 

But John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez they did n’t know everythin’ down 
in Judee. 


Wal, it’s a marcy, we’ve gut folks to tell us 

The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these 
matters, I vow,— 

God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise 
fellers. 

To start the world’s team wen it gits in a 
slough; 60 

Fer John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez the world’ll go right, ef he hollers 
out Gee! 

[The attentive reader will doubtless have 
perceived in the foregoing poem an allu¬ 
sion to that pernicious sentiment, ‘Our 
country, right or wrong.’ It is an abuse of 
language to call a certain portion of land, 
much more, certain personages, elevated 
for the time being to high station, our 
country. I would not sever nor loosen a 
single one of those ties by wliich we are 
united to the spot of our birth, nor minish 
by a tittle the respect due to the Magis¬ 
trate. I love our own Bay State too well to 
do the one, and as for the other, I have my¬ 
self for nigh forty years exercised, how¬ 
ever imworthily, the fimction of Justice 
of the Peace, having been called thereto by 
the unsolicited kindness of that most ex¬ 
cellent man and upright patriot, Caleb 
Strong. Patrice fumus igne alieno luculeri’- 
tior ^ is best qualified with this,— Uhi libera 
tas, ibi patriae We are inhabitants of two 
worlds, and owe a double, not a divided, 
allegiance. In virtue of our clay, this little 
ball of earth exacts a certain loyalty of us, 
wliile, in our capacity as spirits, we are 
admitted citizens of an invisible and holier 
fatherland. There is a patriotism of the 
soul whose claim absolves us from our other 
and terrene fealty. Our true country is 
that ideal realm which we represent to 
ourselves under the names of religion, 
duty, and the like. Our terrestrial organi¬ 
zations are but far-off approaches to so fair 
a model, and all they are verily traitors 
who resist not any attempt to divert them 
from this their original intendment. When, 
therefore, one would have us to ffing up 
our caps and shout with the multitude, 
*Our country^ however boundedP he de¬ 
mands of us that we sacrifice the larger to 

1 ‘The smoke of one’s fatherland casts more light thas 
the flame of any other country.* 

2 ‘Where freedom is, there is your fatherland,* 
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the less, the higher to the lower, and that 
we yield to the imaginary claims of a few 
acres of soil onr duty and privilege as 
liegemen of Truth. Our true country is 
bounded on the north and the south, on 
the east and the west, by Justice, and when 
she oversteps that invisible boundary-line 
by so much as a hair’s-breadth, she ceases 
to be our mother, and chooses rather to be 
looked uppn quasi novercal That is a hard 
choice when our earthly love of country 
calls upon us to tread one path and our 
duty points us to another. We must make 
as noble and becoming an election as did 
Penelope between Icarius and Ulysses. 
Veiling our faces, we must take silently 
the hand of Duty to follow her . . . H.W.] 
1847 1848 

Second Series ^ 

The Courtin'' 

God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur’z you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill. 

All silence an’ all glisten. 

Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ pecked in thru’ the winder. 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’ith no one nigh to hender. 

A fireplace filled the room’s one side 

With half a cord o’ wood in— to 

There wam’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 

The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her. 

An’ lee tie flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 

Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung. 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Yoimg 
Fetched back f ’om Concord busted. 20 

1 ‘As a stepmother.’ 

2 ‘Clough,’ wrote Lowell in the introduction to the Sec¬ 
ond Series, ‘often suggested that I should try my hand 
at some Yankee Pastorals, which would admit of more 
sentiment and a higher tone without foregoing the 
advantage offered by the dialect. I have never com¬ 
pleted anything of the kind, but, in this Second Series, 
both my remembrance of his counsel and the deeper 
feeling called up by the great interests at stake, led me 
to venture some passages nearer to what is called 
poetical than could have been admitted without incon¬ 
gruity into the former series.’ Ibid.,VIII,204. 


The very room, coz she was in. 

Seemed warm f’om floor to ceilin’. 

An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 

’T was kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 

He was six foot o’ man, A i. 

Clear grit an’ human natur’, 3a 

None could n’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 

He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 

Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv 
’em. 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 

All is, he could n’t love ’em. 

But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple. 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 

Ez a south slope in Ap’il. ‘ 40 

She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring. 

She knowed the Lord was nigher. 

An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer. 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 
Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 

Thet night, I tell ye, she looked sonie\ 

She seemed to’ve gut a new soul, 50 
For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 

Down to her very shoe-sole. 

She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in bumt-up paper. 

He kin’ o’ Titered on the mat, 

Some doubtfle o’ the sekle. 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 

But hern went pity ZeWe. 60 

An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder. 

An’ on her apples kep’ to work. 

Parin’ away like murder. 
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‘You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?’ 

‘Wal ... no ... I come dasignin’ ’— 
‘To see my Mia? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’.’ 

To say why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’; 70 

Mebby to mtdcayes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 

He stood a spell on one foot fust. 

Then stood a spell on t’other. 

An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther. 

Says he, T’d better call agin’; 

Says she, ‘Think likely. Mister’: 

Thet last word pricked him Uke a pin. 

An’ . . . Wal, he up an’ kist her. 80 

When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 

Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 

For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary. 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 

The blood dost roun’ her heart felt 
glued 

Too tight for all expressin’, 90 

Tell mother see how metters stood. 

An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 

Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 

1848-66 1867 

NO. VI 

Simthin* in the Pastoral Line 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

Jaalam, 17th May, 1862. 
Gentlemen, —^At the special request of 
Mr. Biglow, I intended to inclose, together 
with his own contribution, (into which, at 
my suggestion, he has thrown a little more 
of pastoral sentiment than usual), some 
passages from my sermon on the day of 


the National Fast, from the text, ‘Remem¬ 
ber them that are in bonds, as boimd with 
them,’ Heb.xiii: 3. But I have not leisure 
sufficient at present for the copying of 
them, even were I altogether satisfied with 
the production as it stands. I should prefer, 
I confess, to contribute the entire discourse 
to the pages of your respectable miscel¬ 
lany, if it should be found acceptable upon 
perusal, especially as I find the difficulty 
in selection of greater magnitude than I 
had anticipated. What passes without 
challenge in the fervour of oral delivery, 
cannot always stand the colder criticism of 
the closet. I am not so great an enemy of 
Eloquence as my friend Mr. Biglow would 
appear to be from some passages in his con¬ 
tribution for the current month. I would 
not, indeed, hastily suspect him of covertly 
glancing at myself in his somewhat caustick 
animadversions, albeit some of the phrases 
he girds at are not entire strangers to my 
lips. I am a more hearty admirer of the 
Puritans than seems now to be the fashion, 
and beheve, that, if they Hebraized a little 
too much in their speech, they showed re¬ 
markable practical sagacity as statesmen 
and founders. But such phenomena as 
Puritanism are the results rather of great 
religious than of merely social convulsions, 
and do not long survive them. So soon as 
an earnest conviction has cooled into a 
phrase, its work is over, and the best that 
can be done with it is to bury it. he, missa 
est. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Big¬ 
low that we cannot settle the great political 
questions which are now presenting them¬ 
selves to the nation by the opinions of 
Jeremiah or Ezekiel as to the wants and 
duties of the Jews in their time, nor do I 
believe that an entire community with 
their feelings and views would be prac¬ 
ticable or even agreeable at the present day. 
At the same time I could wish that their 
habit of subordinating the actual to the 
moral, the flesh to the spirit, and this world 
to the other, were more common. They 
had found out, at least, the great military 
secret that soul weighs more than body.— 
But I am suddenly called to a sick-bed in 
the household of a valued parishioner. 

With esteem and respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

homer WILBUR 
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Once git a smell o’ musk into a draw. 

An’ it clings hold like precerdents in law: 
Your gra’ma’am put it there,—when, 
goodness knows,— 

To jes’ this-worldify her Sunday-clo’es; 

But the old chist wun’t sarve her gran’son’s 
wife, 

(For, ’thout new funnitoor, wut good in 
life?) 

An’ so ole clawfoot, from the precinks dread 
O’ the spare chamber, slinks into the shed. 
Where, dim with dust, it fust or last 
subsides 

To holdin’ seeds an’ fifty things besides; lo 
But better days stick fast in heart an’ husk. 
An’ all you keep in’t gits a scent o’ musk. 

Jes’ so with poets: wut they ’ve airly read 
Gits kind o’ worked into their heart an’ 
head. 

So’s’t they can’t seem to write but jest on 
sheers 

With furrin countries or played-out ideers. 
Nor hev a feelin’, ef it doosn’t smack 
O’ wut some critter chose to feel ’way back: 
This makes ’em talk o’ daisies, larks, an’ 
things, 

Ez though we’d nothin’ here that blows an’ 
sings,— 20 

(Why, I ’d give more for one live bobolink 
Than a square mile o’ larks in printer’s 
ink,)— 

This makes ’em think our fust o’ May is 
May, 

Which’t ain’t, for all the almanicks can say. 

O little city-gals, don’t never go it 
Blind on the word o’ noospaper or poet! 
They ’re apt to puff, an’ May-day seldom 
looks 

Up in the country ez it doos in books; 

They ’re no more like than hornets’-nests 
an’ hives. 

Or printed sarmons be to holy lives. 30 
I, with my trouses perched on cowhide 
boots, 

Tuggin’ my foundered feet out by the roots, 
Hev seen ye come to fling on April’s hearse 
Your muslin nosegays from the milliner’s, 
Puzzlin’ to find dry groimd your queen to 
choose. 

An’ dance your throats sore in morocker 
shoes: 

I’ve seen ye an’ felt proud, thet, come wut 
would« 


Our Pilgrim stock wuz pethed with 
hardihood. 

Pleasure doos make us Yankees kind o’ 
winch, 

Ez though’t wuz sunthin’ paid for by the 

inch; 40 

But yit we du contrive to worry thru, 

Ef Booty tells us thet the thing’s to du. 

An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 

Ez stiddily ez though’t wuz a redoubt. 

I, country-born an’ bred, know where to 
find 

Some blooms thet make the season suit the 
mind, 

An’ seem to metch the doubtin’ bluebird’s 
notes,— 

Half-vent’rin’ liverworts in furry coats, 
Bloodroots, whose roUed-up leaves ef you 
oncurl. 

Each on ’em ’s cradle to a baby-pearl,— 50 
But these are jes’ Spring’s pickets; sure ez 
sin. 

The rebble frosts ’ll try to drive ’em in; 

For half our May’s so awfully like May n’t, 
’t would rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; 
Though I own up I like our back’ard 
springs 

Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ 
things. 

An’ when you ’most give up, ’uthout more 
words 

Toss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves, an’ 
birds: 

Thet’s Northun natur’, slow an’ apt to 
doubt. 

But when it doos git stirred, ther’ ’s no 

gin-out! 60 

Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall 
trees. 

An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses,— 
Queer politicians, though, for I ’ll be 
skinned 

Ef all on ’em don’t head against the wind, 
’fore long the trees begin to show belief,— 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef. 

Then saffern swarms swing off from all the 
willers 

So plump they look like yaller caterpillars. 
Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands 
unfold 

Softer ’n a baby’s be at three days old: 70 

Thet’s robin-redbreast’s almanick; he 
knows 
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Thet after this ther’ ’s only blossom-snows; 

So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 

He goes to plast’rin’ his adobe house. 

Then seems to come a hitch,—things lag 
behind. 

Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her 
mind. 

An’ ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh 
their dams 

Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ 
jams, 

A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-hole 
cleft. 

Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’ 

left, 80 

Then all the waters bow themselves an’ 
come, 

Suddin, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ 
foam, 

Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in time 

An’ gives one leap from Aperl into June: 

Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you 
think. 

Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill woods 
with pink; 

The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud; 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud; 

Red-cedars blossom tu, though few folks 
know it. 

An’ look all dipt in sunshine like a poet; 90 

The lime-trees pile their solid stacks 
o’ shade 

An’ drows’ly simmer with the bees’ sweet 
trade; 

In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird 
clings 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock 
slings; 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ 
bowers 

The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden 
flowers. 

Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school-gals love 
to try 

With pins,—they’ll worry yourn so, boys, 
bimeby! 

But I don’t love your cat’logue style,—do 
you?— 

Ez ef to sell off Natur’ by vendoo; 100 

One word with blood in’t’s twice ez good ez 
two: 

’miff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the 
year, 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here; 


Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 
Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ 
wings. 

Or, givin’ way to’t in a mock despair. 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the 
air. 

I ollus feel the sap start in my veins 
In Spring, with curus heats an’ prickly 
pains, 

Thet drive me, when I git a chance, to 

walk no 

Off by myself to hev a privit talk 
With a queer critter thet can’t seem to ’gree 
Along o’ me like most folks,—Mister Me. 
Ther’ ’s times when I’m unsoshle ez a 
stone. 

An’ sort o’ suffercate to be alone,— 

I’m crowded jes’ to think thet folks are 
nigh. 

An’ can’t bear nothin’ closer than the sky; 
Now the wind’s full ez shifty in the mind 
Ez wut it is ou’-doors, ef I ain’t blind. 

An’ sometimes, in the fairest sou’west 

weather, 120 

My innard vane pints east for weeks 
together. 

My natur’ gits all goose-flesh, an’ my sins 
Come drizzlin’ on my conscience sharp ez 
pins: 

Wal, et sech times I jes’ slip out o’ sight 
An’ take it out in a fair stan’-up fight 
With the one cuss I can’t lay on the shelf. 
The crook’dest stick in all the heap,— 
Myself. 

’T wuz so las’ Sabbath arter meetin’-time: 
Findin’ my feelin’s wouldn’t noways 
rhyme 

With nobody’s, but off the hendle flew 130 
An’ took things from an east-wind pint o’ 
view, 

I started off to lose me in the hills 
Where the pines be, up back o’ ’Siah’s 
Mills: 

Pines, ef you’re blue, are the best friends I 
know, 

They mope an’ sigh an’ sheer your feelin’s 
so,— 

They hesh the ground beneath so, tu, I 
swan. 

You half-forgit you’ve gut a body on. 

Ther’ ’s a small school’us’ there where four 
roads meet. 

The door-steps hollered out by little feet. 
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An’ side-posts carved with names whose 

owners grew 140 

To gret men^ some on ’em, an’ deacons, tu; 
’t ain’t used no longer, coz the town hez gut 
A high-school, where they teach the Lord 
knows wut: 

Three-story lamin’’s pop’lar now; I guess 
We thriv’ ez wal on jes’ two stories less. 

For it strikes me ther’ ’s sech a thing ez 
sinnin’ 

By overloadin’ children’s underpinnin’: 
Wal, here it wuz I lamed my ABC, 

An’ it’s a kind o’ favorite spot with me. 

We’re curus critters: Now ain’t jes’ the 

minute 150 

Thct ever fits us easy while we’re in it; 

Long ez’t wuz futur’, ’t would be perfect 
bliss,— 

Soon ez it’s past, thet time’s wuth ten o’ 
this; 

An’ yit there ain’t a man thet need be told 
Thet Now’s the only bird lays eggs o’ gold. 
A knee-high lad, I used to plot an’ plan 
An’ think’t wuz life’s cap-sheaf to be a 
man; 

Now, gittin’ gray, there’s nothin’ I enjoy 
Like dreamin’ back along into a boy: 

So the ole school’us’ is a place I choose 160 
Afore all others, ef I want to muse; 

I set down where I used to set, an’ git 
My boyhood back, an’ better things with 
it — 

Faith, Hope, an’ sunthin’, ef it isn’t 
Cherrity, 

It’s want o’ guile, an’ thet’s ez gret a 
rerrity. 

While Fancy’s cushin’, free to Prince and 
Clown, 

Makes the hard bench ez soft ez milk-weed- 
down. 

Now, ’fore I knowed, that Sabbath 
arternoon 

When I sot out to tramp myself in tune, 

I found me in the school’us’ on my seat, 170 
Drummin’ the march to No-wheres with 
my feet. 

Thinkin’ o’ nothin’, I’ve heerd ole folks 
say 

Is a hard kind o’ dooty in its way: 

It’s thinkin’ everythin’ you ever knew. 

Or ever beam, to make your feelin’s blue. 

I sot there tryin’ thet on for a spell: 

I thought o’ the Rebellion, then o’ Hell, 


Which some folks tell ye now is jest a 
metterfor 

(A the’ry, p’raps, it wun’t feel none the 
better for); 

I thought o’ Reconstruction, wut we’d win 
Patchin’ our patent self-blow-up agin: 181 
I thought ef this ’ere milkin’ o’ the wits. 

So much a month, warn’t givin’ Natur’ 
fits,— 

Ef folks warn’t druv, findin’ their own milk 
fail. 

To work the cow thet hez an iron tail. 

An’ ef idees ’thout ripenin’ in the pan 
Would send up cream to humor ary man: 
From this to thet I let my worryin’ creep. 
Till finally I must ha’ fell asleep. 

Our lives in sleep are some like streams 

thet glide 190 

’twixt flesh an’ sperrit boundin’ on each 
side. 

Where both shores’ shadders kind o’ mix 
an’ mingle 

In sunthin’ thet ain’t jes’ like either single; 
An’ when you cast off moorin’s from 
To-day, 

An’ down towards To-morrer drift away, 
The imiges thet tengle on the stream 
Make a new upside-down’ard world o’ 
dream: 

Sometimes they seem like sunrise-streaks 
an’ warnin’s 

O’ wut’ll be in Heaven on Sabbath- 

mornin’s, 199 

An’, mixed right in ez ef jest out o’ spite, 
Sunthin’ thet says your supper ain’t gone 
right. 

I’m gret on dreams, an’ often when I wake, 
I’ve lived so much it makes my mem’ry 
ache. 

An’ can’t skurce take a cat-nap in my cheer 
’thout hevin’ ’em, some good, some bad, all 
queer. 

Now I wuz settin’ where I’d ben, it 
seemed. 

An’ ain’t sure yit whether I r’ally dreamed. 
Nor, ef I did, how long I might ha’ slep’. 
When I hearn some un stompin’ up the 
step. 

An’ lookin’ round, ef two an’ two make 

four, 2rt 

I see a Pilgrim Father ki the door. 

He wore a steeple-hat, tall boots, an’ spurs 
With rowels to ’em big ez ches’nut-burrs. 
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An’ his gret sword behind him sloped away 
Long’z a man’s speech thet dunno wut to 
say.— 

‘Ef your name’s Biglow, an’ your 
given-name 

Hosee,’ sez he, ‘it’s arter you I came; 

I’m your gret-gran’ther multiplied by 
three.’— 

‘My wutT sez I.—‘Your gret-gret-gret,’ 
sez he: 

‘You wouldn’t ha’ never ben here but for 

me. 220 

Two hundred an’ three year ago this May 
The ship I come in sailed up Boston Bay; 
I’d been a cunnle in our Civil War,— 

But wut on airth hevjyow gut up one for? 
Coz we do things in England, ’t ain’t for 
you 

To git a notion you can du ’em tu: 

I’m told you write in public prints: ef true. 
It’s nateral you should know a thing or 
two.’— 

‘Thet air’s an argymimt I can’t endorse,— 

’t would prove, coz you wear spurs, you 

kep’ a horse: 230 

For brains,’ sez I, ‘wutever you may think. 
Ain’t boun’ to cash the drafs 
o’ pen-an’-ink,— 

Though mos’ folks write ez ef they hoped 
jes’ quickenin’ 

The churn would argoo skim-milk into 
thickenin’; 

But skim-milk ain’t a thing to change its 
view 

O’ wut it’s meant for more’n a smoky flue. 
But du pray tell me, ’fore we furder go. 

How in all Natur’ did you come to know 
bout our affairs,’ sez I, ‘in Kingdom- 
Come?’— 

‘Wal, I worked round at sperrit-rappin’ 

some, 240 

An’ danced the tables till their legs wuz 
gone. 

In hopes o’ larnin’ mit wuz goin’ on,’ 

Sez he, ‘but mejums lie so like all-split 
Thet I concluded it wuz best to quit. 

But, come now, ef you wun’t confess to 
knowin’. 

You’ve some conjectures how the thing’s 
a-goin’.’— 

‘Gran’ther,’ sez I, ‘a vane warn’t never 
known 

Nor asked to hev a jedgment of its own; 

An’ yit, ef’t ain’t gut rusty in the jints, 

It’s safe to trust its say on certin’ pints: 250 


It knows the wind’s opinions to a T, 

An’ the wind settles wut the weather’ll be.‘ 
‘I never thought a scion of our stock 
Could grow the wood to make a 
weather-cock; 

When I wuz yotmger’n you, skurce more’n 
a shaver. 

No airthly wind,’ sez he, ‘could make me 
waiver r 

(Ez he said this, he clinched his jaw an’ 
forehead, 

Hitchin’ his belt to bring his sword-hilt 
forrard.)— 

‘Jes so it wuz with me,’ sez I, ‘I swow, 
When / wuz younger’n wut you see me 

now,— 260 

Nothin’ from Adam’s fall to Huldy’s 
bonnet, 

Thet I warn’t full-cocked with my 
jedgment on it; 

But now I’m gittin’ on in life, I find 
It’s a sight harder to make up my mind,— 
Nor I don’t often try tu, when events 
Will du it for me free of all expense. 

The moral question’s ollus plain enough,— 
It’s jes’ the human-natur’ side thet’s tough; 
Wut’s best to think mayn’t puzzle me nor 
you,— 

The pinch comes in decidin’ wut to Jw; 270 
Ef you read History, all runs smooth ez 
grease, 

Coz there the men ain’t nothin’ more’n 
idees,— 

But come to make it, ez we must to-day, 

Th’ idees hev arms an’ legs an’ stop the 
way: 

It’s easy fixin’ things in facts an’ figgers,— 
They can’t resist, nor warn’t brought up 
with niggers; 

But come to try your the’ry on,—why, then 
Your facts an’ figgers change to ign’ant men 
Actin’ ez ugly—’—‘Smite ’em hip an’ 
thigh!’ 

Sez gran’ther, ‘and let every man-child 

die! 280 

Oh for three weeks o’ Crommle an’ the 
Lord! 

Up, Isr’el, to your tents an’ grind the 
sword!’— 

‘Thet kind o’ thing worked wal in ole 
Judee, 

But you forgit how long it’s ben A.D.; 

You think thet’s ellerkence,—I call it 
shoddy, 

A thing,’ sez I, ‘wun’t cover soul nor body; 
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I like the plain all-wool o’ common-sense, 
Thet warms ye now, an’ will a twelve- 
month hence. 

You took to foUerin’ where the Prophets 
beckoned. 

An’, fust you knowed on, back come 

Charles the Second; 290 

Now wut I want’s to hev all zoe gain stick. 
An’ not to start Millennium too quick; 

We hain’t to punish only, but to keep. 

An’ the cure’s gut to go a cent’ry deep.’ 
‘Wall, milk-an’-water ain’t the best o’ 
glue,’ 

Sez he, ‘an’ so you’ll find afore you’re thru; 
Ef reshness venters sunthin’, shilly-shally 
Loses ez often wut’s ten times the vally. 
Thet exe of ourn, when Charles’s neck gut 
split. 

Opened a gap thet ain’t bridged over yit: 
Slav’ry’s your Charles, the Lord hez gin 

the exe’— 301 

‘Our Charles,’ sez I, ‘hez gut eight million 
necks. 

The hardest question ain’t the black man’s 
right. 

The trouble is to ‘mancipate the white; 
One’s chained in body an’ can be sot free, 
But t’ other’s chained in soul to an idee: 

It’s a long job, but we shall worry thru it; 

Ef bagnets fail, the spellin’-book must du 
it.’ 

‘Hosee,’ sez he, ‘I think you’re goin’ to fail: 
The rettlesnake ain’t dangerous in the tail; 
This ’ere rebellion’s nothing but the 

rettle,— 3n 

You’ll stomp on thet an’ think you’ve won 
the bettle; 

It’s Slavery thet’s the fangs an’ thinkin’ 
head. 

An’ ef you want salvation, cresh it dead,— 
An’ cresh it suddin, or you’ll larn by 
waitin’ 

Thet Chance wtm’t stop to listen to 
debatin’!’— 

‘God’s truth!’ sez I,—‘an’ ef I held the 
club, 

An’ knowed jes’ where to strike,—^but 
there’s the rub!’— 

‘Strike soon,’ sez he, ‘or you’ll be deadly 
ailin’,— 

Folks thet’s afeared to fail are sure o’ 

failin’; 320 

God hates your sneakin’ creturs thet 
believe 

He’ll settle things they run away an’ leave!’ 
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He brought his foot down fercely, ez he 
spoke. 

An’ give me sech a startle thet I woke. 

1862 1867 

Beaver Roars Hoarse With 
Meltin' Snows ^ 

Beaver roars hoarse with meltin’ snows, 

An’ rattles di’mon’s from his granite; 
Time wuz, he snatched away my prose, 

An’ into psalms or satires ran it; 

But he, nor all the rest thet once 

Started my blood to country-dances, no 
Can’t set me goin’ more ’n a dunce 

Thet hain’t no use for dreams an’ fancies. 

Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
I hear the drummers makin’ riot. 

An* I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 

Thet follered once an’ now are quiet,— 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 

Thet never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose cornin’ step ther’ ’s ears thet won’t, 
No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 120 

Why, hain’t I held ’em on my knee? 

Did n’t I love to see ’em growin’. 

Three hkely lads ez wal could be, 

Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’? 

I set an’ look into the blaze 
Whose natur’, jes’ like theirn, keeps 
climbin’, 

Ez long ’z it lives, in shinin’ ways. 

An’ half despise myself for rh3rmin’. 

Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal. 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 131 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle? 

To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
Thet rived the Rebel line asunder? 

’T ain’t right to hev the yoimg go fust. 

All throbbin’ full o’ gifts an’ graces, 
Leavin’ life’s paupers dry ez dust 
To try an’ make b’lieve fill their places: 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss, 141 

Ther’ ’s gaps our lives can’t never fay in. 
An’ thet world seems so fur from this 
LeP for us loafers to grow gray in! 

I The selection is from Number X, ‘Mr. Hosea Biglow 
to the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly.* 
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My eyes cloud up for rain; my mouth 
WiU take to twitchin’ roun* the corners; 

I pity mothers, tu, down South, 

For all they sot among the scorners: 

Td sooner take my chance to stan’ 

At Jedgment where your meanest slave 
is, 150 

Than at God’s bar hoi’ up a han’ 

Ez drippin’ red ez yourn, Jeff Davis! 

Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted. 

But proud, to meet a people proud. 

With eyes thet tell o’ triumph tasted! 
Come, with han’ grippin’ on the hilt. 

An’ step thet proves yc Victory’s 
daughter! 

Longin’ for you, our sperits wilt 
Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for 

water. 160 

Come, while our country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin’ ‘Forwards!’ 

An’ knows thet freedom ain’t a gift 
Thet tarries long in ban’s o’ cowards! 
Come, sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips thet 
quivered. 

An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a race delivered! 

1865 1867 

HEBE 

1 SAW the twinkle of white feet, 

1 saw the flash of robes descending; 

Before her ran an influence fleet. 

That bowed my heart like barley bending. 

As, in bare fields, the searching bees 
Pilot to blooms beyond our finding. 

It led me on, by sweet degrees 
Joy’s simple honey-cells unbinding. 

Those Graces were that seemed grim 
Fates; 

With nearer love the sky leaned o’er me; 10 
The long-sought Secret’s golden 
gates 

On musical hinges swung before me. 

I saw the brimmed bowl in her grasp 
Thrilling with godhood; like a lover 
I sprang the proffered life to clasp;— 

The beaker fell; the luck was over. 


The Earth has drunk the vintage up; 
What boots it patch the goblet’s splinters? 

Can Summer fill the icy cup. 

Whose treacherous crystal is but Winter’s? 

O spendthrift haste! await the Gods; 21 
Their nectar crowns the lips of Patience; 

Haste scatters on imthankful sods 
The immortal gift in vain libations. 

Coy Hebe flies from those that woo. 

And shuns the hands would seize upon her; 

Follow thy life, and she will sue 
To pour for thee the cup of honor. 

1848 

FROM THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune. 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, 40 

And, grDping blindly above it for hght^ 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 

The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys. 

The cowslip startles in meadows greei*. 

The buttercup catches the sun in its 
chalice. 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too 
mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun. 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 50 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings. 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters 
and sings; 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her 
nest,— 

In the nice ear of Nature which song is th& 
best? 

Now is the high-tide of the year. 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer. 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills 
it> 6z 
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We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren tlie past may have 
been, 

’T is enough for us now that the leaves are 
green; 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms 
swell; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear. 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 70 
That maize has sprouted, that streams 
are flowing. 

That the river is bluer than the sky. 

That the robin is plastering his house hard 
by; 

And if the breeze kept the good news back. 
For other couriers wc should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s 
lowing,— 

And hark! how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year. 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 80 
Everything is happy now. 

Everything is upward striving; 

’T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
’T is the natural way of living: 

Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no 
wake; 

And the eyes forget the tears they have 
shed. 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 90 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and 
woe 

Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth. 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 

1848 1848 

FROM A FABLE FOR CRITICS 
Literati^ 

It being the commonest mode of proce¬ 
dure, I premise a few candid remarks 
To THE Reader:— 

This trifle, begun to please only myself 

X The title i$ given by the editors. 
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and my own private fancy, was laid on the 
shelf. But some friends, who had seen it, 
induced me, by dint of saying they liked it, 
to put it in print. That is, having come to 
that very conclusion, I asked their advice 
when ’t would make no confusion. For 
though (in the gentlest of ways) they had 
hinted it was scarce worth the while, I 
should doubtless have printed it. . . . 

Having scrawled at full gallop (as far as 
that goes) in a style that is neither good 
verse nor bad prose, and being a person 
whom nobody knows, some people will 
say I am rather more free with my readers 
than it is becoming to be, that I seem to 
expect them to wait on my leisure in fol¬ 
lowing wherever I wander at pleasure, 
that, in short, I take more than a young 
author’s lawful ease, and laugh in a queer 
way so like Mephistopheles, that the Public 
win doubt, as they grope through my 
rhythm, if in truth I am making fun ^?/them 
or with them. 

So the excellent Public is hereby assured 
that the sale of my book is already secured. 
For there is not a poet throughout the 
whole land but will purchase a copy or 
two out of hand, in the fond expectation of 
being amused in it, by seeing his betters 
cut up and abused in it. Now, I find, by a 
pretty exact calculation, there are some¬ 
thing like ten thousand bards in the nation, 
of that special variety whom the Review 
and Magazine critics call lofty and trucy 
and about thirty thousand {this tribe is in¬ 
creasing) of the kinds who are termed full 
of promise and pleasing. The Public will see 
by a glance at this schedule, that they 
cannot expect me to be over-sedulous 
about courting themy since it seems I have 
got enough fuel made sure of for boiling 
my pot. . . . 

One word to such readers (judicious and 
wise) as read books with something behind 
the mere eyes, of whom in the country, 
perhaps, there are two, including myself, 
gentle reader, and you. All the characters 
sketched in this slight jeu d'esprity though, 
it may be, they seem, here and there, rather 
free, and drawn from a somewhat too C5m- 
ical standpoint, are meant to be faithful, for 
that is the grand poiilt, and none but an 
owl would feel sore at a rub from a jester 
who tells you, without any subterfuge, that 
he sits in Diogenes’tub. . . . 
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Now there happened to be among 
Phoebus’s followers, 

A gentleman, one of the omnivorous 

swallowers, 100 

Who bolt every book that comes out of the 
press. 

Without the least question of larger or less. 
Whose stomachs are strong at the expense 
of their head,— 

For reading new books is like eating new 
bread. 

One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps 
he 

Is brought to death’s door of a mental 
dyspepsy. 

On a previous stage of existence, our Hero 
Had ridden outside, with the glass below 
zero; 

He had been, ’tis a fact you may safely rely 
on. 

Of a very old stock a most eminent scion,— 
A stock all fresh quacks their fierce boluses 
ply on. III 

Who stretch the new boots Earth’s 
unwilling to try on. 

Whom humbugs of all shapes and sorts 
keep their eye on 

Whose hair’s in the mortar of every new 
Zion, 

Who, when whistles are dear, go directly 
and buy one, 

Who think slavery a crime that we must not 
say fie on. 

Who hunt, if they e’er hunt at all, with the 
lion 

(Though they himt lions also, whenever 
they spy one). 

Who contrive to make every good fortune a 
wry one. 

And at last choose the hard bed of honor to 
die on, 120 

Whose pedigree, traced to earth’s earliest 
years, 

Is longer than anything else but their 
ears;— 

In short, he was sent into life with the 
wrong key. 

He unlocked the door, and stept forth a 
poor donkey. 

Though kicked and abused by his bipedal 
betters 

Yet he filled no mean place in the kingdom 
of letters; 

Far happier than many a literary hack. 

He bore only paper-mill rags on his back 


(For it makes a vast difference which side 
the min 

One expends on the paper his labor and 

skill); 130 

So, when his soul waited a new 
transmigration. 

And Destiny balanced ’twixt this and that 
station. 

Not having much time to expend upon 
bothers. 

Remembering he’d had some connection 
with authors. 

And considering his four legs had grown 
paralytic,— 

She set him on two, and he came forth a 
critic. 


’Twould be endless to tell you the things 
that he knew. 

Each a separate fact, undeniably true, iso 

But with him or each other they’d nothing 
to do; 

No power of combining, arranging, 
discerning, 

Digested the masses he learned into 
learning; 

There was one tiling in life he had practical 
knowledge for 

(And this, you will think, he need scarce go 
to college for),— 

Not a deed would he do, nor a word would 
he utter. 

Till he’d weighed its relations to plain 
bread and butter. 

When he left Alma Mater, he practised his 
wits 

In compiling the journals’ historical 
bits,— 

Of shops broken open, men falling in 
fits. 

Great fortunes in England bequeathed to 

poor printers, 191 

And cold spells, the coldest for many past 
winters,— 

Then, rising by industry, knack, and 
address. 

Got notices up for an unbiased press, 

With a mind so well poised, it seemed 
equally made for 

Applause or abuse, just which chanced to 
be paid for: 

From this point his progress was rapid and 
sure, 

To the post of a regular heavy reviewer. 
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And here I must say he wrote excellent 
articles 

On Hebraical points, or the force of Greek 
particles; 200 

They filled up the space nothing else was 
prepared for. 

And nobody read that which nobody cared 
for; 

If any old book reached a fiftieth 
edition. 

He could fill forty pages with safe 
erudition: 

He could gauge the old books by the old set 
of rules, 

And his very old nothings pleased very old 
fools; 

But give him a new book, fresh out of tlie 
heart. 

And you put him at sea without compass or 
chart,— 

His blunders aspired to the rank of an 
art; 

For his lore was engraft, something foreign 
that grew in him, 210 

Exhausting the sap of the native and true in 
him. 

So that when a man came with a soul that 
was new in him. 

Carving new forms of truth out of Nature’s 
old granite, 

New and old at their birth, like Le Verrier’s 
planet. 

Which, to get a true judgment, themselves 
must create 

In the soul of their critic the measure and 
weight. 

Being rather themselves a fresh standard of 
grace. 

To compute their own judge, and assign 
him his place. 

Our reviewer would crawl all about it and 
round it. 

And, reporting each circumstance just as he 
found it, 220 

Without the least malice,—his record 
would be 

Profoundly aesthetic as that of a flea. 

Which, supping on Wordsworth, should 
print, for our sakes. 

Recollections of nights with the Bard of the 
Lakes, 

Or, lodged by an Arab guide, ventured to 
render a 

Comprehensive account of the ruins at 
Denderah. 


857 

As I said, he was fieV^f precisely unkind. 
The defect in his brain was just absence of 
mind; 

If he boasted, ’twas simply that he vms 

self-made, 229 

A position which I, for one, never gainsaid. 
My respect for my Maker supposing a skill 
In His works which our Hero would answer 
but ill; 

And I trust that the mould which he used 
may be cracked, or he. 

Made bold by success, may enlarge his 
phylactery. 

And set up a kind of a man-manufactory,— 
An event which I shudder to think about, 
seeing 

That Man is a moral, accountable being. 

He meant well enough, but was stiD in 
the way. 

As dunces still are, let them be where they 
may; 

Indeed, they appear to come into existence 
To impede other folks with their awkward 
assistance; 241 

If you set up a dunce on the very North 
pole 

All alone with himself, I believe, on my 
soul. 

He’d manage to get betwixt somebody’s 
shins. 

And pitch him down bodily, all in his sins. 
To the grave polar bears sitting round on 
the ice. 

All shortening their grace, to be in for a 
slice; 

Or, if he found nobody else there to pother. 
Why, one of his legs would just trip up the 
other. 

For there’s nothing we read of in torture’s 
inventions, 250 

Like a well-meaning dimce, with the best of 
intentions. 

A terrible fellow to meet in society. 

Not the toast that he buttered was ever so 
dry at tea; 

There he’d sit at the table and stir in his 
sugar. 

Crouching close for a spring, all the while, 
like a cougar; 

Be sure of your facts, of your measures and 
weights. 

Of your time,—^he’s as fond as an Arab of 
dates; 
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You’ll be telling, perhaps, in your comical 
way. 

Of something you’ve seen in the course of 
the day; 

And, just as you’re tapering out the 

conclusion, 260 

You venture an ill-fated classic allusion,— 

The girls have all got their laughs ready, 
when, whack! 

The cougar comes down on your 
thunderstruck back! 

You had left out a comma,—your Greek’s 
put in joint. 

And pointed at cost of your story’s whole 
point. 

In the course of the evening, you find 
chance for certain 

Soft speeches to Anne, in the shade of the 
curtain: 

You tell her your heart can be likened to 
one flower, 

‘And that, O most charming of women’s 
the sunflower, 

Which turns’—here a clear nasal voice, to 

your terror, 270 

From outside the curtain, says, ‘That’s all 
an error.’ 

As for him, he’s—no matter, he never grew 
tender, 

Sitting after a ball, with his feet on the 
fender. 

Shaping somebody’s sweet features out of 
cigar smoke 

(Though he’d willingly grant you that such 
doings are smoke); 

All women he damns with mutahile semper^ 

And if ever he felt something like love’s 
distemper, 

’Twas tow’rds a young lady who spoke 
ancient Mexican, 

And assisted her father in making a lexicon; 

Though I recollect hearing him get quite 

ferocious 280 

About Mary Clausum, the mistress of 
Grotius, 

Or something of that sort,—^but, no more 
to bore ye 

With character-painting. I’ll turn to my 
story. 


‘But stay, here comes Tityrus Griswold,^ 
and leads on 

X The Rev. Rufus W. Griswold (1815-1857), who as¬ 
sumed that his work as editor and anthologist gave him 


The flocks whom he first plucKS alive, and 
then feeds on,— 

A loud-cackling swarm, in whose feathers 
warm-drest. 

He goes for as perfect a—swan as the rest. 

‘There comes Emerson first, whose rich 
words, every one. 

Are like gold nails in temples to hang 
trophies on. 

Whose prose is grand verse, while his 
verse, the Lord knows. 

Is some of it pr— No, ’tis not even prose; 

I’m speaking of metres; some poems have 
welled 531 

From those rare depths of soul that have 
ne’er been excelled; 

They’re not epics, but that doesn’t 
matter a pin. 

In creating, the only hard thing’s to begin; 

A grass-blade’s no easier to make than an 
oak; 

If you’ve once found the way, you’ve 
achieved the grand stroke; 

In the worst of his poems are mines of rich 
matter. 

But thrown in a heap with a crash and a 
clatter; 

Now it is not one thing nor another alone 

Makes a poem, but rather the general tone, 

The something pervading, uniting the 

whole, 54y 

The before unconceived, imconceivable 
soul. 

So that just in removing this trifle or that, 
you 

Take away, as it were, a chief limb of the 
statue; 

Roots, wood, bark, and leaves singly perfect 
may be. 

But, clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t 
make a tree. 

‘But, to come back to Emerson (whom, 
by the way, 

I believe we left waiting),—his is, we may 
say, 

A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, 
whose range 

Has Olympus for one pole, for t’other the 

Exchange; sso 

He seems, to my thinking (although I’m 
afraid 

a divinely appointed dictatorship of poets, and who is 
chiefly remembered for his misunderstanding of Poe. 
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The comparison must, long ere this, have 
been made), 

A Plotinus-Montaigne, where the 
Egyptian’s gold mist 
And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by¬ 
jowl coexist; 

All admire, and yet scarcely six converts 
he’s got 

To I don’t (nor they either) exactly know 
what; 

For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis 
odd 

He leaves never a doorway to get in a god. 
’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people 
like me 

To meet such a primitive Pagan as he, 560 
In whose mind all creation is duly respected 
As parts of himself—just a little projected; 
And who’s willing to worship the stars and 
the sun, 

A convert to—nothing but Emerson. 

So perfect a balance there is in his head. 
That he talks of things sometimes as if they 
were dead; 

Life, nature, love, God, and affairs of that 
sort. 

He looks at as merely ideas; in short. 

As if they were fossils stuck round in a 
cabinet. 

Of such vast extent that our earth’s a mere 
dab in it; 570 

Composed just as he is inclined to 
conjecture her. 

Namely, one part pure earth, ninety-nine 
parts pure lecturer; 

You are filled with delight at his clear 
demonstration. 

Each figure, word, gesture, just fits the 
occasion. 

With the quiet precision of science he’ll 
sort ’em. 

But you can’t help suspecting the whole a 
post mortem, 

‘There are persons, mole-blind to the 
soul’s make and style. 

Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him and 
Carlyle; 

To compare him with Plato would be vastly 
fairer, 579 

Carlyle’s the more burly, but E. is the rarer; 
He sees fewer objects, but clearlier, trulier. 
If C.’s as original, E.’s more peculiar; 

That he’s more of a man you might say of 
the one. 


65s 

Of the other he’s more of an Emerson^' 

C.’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of 
limb,— 

E. the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and 
slim; 

The one’s two thirds Norseman, the other 
half Greek, 

Where the one’s most abounding, the 
other’s to seek; 

C.’s generals require to be seen in the 
mass,— 

E.’s specialties gain if enlarged by the glass; 
C. gives nature and God his own fits of the 
blues, 591 

And rims common-sense things with 
mystical hues,— 

E. sits in a mystery calm and intense. 

And looks coolly around him with sharp 
common-sense; 

C. shows you how every-day matters unite 
With the dim transdiurnal recesses of 
night,— 

While E., in a plain, preternatural way. 
Makes mysteries matters of mere every 
day; 

C. draws all his characters quite d la 
Fuseli,— 

Not sketching their bundles of muscles and 
thews illy, 600 

He paints with a brush so untamed and 
profuse. 

They seem nothing but bundles of muscles 
and thews; 

E. is rather like Flaxman, lines strait and 
severe. 

And a colorless outline, but full, round, and 
clear;— 

To the men he thinks worthy he frankly 
accords 

The design of a white marble statue in 
words. 

C. labors to get at the centre, and then 
Take a reckoning from there of his actions 
and men; 

E. calmly assumes the said centre as 
granted. 

And, given himself, has whatever is wanted 

‘He has imitators in scores, who omit 61 j 
No part of the man but his wisdom and 
wit,— 

Who go carefully o’er the sky-blue of his 
brain, 

And when he has skimmed it once, skim it 
again; 
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If at all they resemble him, you may be sure 
it is 

Because their shoals mirror his mists and 
obscurities, 

As a mud-puddle seems deep as heaven for 
a minute. 

While a cloud that floats o’er is reflected 
within it. 


‘There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and as 
dignified. 

As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified. 

Save when by reflection ’tis kindled o’ 
nights 

With a semblance of flame by the chill 
Northern Lights. 

He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard 
of your nation 

(There’s no doubt that he stands in 
supreme ice-olation). 

Your topmost Parnassus he may set his heel 
on, 830 

But no warm applauses come, peal 
following peal on,— 

He’s too smooth and too polished to hang 
any zeal on: 

Unqualified merits. I’ll grant, if you choose, 
he has ’em. 

But he lacks the one merit of kindling 
enthusiasm; 

If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul. 

Like being stirred up with the very North 
Pole. 

‘He is very nice reading in summer, but 
inter 

NoSi we don’t want extra freezing in winter; 

Take him up in the depth of July, my 
advice is. 

When you feel an Egyptian devotion to 

ices. 840 

But, deduct all you can, there’s enough 
that’s right good in him. 

He has a true soul for field, river, and wood 
in him; 

And his heart, in the midst of brick walls, 
or where’er it is. 

Glows, softens, and thrills with the 
tenderest charities— 

To you mortals that delve in this trade- 
ridden planet? 

No, to old Berkshire’s hills, with their 
limestone and granite. 


If you’re one who in loco (add foco here) 
desipisy 

You will get of his outermost heart (as I 
guess) a piece; 

But you’d get deeper down if you came as a 
precipice. 

And would break the last seal of its 

inwardest fountain, 850 

If you only could palm yourself off for a 
mountain. 

Mr. Quivis, or somebody quite as 
discerning, 

Some scholar who’s hourly expecting his 
learning. 

Calls B. the American Wordsworth; but 
Wordsworth 

May be rated at more than your whole 
tuneful herd’s worth. 

No, don’t be absurd, he’s an excellent 
Bryant; 

But, my friends, you’ll endanger the life of 
your client. 

By attempting to stretch him up into a 
giant: 

If you choose to compare him, I think there 
are two per- 

-sons fit for a parallel—Thompson and 

Cowper; ^ 860 

I don’t mean exactly,—there’s something 
of each. 

There’s T.’s love of nature, C.’s penchant 
to preach; 

Just mix up their minds so that C.’s spice of 
craziness 

Shall balance and neutralize T.’s turn for 
laziness. 

And it gives you a brain cool, quite 
frictionless, quiet. 

Whose internal police nips the buds of all 
riot,— 

A brain like a permanent strait-jacket put 
on 

The heart that strives vainly to burst off a 
button,— 

A brain which, without being slow or 
mechanic. 

Does more than a larger less drilled, more 
volcanic; 870 

He’s a Cowper condensed, with no 
craziness bitten, 

X *To demonstrate quickly and easily how per¬ 
versely absurd ’tis to sound this name Cowpert 
As people in general call him named super, 

1 remark that he rhymes it himself with horse>trooper.* 
Author’s note, ibid.,VIII,52. 
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And the advantage that Wordsworth before 
him had written. 

‘But, my dear little bardlings, don’t 
prick up your ears 

Nor suppose I would rank you and Bryant 
as peers; 

If I call him an iceberg, I don’t mean to say 

There is nothing in that which is grand in 
its way; 

He is almost the one of your poets that 
knows 

How much grace, strength, and dignity lie 
in Repose; 

If he sometimes fall short, he is too wise to 
mar 

His thought’s modest fulness by going too 
far; sso 

’Twould be well if your authors should all 
make a trial 

Of what virtue there is in severe self-denial 

And measure their writings by Hesiod’s 
staff. 

Which teaches that all has less value than 
half. 

‘There is Whittier, whose swelling and 
vehement heart 

Strains the strait-breasted drab of the 
Quaker apart. 

And reveals the live Man, still supreme and 
erect. 

Underneath the bemummying wrappers of 
sect; 

There was ne’er a man born who had more 
of the swing 

Of the true lyric bard and all that kind of 

thing; 890 

And his failures arise (though he seem not 
to know it) 

From the very same cause that has made 
him a poet,— 

A fervor of mind which knows no separation 

’Twixt simple excitement and pure 
inspiration. 

As my Pythoness erst sometimes erred from 
not knowing 

If ’twere I or mere wind through her 
tripod was blowing; 

Let his mind once get head in its favorite 
direction 

And the torrent of verse bursts the dams of 
reflection. 

While, borne witli the rush of the metre 
along. 


The poet may chance to go right or go 

wrong, 900 

Content with the whirl and delirium of 
song; 

Then his grammar’s not always correct, nor 
his rhymes. 

And he’s prone to repeat his own lyrics 
sometimes. 

Not his best, though, for those are struck off 
at white-heats 

When the heart in his breast like a trip¬ 
hammer beats. 

And can ne’er be repeated again any more 
Than they could have been carefully 
plotted before: 

Like old what’s-his-name there at the 
battle of Hastings 

(Who, however, gave more than mere 
rhythmical bastings). 

Our Quaker leads off metaphorical fights 
For reform and whatever they call human 
rights, 911 

Both singing and striking in front of the 
war. 

And hitting his foes with the mallet of 
Thor; 

Anne haec^ one exclaims, on beholding his 
knocks, 

Vestisfilii tuiy^ O leather-clad Fox? 

Can that be thy son, in the battle’s mid din. 
Preaching brotherly love and then driving 
it in 

To the brain of the tough old Goliath of sin. 
With the smoothest of pebbles from 
Castaly’s spring 

Impressed on his hard moral sense with a 

sling? 920 

‘All honor and praise to the right-hearted 
bard 

Who was true to The Voice when such 
service was hard. 

Who himself was so free he dared sing for 
the slave 

When to look but a protest in silence was 
brave; 

All honor and praise to the women and men 
Who spoke out for the dumb and the down¬ 
trodden then! 

It needs not to name them, already for each 
I see History preparing the statue and 
niche; 

They were harsh, but shall yoM be so 
shocked at hard words 

X *Are these the clothes of your son?’ 
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Who have beaten your pruning-hooks up 

into swords, 930 

Whose rewards and hurrahs men are surer 
to gain 

By the reaping of men and of women than 
grain? 

Why should stand aghast at their fierce 
wordy war, if 

You scalp one another for Bank or for 
Tariff? 

Your calling them cut-throats and knaves 
all day long 

Doesn’t prove that the use of hard language 
is wrong; 

While the World’s heart beats quicker to 
think of such men 

As signed Tyranny’s doom with a bloody 
steel-pen. 

While on Fourth-of-Julys beardless orators 
fright one 

With hints at Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 

You need not look shy at your sisters and 

brothers 941 

Who stab with sharp words for the freedom 
of others;— 

No, a wreath, twine a wreath for the loyal 
and true 

Who, for sake of the many, dared stand 
with the few. 

Not of blood-spattered laurel for enemies 
braved. 

But of broad, peaceful oak-leaves for 
citizens saved! 


‘There is Hawthorne, with genius so 
shrinking and rare 

That you hardly at first see the strength 
that is there; 

A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet. 

So earnest, so graceful, so lithe, and so 

fleet, 1100 

Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet; 

’Tis as if a rough oak that for ages had 
stood. 

With his gnarled bony branches like ribs of 
the wood. 

Should bloom, after cycles of struggle and 
scathe. 

With a single anemone trembly and rathe; 

His strength is so tender, his wildness so 
meek. 

That a suitable parallel sets one to seek,— 

He’s a John Bunyan Fouqu^, a Puritan 
Tieck; 


When Nature was shaping him, clay was 
not granted 

For making so fuU-sized a man as she 

wanted, mo 

So, to fill out her model, a little she spared 

From some finer-grained stuff for a woman 
prepared. 

And she could not have hit a more excellent 
plan 

For making him fully and perfectly man. 

The success of her scheme gave her so 
much delight. 

That she tried it again, shortly after, in 
Dwight; 

Only, while she was kneading and shaping 
the clay. 

She sang to her work in her sweet childish 
way. 

And found, when she’d put the last touch 
to his soul. 

That the music had somehow got mixed 

with the whole. 1120 

‘Here’s Cooper, who’s written six 
volumes to show 

He’s as good as a lord: well, let’s grant that 
he’s so; 

If a person prefer that description of 
praise. 

Why, a coronet’s certainly cheaper than 
bays; 

But he need take no pains to convince us 
he’s not 

(As his enemies say) the American Scott. 

Choose any twelve men, and let C. read 
aloud 

That one of his novels of which he’s most 
proud. 

And I’d lay any bet that, without ever 
quitting 

Their box, they’d be all, to a man, for 

acquitting. 1130 

He has drawn you one character, though, 
that is new. 

One wildflower he’s plucked that is wet 
with the dew 

Of this fresh Western world, and, the thing 
not to mince. 

He has done naught but copy it ill ever 
since; 

His Indians, with proper respect be it said, 

Are just Natty Bumpo, daubed over with 
red. 

And his very Long Toms are the same 
useful Nat, 
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Rigged up in duck pants and a sou’wester 
hat 

(Though once in a Coffin, a good chance 
was found 

To have slipped the old fellow away 

underground). 1140 

All his other men-figures are clothes upon 
sticks. 

The derniere chemise ^ of a man in a fix 

(As a captain besieged, when his garrison’s 
small. 

Sets up caps upon poles to be seen o’er the 
wall); 

And the women he draws from one model 
don’t vary. 

All sappy as maples and flat as a prairie. 

When a character’s wanted, he goes to the 
task 

As a cooper would do in composing a cask; 

He picks out the staves, of their qualities 
heedful. 

Just hoops them together as tight as is 

needful, 1150 

And, if the best fortune should crown the 
attempt, he 

Has made at the most something wooden 
and empty, 

‘Don’t suppose I would imdcrrate 
Cooper’s abilities; 

If I thought you’d do that, I should feel 
very ill at ease; 

The men who have given to one character 
life 

And objective existence are not very rife; 

You may number them all, both prose- 
writers and singers. 

Without overrunning the boimds of your 
fingers. 

And Natty won’t go to oblivion quicker 

Than Adams the parson or Primrose the 

vicar. 1160 

‘There is one thing in Cooper I like, too, 
and that is 

That on manners he lectures his 
coimtrymen gratis; 

Not precisely so either, because, for a 
rarity. 

He is paid for his tickets in unpopularity. 

Now he may overcharge his American 
pictures, 

But you’ll grant there’s a good deal of truth 
in his strictures; 

I *The last shirt.* 


And I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to 
think. 

And, when he has thought, be his cause 
strong or weak. 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom to 

speak, 1170 

Caring naught for what vengeance the mob 
has in store. 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or 
lower. 


‘There comes Poe, with his raven, like 
Barnaby Rudge, 

Three fifths of him genius and two fifths 
sheer fudge, 

Who talks like a book of iambs and 
pentameters. 

In a way to make people of common sense 
damn metres. 

Who has written some things quite the best 
of their kind, 1400 

But the heart somehow seems all squeezed 
out by the mind, 

Who—But hey-day! What’s this? 

Messieurs Mathews and Poe, 

You musm’t fling mud-balls at Longfellow 
so, 

Does it make a man worse that his 
character’s such 

As to make his friends love him (as you 
think) too much? 

Why, there is not a bard at this moment 
alive 

More willing than he that his fellows should 
thrive; 

While you are abusing him thus, even now 

He would help either one of you out of a 
slough; 

You may say that he’s smooth and all that 

till you’re hoarse, 1410 

But remember that elegance also is force; 

After polishing granite as much as you 
will. 

The heart keeps its tough old persistency 
still; 

Deduct all you can, that still keeps you at 
bay; 

Why, he’ll live till men weary of Collins and 
Gray. 

I’m not over-fond of Greek metres in 
English, 

To me rhyme’s a gain, so it be not too 
jk^lish. 
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And your modem hexameter verses are no 
more 

Like Greek ones than sleek Mr. Pope is 
like Homer; 

As the roar of the sea to the coo of a pigeon 
is, 1420 

So, compared to your modems, sounds old 
Melesigenes; 

I may be too partial, the reason, perhaps, 
o’t is 

That I’ve heard the old blind man recite 
his own rhapsodies. 

And my ear with tliat music impregnate 
may be. 

Like the poor exiled shell with the soul of 
the sea, 

Or as one can’t bear Strauss when his 
nature is cloven 

To its deeps within deeps by the stroke of 
Beethoven; 

But, set that aside, and ’tis tmth that I speak, 

Had Theocritus written in English, not 
Greek, 

I believe that his exquisite sense would 

scarce change a line 1430 

In that rare, tender, virgin-like pastoral 
Evangeline. 

That’s not ancient nor modem, its place is 
apart 

Where time has no sway, in the realm of 
pure Art, 

’Tis a shrine of retreat from Earth’s 
hubbub and strife 

As quiet and chaste as the author’s own life. 


‘There’s Holmes, who is matchless 
among you for wit; 

A Leyden-jar always fuU-charged, from 
which flit 

The electrical tingles of hit after hit; 

In long poems ’tis painful sometimes, and 
invites 

A thought of the way the new Telegraph 

writes, 1660 

Which pricks down its little sharp sentences 
spitefully 

As if you got more than you’d title to 
rightfully, 

And you find yourself hoping its wild 
father Lightning 

Would flame in for a second and give you a 
fright’ning. 

He lias perfect sway of what I call a sham 
metre, 
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But many admire it, the English 
pentameter. 

And C^pbell, I think, wrote most 
commonly worse, 

With less nerve, swing, and fire in the same 
kind of verse. 

Nor e’er achieved aught in’t so worthy of 
praise 

As the tribute of Holmes to the grand 

Marseillaise, 1670 

You went crazy last year over Bulwer’s 
New Timon;— 

Why, if B., to the day of his dying, should 
rhyme on. 

Heaping verses on verses and tomes upon 
tomes. 

He could ne’er reach the best point and 
vigor of Holmes. 

His are just the fine hands, too, to weave 
you a lyric 

Full of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with 
satiric 

In a measure so kindly, you doubt if the 
toes 

That are trodden upon are your own or 
your foes’. 

‘There is Lowell, who’s striving 
Parnassus to climb 

With a whole bale of isms tied together with 
rhyme, 1680 

He might get on alone, spite of brambles 
and boulders. 

But he can’t with that bimdle he has on his 
shoulders. 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh 
reaching 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing 
and preaching; 

His lyre has some chords that would ring 
pretty well. 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the 
shell. 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 
At the head of a march to the last new 
Jerusalem.’ 

1847-48 1848 

AFTER THE BURIAL ^ 

Yes, faith is a goodly anchor; 

When skies are sweet as a psalm, 

I The poem, begun after the death of his daughter, Roa^ 
in 1850 bears the grief of many deaths within Lowell*8 
funily: of two daughters, a son, his wife, his father and 
his mother. Of it, Lowell wrote to a friend, 6 July 
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At the bows it lolls so stalwart. 

In its bluff, broad-shouldered calm. 

And when over breakers to leeward 
The tattered surges are hurled. 

It may keep our head to the tempest. 

With its grip on the base of the world. 

But, after the shipwreck, tell me 

What help in its iron thews, lo 

Still true to the broken hawser, 

Deep down among sea-weed and ooze? 

In the breaking gulfs of sorrow. 

When the helpless feet stretch out 
And find in the deeps of darkness 
No footing so solid as doubt. 

Then better one spar of Memory, 

One broken plank of the Past, 

That our human heart may cling to. 
Though hopeless of shore at last! 20 

To the spirit its splendid conjectures. 

To the flesh its sweet despair. 

Its tears o’er the thin-worn locket 
With its anguish of deathless hair! 

Immortal? I feel it and know it. 

Who doubts it of such as she? 

But that is the pang’s very secret,— 
Immortal away from me. 

There’s a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would scarce stay a child in his race, 30 
But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space. 

Your logic, my friend, is perfect. 

Your moral most drearily true; 

But, since the earth clashed on her coffin, 

I keep hearing that, and not you. 

Console if you will, I can bear it; 

’Tis a well-meant alms of breath; 

But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Death. 40 

It is pagan; but wait till you feel it,— 

That jar of our earth, that dull shock 

1875: ‘Poets get their sorrows and passions out of 
themselves by carving the lava (grown cold) into 
pretty forms. I should not be so indiscreet now, I sup¬ 
pose, and yet a living verse can only be made of a 
living experience—and that our own.* Norton, cd., 
Leturs of James Russell Lowe/ZCN.Y., l894),II,l42. 
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When the ploughshare of deeper passion 
Tears down to our primitive rock. 

Communion in spirit! Forgive me, 

But I, who am earthly and weak. 

Would give all my incomes from dreamland 
For a touch of her hand on my cheek. 

That little shoe in the corner. 

So worn and wrinkled and brown, 50 

With its emptiness confutes you. 

And argues your wisdom down. 

1850-68 1869 

ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD 
COMMEMORATION ^ 

July 21, 1865 

I 

Weak-winged is song. 

Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 

I On the metrical problems of his ‘Commemoration 
Ode’ and other similar poems, Lowell wrote, 14 Jan¬ 
uary 1877, to James B. Thayer: ‘The poems were all 
intended for public recitation. That was the first thing 
to be considered. I suppose my ear (from long and 
painful practice on poems) has more technical 

experience in this than almost any. The least tedious 
measure is the rhymed heroic, but this, too, palls unless 
relieved by passages of wit or even mere fun. A long 
series of uniform stanzas (I am always speaking of 
public recitation) with regularly recurring rhymes pro¬ 
duces somnolence among the men and a desperate 
resort to their fans on the part of the women. No 
method has yet been invented by which the train of 
thought or feeling can be shunted off from the epical 
to the lyrical track. My ears have been jolted often 
enough over the sleepers on such occasions to know 
that. I know something (of course an American can’t 
know much) about Pindar. But his odes had the advan¬ 
tage of being chanted. Now, my problem was to con¬ 
trive a measure which should not be tedious by uni¬ 
formity, which should vary with varying moods, in 
which the transitions (including those of the voice) 
should be managed without jar. I at first thought of 
mixed rhymed and blank verses of unequal measures, 
like those in the choruses of “Samson Agonistes,” 
which are in the main masterly. Of course, Milton 
deliberately departed from that stricter form of the 
Greek Chorus to which it was bound quite as much (I 
suspect) by the law of its musical accompaniment as by 
any sense of symmetry. I wrote some stanzas of the 
“Commemoration Ode” on this theory at first, leaving 
some verses without a rhyme to match. But my ear was 
better pleased when the rhyme, coming at a longer 
interval, as a far-off echo rather than instant reverbera¬ 
tion, produced the same effect almost, and yet was 
grateful by unexpectedly recalling an association and 
faint reminiscence of consonance. I think I have suc¬ 
ceeded pretty well, and if you try reading aloud I be¬ 
lieve you would agree with me.* Ibid.,11,189-90. 
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Whither the brave deed climbs for light: 

We seem to do them wrong, 

Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their 
hearse 

Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler 
verse. 

Our trivial song to honor those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and 
drum. 

And shaped in squadron-strophes their 
desire. 

Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and 
fire: lo 

Yet sometimes feathered words are 
strong, 

A gracious memory to buoy up and save 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common 
grave 

Of the unventurous throng. 

2 

To-day our Reverend Mother welcomes 
back 

Her wisest Scholars, those who 
understood 

The deeper teaching of her mystic tome. 
And offered their fresh lives to make it 
good: 

No lore of Greece or Rome, 

No science peddling with the names of 

things, 20 

Or reading stars to find inglorious fates. 
Can lift our life with wings 
Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the 
many waits, 

And lengthen out our dates 
With that clear fame whose memory sings 
In manly hearts to come, and nerves them 
and dilates: 

Nor such thy teaching. Mother of us all! 

Not such the trumpet-call 
Of thy diviner mood. 

That could thy sons entice 30 

From happy homes and toils, the fruitful 
nest 

Of those half-virtues which the world calls 
best. 

Into War’s tumult rude; 

But rather far that stem device 
The sponsors chose that round thy cradle 
stood 

In the dim, unventured wood. 

The Veritas that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath. 

Life of whate’er makes life worth living, 


Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal food. 
One heavenly thing whereof earth hath 
the giving. 41 

3 

Many loved Tmth, and lavished life’s best 
oil 

Amid the dust of books to find her. 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil. 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind 
her. 

Many in sad faith sought for her. 

Many with crossed hands sighed for 
her; 

But these, our brothers, fought for her. 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her. 

So loved her that they died for her, 50 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness: 

Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves are 
tme. 

And what they dare to dream of, dare to do; 
They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find. 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind. 

But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness 
round her. 

Where faith made whole with deed 60 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed. 

They saw her plumed and mailed. 
With sweet, stem face unveiled. 

And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them 
in death. 

4 

Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 

What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 

Is earth too poor to give us 70 

Something to live for here that shall 
outlive us? 

Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with 

Forume’s fickle moon? 

The little that we see 
From doubt is never free; 

The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly tme; 

With our laborious hiving 
What men caD treasure, and the gods call 
dross. 

Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriving, 80 
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Only secure in every one’s conniving, 

A long account of nothings paid with loss. 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen 
wires. 

After our little hour of strut and rave. 
With all our pasteboard passions and 
desires. 

Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal 
fires. 

Are tossed pell-mell together in the 
grave. 

But stay! no age was e’er degenerate. 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate. 
For in our likeness still we shape our fate. 

Ah, there is something here 91 
Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer. 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 

Something that leaps life’s narrow bars 
To claim its birthright with the hosts of 
heaven; 

A seed of simshine that can leaven 
Our earthy dulness with the beams of 
stars. 

And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than the 
Day; 100 

A conscience more divine than we, 

A gladness fed with secret tears, 

A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence; 

A light across the sea. 

Which haunts the soul and will not let 
it be. 

Still beaconing from the heights of 
undegenerate years. 

5 

Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 

Not down through flowery meads. 
To reap an aftermath m 

Of youth’s vainglorious weeds. 

But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly-hostile creeds. 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way. 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to 
bleeds. 

Peace hath her not ignoble wreath. 

Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black lips of cannon, and the sword 
Dreams in its easeful sheath; 121 
But some day the live coal behind the 
thought. 
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Whether from Ba^’s stone obscene. 
Or from the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought. 

Bursts up in flame; the war of tongue and 
pen 

Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
fraught. 

And, helpless in the fiery passion caught. 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of 
men: 

Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 130 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued. 
And cries reproachful: ‘Was it, then, my 
praise. 

And not myself was loved? Prove now thy 
truth; 

I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 
Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase. 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate!’ 

Life may be given in many ways. 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field. 

So bountiful is Fate; 140 

But then to stand beside her. 

When craven churls deride her. 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield. 

This shows, methinks, God’s 
plan 

And measure of a stalwart man. 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds. 
Who stands self-poised on 

manhood’s solid earth. 

Not forced to frame excuses for his 
birth. 

Fed from within with all the strength he 
needs. 

6 

Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 150 

Whom late the Nation he had led. 

With ashes on her head. 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and 
burn. 

And hang my wreath on his world-honored 
um. 

Nature, they say, doth dote. 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan. 
Repeating us by rote: 160 

For him her Old-World moulds aside she 
threw. 

And, choosing sweet clay from the 
breast 
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Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and 
true. 

How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed. 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to 
lead; 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to 
be. 

Not lured by any cheat of birth 170 
But by his clear-grained human 
worth. 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 

They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill. 

And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again 
and thrust. 

His was no lonely mountain-peak of 
mind. 

Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy 
bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors 

blind; 180 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level- 
lined. 

Fruitful and friendly for all human 
kind. 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 
stars. 

Nothing of Europe here. 

Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward 
still. 

Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face. 190 

I praise him not; it were too late; 

And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait. 
Safe in himself as in a flite. 

So always firmly he: 

He knew to bide his time. 

And can his fame abide. 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 

Till the wise years decide. 200 

Great captains, with their guns and 
drums. 

Disturb our judgment for the hour. 
But at last silence comes; 


These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower. 

Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave, 
foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first 
American. 

7 

Long as man’s hope insatiate can discern 

Or only guess some more inspiring 

goal 21C 

Outside of Self, enduring as the pole. 
Along whose course the flying axles burn 
Of spirits bravely-pitched, earth’s 
manlier brood; 

Long as below we cannot find 
The meed that stills the inexorable mind; 
So long this faith to some ideal Good, 
Under whatever mortal names it masks. 
Freedom, Law, Country, this ethereal 
mood 

That thanks the Fates for their severer 
tasks, 

Feeling its challenged pulses leap, 220 
While others skulk in subterfuges cheap. 
And, set in Danger’s van, has all the boon 
it asks. 

Shall win man’s praise and woman’s love* 
Shall be a wisdom that we set above 
All other skills and gifts to culture dear, 

A virtue round whose forehead we 
inwreathe 

Laurels that with a living passion breathe 
When other crowns grow, while we twine 
them, sear. 

What brings us thronging these high 
rites to pay, 

And seal these hours the noblest of our 

year, 230 

Save that our brothers foimd this better 
way? 

8 

We sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom’s honey and 
milk; 

But’t was they won it, sword in hand. 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 
We welcome back our bravest and our 
best;— 

Ah me! not all! some come not with the 
rest. 
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Wlio went forth brave and bright as any 
here! 

I strive to mix some gladness with my 
strain. 

But the sad strings complain, 240 

And will not please the ear: 

I sweep them for a psean, but they wane 

Again and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away, in pain. 

In these brave ranks I only see the gaps. 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb 
turf wraps. 

Dark to the triumph which they died to 
gain: 

Fitlier may others greet the living. 

For me the past is unforgiving; 

I with uncovered head 250 

Salute the sacred dead. 

Who went, and who return not.—Say not 
so! 

’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay. 

But the high faith that failed not by the 
way; 

Virtue treads paths that end not in the 
grave; 

No bar of endless night exiles the brave; 

And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed 
behind. 

Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
For never shaR their aureoled presence 

lack: 260 

I see them muster in a gleaming row. 

With ever-youthful brows that nobler 
show; 

We find in our dull road their shining track; 

In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow. 

Part of our life’s unalterable good. 

Of all our saintlier aspiration; 

They come transfigured back. 
Secure from change in their high-hearted 
ways. 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 270 
Of mom on their white Shields of 
Expectation! 

9 

But is there hope to save 
Even this ethereal essence from the 
grave? 

Whatever ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle 
wrong 

Save a few clarion names, or golden threads 
of song? 
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Before my musing eye 
The mighty ones of old sweep by, 
Disvoiced now and insubstantial things, 
As noisy once as we; poor ghosts of kings, 
Shadows of empire wholly gone to dust, 
And many races, nameless long ago, 281 
To darkness driven by that imperious 
gust 

Of ever-rushing Time that here doth 
blow: 

O visionary world, condition strange. 
Where naught abiding is but only 
Change, 

Where the deep-bolted stars themselves 
still shift and range! 

Shall we to more continuance make 
pretence? 

Renown builds tombs; a life-estate is Wit; 
And, bit by bit. 

The cunning years steal all from us but woe; 
Leaves are we, whose decays no harvest 
sow. 291 

But, when we vanish hence, 

Shall they lie forceless in the dark below. 
Save to make green their little length of 
sods, 

Or deepen pansies for a/year or two, 

Who now to us are shining-sweet as 
gods? 

Was dying all they had the skill to do? 
That were not fruitless: but the Soul 
resents 

Such short-lived service, as if blind 
events 

Ruled without her, or earth could so 

endure; 300 

She claims a more divine investiture 
Of longer tenure than Fame’s airy rents; 
Whate’er she touches doth her nature 
share; 

Her inspiration haunts the ennobled air. 
Gives eyes to moimtains blind. 
Ears to the deaf earth, voices to the wind. 
And her clear trump sings succor 
everywhere 

By lonely bivouacs to the wakeful mind; 
For soul inherits all that soul could dare: 

Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 31c 
And larger privilege of life than man. 

The single deed, the private sacrifice. 

So radiant now through proudly-hidden 
tears, 

Is covered up erelong from mortal eyes 
With thoughtless drift of the deciduous 
years; 
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But that high privilege that makes all 
men peers. 

That leap of heart whereby a people rise 
Up to a noble anger’s height. 

And, flamed on by the Fates, not shrink, 
but grow more bright. 

That swift validity in noble veins, 320 
Of choosing danger and disdaining 
shame. 

Of being set on flame 
By the pure fire that flies all contact 
base. 

But wraps its chosen with angelic might. 
These are imperishable gains. 
Sure as the sun, medicinal as light. 

These hold great futures in their lusty 
reins 

And certify to earth a new imperial race. 

10 

Who now shall sneer? 

Who dare again to say we trace 330 
Our lines to a plebeian race? 
Roundhead and Cavalier! 

Dumb are those names erewhile in battle 
loud; 

Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud, 
They flit across the ear: 

That is best blood that hath most iron in’t. 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 

Tell us not of Plantagenets, 

Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods 
crawl 340 

Down from some victor in a border-brawl! 

How poor their outworn coronets. 
Matched with one leaf of that plain civic 
wreath 

Our brave for honor’s blazon shall 
bequeath, 

Through whose desert a rescued Nation 
sets 

Her heel on treason, and the trumpet hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen 
ears 

With vain resentments and more vain 
regrets! 

11 

Not in anger, not in pride. 

Pure from passion’s mixture rude 
Ever to base earth allied, 351 

But with far-heard gratitude, 

Still with heart and voice renewed. 
To heroes living and dear martyrs dead. 


The strain should close that consecrates our 
brave. 

Lift the heart and lift the head! 

Lofty be its mood and grave. 

Not without a martial ring. 

Not without a prouder tread 
And a peal of exultation: 360 

Little right has he to sing 
Through whose heart in such an 
hour 

Beats no march of conscious power. 
Sweeps no tumult of elation! 

*T is no Man we celebrate. 

By his country’s victories great, 

A hero half, and half the whim of Fate, 
But the pith and marrow of a 
Nation 

Drawing force from all her men. 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 370 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them. 

Till the basest can no longer cower. 

Feeling his soul spring up divinely 
tall. 

Touched but in passing by her mantle- 
hem. 

Come back, then, noble pride, for’t is her 
dower! 

How could poet ever tower. 

If his passions, hopes, and fears. 

If his triumphs and his tears. 

Kept not measure with his people? 
Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and 
waves! 381 

Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking 
steeple! 

Banners, adance with triumph, bend your 
staves! 

And from every mountain-peak 

Let beacon-fire to answering beacon 
speak, 

Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface 
he. 

And so leap on in light from sea to sea. 

Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent. 

Making earth feel more firm and air breathe 
braver: 390 

‘Be proud! for she is saved, and all have 
helped to save her! 

She that lifts up the manhood of the 
poor, 

She of the open soul and open door. 

With room about her hearth for all 
mankind! 
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The fire is dreadful in her eyes no 
more; 

From her bold front the helm she doth 
unbind. 

Sends all her handmaid armies back to 
spin. 

And bids her navies, that so lately 
hurled 

Their crashing battle, hold their 
thunders in. 

Swimming like birds of calm along the 
unharmful shore. 400 

No challenge sends she to the elder 
world. 

That looked askance and hated; a light 
scorn 

Plays o’er her mouth, as round her 
mighty knees 

She calls her children back, and waits 
the morn 

Of nobler day, enthroned between her 
subject seas.’ 

12 

Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 
release! 

Thy God, in these distempered days. 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of 
His ways. 

And through thine enemies hath wrought 
thy peace! 

Bow down in prayer and praise! 410 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised 
brow. 

O Beautiful! my Coimtry! ours once 
more! 

Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled 
hair 

O’er such sweet brows as never other 
wore. 

And letting thy set lips. 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 

The rosy edges of their smile lay bare. 

What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know 

it, 420 

Among the Nations bright beyond 
compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee. 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 

1865 1865 


A FOREBODING 

What were the whole void world, if thou 
wert dead. 

Whose briefest absence can eclipse my day. 

And make the hours that danced with Time 
away 

Drag their funereal steps with muffled 
head? 

Through thee, meseems, the very rose is 
red. 

From thee the violet steals its breath in 
May, 

From thee draw life all things that grow 
not gray, 

And by thy force the happy stars are sped. 

Thou near, the hope of thee to overflow 

Fills all my earth and heaven, as when in 

Spring, 10 

Ere April come, the birds and blossoms 
know, 

And grasses brighten round her feet to 
cling; 

Nay, and this hope delights all nature so 

That the dumb turf I tread on seems to sing. 

1888 

DAS EWIG-WEIBLICHEi 

How was I worthy so divine a loss. 
Deepening my midnights, kindling all 
my morns? 

Why waste such precious wood to make my 
cross. 

Such far-sought roses for my crown of 
thorns? 

And when she came, how earned I such a 
gift? 

Why spend on me, a poor earth-delving 
mole. 

The fireside sweetnesses, the heavenward 
Hft, 

The hourly mercy, of a woman’s soul? 

Ah, did we know to give her all her right, 
What wonders even in our poor clay 

were done! 10 

It is not Woman leaves us to our night, 

But our brute earth that grovels from 
her sun. 

Our nobler cultured fields and gracious 
domes 


I ‘The Eternal Feminine.* 
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We whirl too oft from her who still shines 
on 

To light in vain our caves and clefts, the 
homes 

Of night-bird instincts pained till she be 
gone. 

Still must this body starve our souls with 
shade; 

But when Death makes us what we were 
before, 

Then shall her sunshine all our depths 
invade, 

And not a shadow stain heaven’s crystal 
floor. 20 

1888 

AUSPEX 

My heart, I cannot still it. 

Nest that had song-birds in it; 


And when the last shall go. 

The dreary days, to fill it. 

Instead of lark or linnet. 

Shall whirl dead leaves and snow. 

Had they been swallows only. 

Without the passion stronger 
That skyward longs and sings,— 

Woe’s me, I shall be lonely lo 

When I can feel no longer 
The impatience of their wings! 

A moment, sweet delusion. 

Like birds the brown leaves 
hover; 

But it will not be long 
Before their wild confusion 
Fall wavering down to cover 
The poet and his song. 

1888 


MARIA LOWELL 

1821-1853 


AN OPIUM FANTASY 

Soft hangs the opiate in the brain, 

And lulling soothes the edge of pain. 

Till harshest sound, far off or near. 

Sings floating in its mellow sphere. 

What wakes me from my heavy aream? 

Or am I still asleep? 

Those long and soft vibrations seem 
A slumberous charm to keep. 

The graceful play, a moment stopped. 
Distance again unrolls, 10 

Like silver balls, that, softly dropped. 

Ring into golden bowls. 

I question of the poppies red. 

The fairy flaimting band. 

While I a weed, with drooping head, 

Within their phalanx stand. 

‘Some airy one, with scarlet cap. 

The name unfold to me 


Of this new minstrel, who can lap 

Sleep in his melody?’ 20 

Bright grew their scarlet-kerchiefed 
heads, 

As freshening winds had blown. 

And from their gently swaying beds 
They sang in undertone, 

‘Oh, he is but a little owl, 

The smallest of his kin. 

Who sits beneath the midnight’s cowl. 

And makes this airy din.’ 

‘Deceitful tongues, of fiery tints, 

Far more than this you know,— 

That he is your enchanted prince. 

Doomed as an owl to go; 

‘Nor his fond play for years hath stopped, 
But nightly he unrolls 
His silver balls, that, softly dropped. 

Ring into golden bowls.’ 


1853 



WILLIAM PRESCOTT ^ 

1796-1859 


FROM THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 
The Foundation of Vera Cruz 2 

There is no situation which tries so se¬ 
verely the patience and discipline of the 
soldier, as a life of idleness in camp, where 
his thoughts, instead of being bent on en¬ 
terprise and action, are fastened on himself 
and the inevitable privations and dangers of 
his condition. This was particularly the 
case in the present instance, where, in addi¬ 
tion to the evils of a scanty subsistence, 
the troops suffered from excessive heat, 
swarms of venomous insects, and the other 
annoyances of a sultry climate. They were, 
moreover, far from possessing the char¬ 
acter of regular forces, trained to subordi¬ 
nation under a commander whom they 
had long been taught to reverence and 
obey. They were soldiers of fortune, em¬ 
barked with him in an adventure in which 
all seemed to have an equal stake, and they 
regarded their captain—the captain of a 
day—^as little more than an equal. 

There was a growing discontent among 
the men at their longer residence in this 
strange land. They were still more dissatis¬ 
fied on learning the general’s intention to 
remove to the neighbourhood of the port 
discovered by Montejo. ‘It was time to 
return,’ they said, ‘and report what had 
been done to the governor of Cuba, and not 
linger on these barren shores until they had 
brought the whole Mexican empire on 
their heads!’ Cortes evaded their importu¬ 
nities as well as he could, assuring them 
there was no cause for despondency. 
‘Everything so far had gone on prosper¬ 
ously, and, when they had taken up a more 
favourable position, there was no reason to 
doubt they might still continue the same 
profitable intercourse with the natives.’ 

While this was pasjjng, five Indians 
made their appearance in the camp one 
morning, and were brought to the general’s 
tent. Their dress and whole appearance 
were different from those of the Mexicans. 


1 see Biographies 

2 The selection is Book II, Chapter 7i of The Conquest 
of AiaxiccKBoston, 1843). 


They wore rings of gold and gems of a 
bright blue stone in their ears and nostrils, 
while a gold leaf delicately wrought was 
attached to the under lip. Marina was un¬ 
able to comprehend their language; but, 
on her addressing them in Aztec, two of 
them, it was found, could converse in that 
tongue. They said they were natives of 
Cempoalla, the chief town of the Totonacs, 
10 a powerful nation who had come upon the 
great plateau many centuries back, and, de¬ 
scending its eastern slope, settled along the 
sierras and broad plains which skirt the 
Mexican Gulf towards the north. Theii 
country was one of the recent conquests of 
the Aztecs, and they experienced such vex¬ 
atious oppressions from their conquerors 
as made them very impatient of the yoke. 
They informed Cortes of these and other 
20 particulars. The fame of the Spaniards had 
reached their master, who sent these mes¬ 
sengers to request the presence of the 
wonderful strangers in his capital. 

This communication was eagerly lis¬ 
tened to by the general, who, it will be 
remembered, was possessed of none of 
those facts, laid before the reader, respect¬ 
ing the internal condition of the kingdom, 
which he had no reason to suppose other 
30 than strong and united. An important 
truth now flashed on his mind, as his quick 
eye descried in this spirit of discontent a 
potent lever, by the aid of which he might 
hope to overturn this barbaric empire.—He 
received the mission of the Totonacs most 
graciously, and, after informing himself, as 
far as possible, of their dispositions and 
resources, dismissed them with presents, 
promising soon to pay a visit to their lord. 
40 Meanwhile, his personal friends, among 
whom may be particularly mentioned, 
Alonso Hernandez Puertocarrero, Christd- 
val de Olid, Alonso de Avila, Pedro de 
Alvarado and his brothers, were very busy 
in persuading the troops to take such meas¬ 
ures as should enable Cortes to go forward 
in those ambitious plans for which he had 
no warrant from the powers of Velasquez. 
‘To return now,’ they said, ‘was to abandon 
50 the enterprise on the threshold, which, un¬ 
der such a leader, must conduct to glory 
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and incalculable riches. To return to Cuba 
would be to surrender to the greedy gov¬ 
ernor the little gains they had already got. 
The only way was to persuade the general 
to establish a permanent colony in the 
country, the government of which would 
take the conduct of matters into its own 
hands, and provide for the interests of its 
members. It was true, Cortes had no such 
authority from Velasquez. But the interests lo 
of the Sovereigns, which were paramount 
to every other, imperatively demanded it.’ 

These conferences could not be con¬ 
ducted so secretly, though held by night, 
as not to reach the ears of the friends of 
Velasquez. They remonstrated against the 
proceedings, as insidious and disloyal. 
They accused the general of instigating 
them; and, calling on him to take measures 
without delay for the return of the troops 20 
to Cuba, announced their own intention to 
depart, with such followers as still re¬ 
mained true to the governor. 

Cortes, instead of taking umbrage at this 
high-handed proceeding, or even answer¬ 
ing in the same haughty tone, mildly re¬ 
plied, ‘that nothing was further from his 
desire than to exceed his instructions. He, 
indeed, preferred to remain in the country 
and continue his profitable intercourse 30 
with the natives. But, since the army 
thought otherwise, he should defer to their 
opinion, and give orders to return, as they 
desired.’ On the following morning, procla¬ 
mation was made for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark at once on 
board the fleet, which was to sail for Cuba. 

Great was the sensation caused by their 
general’s order. Even many of those before 
clamorous for it, with the usual caprice of 40 
men whose wishes are too easily gratified, 
now regretted it. The partisans of Cortes 
were loud in their remonstrances. ‘They 
were betrayed by the general,’ they cried, 
and, thronging round his tent, called on 
him to countermand his orders. ‘We came 
here,’ said they, ‘expecting to form a set¬ 
tlement, if the state of the country author¬ 
ised it. Now it seems you have no warrant 
from the governor to make one. But there 50 
are interests, higher than those of Velas¬ 
quez, which demand it. These territories 
are not his property, but were discovered 
for the Sovereigns; and it is necessary to 
plant a colony to watch over their interests. 


instead of wasting time in idle barter, or, 
still worse, of returning, in the present 
state of affairs, to Cuba. If you refuse,’ 
they concluded, ‘we shall protest against 
your conduct as disloyal to their High¬ 
nesses.’ 

Cortes received this remonstrance with 
the embarrassed air of one by whom it was 
altogether unexpected. He modestly re¬ 
quested time for deliberation, and prom¬ 
ised to give his answer on the following 
day. At the time appointed, he called the 
troops together, and made them a brief 
address. ‘There was no one,’ he said, ‘if he 
knew his own heart, more deeply devoted 
than himself to the welfare of his sov¬ 
ereigns, and the glory of the Spanish name. 
He had not only expended his all, but in¬ 
curred heavy debts, to meet the charges 
this expedition, and had hoped to reim¬ 
burse himself by continuing his traffic with 
the Mexicans. But, if the soldiers thought a 
different course advisable, he was ready to 
postpone his own advantage to the good of 
the state.’ He concluded by declaring his 
willingness to take measures for settling a 
colony in the name of the Spanish Sov- 
ereigns^ and to nominate a magistracy to 
preside over it. 

For the alcaldes he selected Puertocar- 
rero and Monte jo, the former cavalier his 
fast friend, and the latter the friend of 
Velasquez, and chosen for that very reason; 
a stroke of policy which perfectly suc¬ 
ceeded. The regidoresy alguacily treasurer, 
and other functionaries, were then ap¬ 
pointed, all of them his personal friends 
and adherents. They were regularly sworn 
into office, and the new city received the 
title of Villa Rica de Vera CruZy ‘The Rich 
Town of the True Cross’; a name which 
was considered as happily intimating that 
union of spiritual and temporal interests 
to which the arms of the Spanish adven¬ 
turers in the New World were to be de¬ 
voted. Thus, by a single stroke of the pen, 
as it were, the camp was transformed into 
a civil community, and the whole frame¬ 
work and even title of the city were ar¬ 
ranged, before the site of it had been set¬ 
tled. 

The new municipality were not slow in 
coming together; when Cortes presented 
himself, cap in hand, before that august 
body, and, laying the powers of Velasquez 
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on the table, respectfully tendered the 
resignation of his office of Captain-Gen¬ 
eral, ‘which, indeed,’ he said, ‘had neces¬ 
sarily expired, since the authority of the 
governor was now superseded by that of 
the magistracy of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz.’ 
He then, with a profound obeisance, left 
the apartment. 

The council, after a decent time spent in 
deliberation, again requested his presence. 
‘There was no one,’ tb/^v said, ‘who, on 
mature reflection, appeared to them so well 
qualified to take charge of the interests of 
the community, both in peace and in war, 
as himself; and they unanimously named 
him, in behalf of their Catholic Highnesses, 
Captain General and Chief Justice of the 
colony.’ He was further empowered to 
draw, on his own account, one-fifth of the 
gold and silver which might hereafter be 
obtained by commerce or conquest from 
the natives. Thus clothed with supreme 
civil and military jurisdiction, Cortes was 
not backward in exerting his authority. 
He found speedy occasion for it. 

The transactions above described had 
succeeded each other so rapidly, that the 
governor’s party seemed to be taken by 
surprise, and had formed no plan of opposi¬ 
tion. When the last measure was carried, 
however, they broke forth into the most 
indignant and opprobrious invectives, de¬ 
nouncing the whole as a systematic con¬ 
spiracy against Velasquez. These accusa¬ 
tions led to recrimination from the soldiers 
of the other side, until from words they 
nearly proceeded to blows. Some of the 
principal cavaliers, among them Velasquez 
de Leon, a kinsman of the governor, Esco¬ 
bar his page, and Diego de Ordaz, were so 
active in instigating these turbulent move¬ 
ments that Cortes took the bold measure of 
putting them all in irons, and sending them 
on board the vessels. He then dispersed the 
common file by detaching many of them, 
with a strong party under Alvarado, to 
forage the neighbouring country, and bring 
home provisions for the destitute camp. 

During their absence, every argizment 
that cupidity or ambition could suggest was 
used to win the refractory to his views. 
Promises, and even gold, it is said, were 
liberally lavished; till, by degrees, their 
understandings were opened to a clearer 
view of the merits of the case. And when 
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the foraging party re-appeared with abun¬ 
dance of poultry and vegetables, and the 
cravings of the stomach—that great labora¬ 
tory of disaffection, whether in camp or 
capital—were appeased, good-humour re¬ 
turned with good cheer, and the rival fac¬ 
tions embraced one another as companions 
in arms, pledged to a common cause. Even 
the high-mettled hidalgos on board the 
10 vessels did not long withstand the general 
tide of reconciliation, but one by one gave 
in their adhesion to the new government. 
What is more remarkable is that this forced 
conversion was not a hollow one, but from 
this time forward several of these very 
cavaliers became the most steady and de¬ 
voted partisans of Cortes. 

Such was the address of this extraordi¬ 
nary man, and such the ascendency which 
20 in a few months he had acquired over these 
wild and turbulent spirits! By this ingenious 
transformation of a military into a civil 
community, he had secured a new and 
effectual basis for future operations. He 
might now go forward without fear of 
check or control from a superior,—at least 
from any other superior than the Crown, 
under which alone he held his commission. 
In accomplishing this, instead of incurring 
30 the charge of usurpation, or of transcend¬ 
ing his legitimate powers, he had trans¬ 
ferred the responsibility, in a great meas¬ 
ure, to those who had imposed on him the 
necessity of action. By this step, moreover, 
he had linked the fortunes of his followers 
indissolubly with his own. They had taken 
their chance with him, and, whether for 
weal or for woe, must abide the conse¬ 
quences. He was no longer limited to the 
40 narrow concerns of a sordid traffic, but, 
sure of their co-operation, might now 
boldly meditate, and gradually disclose, 
those lofty schemes which he had formed 
in his own bosom for the conquest of an 
empire. 

Harmony being thus restored, Cortes 
sent his heavy guns on board the fleet, and 
ordered it to coast along the shore to the 
north as far as Chiahuitztla, the town near 
50 which the destined port of the new city was 
situated; proposing, himself, at the head of 
his troops, to visit Cempoalla, on the 
march. The road lay for some miles across 
the dreary plains in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Vera Cruz. In this sandy waste 
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no signs of vegetation met their eyes, which, 
however, were occasionally refreshed by 
glimpses of the blue Atlantic, and by the 
distant view of the magnificent Orizaba, 
towering with his spotless diadem of snow 
far above his colossal brethren of the 
Andes. As they advanced, the country 
gradually assumed a greener and richer 
aspect. They crossed a river, probably a 
tributary of the Rio de la Antigua^ with 
difficulty, on rafts, and on some broken 
canoes that were lying on the banks. They 
now came in view of very different scenery, 
—wide-rolling plains covered with a rich 
carpet of verdure, and overshadowed by 
groves of cocoas and feathery palms, 
among whose tall, slender stems were seen 
deer, and various wild animals with which 
the Spaniards were unacquainted. Some 
of the horsemen gave chase to the deer, 
and wounded, but did not succeed in kill¬ 
ing them. They saw, also, pheasants and 
other birds; among them the wild turkey, 
the pride of the American forest, which the 
Spaniards described as a species of pea¬ 
cock. 

On their route they passed through some 
deserted villages in which were Indian 
temples, where they found censers, and 
other sacred utensils, and manuscripts of 
the agave fibre, containing the picture¬ 
writing, in which, probably, their religious 
ceremonies were recorded. They now be¬ 
held, also, the hideous spectacle, with 
which they became afterwards familiar, 
of the mutilated corpses of victims who 
had been sacrificed to the accursed deities 
of the land. The Spaniards turned with 
loathing and indignation from a display 
of butchery, which formed so dismal a 
contrast to the fair scenes of nature by 
which they were surrounded. 

They held their course along the banks 
of the river, towards its source, when they 
were met by twelve Indians, sent by the 
cacique of Cempoalla to show them the way 
to his residence. At night they bivouacked 
in an open meadow, where they were well 
supplied with provisions by their new 
friends. They left the stream on the follow¬ 
ing morning, and, striking northerly across 
the country, came upon a wide expanse of 
luxuriant plains and woodland, glowing in 
all the splendour of tropical vegetation, 
The branches of the stately trees were gaily 


festooned with clustering vines of the dark- 
purple grape, variegated convolvuli, and 
other flowering parasites of the most bril¬ 
liant dyes. The undergrowth of prickly 
aloe, matted with wild rose and honey¬ 
suckle, made in many places an almost im¬ 
pervious thicket. Amid this wilderness of 
sweet-smelling buds and blossoms fluttered 
numerous birds of the parrot tribe, and 
10 clouds of butterflies, whose gaudy colours, 
nowhere so gorgeous as in the tierra ca- 
liente, rivalled those of the vegetable crea¬ 
tion; wliile birds of exquisite song, the 
scarlet cardinal and the marvellous mock¬ 
ing-bird, that comprehends in his own 
notes the whole music of a forest, filled the 
air with delicious melody.—The hearts of 
the stern Conquerors were not very sen¬ 
sible to the beauties of nature. But the 
20 magical charms of the scenery drew forth 
unbounded expressions of delight, and as 
they wandered through this ‘terrestrial 
paradise,’ as they called it, they fondly 
compared it to the fairest regions of their 
own sunny land. 

As they approached the Indian city, they 
saw abundant signs of cultivation in the 
trim gardens and orchards that lined both 
sides of the road. They were now met by 
30 parties of the natives of either sex, who 
increased in numbers with every step of 
their progress. The women, as well as men, 
mingled fearlessly among the soldiers, 
bearing bunches and wreaths of flowers, 
with which they decorated the neck of the 
general’s charger, and hung a chaplet of 
roses about his helmet. Flowers were the 
delight of this people. They bestowed much 
care in their cultivation, in which they were 
40 well seconded by a climate of alternate heat 
and moisture, stimulating the soil to the 
spontaneous production of every form of 
vegetable life. The same refined taste, as 
we shall see, prevailed among the warlike 
Aztecs, and has survived the degradation 
of the nation in their descendants of the 
present day. 

Many of the women appeared, from their 
richer dress and numerous attendants, to 
50 be persons of rank. They were clad in robes 
of fine cotton, curiously coloured, which 
reached from the neck—^in the inferior 
orders, from the waist—^to the ankles. The 
men wore a sort of mantle of the same 
material, d la Morisca^ in the Moorish 
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fashion, over their shoulders, and belts or 
sashes about the loins. Both sexes had 
jewels and ornaments of gold roimd their 
necks, while their ears and nostrils were 
nerforated with rings of the same metal. 

Just before reaching the town, some 
horsemen who had rode in advance re¬ 
turned with the amazing intelligence, ‘that 
they had been near enough to look within 
the gates, and found the houses all plated 10 
with burnished silver!’ On entering the 
place, the silver was found to be nothing 
more than a brilliant coating of stucco, 
with which the principal buildings were 
covered; a circumstance which produced 
much merriment among the soldiers at the 
expense of their credulous comrades. Such 
ready credulity is a proof of the exalted 
state of their imaginations, which were pre¬ 
pared to see gold and silver in every object 20 
around them. The edifices of the better 
kind were of stone and lime, or bricks dried 
in the sun; the poorer were of clay and 
earth. All were thatched with palm-leaves, 
which, though a flimsy roof, apparently, 
for such structures, were so nicely inter¬ 
woven as to form a very effectual protection 
against the weather. 

The city was said to contain from twenty 
to thirty thousand inhabitants. This is the 30 
most moderate computation, and not im¬ 
probable. Slowly and silently the little 
army paced the narrow and now crowded 
streets of Cempoalla, inspiring the natives 
with no greater wonder than they them¬ 
selves experienced at the display of a 
policy and refinement so far superior to 
anything they had witnessed in the New 
World. I'he cacique came out in front of 
his residence to receive them. He was a 40 
tall and very corpulent man, and advanced 
leaning on two of his attendants. He re¬ 
ceived Cortes and his followers with great 
courtesy; and, after a brief interchange of 
civilities, assigned the army its quarters in 
a neighbouring temple, into the spacious 
courtyard of which a number of apart¬ 
ments opened, affording excellent accom¬ 
modations for the soldiery. 

Here the Spaniards were well supplied 50 
with provisions, meat cooked after the 
fashion of the country, and maize made 
into bread-cakes. The general received, 
also, a present of considerable value from 
the cacique, consisting of ornaments of 


gold and fine cottons. Notwithstanding 
these friendly demonstrations, Cortds did 
not relax his habitual vigilance, nor neglect 
any of the precautions of a good soldier. 
On his route, indeed, he had always 
marched in order of battle, well prepared 
against surprise. In his present quarters, 
he stationed his sentinels with like care, 
posted his small artillery so as to command 
the entrance, and forbade ^ any soldier to 
leave the camp without orders, under pain 
of death. 

The following morning, Cortes, accom¬ 
panied by fifty of his men, paid a visit to 
the lord of Cempoalla in his own residence. 
It was a building of stone and lime, stand¬ 
ing on a steep terrace of earth, and was 
reached by a flight of stone steps. It may 
have borne resemblance in its structure to 
some of the ancient buildings found in 
Central America. Cortes, leaving his sol¬ 
diers in the courtyard, entered the mansion 
with one of his officers, and his fair inter¬ 
preter, Dona Marina. A long conference 
ensued, from which the Spanish general 
gathered much light respecting the state 
of the country. He first announced to the 
chief, that he was the subject of a great 
monarch who dwelt beyond the waters; 
that he had come to the Aztec shores, to 
abolish the inhuman worship which pre¬ 
vailed there, and to introduce the knowl¬ 
edge of the true God. The cacique replied, 
that their gods, who sent them the sunshine 
and the rain, were good enough for them; 
that he was the tributary of a powerful 
monarch also, whose capital stood on a 
lake far off among the mountains; a stern 
prince, merciless in his exactions, and, in 
case of resistance, or any offence, sure to 
wreak his vengeance by carrying off their 
young men and maidens to be sacrificed 
to his deities. Cortes assured him that he 
would never consent to such enormities; 
he had been sent by his sovereign to re¬ 
dress abuses and to punish the oppressor; 
and, if the Totonacs would be true to him, 
he would enable them to throw off the 
detested yoke of the Aztecs. 

The cacique added, that the Totonac 
territory contained about thirty towns and 
villages, which could muster a hundred 
thousand warriors,—a number much ex¬ 
aggerated. There were other provinces of 
the empire, he said, where the Aztec rule 
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was equally odious; and between him and 
the capital lay the warlike republic of 
Tlascala, which had always maintained its 
independence of Mexico. The fame of the 
Spaniards had gone before them, and he 
was well acquainted with their terrible vic¬ 
tory at Tabasco. But still he looked with 
doubt and alarm to a rupture with ‘the 
great Montezuma,’ as he always styled him; 
whose armies, * on the least provocation, 10 
would pour down from the mountain re¬ 
gions of the west, and, rushing over the 
plains like a whirlwind, sweep off the 
wretched people to slavery and sacrifice! 

Cortes endeavoured to reassure him, by 
declaring that a single Spaniard was 
stronger than a host of Aztecs. At the same 
time, it was desirable to know what na¬ 
tions would co-operate with him, not so 
much on his account, as theirs, that he 20 
might distinguish friend from foe, and 
know whom he was to spare in this war of 
extermination. Having raised the confi¬ 
dence of the admiring chief by this com¬ 
fortable and politic vaunt, he took an 
affectionate leave, with the assurance that 
he would shortly return and concert meas¬ 
ures for their future operations, when he 
had visited his ships in the adjoining port, 
and secured a permanent settlement there. 30 

The intelligence gained by Cortes gave 
great satisfaction to his mind. It confirmed 
his former views, and showed, indeed, the 
interior of the monarchy to be in a state far 
more distracted than he had supposed. If 
he had before scarcely shrunk from attack¬ 
ing the Aztec empire in the true spirit of 
a knight-errant, with his single arm, as it 
were, what had he now to fear, when one 
half of the nation could be thus marshalled 40 
against the other? In the excitement of the 
moment, his sanguine spirit kindled with 
an enthusiasm which overleaped every 
obstacle. He communicated his own feel¬ 
ings to tlie officers about him, and, before 
a blow was struck, they already felt as if 
the banners of Spain were waving in 
triumph from the towers of Montezuma! 

But many a bloody field was to be fought, 
many a peril and privation to be encoun- 50 
tered, before that consummation could be 
attained. 

Taking leave of the hospitable Indian on 
the following day, the Spaniards took the 
road to Chiahuitztla, about four leagues 


distant, near which was the port discov¬ 
ered by Montejo, where their ships were 
now riding at anchor. They were provided 
by the cacique with four hundred Indian 
porters, tamanes^ as they were called, to 
transport the baggage. These men easily 
carried fifty pounds’ weight, five or six 
leagues in a day. They were in use all over 
the Mexican empire, and the Spaniards 
found them of great service, henceforth, in 
relieving the troops from this part of their 
duty. They passed through a country of the 
same rich, voluptuous character as that 
which they had lately traversed; and ar¬ 
rived early next morning at the Indian 
town, perched like a fortress on a bold, 
rocky eminence that commanded the Gulf. 
Most of the inhabitants had fled, but fifteen 
of the principal men remained, who re¬ 
ceived them in a friendly manner, offering 
the usual compliments of flowers and in¬ 
cense. The people of the place, losing their 
fears, gradually returned. While conversing 
with the chiefs, the Spaniards were joined 
by the worthy cacique of Cempoalla, 
borne by his men on a litter. He eagerly 
took part in their deliberations. The in¬ 
telligence gained here by Cortes confirmed 
the accounts already gathered of the feel¬ 
ings and resources of the Totonac nation. 

In the midst of their conference, they 
were interrupted by a movement among 
the people, and soon afterwards five men 
entered the great square or market-place, 
where they were standing. By their lofty 
port, their peculiar and much richer dress, 
they seemed not to be of the same race as 
these Indians. Their dark, glossy hair was 
tied in a knot on the top of the head. They 
had bunches of flowers in their hands, and 
were followed by several attendants, some 
bearing wands with cords, others fans, 
with which they brushed away the flies and 
insects from their lordly masters. As these 
persons passed through the place, they 
cast a haughty look on the Spaniards, 
scarcely deigning to return their saluta¬ 
tions. They were immediately joined, in 
great confusion, by the Totonac chiefs, who 
seemed anxious to conciliate them by every 
kind of attention. 

The general, much astonished, inquired 
of Marina what it meant. She informed 
him, they were Aztec nobles, empowered to 
receive the tribute for Montezuma. Soon 
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after, the chiefs returned witli dismay 
painted on their faces. They confirmed 
Marina’s statement, adding, that the Aztecs 
greatly resented the entertainment afforded 
the Spaniards without the Emperor’s per¬ 
mission; and demanded in expiation twenty 
young men and women for sacrifice to the 
gods. Cortes showed the strongest indigna¬ 
tion at this insolence. He required the 
Totonacs not only to refuse the demand, 
but to arrest the persons of the collectors, 
and throw them into prison. The chiefs 
hesitated, but he insisted on it so per¬ 
emptorily, that they at length complied, 
and the Aztecs were seized, bound hand 
and foot, and placed under a guard. 

In the night, the Spanish general pro¬ 
cured the escape of two of them, and had 
them brought secretly before him. He ex¬ 
pressed his regret at the indignity they had 20 
experienced from the Totonacs; told them, 
he would provide means for their flight, 
and to-morrow would endeavour to obtain 
the release of their companions. He desired 
them to report this to their master, with 
assurances of the great regard the Span¬ 
iards entertained for him, notwithstanding 
his ungenerous behaviour in leaving them 
to perish from want on his barren shores. 

He then sent the Mexican nobles down to 30 
the port, whence they were carried to an¬ 
other part of the coast by water, for fear 
of the violence of the Totonacs. These were 
greatly incensed at the escape of the pris¬ 
oners, and would have sacrificed the re¬ 
mainder at once, but for the Spanish com¬ 
mander, who evinced the utmost horror at 
the proposal, and ordered them to be sent 
for safe custody on board the fleet. Soon 
after, they were permitted to join their 40 
companions.—This artful proceeding, so 
characteristic of the policy of Cortes, had, 
as we shall see hereafter, all the effect in¬ 
tended on Montezuma. It cannot be com¬ 
mended, certainly, as in the true spirit of 
chivalry; yet it has not wanted its panegyr¬ 
ist among the national historians! 

By order of Cortes, messengers were 
despatched to the Totonac towns, to re¬ 
port what had been done, calling on them 50 
to refuse the payment of further tribute to 
Montezuma. But there was no need of 
messengers. The affrighted attendants of 
the Aztec lords had fled in every direction, 
bearing the tidings, which spread like 
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wildfire through the country, of the daring 
insult offered to the majesty of Mexico. 
The astonished Indians, cheered with the 
sweet hope of regaining their ancient lib¬ 
erty, came in numbers to Chiahuitztla, to 
see and confer with the formidable stran¬ 
gers. The more timid, dismayed at the 
thoughts of encoimtering the power of 
Montezuma, recommended an embassy 
to avert his displeasure by timely conces¬ 
sions. But the dexterous management of 
Cortes had committed them too far to 
allow any reasonable expectation of indul¬ 
gence from this quarter. After some hesi¬ 
tation, therefore, it was determined to 
embrace the protection of the Spaniards, 
and to make one bold effort for the recov¬ 
ery of freedom. Oaths of allegiance were 
taken by the chiefs to the Spanish sov¬ 
ereigns, and duly recorded by Godoy, the 
royal notary. Cortes, satisfied with the im¬ 
portant acquisition of so many vassals to 
the crown, set out soon after for the des¬ 
tined port, having first promised to revisit 
Cempoalla, where his business was but par¬ 
tially accomplished. 

The spot selected for the new city was 
only half a league distant, in a wide and 
fruitful plain, affording a tolerable haven 
for the shipping. Cortes was not long in 
determining the circuit of the walls, and 
the sites of the fort, granary, town-house, 
temple, and other public buildings. The 
friendly Indians eagerly assisted, by bring¬ 
ing materials, stone, lime, wood, and bricks 
dried in the sun. Every man put his hand 
to the work. The general laboured with the 
meanest of the soldiers, stimulating their 
exertions by his example, as well as voice. 
In a few weeks the task was accomplished, 
and a town rose up, which, if not quite 
worthy of the aspiring name it bore, an¬ 
swered most of the purposes for which it 
was intended. It served as a good point 
(Tappui for future operations; a place of 
retreat for the disabled, as well as for the 
army in case of reverses; a magazine for 
stores, and for such articles as might be 
received from or sent to the mother 
country; a port for the shipping; a position 
of sufficient strength to overawe the ad¬ 
jacent coimtry. 

It was the first colony—the fruitful par¬ 
ent of so many others—^in New Spain. It 
was hailed with satisfaction by the simple 
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natives, who hoped to repose in safety 
under its protecting shadow. Alas! they 
could not read the future, or they would 
have found no cause to rejoice in this har¬ 
binger of a revolution more tremendous 
than any predicted by their bards and 
prophets. It was not the good Quetzalcoatl 
who had returned to claim his own again, 
bringing peace, freedom, and civilisation 
in his train. Their fetters, indeed, would be 
broken, and their wrongs be amply avenged 
on the proud head of the Aztec. But it was 


to be by that strong arm, which should bow 
down equally the oppressor and the op¬ 
pressed. The light of civilisation would be 
poured on their land. But it would be the 
light of a consuming fire, before which 
their barbaric glory, their institutions, their 
very existence and name as a nation, would 
wither and become extinct! Their doom 
was sealed when the white man had set 
his foot on their soil. 

1840 1843 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN 

1823-1893 


PROM THE OREGON TRAIL 
Scenes at Fort Laramie ^ 

^Tis true they are a lawless broody 
But rough in form^ nor mild in mood. 

THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 

Looking back, after the expiration of a 
year, upon Fort Laramie and its inmates, 
they seem less like a reality than like some 
fanciful picture of the olden time; so dif¬ 
ferent was the scene from any which this 
tamer side of the world can present. TaU 
Indians, enveloped in their white buffalo- 
robes, were striding across the area or re¬ 
clining at full length on the low roofs of 
the buildings which inclosed it. Numerous 
squaws, gayly bedizened, sat grouped in 
front of the apartments they occupied; 
their mongrel offspring, restless and vocif¬ 
erous, rambled in every direction through 

I The selection is from Chapter 6 of the revised edition 
of The Oregon rra//(Boston, 1892). As a preface to the 
first edition of 1849* Parkman wrote: ‘The journey 
which the following narrative describes was under¬ 
taken on the writer’s part with a view of studying the 
manners and character of Indians in their primitive 
state. Although, in the chapters which relate to them, 
he has only attempted to sketch those features of their 
wild and picturesque life which fell, in the present in¬ 
stance, under his own eye, yet in doing so he has con¬ 
stantly aimed to leave an impression of their character 
correct as far as it goes. In justifying his claim to ac¬ 
curacy on this point, it is hardly necessary to advert to 
the representations given by poets and novelists, which, 
for the most part, are mere creations of fancy. The In¬ 
dian is certainly entitled to a high rank among savages, 
but his good qualities are not those of an Uncas or an 
Outalissi.* 


the fort; and the trappers, traders, and 
engages of the establishment were busy at 
their labor or their amusements. 

We were met at the gate, but by no 
means cordially welcomed. Indeed, we 
seemed objects of some distrust and sus¬ 
picion, until Henry Chatillon explained 
20 that we were not traders, and we, in con¬ 
firmation, handed to the bourgeois a letter 
of introduction from his principals. He 
took it, turned it upside down, and tried 
hard to read it; but his literary attainments 
not being adequate to the task, he applied 
for relief to the clerk, a sleek, smiling 
Frenchman, named Montalon. The letter 
read, Bordeaux (the bourgeois) seemed 
gradually to awaken to a sense of what was 
30 expected of him. Though not deficient in 
hospitable 'intentions, he was wholly un¬ 
accustomed to act as master of ceremonies- 
Discarding all formalities of reception, he 
did not honor us with a single word, but 
walked swiftly across the area, while we 
followed in some admiration to a r ailin g 
and a flight of steps opposite the entrance. 
He signed to us that we had better fasten 
our horses to the railing; then he walked up 
40 the steps, tramped along a rude balcony, 
and kicking open a door displayed a large 
room, rather more elaborately finished than 
a barn. For furniture it had a rough bed¬ 
stead, but no bed; two chairs, a chest of 
drawers, a tin pail to hold water, and a 
board to cut tobacco upon. A brass crucifix 
hung on the wall, and close at hand a recent 
scalp, with hair fiiU a yard long, was sus¬ 
pended from a nail. * • . 
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This apartment, the best in Fort Lara¬ 
mie, was that usually occupied by the legit¬ 
imate hourgeoisy Papin; in whose absence 
the command devolved upon Bordeaux. 
The latter, a stout, bluff little fellow, much 
inflated by a sense of his new auAority, 
began to roar for buffalo-robes. These being 
brought and spread upon the floor formed 
our beds; much better ones than we had of 
late been accustomed to. Our arrangements 
made, we stepped out to the balcony to 
take a more leisurely survey of the long- 
looked-for haven at which we had arrived 
at last. Beneath us was the square area sur¬ 
rounded by little rooms, or rather cells, 
which opened upon it. These were devoted 
to various purposes, but served chiefly for 
the accommodation of the men employed 
at the fort, or of the equally numerous 
squaws whom they were allowed to main¬ 
tain in it. Opposite to us rose the block¬ 
house above the gateway; it was adorned 
with a figure which even now haunts my 
memory—a horse at full speed, daubed 
upon the boards with red paint, and ex- 
liibiting a degree of skill that might rival 
that displayed by the Indians in executing 
similar designs upon their robes and 
lodges. A busy scene was enacting in the 
area. The wagons of Vaskiss, an old trader, 
were about to set out for a remote post in 
the mountains, and the Canadians were 
going through their preparations with all 
possible bustle, while here and there an 
Indian stood looking on with imperturb¬ 
able gravity. 

Fort Laramie is one of the posts estab¬ 
lished by the ‘American Fur Company,’ who 
well-nigh monopolize the Indian trade of 
this whole region. Here their officials rule 
with an absolute sway; the arm of the 
United States has little force; for when we 
were there, the extreme outposts of her 
troops were about seven htmdred miles to 
the eastward. The little fort is built of 
bricks dried in the sim, and externally is of 
an oblong form, with bastions of clay, in 
the form of ordinary blockhouses, at two of 
the comers. The walls are about fifteen 
feet high, and surmoimted by a slender 
palisade. The roofs of the apartments 
within, which are built close against the 
walls, serve the purpose of a banquette. 
Within, the fort is divided by a partition; 
on one side is the square area, surrounded 


by the store-rooms, offices, and apartments 
of the inmates; on the other is the corral^ 
a narrow place, encompassed by the high 
clay walls, where at night, or in presence 
of dangerous Indians, the horses and mules 
of the fort are crowded for safe keeping. 
The main entrance has two gates, with an 
arched passage intervening. A little square 
window, quite high above the groimd, 
lo opens laterally from an adjoining chamber 
into this passage; so that when the inner 
gate is closed and barred, a person without 
may still hold communication with those 
within, through this narrow aperture. This 
obviates the necessity of admitting sus¬ 
picious Indians, for purposes of trading, 
into the body of the fort; for when danger 
is apprehended, the inner gate is shut fast, 
and all traffic is carried on by means of 
20 the little window. This precaution, though 
highly necessary at some of the Company’s 
posts, is now seldom resorted to at Fort 
Laramie; where, though men are frequently 
killed in its neighborhood, no apprehen¬ 
sions are now entertained of any general 
designs of hostility from the Indians. 

We did not long enjoy our new quarters 
imdisturbed. The door was silently pushed 
open, and two eyeballs and a visage as 
30 black as night looked in upon us; then a 
red arm and shoulder intmded themselves, 
and a tall Indian, gliding in, shook us by 
the hand, grunted his salutation, and sat 
down on the floor. Others followed, wdth 
faces of the natural hue; and letting faU 
their' heavy robes from their shoulders, 
they took their seats, quite at ease, in a 
semicircle before us. The pipe was now to 
be lighted and passed round from one to 
40 another; and this was the only entertain¬ 
ment that at present they expected from us. 
These visitors were fathers, brothers, or 
other relatives of the squaws in the fort, 
where they were permitted to remain, loiter¬ 
ing about in perfect idleness. All those 
who smoked with us were men of standing 
and repute. Two or three others dropped 
in also; yotmg fellows who neither by their 
years nor their exploits were entitled to 
50 rank with the old men and warriors, and 
who, abashed in the presence of their 
superiors, stood aloof, never withdrawing 
their eyes from us. Their cheeks were 
adorned with vermilion, their ears with 
pendants of shell, and their necks with 
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beads. Never yet having signalized them¬ 
selves as himters, or performed the honor¬ 
able exploit of killing a man, they were held 
in slight esteem, and were diffident and 
bashful in proportion. Certain formidable 
inconveniences attended this influx of visit¬ 
ors. They were bent on inspecting every¬ 
thing in the room; our equipments and our 
dress alike underwent their scrutiny; for 
though the contrary has been carelessly 
asserted, few beings have more curiosity 
than Indians in regard to subjects within 
their ordinary range of thought. As to 
other matters, indeed, they seemed utterly 
indifferent. They will not trouble them¬ 
selves to inquire into what they cannot 
comprehend, but are quite contented to 
place their hands over their mouths in 
token of wonder, and exclaim that it is 
‘great medicine.’ With this comprehensive 
solution, an Indian never is at a loss. He 
never launches forth into speculation and 
conjecture; his reason moves in its beaten 
track. His soul is dormant; and no exertions 
of the missionaries, Jesuit or Puritan, of 
the Old World or of the New, have as yet 
availed to rouse it. 

As we were looking, at sunset, from the 
wall, upon the wild and desolate plains 
that surround the fort, we observed a clus¬ 
ter of strange objects, like scaffolds, rising 
in the distance against the red western sky. 
They bore aloft some singular-looking bur¬ 
dens; and at their foot glimmered some¬ 
thing white, like bones. This was the place 
of sepulture of some Daheotah chiefs, whose 
remains their people are fond of placing in 
the vicinity of the fort, in the hope that 
they may thus be protected from violation 
at the hands of their enemies. Yet it has 
happened more than once, and quite re¬ 
cently, that war-parties of the Crow In¬ 
dians, ranging through the country, have 
thrown the bodies from the scaffolds and 
broken them to pieces, amid the yells of the 
Daheotahs, who remained pent up in the 
fort, too few to defend the honored relics 
from insult. The white objects upon the 
ground were buffalo skulls, arranged in the 
mystic circle commonly seen in Indian 
places of sepulture upon the prairie. 

We soon discovered, in the twilight, a 
band of fifty or sixty horses approaching 
the fort. These were the animals belonging 
to the establishment, who having been sent 


out to feed, under the care of armed guards, 
in the meadows below, were now being 
driven into the corral for the night. A little 
gate opened into this inclosure; by the side 
of it stood one of the guards, an old Cana¬ 
dian, with gray bushy eyebrows, and a 
dragoon-pistol stuck into his belt; while his 
comrade, mounted on horseback, his rifle 
laid across the saddle in front of him, and 
lo his long hair blowing before his swarthy 
face, rode at the rear of the disorderly 
troop, urging them up the ascent. In a 
moment the narrow corral was thronged 
with the half-wild horses, kicking, biting, 
and crowding resdessly together. 

The discordant jingling of a bell, nmg 
by a Canadian in the area, summoned us to 
supper. This sumptuous repast was served 
on a rough table in one of the lower apart- 
20 ments of the fort, and consisted of cakes 
of bread and dried buffalo-meat—an excel¬ 
lent thing for strengthening the teeth. At 
this meal were seated the bourgeois and su¬ 
perior dignitaries of the establishment, 
among whom Henry Chatillon was worth¬ 
ily included. No sooner was it finished than 
the table was spread a second time (the 
luxury of bread being now, however, 
omitted), for the benefit of certain hunters 
30 and trappers of an inferior standing; while 
the ordinary Canadian engages were regaled 
on dried meat in one of their lodging 
rooms. By way of illustrating the domestic 
economy of Fort Laramie, it may not be 
amiss to introduce in this place a story cur¬ 
rent among the men when we were there. 

There was an old man named Pierre, 
whose duty it was to bring the meat from 
the store-room for the men. Old Pierre, in 
40 the kindness of his heart, used to select the 
fattest and the best pieces for his com¬ 
panions. This did not long escape the keen¬ 
eyed bourgeoisy who was greatly disturbed 
at such improvidence, and cast about for 
some means to stop it. At last he hit on a 
plan that exactly suited him. At the sid^ 
of the meat-room, and separated from it by 
a clay partition, was another apartment, 
used for the storage of furs. It had no 
50 other communication with the fort, except 
through a square hole in the partition; and 
of course it was perfectly dark. One eve¬ 
ning the bourgeoisy watching for a moment 
when no one observed him, dodged into 
the meat-room, clambered through the 
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hole, and ensconced himself among the furs 
and buffalo-robes. Soon after, old Pierre 
came in with his lantern; and, muttering to 
himself, began to pull over the bales of 
meat and select the best pieces, as usual. 
But suddenly a hollow and sepulchral voice 
proceeded from the inner apartment: 
‘Pierre! Pierre! Let that fat meat alone! 
Take nothing but lean!’ Pierre dropped his 
lantern and bolted out into the fort, 
screaming, in an agony of terror, that the 
devil was in the store-room; but tripping on 
the threshold, he pitched over upon the 
gravel and lay senseless, stunned by the 
fall. The Canadians ran out to the rescue. 
Some lifted the unlucky Pierre; and others, 
making an extempore crucifix out of two 
sticks, were proceeding to attack the devil 
in his stronghold, when the bourgeois^ with 
a crestfallen countenance, appeared at the 
door. To add to the bourgeois^ mortifica¬ 
tion, he was obliged to explain the whole 
stratagem to Pierre, in order to bring the 
latter to his senses. 

We were sitting, on the following morn¬ 
ing, in the passageway between the gates, 
conversing with the traders Vaskiss and 
May. These two men, together with our 
sleek friend, the clerk Montalon, were, I 
believe, the only persons then in the fort 
who could read and write. May was telling 
a curious story about the traveler Gatlin, 
when an ugly, diminutive Indian, wretch¬ 
edly mounted, came up at a gallop and 
rode past us into the fort. On being ques¬ 
tioned, he said that Smoke’s village was 
close at hand. Accordingly only a few min¬ 
utes elapsed before the hills beyond the 
river were covered with a disorderly swarm 
of savages, on horseback and on foot. May 
finished his story; and by that time the 
whole array had descended to Laramie 
Creek, and commenced crossing it in a 
mass. I walked down to the bank. The 
stream is wide, and was then between three 
and four feet deep, with a very swift cur¬ 
rent. For several rods the water was ahve 
with dogs, horses, and Indians. The long 
poles used in erecting the lodges arc carried 
by the horses, being fastened by the heavier 
end, two or three on each side, to a rude 
sort of pack-saddle, while the other end 
drags on the groimd. About a foot behind 
the horse, a kind of large basket or pannier 
is suspended between the poles, and firmly 


lashed in its place. On the back of the horse 
are piled various articles of luggage; the 
basket also is well filled with domestic 
utensils, or, quite as often, with a litter of 
puppies, a brood of small children, or a 
superannuated old man. Numbers of tliese 
curious vehicles, called, in thie bastard lan¬ 
guage of the country, travaux^ were now 
splashing together through the stream. 
10 Among them swam countless dogs, often 
burdened with miniature travaux'^ and dash¬ 
ing forward on horseback through the 
throng came the superbly formed warriors, 
the slender figure of some lynx-eyed boy 
clinging fast behind them. The women sat 
perched on the pack-saddles, adding not a 
little to the load of the already overburdened 
horses. The confusion was prodigious. The 
dogs yelled and howled in chorus; the pup- 
20 pies in the travaux set up a dismal whine as 
the water invaded their comfortable retreat; 
the little black-eyed children, from one 
year of age upward, clung fast with both 
hands to the edge of their baskets, and 
looked over in alarm at the water rushing 
so near them, sputtering and making wry 
mouths as it splashed against their faces. 
Some of the dogs, encumbered by their 
load, were carried down by the current, 
30 yelping piteously; and the old squaws would 
rush into the water, seize their favorites 
by the neck, and drag them out. As each 
horse gained the bank, he scrambled up 
as he could. Stray horses and colts came 
among the rest, often breaking away at full 
speed through the crowd, followed by the 
old hags, screaming, after their fashion, on 
all occasions of excitement. Buxom young 
squaws, blooming in all the charms of 
40 vermilion, stood here and there on the 
bank, holding aloft their master’s lance 
as a signal to collect the scattered portions 
of his household. In a few moments the 
crowd melted away, each family, with its 
horses and equipage, filing off to the plain 
at the rear of the fort; and here, in the space 
of half an hour, arose sixty or seventy of 
their tapering lodges. Their horses were 
feeding by hundreds over the surrounding 
50 prairie, and their dogs were roaming 
everywhere. The fort was full of men, and 
the children were whooping and yelling 
incessantly under the walls. 

These new-comers were scarcely arrived, 
when Bordeaux was running across the 
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fort, shouting to his squaw to bring him his 
spy-glass. The obedient Marie, the very 
model of a squaw, produced the instru¬ 
ment, and Bordeaux hurried with it up to 
the wall. Pointing it to the eastward, he ex¬ 
claimed, with an oath, that the families 
were coming. But a few moments elapsed 
before the heavy caravan of the emigrant 
wagons could be seen, steadily advancing 
from the hills. They gained the river, and 
without turning or pausing plunged in; 
they passed through, and slowly ascending 
the opposing bank, kept directly on their 
way past the fort and the Indian village, 
until; gaining a spot a quarter of a mile 
distant, they wheeled into a circle. For 
some time our tranquillity was undisturbed. 
The emigrants were preparing their en¬ 
campment; but no sooner was this accom¬ 
plished than Fort Laramie was fairly taken 
by storm. A crowd of broad-brimmed hats, 
thin visages, and staring eyes appeared sud¬ 
denly at the gate. Tall, awkward men, in 
brown homespun, women with cadaverous 
faces and long lank figures, came thronging 
in together, and, as if inspired by the very 
demon of curiosity, ransacked every nook 
and corner of the fort. Dismayed at this 
invasion, we withdrew in all speed to our 
chamber, vainly hoping that it might prove 
an inviolable sanctuary. The emigrants 
prosecuted their investigations with untir¬ 
ing vigor. They penetrated the rooms, or 
rather dens, inhabited by the astonished 
squaws. They explored the apartments of 
the men, and even that of Marie and the 
bourgeois. At last a numerous deputation 
appeared at our door, but were immediately 
expelled. Being totally devoid of any sense 
of delicacy or propriety, they seemed re¬ 
solved to search every mystery to the bot¬ 
tom. 

Having at length satisfied their curiosity, 
they next proceeded to business. The men 
occupied diemselves in procuring supplies 
for their onward journey, either buying 
them with money or giving in exchange 
superfluous articles of their own. 

The emigrants felt a violent prejudice 
against the French Indians, as they called 
the trappers and traders. They thought, 
and with some justice, that these men bore 
them no good will. Many of them were 
firmly persuaded that the French were in¬ 
stigating the Indians to attack and cut 


them off. On visiting the encampment we 
were at once struck with the extraordinary 
perplexity and indecision that prevailed 
among the emigrants. They seemed like 
men totally out of their elements; bewil¬ 
dered and amazed, like a troop of school¬ 
boys lost in the woods. It was impossible to 
be long among them without being con¬ 
scious of the high and bold spirit with which 
10 most of them were animated. But the forest 
is the home of the backwoodsman. On the 
remote prairie he is totally at a loss. He 
differs as much from the genuine ‘moim- 
tain-man,’ the wild prairie hunter, as a 
Canadian voyageur^ paddling his canoe on 
the rapids of the Ottawa, differs from an 
American sailor among the storms of Cape 
Horn. Still my companion and I were 
somewhat at a loss to account for this per- 
20 turbed state of mind. It could not be 
cowardice; these men were of the same 
stock with the volunteers of Monterey and 
Buena Vista. Yet, for the most part, tliey 
were the rudest and most ignorant of the 
frontier population; they knew absolutely 
nothing of the country and its inhabitants; 
they had already experienced much mis¬ 
fortune and apprehended more; they had 
seen nothing of mankind, and had never 
30 put their own resources to the test. 

A full proportion of suspicion fell upon 
us. Being strangers, we were looked upon as 
enemies. Having occasion for a supply of 
lead and a few other necessary articles, we 
used to go over to the emigrant camps to 
obtain them. After some hesitation, some 
dubious glances, and fumbling of the hands 
in the pockets, the terms would be agreed 
upon, the price tendered, and the emigrant 
40 would go off to bring the article in ques¬ 
tion. After waiting until our patience gave 
out, we would go in search of him, and 
find him seated on the tongue of his wagon, 

‘Well, stranger,’ he woifld observe, as he 
saw us approach, ‘I reckon I won’t trade!’ 

Some friend of his had followed him 
from the scene of the bargain, and sug¬ 
gested in his ear that clearly we meant to 
cheat him, and he had better have nothing 
50 to do with us. 

This timorous mood of the emigrants 
was doubly unfortunate, as it exposed 
them to red danger. Assume, in the pres¬ 
ence of Indians, a bold bearing, self-con¬ 
fident yet vigilant, and you will find them 
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tolerably safe neighbors. But your safety 
depends on the respect and fear you are 
able to inspire. If you betray timidity or 
indecision, you convert them from that 
moment into insidious and dangerous en¬ 
emies. The Dahcotah saw clearly enough 
the perturbation of the emigrants, and in¬ 
stantly availed themselves of it. They be¬ 
came extremely insolent and exacting in 
their demands. It has become an estab¬ 
lished custom with them to go to the camp 
of every party, as it arrives in succession 
at the fort, and demand a feast. Smoke’s 
village had come with this express design, 
having made several days’ journey with no 
other object than that of enjoying a cup of 
coffee and two or three biscuits. So the 
‘feast’ was demanded, and the emigrants 
dared not refuse it. 

One evening, about sunset, the village 
was deserted. We met old men, warriors, 
squaws, and children in gay attire, trooping 
off to the encampment, with faces of antici¬ 
pation; and, arriving here, they seated 
themselves in a semicircle. Smoke occupied 
the center, with his warriors on either hand; 
the young men and boys next succeeded, 
and the squaws and children formed the 
horns of the crescent. The biscuit and cof¬ 
fee were most promptly dispatched, the 
emigrants staring open-mouthed at their 
savage guests. With each new emigrant 
party that arrived at Fort Laramie this 
scene was renewed; and every day the 
Indians grew more rapacious and pre¬ 
sumptuous. One evening they broke to 
pieces, out of mere wantonness, the cups 
from which they had been feasted; and this 
so exasperated the emigrants that many of 
them seized their rifles and could scarcely 
be restrained from firing on the insolent 
mob of Indians. Before we left the coun¬ 
try, this dangerous spirit on the part of the 
Dahcotah had mounted to a yet higher pitch. 
They began openly to threaten the emi¬ 
grants with destruction, and actually fired 
upon one or two parties of whites. A mili¬ 
tary force and military law are urgently 
called for in that perilous region; and unless 
troops are speedily stationed at Fort Lara¬ 
mie, or elsewhere in the neighborhood, 
both the emigrants and other travelers will 
be exposed to most imminent risks. 

The Ogillallah, the Brul6, and the other 
western bands of the Dahcotah are thorough 


savages, unchanged by any contact with 
civilization. Not one of them can speak an 
European tongue, or has ever visited an 
American setdement. Until within a year 
or two, when the emigrants began to pass 
through their country on the way to Ore¬ 
gon, they had seen no whites except the 
handful employed about the Fur Com¬ 
pany’s posts. They esteemed them a wise 
10 people, inferior only to themselves, living 
in leather lodges, like their own, and sub¬ 
sisting on buffalo. But when the swarm of 
Meneaskay with their oxen and wagons, 
began to invade them, their astonishment 
was unbounded. They could scarcely be¬ 
lieve that the earth contained such a multi¬ 
tude of white men. Their wonder is now 
giving way to indignation; and the result, 
unless vigilandy guarded against, may be 
20 lamentable in die extreme. 

But to glance at the interior of a lodge. 
Shaw and I used often to visit them. In¬ 
deed, we spent most of our evenings in the 
Indian village, Shaw’s assumption of the 
medical character giving us a fair pretext. 
As a sample of the rest I will describe one 
of these visits. The sun had just set, and the 
horses were driven into the corral. The 
Prairie Cock, a noted beau, came in at the 
30 gate with a bevy of young girls, with whom 
he began a dance in the area, leading them 
round and round in a circle, while he 
jerked up from his chest a succession of 
monotonous sounds, to which they kept 
time in a rueful chant. Outside the gate 
boys and young men were idly frolicking; 
and close by, looking grimly upon them, 
stood a warrior in his robe, with his face 
painted jet-black, in token that he had 
40 lately taken a Pawnee scalp. Passing these, 
the tall dark lodges rose between us and 
the red western sky. We repaired at once 
to the lodge of Old Smoke himself. It was 
by no means better than the others; indeed, 
it was rather shabby; for in this democratic 
community the chief never assumes su¬ 
perior state. Smoke sat cross-legged on a 
buffalo-robe, and his grunt of salutation as 
we entered was imusually cordial, out of 
50 respect, no doubt, to Shaw’s medical char¬ 
acter. Seated around the lodge were several 
squaws, and an abundance of children. The 
complaint of Shaw’s patients was, for the 
most part, a severe inflammation of the eyes, 
occasioned by exposure to the sun, a species 
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of disorder wliich he treated with some suc¬ 
cess. He had brought with him a homoeo¬ 
pathic medicine-chest, and was, I presume, 
the first who introduced that harmless sys¬ 
tem of treatment among the Ogillallah. No 
sooner had a robe been spread at the head 
of the lodge for our accommodation, and 
we had seated ourselves upon it, than a pa¬ 
tient made her appearance: the chief’s daugh¬ 
ter herself, who, to do her justice, was the 
best-looking girl in the village. Being on ex¬ 
cellent terms with the physician, she placed 
herself readily under his hands, and sub¬ 
mitted with a good grace to his applications, 
laughing in his face during the whole pro¬ 
cess, for a squaw hardly knows how to smile. 
This case dispatched, another of a different 
kind succeeded. A hideous, emaciated old 
woman sat in the darkest corner of the 
lodge rocking to and fro with pain, and hid¬ 
ing her eyes from the light by pressing the 
palms of both hands against her face. At 
Smoke’s command she came forward, very 
unwillingly, and exhibited a pair of eyes 
that had nearly disappeared from excess of 
inflammation. No sooner had the doctor 
fastened his grip upon her than she set up 
a dismal moaning, and writhed so in his 
grasp that he lost all patience; but being re¬ 
solved to carry his point, he succeeded at 
last in applying his favorite remedies. 

‘It is strange,’ he said, when the opera¬ 
tion was finished, ‘that I forgot to bring 
any Spanish flies with me; we must have 
something here to answer for a counter- 
irritant!’ 

So, in the absence of better, he seized 
upon a red-hot brand from the fire, and 
clapped it against the temple of the old 
squaw, who set up an unearthly howl, at 


which the rest of the family broke out into 
a laugh. 

During these medical operations Smoke’s 
eldest squaw entered the lodge, with a sort 
of stone mallet in her hand. I had observed 
some time before a litter of well-grown 
black puppies, comfortably nestled among 
some buffalo-robes at one side; but this 
new-comer speedily disturbed their enjoy- 
10 ment; for, seizing one of them by the hind 
paw, she dragged him out, and carrying 
him to the entrance of the lodge, ham¬ 
mered him on the head till she killed him. 
Being quite conscious to what this prepara¬ 
tion tended, I looked through a hole in the 
back of the lodge to see the next steps of 
the process. The squaw, holding the puppy 
by the legs, was swinging him to and fro 
through the blaze of a fire, until the hair 
20 was singed off. This done, she unsheathed 
her knife and cut him into small pieces, 
which she dropped into a kettle to boil. In 
a few moments a large wooden dish wa& 
set before us, filled with this delicate prep¬ 
aration. We felt conscious of the honoi. 
A dog-feast is the greatest compliment ? 
Dahcotah can offer to his guest; and know¬ 
ing that to refuse eating would be an affront, 
we attacked the little dog and devoured 
30 him before the eyes of his unconscious 
parent. Smoke in the meantime was pre¬ 
paring his great pipe. It was lighted when 
we had finished our repast, and we passed 
it from one to another till the bowl was 
empty. This done, we took our leave with¬ 
out further ceremony, knocked at the gate 
of the fort, and, after making ourselves 
known, were admittedc 
1846 1849 
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FROM TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST 

The Flogging ’ 

For several days the captain seemed very 
much out of humor. Nothing went right, 
or fast enough for him. He quarrelled with 
the cook, and threatened to flog him for 
throwing wood on deck; and had a dispute 
with the mate about reeving a Spanish 10 
burton; the mate saying that he was right, 
and had been taught how to do it by a man 
who was a sailorl This, the captain took in 
dudgeon, and they were at sword’s points 
at once. But his displeasure was chiefly 
turned against a large, heavy-moulded fel¬ 
low from the Middle States, who was called 
Sam. This man hesitated in his speech, 
and was rather slow in his motions, but 
was a pretty good sailor, and always 20 
seemed to do his best; but the captain took 
a dislike to him, thought he was surly, and 
lazy; and ‘if you once give a dog a bad 
name’—as the sailor-phrase is—‘he may 
as well jump overboard.’ The captain 
found fault with everything this man did, 
and hazed him for dropping a marline- 
spike from the main-yard, where he was at 
work. This, of course, was an accident, 
but it was set down against him. The cap- 30 
tain was on board all day Friday, and 
ever3rthing went on hard and disagreeably. 
‘The more you drive a man, the less he 
will do,’ was as true with us as with any 
other people. We worked late Friday night, 
and were turned-to, early Saturday morn¬ 
ing. About ten o’clock the captain ordered 
our new officer, Russell, who by this time 
had become thoroughly disliked by all the 
crew, to get the gig ready to take him 40 
ashore. John, the Swede, was sitting in the 
boat alongside, and Russell and myself 
were standing by the main hatchway, wait¬ 
ing for the captain, who was down in the 
hold, where the crew were at work, when 
we heard his voice raised in violent dispute 
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with somebody, whether it was with the 
mate, or one of the crew, I could not tell; 
and then came blows and scuffling. I ran 
to the side and beckoned to John, who 
came up, and we leaned down the hatch¬ 
way; and though we could see no one, yet 
we knew that the captain had the advan¬ 
tage, for his voice was loud and clear— 

‘You see your condition! You see your 
condition! Will you ever give me any more 
of your jawT No answer; and then came 
wrestling and heaving, as though the man 
was trying to turn him. ‘You may as well 
keep still, for I have got you,’ said the cap¬ 
tain. Then came the question, ‘Will you 
ever give me any more of your jaw?’ 

‘I never gave you any, sir,’ said Sam; for 
it was his voice that we heard, though low 
and half choked. 

‘That’s not what I ask you. Will you 
ever be impudent to me again?’ 

‘I never have been, sir,’ said Sam. 

‘Answer my question, or I’ll make a 
spread eagle of you! I’ll flog you.^ 

‘I’m no negro slave,’ said Sam. 

‘Then I’ll make you one,’ said the cap¬ 
tain; and he came to the hatchway, and 
sprang on deck, threw off his coat, and 
rolling up his sleeves, called out to the 
mate—‘Seize that man up, Mr. A—! Seize 
him up! Make a spread eagle of him! I’ll 
teach you all who is master aboard!* 

The crew and officers followed the cap¬ 
tain up the hatchway, and after repeated 
orders the mate laid hold of Sam, who made 
no resistance, and carried liim to the gang¬ 
way. 

‘What are you going to flog that man 
for, sir?’ said John, the Swede, to the cap¬ 
tain. 

Upon hearing this, the captain turned 
upon him, but knowing him to be quick 
and resolute, he ordered the steward to 
bring the irons, and calling upon Russell 
to help him, went up to John. 

‘Let me alone,’ said John. ‘I’m willing to 
be put in irons. You need not use any 
force;* and putting out his hands, the cap¬ 
tain slipped the irons on, and sent him aft 
to the quarter-deck. Sam by this time was 
seized up^ as it is called, that is, placed 
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against the shrouds, with his wrists made 
fast to the shrouds, his jacket off, and his 
back exposed. The captain stood on the 
break of the deck, a few feet from him, and 
a little raised, so as to have a good swing 
at him, and held in his hand the bight of 
a thick, strong rope. The officers stood 
round, and the crew grouped together in 
the waist. All these preparations made me 
feel sick and almost faint, angry and ex¬ 
cited as I was. A man—a human being, 
made in God’s likeness—fastened up and 
flogged like a beast! A man, too, whom I 
had lived with and eaten with for months, 
and knew almost as well as a brother. The 
first and almost uncontrollable impulse was 
resistance. But what was to be done? The 
time for it had gone by. The two best men 
were fast, and there were only two beside 
myself, and a small boy of ten or twelve 
years of age. And then there were (beside 
the captain) three officers, steward, agent, 
and clerk. But beside the numbers, what is 
there for sailors to do? If they resist, it is 
mutiny; and if they succeed, and take the 
vessel, it is piracy. If they ever yield again, 
their punishment must come; and if they 
do not yield, they are pirates for life. If a 
sailor resist his commander, he resists the 
law, and piracy or submission are his only 
alternatives. Bad as it was, it must be 
borne. It is what a sailor ships for. Swing¬ 
ing the rope over his head, and bending his 
body so as to give it full force, the captain 
brought it down upon the poor fellow’s 
back. Once, twice,—six times. ‘Will you 
ever give me any more of your jaw?’ The 
man writhed with pain, but said not a 
word. Three times more. This was too 
much, and he muttered something which 
I could not hear; this brought as many 
more as the man could stand; when the 
captain ordered him to be cut down, and 
to go forward. 

‘Now for you,’ said the captain, making 
up to John and taking his irons off. As soon 
as he was loose, he ran forward to the fore¬ 
castle. ‘Bring that man aft,’ shouted the 
captain. The second mate, who had been a 
shipmate of John’s stood still in the waist, 
and the mate walked slowly forward; but 
our third officer, anxious to show his zeal, 
sprang forward over the windlass, and laid 
hold of John; but he soon threw him from 
him. At this moment I would have given 


worlds for the power to help the poor 
fellow; but it was all in vain. The captain 
stood on the quarter-deck, bare-headed, his 
eyes flashing with rage, and his face as red 
as blood, swinging the rope, and calling out 
to his officers, ‘Drag him aft!—Lay hold of 
him! I’ll sweeten him!’ etc. The mate now 
went forward and told John quietly to go 
aft; and he, seeing resistance in vain, threw 
10 the blackguard third mate from him; said 
he would go aft of himself; that they should 
not drag him; and went up to the gangway 
and held out his hands; but as soon as the 
captain began to make him fast, the indig¬ 
nity was too much, and he began to resist; 
but the mate and Russell holding him, he 
was soon seized up. When he was made 
fast, he turned to the captain, who stood 
turning up his sleeves and getting ready 
20 for the blow, and asked him what he was 
to be flogged for. ‘Have I ever refused my 
duty, sir? Have you ever known me to hang 
back, or to be insolent, or not to know my 
work?’ 

‘No,’ said the captain, ‘it is not that that 
I flog you for; I flog you for your inter¬ 
ference—for asking questions.’ 

‘Can’t a man ask a question here without 
being flogged?’ 

30 ‘No,’ shouted tlie captain; ‘nobody shall 

open his mouth aboard this vessel, but 
myself;’ and began laying the blows upon 
his back, swinging half round between each 
blow, to give it full effect. As he went on, 
his passion increased, and he danced about 
the deck, calling out as he swung the rope, 
—‘If you want to know what I flog you for, 
I’ll tell you. It’s because I like to do it!— 
because I like to do it!—It suits me! That’s 
40 what I do it for!’ 

The man writhed under the pain, until 
he could endure it no longer, when he 
called out, with an exclamation more com¬ 
mon among foreigners than with us—‘Oh, 
Jesus Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ!’ 

‘Don’t call on Jesus Christ,’ shouted the 
captain; ^he can*t help you. Call on Captain 
T —. He’s the man! He can help you! 
Jesus Christ can’t help you now!’ 

50 At these words, which I never shall for¬ 
get, my blood ran cold. I could look on no 
longer. Disgusted, sick, and horror-struck, 
I turned away and leaned over the rail, 
and looked down into the water. A few 
rapid thoughts of my own situation, and of 
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the prospect of future revenge, crossed my 
mind^ but the falling of the blows and the 
cries of the man called me back at once. At 
length they ceased, and turning round, I 
found that the mate, at a signal from the 
captain, had cut him down. Almost doubled 
up with pain, the man walked slowly for¬ 
ward, and went down into the forecastle. 
Every one else stood still at his post, while 
the captain, swelling with rage and with the 
importance of his achievement, walked the 
quarter-deck, and at each turn, as he came 
forward, calling out to us,—‘You see your 
condition! You see where Fve got you all, 
and you know what to expect!’—‘You’ve 
been mistaken in me—you didn’t know 
what I was! Now you know what I am!’— 
‘I’ll make you toe the mark, every soul of 
you, or I’ll flog you all, fore and aft, from 
the boy, up!’—‘You’ve got a driver over 
you! Yes, a slave-driver—a negro-driverl 
rU see who’ll tell me he isn’t a negro 
slave!’ With this and the like matter, 
equally calculated to quiet us, and to allay 
any apprehensions of future trouble, he 
entertained us for about ten minutes, when 
he went below. Soon after, John came aft, 
with his bare back covered with stripes and 
wales in every direction, and dreadfully 
swollen, and asked the steward to ask the 
captain to let him have some salve, or 
balsam, to put upon it. ‘No,’ said the cap¬ 
tain, who heard him from below; ‘tell him 
to put his shirt on; that’s the best thing for 
him; and pull me ashore in the boat. No¬ 
body is going to lay-up on board this 
vessel.’ He then called to Mr. Russell to 
take those two men and two others in the 
boat, and pull him ashore. I went for one. 
The two men could hardly bend their 
backs, and the captain called to them to 
‘give way,’ ‘give way!’ but finding they did 
their best, he let them alone. The agent was 
in the stern sheets, but during the whole 
pull— a. league or more—^not a word was 
spoken. We landed; the captain, agent, and 
cfficer went up to the house, and left us 


with the boat. I, and the man with me, 
staid near the boat, while John and Sam 
walked slowly away, and sat down on 
rocks. They talked some time together, but 
at length separated, each sitting alone. I 
had some fears of John. He was a foreigner, 
and violently tempered, and under suffer¬ 
ing; and he had his knife with him, and the 
captain was to come down alone to the 
10 boat. But nothing happened; and we went 
quietly on board. The captain was prob¬ 
ably armed, and if either of them had 
lifted a hand against him they would have 
had nothing before them but flight, and 
starvation in the woods of California, or 
capture by the soldiers and Indian blood¬ 
hounds, whom the offer of twenty dollars 
would have set upon them. 

After the day’s work was done, we went 
20 down into the forecastle, and ate our plain 
supper; but not a word was spoken. It was 
Saturday night; but there was no song—no 
‘sweethearts and wives.’ A gloom was over 
everything. The two men lay in their 
berths, groaning with pain, and we all 
turned in, but for myself, not to sleep. A 
sound coming now and then from the 
berths of the two men showed tliat they 
were awake, as awake they must have 
30 been, for they could hardly lie in one 
posture a moment; the dim, swinging lamp 
of the forecastle shed its light over the dark 
hole in which we lived; and many and 
various reflections and purposes coursed 
through my mind. I thought of our situa¬ 
tion, living under a tyranny; of the char¬ 
acter of the country wc were in; of the 
length of the voyage, and of the imcertainty 
attending our return to America; and then, 
40 if we should return, of the prospect of 
obtaining justice and satisfaction for these 
poor men; and vowed that if God should 
ever give me the means, I would do some¬ 
thing to redress the grievances and relieve 
the sufferings of that poor class of beings, 
of whom I then was one. 
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FROM TYPEE 
Typee Mortarkee ^ 

I 

Typee or Happar? A frightful death at the 
hands of the fiercest of cannibals, or a 
kindly reception from a gentler race of 
savages? Which? But it was too late now to 
discuss a question which would so soon 10 
be answered. 

The part of the valley in which we found 
ourselves appeared to be altogether unin¬ 
habited. An almost impenetrable thicket 
extended from side to side, without pre¬ 
senting a single plant affording the nour¬ 
ishment we had confidently calculated 
upon; and with this object, we followed 
the course of the stream, casting quick 
glances as we proceeded into the thick 20 
jungles on either hand. 

My companion—to whose solicitations 
I had yielded in descending into the valley 
—now that the step was taken, began to 
manifest a degree of caution I had little 
expected from him. He proposed that, in 
the event of our finding an adequate sup¬ 
ply of fruit, we should remain in tliis un¬ 
frequented portion of the country—where 
we should run httle chance of being sur- 30 
prised by its occupants, whoever they 
might be—until sufficiently recruited to 
resume our journey; when, laying in a store 
of food equal to our wants, we might easily 
regain the bay of Nukuheva, after the lapse 
of a sufficient interval to ensure the de¬ 
parture of our vessel. 

I objected strongly to this proposition, 
plausible as it was, as the difficulties of the 
route would be almost insurmountable, 40 
unacquainted as we were with the general 
bearings of the country, and I reminded 
my companion of the hardships which we 
had already encountered in our uncertain 
wanderings; in a word, I said that since we 
had deemed it advisable to enter the valley, 
we ought manfully to face the conse- 
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quences, whatever they might be; the more 
especially as I was convinced there was no 
alternative left us but to fall in with the 
natives at once, and boldly risk the recep¬ 
tion they might give us; and that as to my¬ 
self, I felt the necessity of rest and shelter, 
and that imtil I had obtained them, I 
should be wholly unable to encounter such 
sufferings as we had lately passed through. 
To the justice of these observations Toby 
somewhat reluctantly assented. 

We were surprised that, after moving as 
far as we had along the valley, we should 
still meet with the same impervious thick¬ 
ets; and thinking that although the borders 
of the stream might be lined for some dis¬ 
tance with them, yet beyond there might 
be more open ground, I requested Toby 
to keep a bright look-out upon one side, 
while I did the same on the other, in order 
to discover some opening in the bushes, 
and especially to watch for the slightest 
appearance of a path or anything else that 
might indicate the vicinity of the islanders. 

What furtive and anxious glances we cast 
into those dim-looking shades! With what 
apprehensions we proceeded, ignorant at 
what moment we might be greeted by the 
javelin of some ambushed savage! At last 
my companion paused, and directed my 
attention to a narrow opening in the foliage. 
We struck into it, and it soon brought us 
by an indistinctly traced path to a compara¬ 
tively clear space, at the farther end of 
which we descried a number of the trees, 
the native name of which is ‘annuee,’ and 
which bear a most delicious fruit. 

What a race! I hobbling over the ground 
like some decrepit wretch, and Toby leap¬ 
ing forward like a greyhound. He quickly 
cleared one of the trees on which there 
were two or three of the fruit, but to our 
chagrin they proved to be much decayed; 
the rinds partly opened by the birds, and 
their hearts half devoured. However, we 
quickly dispatched them, and no ambrosia 
could have been more delicious. 

We looked about us imcertain whither 
to direct our steps, since the path we had 
so far followed appeared to be lost in the 
open space around us. At last we resolved 
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to enter a grove near at hand, and had 
advanced a few rods, when, just upon its 
skirts, I picked up a slender bread-fruit 
shoot perfectly green, and with the tender 
bark freshly stript from it. It was still 
slippery with moisture, and appeared as if 
it had been but that moment thrown aside. 

I said nothing, but merely held it up to 
Toby, who started at this undeniable evi¬ 
dence of the vicinity of the savages. lo 

The plot was now thickening.—A short 
distance farther lay a little faggot of the 
same shoots bound together with a strip of 
bark. Could it have been thrown down by 
some solitary native, who, alarmed at seeing 
us, had hurried forward to carry the tid¬ 
ings of our approach to his countrymen?— 
Typee or Happar?—But it was too late to 
recede, so we moved on slowly, my com¬ 
panion in advance casting eager glances 20 
under the trees on either side, until all at 
once I saw him recoil as if stung by an 
adder. Sinking on his knee, he waved me 
off with one band, while with the other he 
held aside some intervening leaves, and 
gazed intently at some object. « 

Disregarding his injunction, I quickly 
approached him and caught a glimpse of 
two figures partly hidden by the dense 
foliage; they were standing close together, 30 
and were perfectly motionless. They must 
have previously perceived us, and with¬ 
drawn into the depths of the wood to elude 
our observation. 

My mind was at once made up. Drop¬ 
ping my staff, and tearing open the package 
of things we had brought from the ship, 

I unrolled the cotton cloth, and holding it 
in one hand, plucked with the other a twig 
from the bushes beside me, and telling 40 
Toby to follow my example, I broke 
through the covert and advanced, waving 
the branch in token of peace toward the 
shrinking forms before me. 

They were a boy and a girl, slender and 
graceful, and completely naked, with the 
exception of a slight girdle of bark, from 
which depended at opposite points two of 
the russet leaves of the bread-fruit tree. 

An arm of the boy, half screened from 50 
sight by her wild tresses, was thrown about 
the ne^ of the girl, while with the other 
he held one of her hands in his; and thus 
they stood together, their heads inclined 
forward, catching the faint noise we made 
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in our progress, and with one foot in ad¬ 
vance, as if half inclined to fly from our 
presence. 

As we drew near, their alarm evidently 
increased. Apprehensive that they might 
fly from us altogether, I stopped short and 
motioned them to advance and receive the 
gift I extended toward them, but they 
would not; I then uttered a few words of 
their language with which I was acquainted, 
scarcely expecting that they would under¬ 
stand me, but to show that we had not 
dropped from the clouds upon them. This 
appeared to give them a little confidence, 
so I approached nearer, presenting the 
cloth with one hand, and holding the bough 
with the other, while they slowly retreated. 
At last they suffered us to approach so near 
to them that we were enabled to throw the 
cotton cloth across their shoulders, giving 
them to imderstand that it was theirs, and 
by a variety of gestures endeavouring to 
make them understand that we entertained 
the highest possible regard for them. 

The frightened pair now stood still, 
whilst we endeavoured to make them com¬ 
prehend the nature of our wants. In doing 
this Toby went through with a complete 
series of pantomimic illustrations—open¬ 
ing his mouth from ear to ear, and thrust¬ 
ing his fingers down his throat, gnashing 
his teeth and rolling his eyes about, till I 
verily believe the poor creatures took us for 
a couple of white cannibals who were about 
to make a meal of them. When, however, 
they understood us, they showed no in¬ 
clination to relieve our wants. At this 
juncture it began to rain violently, and we 
motioned them to lead us to some place of 
shelter. With this request they appeared 
willing to comply, but nothing could evince 
more strongly the apprehension with which 
they regarded us, than the way in which, 
whilst walking before us, they kept their 
eyes constantly turned back to watch every 
movement we made, and even our very 
looks. 

‘Typee or Happar, Toby?’ asked I, as we 
walked after them. 

‘Of course, Happar,’ he replied, with a 
show of confidence which was intended to 
disguise his doubts. 

‘We shall soon know,’ I exclaimed; and 
at the same moment I stepped forward 
toward our guides, and pronoimcing the 
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two names interrogatively, and pointing to 
the lowest part of the valley, endeavoured 
to come to the point at once. They repeated 
the words after me again and again, but 
without giving any peculiar emphasis to 
either, so that I was completely at a loss to 
understand them; for a couple of wilier 
young things than we afterward found 
them to have been on this particular oc¬ 
casion never probably fell in any traveller’s 10 
way. 

More and more curious to ascertain our 
fate, I now threw together in the form of a 
question the words ‘Happar’ and ‘Mortar- 
kee,’ the latter being equivalent to the 
word ‘good.’ The two natives interchanged 
glances of peculiar meaning with one an¬ 
other at this, and manifested no little sur¬ 
prise; but on the repetition of the question, 
after some consultation together, to the 20 
great joy of Toby, they answered in the 
affirmative. Toby was now in ecstasies, 
especially as the young savages continued 
to reiterate their answer with great energy, 
as though desirous of impressing us with 
the idea that being among the Happars, we 
ought to consider ourselves perfectly se¬ 
cure. 

Although I had some lingering doubts, I 
feigned great delight with Toby at this 30 
announcement, while my companion broke 
out into a pantomimic abhorrence of 
T5rpee, and immeasurable love for the 
particular valley in which we were; our 
guides all the while gazing uneasily at one 
another, as if at a loss to account for our 
conduct. 

They hurried on, and we followed them; 
until suddenly they set up a strange halloo, 
which was answered from beyond the 40 
grove through which we were passing, and 
the next moment we entered upon some 
open ground, at the extremity of which we 
descried a long, low hut, and in front of it 
were several young girls. As soon as they 
perceived us they fled with wild screams 
into the adjoining thickets, like so many 
startled fawns. A few moments after the 
whole valley resounded with savage out¬ 
cries, and the natives came running toward 50 
us from every direction. 

Had an army of invaders made an irrup¬ 
tion into their territory, they could not have 
evinced greater excitement. We were soon 
completely encircled by a dense throng. 


and in their eager desire to behold us, they 
almost arrested our progress; an equal num¬ 
ber surrounding our youthflil guides, who, 
with amazing volubility, appeared to be 
detailing the circumstances which had 
attended their meeting with us. Every item 
of intelligence appeared to redouble the 
astonishment of the islanders, and they 
gazed at us with inquiring looks. 

At last we reached a large and handsome 
building of bamboos, and were by signs 
told to enter it, the natives opening a lane 
for us through which to pass; on entering, 
without ceremony we threw our exhausted 
frames upon the mats that covered the 
floor. In a moment the slight tenement was 
completely full of people, whilst those who 
were unable to obtain admittance gazed at 
us through its open cane-work. 

It was now evening, and by the dim 
light we could just discern the savage 
coimtenances around us, gleaming with 
vrild curiosity and wonder; the naked forms 
and tattooed limbs of brawny warriors, 
with here and there the slighter figures of 
young girls, all engaged in a perfect storm 
of conversation, of which we were of course 
the one only theme; whilst our recent 
guides were fully occupied in answering the 
innumerable questions which everyone put 
to them. Nothing can exceed the fierce 
gesticulation of these people when animated 
in conversation, and on this occasion they 
gave loose to all their natural vivacity, 
shouting and dancing about in a manner 
that well-nigh intimidated us. 

Close to where we lay, squatting upon 
their haunches, were some eight or ten 
noble-looking chiefs—for such they subse¬ 
quently proved to be—^who, more reserved 
than the rest, regarded us with a fixed and 
stern attention, which not a little discom¬ 
posed our equanimity. One of them in par¬ 
ticular, who appeared to be the highest in 
rank, placed himself directly facing me, 
looking at me with a rigidity of aspect 
under which I absolutely quailed. He never 
once opened his lips, but maintained his 
severe expression of countenance, without 
turning his face aside for a single moment. 
Never before had I been subjected to so 
strange and steady a glance; it revealed 
nothing of the mind of the savage, but it 
appeared to be reading my own. 

After undergoing this scrutiny till I grew 
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absolutely nervous, with a view of diverting 
it if possible, and conciliating the good 
opinion of the warrior, I took some tobacco 
from the bosom of my frock, and offered it 
to him. He quietly rejected the proffered 
gift, and, without speaking, motioned me 
to return it to its place. 

In my previous intercourse with the na¬ 
tives of Nukuheva and Tior, I had found 
that the present of a small piece of tobacco 
would have rendered any of them devoted 
to my service. Was this act of the chief a 
token of his enmity? Typee or Happar? I 
asked within myself. I started, for at the 
same moment this identical question was 
asked by the strange being before me. I 
turned to Toby; the flickering light of 
a native taper showed me liis counte¬ 
nance pale with trepidation at tliis fatal 
question. I paused for a second, and I 
know not by what impulse it was that 
I answered, ‘Typee.’ The piece of dusky 
statuary nodded in approval, and then 
murmured, ‘Mortarkee?’ ‘Mortarkee,’ said 
I, without further hesitation—‘Typee mor¬ 
tarkee.’ 

What a transition! The dark figures 
around us leaped to their feet, clapped their 
hands in transport, and shouted again and 
again the talismanic syllables, the utterance 
of which appeared to have settled every¬ 
thing. 

When this commotion had a little sub¬ 
sided, the principal chief squatted once 
more before me, and throwing himself into 
a sudden rage, poured forth a string of 
philippics, which I was at no loss to under¬ 
stand, from the frequent recurrence of the 
word Happar, as being directed against the 
natives of the adjoining valley. In all these 
denunciations my companion and I ac¬ 
quiesced, while we extolled the character of 
the warlike Typees. To be sure our pane¬ 
gyrics were somewhat laconic, consisting 
in the repetition of that name, united with 
the potent adjective ‘mortarkee.’ But this 
was sufficient, and served to conciliate 
the good-will of the natives, vrith whom our 
congeniality of sentiment on this point did 
more toward inspiring a friendly feeling 
than anything else that could have hap¬ 
pened. 

At last the wrath of the chief evaporated, 
and in a few moments he was as placid as 
ever. Laying his hand upon his breast, he 
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now gave me to understand that his name 
was ‘Mehevi,’ and that, in return, he wished 
me to communicate my appellation. I hesi¬ 
tated for an instant, thinking tliat it might 
be difficult for him to pronoimce my real 
name, and then, with the most praise¬ 
worthy intentions, intimated that I was 
known as ‘Tom.’ But I could not have 
made a worse selection; the chief could not 
master it: ‘Tommo,’ ‘Tomma,’ ‘Tommee,’ 
everything but plain ‘Tom.’ As he per¬ 
sisted in garnishing the word with an 
additional syllable, I compromised the 
matter with him at the word ‘Tommo’; 
and by that name I went during the entire 
period of my stay in the valley. The same 
proceeding was gone through with Toby, 
whose mellifluous appellation was more 
easily caught. 

An exchange of names is equivalent to a 
ratification of good-will and amity among 
these simple people; and as we were aware 
of this fact, we were delighted that it had 
taken place on the present occasion. 

Reclining upon our mats, we now held a 
kind of levee, giving audience to successive 
troops of the natives, who introduced 
themselves to us by pronouncing their re¬ 
spective names, and retired in high good- 
humour on receiving ours in return. Dur¬ 
ing the ceremony the greatest merriment 
prevailed, nearly every announcement on 
the part of the islanders being followed by 
a fresh sally of gaiety, which induced me 
to believe that some of them at least were 
innocently diverting the company at our 
expense, by bestowing upon themselves a 
string of absurd titles, of the humour of 
which we were, of course, entirely igno¬ 
rant. 

All this occupied about an hour, when 
the throng having a little diminished, I 
turned to Mehevi, and gave him to under¬ 
stand that we were in need of food and 
sleep. Immediately the attentive chief ad¬ 
dressed a few words to one of the crowd, 
who disappeared, and returned in a few 
moments with a calabash of ‘poee-poee,’ 
and two or three yoiing cocoa-nuts stripped 
of their husks, and with their shells partly 
broken. We both of us forthwith placed 
one of these natural goblets to our lips, and 
drained it in a moment of the refreshing 
draught it contained. The poee-poee was 
then placed before us, and even famished 
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as I was, I paused to consider in what man¬ 
ner to convey it to my mouth. 

This staple article of food among the 
Marquese islanders is manufactured from 
the produce of the bread-fruit tree. It 
somewhat resembles in its plastic nature 
our bookbinders’ paste, is of a yellow col¬ 
our, and somewhat tart to the taste. 

Such was the dish, the merits of which 
I was now eager to discuss. I eyed it wist¬ 
fully for a moment, and then, unable any 
longer to stand on ceremony, plunged my 
hand into the yielding mass, and to the 
boisterous mirth of the natives drew it 
forth laden with the poee-poee, which ad¬ 
hered in lengthening strings to every finger. 
So stubborn was its consistency, that in 
conveying my heavily-freighted hand to 
my mouth, the connecting links almost 
raised the calabash from the mats on which 
it had been placed. This display of awk¬ 
wardness—in which, by the by, Toby kept 
me company—convulsed the bystanders 
with uncontrollable laughter. 

As soon as their merriment had some¬ 
what subsided, Mehevi, motioning us to be 
attentive, dipped the forefinger of his right 
hand in the dish, and giving it a rapid and 
scientific twirl, drew it out coated smoothly 
with the preparation. With a second pecu¬ 
liar flourish he prevented the poee-poee 
from dropping to the ground as he raised 
it to his mouth, into which the finger was 
inserted, and drawn forth perfectly free 
from any adhesive matter. This perform¬ 
ance was evidently intended for our in¬ 
struction; so I again essayed the feat on 
the principles inculcated, but with very ill 
success. 

A starving man, however, little heeds 
conventional proprieties, especially on a 
South Sea island, and accordingly Toby 
and I partook of the dish after our own 
clumsy fashion, beplastering our faces all 
over with the glutinous compound, and 
daubing our hands nearly to the wrist. This 
kind of food is by no means disagreeable 
to the palate of a European, though at first 
the mode of eating it may be. For my own 
part, after the lapse of a few days I became 
accustomed to its singular flavour, and 
grew remarkably fond of it. 

So much for the first course; several 
other dishes followed it, some of which 
were positively delicious. We concluded 


our banquet by tossing off the contents of 
two more young cocoa-nuts, after which we 
regaled ourselves with the soothing fumes 
of tobacco, inhaled from a quaintly carved 
pipe which passed round the circle. 

During the repast, the natives eyed us 
with intense curiosity, observing our mi¬ 
nutest motions, and appearing to discover 
abundant matter for comment in the most 
10 trifling occurrence. Their surprise moimted 
the highest, when we began to remove our 
uncomfortable garments, which were sat¬ 
urated with rain. They scanned the white¬ 
ness of our limbs, and seemed utterly un¬ 
able to account for the contrast they pre¬ 
sented to the swarthy hue of our faces, 
embrowned from a six months’ exposure 
to the scorcliing sun of the Line. They felt 
our skin, much in the same way that a silk 
20 mercer would handle a remarkably fine 
piece of satin; and some of them went so far 
in their investigation as to apply the ol¬ 
factory organ. 

Their singular behaviour almost led me 
to imagine that they never before had be¬ 
held a white man; but a few moments’ re¬ 
flection convinced me that this could not 
have been the case; and a more satisfactory 
reason for their conduct has since suggested 
30 itself to my mind. 

Deterred by the frightful stories related 
of its inhabitants, ships never enter this 
bay, while their hostile relations with the 
tribes in the adjoining valleys prevent the 
Typees from visiting that section of the 
island where vessels occasionally lie. At 
long intervals, however, some intrepid cap¬ 
tain will touch on the skirts of the bay, with 
two or three armed boats’ crews, and ac- 
40 companied by an interpreter. The natives 
who live near the sea descry the strangers 
long before they reach their waters, and 
aware of the purpose for which they come, 
proclaim loudly the news of their ap¬ 
proach. By a species of vocal telegraph the 
intelligence reaches the inmost recesses of 
the vale in an inconceivably short space of 
time, drawing nearly its whole population 
down to the beach laden with every variety 
50 of fruit. The interpreter, who is invariably 
a ‘tabooed kannaka,’ leaps ashore with the 
goods intended for barter, while the boats, 
with their oars shipped, and every man on 
his thwart, lie just outside the surf, heading 
off from the shore, in readiness at the first 
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imtoward event to escape to the open sea. 
As soon as the traffic is concluded, one of 
the boats pulls in under cover of the mus¬ 
kets of the others, the fruit is quickly 
ttirown into her, and the transient visitors 
precipitately retire from what they justly 
consider so dangerous a vicinity. 

The intercourse occurring with Euro¬ 
peans being so restricted, no wonder that 
the inhabitants of the valley manifested so 
much curiosity with regard to us, appearing 
as we did among them under such singular 
circumstances. I have no doubt that we 
were the first white men who ever pene¬ 
trated thus far back into their territories, 
or at least the first who had ever descended 
from the head of the vale. What had 
brought us thither must have appeared a 
complete mystery to them, and from our 
ignorance of the language it was impossible 
for us to enlighten them. In answer to in¬ 
quiries which the eloquence of their ges¬ 
tures enabled us to comprehend, all that 
we could reply was, that we had come from 
Nukuheva, a place, be it remembered, with 
which they were at open war. This intelli¬ 
gence appeared to affect them with the 
most lively emotions. ‘Nukuheva mortar- 
kec?’ they asked. Of course we replied 
most energetically in the negative. 

They then plied us with a thousand ques¬ 
tions, of which we could understand noth¬ 
ing more than that they had reference to 
the recent movements of the French, 
against whom they seemed to cherish the 
most fierce hatred. So eager were they to 
obtain information on this point, that they 
still continued to propound their queries 
long after we had shown that we were 
utterly unable to answer them. Occasion¬ 
ally we caught some indistinct idea of their 
meaning, when we would endeavour by 
every method in our power to communicate 
the desired inteUigence. At such times their 
gratification was boimdless, and they 
would redouble their efforts to make us 
comprehend them more perfectly. But all 
in vain; and in the end they looked at us 
despairingly, as if we were the receptacles 
of invaluable information, but how to come 
at it they knew not. 

After a while the group around us grad¬ 
ually dispersed, and we were left about 
midnight (as we conjectured) with those 
who appeared to be permanent residents of 
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the house. These individuals now provided 
us with fresh mats to lie upon, covered us 
with several folds of tappa, and then extin¬ 
guishing the tapers that had been burning, 
threw themselves down beside us, and after 
a little desultory conversation were soon 
sound asleep. 

2 

10 Various and conflicting were the thoughts 
which oppressed me during the silent hours 
that followed the events related in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. Toby, wearied with the 
fatigues of the day, slumbered heavily by 
my side; but the pain imder which I was 
suffering effectually prevented my sleep¬ 
ing, and I remained distressingly alive to 
all the fearful circumstances of our present 
situation. Was it possible that, after all our 
20 vicissitudes, we were really in the terrible 
valley of Typee, and at the mercy of its 
inmates, a fierce and unrelenting tribe of 
savages? 

Typee or Happar? I shuddered when I 
reflected that there was no longer any room 
for doubt; and that, beyond all hope of es¬ 
cape, we were now placed in those very 
circumstances from the bare thought of 
which I had recoiled with such abhorrence 
30 but a few days before. What might not be 
our fearful destiny? To be sure, as yet, we 
had been treated with no violence; nay, 
had been even kindly and hospitably enter¬ 
tained. But what dependence could be 
placed upon the fickle passions which sway 
the bosom of a savage? His inconstancy and 
treachery are proverbial. Might it not be 
that, beneath these fair appearances, the 
islanders covered some perfidious design, 
40 and that their friendly reception of us 
might only precede some horrible catas¬ 
trophe? How strongly did these forebodings 
spring up in my mind, as I lay restlessly 
upon a couch of mats, surrounded by the 
dimly-revealed forms of those whom I so 
greatly dreaded. 

From the excitement of these fearful 
thoughts, I sank, toward morning, into an 
uneasy slumber; and on awaking, with a 
50 start, in the midst of an appalling dream, 
looked up into the eager countenances of 
a number of the natives, who were bending 
over me. 

It was broad day; and the house was 
nearly filled with young females, fancifully 
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decorated with flowers, who gazed upon me 
as I rose with faces in which childish de¬ 
light and curiosity were vividly portrayed. 
After waking Toby, they seated themselves 
round us on the mats, and gave full play 
to that prying inquisitiveness which, time 
out of mind, has been attributed to the 
adorable sex. 

As these unsophisticated young creatures 
were attended by no jealous duennas, their lo 
proceedings were altogether informal, and 
void of artificial restraint. Long and minute 
was the investigation with which they hon¬ 
oured us, and so uproarious their mirth, 
that I felt infinitely sheepish; and Toby was 
immeasurably outraged at their familiarity. 

These lively young ladies were at the 
same time wonderfully polite and humane; 
fanning aside the insects that occasionally 
lighted on our brows; presenting us with 20 
food; and compassionately regarding me 
in the midst of my afflictions. But in spite 
of all their blandishments, my feelings of 
propriety were exceedingly shocked, for I 
could not but consider them as having over¬ 
stepped the due limits of female decorum. 

Having diverted themselves to their 
hearts’ content, our young visitants now 
withdrew, and gave place to successive 
troops of the other sex, who continued 30 
flocking toward the house until near noon; 
by which time I have no doubt that the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the valley 
had bathed themselves in the light of our 
benignant countenances. 

At last, when their numbers began to 
diminish, a superb-looking warrior stooped 
the towering plumes of his head-dress be¬ 
neath the low portal, and entered the house. 

I saw at once that he was some distin- 40 
guished personage, the natives regarding 
him with the utmost deference, and making 
room for him as he approached. His aspect 
was imposing. The splendid long drooping 
tail-feathers of the tropical bird, thickly 
interspersed with the gaudy plumage of the 
cock, were disposed in an immense upright 
semicircle upon his head, their lower ex¬ 
tremities being fixed in a crescent of 
guinea-beads which spaimed the forehead. 50 
Around his neck were several enormous 
necklaces of boars’ tusks, polished like 
ivory, and disposed in such a manner as 
that the longest and largest were upon his 
capacious chest. Thrust forward through 


the large apertures in his ears were two 
small and finely-shaped sperm-whale teeth, 
presenting their cavities in front, stuffed 
with freshly-plucked leaves, and curiously 
wrought at the other end into strange little 
images and devices. These barbaric trin¬ 
kets, garnished in this manner at their open 
extremities, and tapering and curving round 
to a point behind the ear, resembled not a 
little a pair of cornucopias. 

The loins of the warrior were girt about 
with heavy folds of a dark-coloured tappa, 
hanging before and behind in clusters of 
braided tassels, while anklets and bracelets 
of curling human hair completed his unique 
costume. In his right hand he grasped a 
beautifully carved paddle-spear, nearly fif¬ 
teen feet in length, made of the bright koa- 
wood, one end sharply pointed, and the 
other flattened like an oar-blade. Hanging 
obliquely from his girdle by a loop of 
sinnate, was a richly decorated pipe; the 
slender reed forming its stem was coloured 
with a red pigment, and round it, as well as 
the idol-bowl, fluttered little streamers of 
the thinnest tappa. 

But that which was most remarkable in 
the appearance of tliis splendid islander 
was the elaborate tattooing displayed on 
every noble limb. All imaginable lines and 
curves and figures were delineated over 
his whole body, and in their grotesque 
variety and infinite profusion, I could only 
compare them to the crowded groupings 
of quaint patterns we sometimes see in 
costly pieces of lace work. The most simple 
and remarkable of all these ornaments was 
that which decorated the countenance of 
the chief. Two broad stripes of tattooing, 
diverging from the centre of his shaven 
crown, obliquely crossed both eyes—stain¬ 
ing the lids—to a little below either ear, 
where they united with another stripe, 
which swept in a straight line along the lips, 
and formed the base of the triangle. The 
warrior, from the excellence of his physical 
proportions, might certainly have been re¬ 
garded as one of nature’s noblemen, and 
the lines drawn upon his face may possibly 
have denoted his exalted rank. 

This warlike personage, upon entering 
the house, seated himself at some distance 
from the spot where Toby and myself 
reposed, while the rest of the savages looked 
alternately from us to him, as if in expecta* 
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tion of something they were disappointed 
in not perceiving. Regarding the chief 
attentively, I thought his lineaments ap¬ 
peared familiar to me. As soon as his full 
face was turned upon me, and I again be¬ 
held its extraordinary embellishment, and 
met the strange gaze to wliich I had been 
subjected the preceding night, I immedi¬ 
ately, in spite of the alteration in his ap¬ 
pearance, recognised the noble Mehevi. lo 
On addressing him, he advanced at once in 
the most cordial manner, and, greeting me 
warmly, seemed to enjoy not a little the 
effect his barbaric costume had produced 
upon me. 

I forthwith determined to secure, if pos¬ 
sible, the good-will of this individual, as I 
easily perceived he was a man of great 
authority in his tribe, and one who might 
exert a powerful influence upon our subse- 20 
quent fate. In the endeavour I was not 
repulsed; for nothing could surpass the 
friendliness he manifested toward both my 
companion and myself. He extended his 
sturdy limbs by our side, and endeavoured 
to make us comprehend the full extent of 
the kindly feelings by which he was ac¬ 
tuated. The almost insuperable difficulty in 
communicating to one another our ideas, 
affected the chief with no little mortifica- 30 
tion. He evinced a great desire to be en¬ 
lightened with regard to the customs and 
peculiarities of the far-off country we had 
left behind us, and to which, under the 
name of Maneeka, he frequently alluded. 

But that which more than any other 
subject engaged his attention, was the late 
proceedings of the ‘France,’ as he called 
the French, in the neighbouring bay of 
Nukuheva. This seemed a never-ending 40 
theme with him, and one concerning which 
he was never weary of interrogating us. All 
the information we succeeded in imparting 
to him on this subject was little more than 
that we had seen six men-of-war lying in 
the hostile bay at the time we had left it. 
When he received this intelligence, Mehevi, 
by the aid of his fingers, went through a 
long numerical calculation, as if estimating 
the number of Frenchmen the squadron 50 
might contain. 

It was just after employing his faculties 
in this way that he happened to notice the 
swelling in my limb. He immediately ex¬ 
amined it with the utmost attention, and 
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after doing so, dispatched a boy, who lup- 
pened to be standing by, with some mes¬ 
sage. 

After the lapse of a few momenv^i the 
stripling re-entered the house with an aged 
islander, who might have been taken for 
old Hippocrates himself. His head was as 
bald as the polished surface of a cocoa-nut 
shell, which article it precisely resembled in 
smoothness and colour, while a long silvery 
beard swept almost to his girdle of bark. 
Encircling his temples was a bandeau of 
the twisted leaves of the Omoo tree, pressed 
closely over the brows to shield his feebler 
vision from the glare of the sun. His tot¬ 
tering steps were supported by a lon/^ slim 
staff, resembling the wand with vhich a 
theatrical magician appears on stage, 
and in one hand he carried a freshly- 
plaited fan of the green leaflets of the cocoa- 
nut tree. A flowing robe of tappa, knotted 
over the shoulder, hung loosely round his 
stooping form, and heightened the vener¬ 
ableness of liis aspect. 

Mehevi, saluting this old gentleman, 
motioned him to a seat between us, and 
then uncovering my limb, desired him to 
examine it. The leech gazed intently from 
me to Toby, and then proceeded to busi¬ 
ness. After diligently observing the ailing 
member, he commenced manipulating it; 
and on the supposition probably that the 
complaint had deprived the leg of all sen¬ 
sation, began to pinch and hammer it in 
such a manner that I absolutely roared with 
the pain. Thinking that I was as capable 
of making an application of thumps and 
pinches to the part as anyone else, I en¬ 
deavoured to resist this species of medical 
treatment. But it was not so easy a matter 
to get out of the clutches of the old wizard; 
he fastened on the unfortunate limb as if 
it were something for which he had been 
long seeking, and muttering some kind 
of incantation continued his discipline, 
pounding it after a fashion that set me well- 
nigh crazy; while Mehevi, upon the same 
principle which prompts an affectionate 
mother to hold a struggling child in a 
dentist’s chair, restrained me in his power¬ 
ful grasp, and actually encouraged the 
wretch in this infliction of torture. 

Almost frantic with rage and pain, I 
yelled like a bedlamite; while Toby, throw-- 
ing himself into all the attitudes of a 
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posture-master^ vainly endeavoured to ex¬ 
postulate with the natives by signs and 
gestures. To have looked at my companion, 
as, sympathising with my sufferings, he 
strove to put an end to them, one would 
have thought that he was the deaf and 
dumb alphabet incarnated. Whether my 
tormentor yielded to Toby’s entreaties, or 
paused from sheer exhaustion, I do not 
know; but all at once he ceased his opera¬ 
tions, and at the same time the chief re¬ 
linquishing his hold upon me, I fell back, 
faint and breathless with the agony I had 
endured. 

My unfortunate limb was now left much 
in the same condition as a rump-steak after 
undergoing the castigating process which 
precedes cooking. My physician, having 
recovered from the fatigues of his exer¬ 
tions, as if anxious to make amends for the 
pain to which he had subjected me, now 
took some herbs out of a little wallet that 
was suspended from his waist, and moisten¬ 
ing them in water, applied them to the in¬ 
flamed part, stooping over it at the same 
time, and either whispering a spell, or 
having a little confidential chat with some 
imaginary demon located in the calf of my 
leg. My limb was now swathed in leafy 
bandages, and grateful to Providence for 
the cessation of hostilities, I was suffered 
to rest. 

Mehevi shortly after rose to depart; but 
before he went he spoke authoritatively to 
one of the natives, whom he addressed as 
Kory-Kory; and from the little I could 
understand of what took place, pointed 
him out to me as a man whose peculiar 
business thenceforth would be to attend 
upon my person. I am not certain that I 
comprehended as much as this at the time, 
but the subsequent conduct of my trusty 
body-servant fully assured me that such 
must have been the case. 

I could not but be amused at the man¬ 
ner in which the chief addressed me upon 
this occasion, talking to me for at least 
fifteen or twenty minutes as calmly as if I 
could understand every word that he said. 
I remarked this peculiarity very often after¬ 
ward in many other of the islanders. 

Mehevi having now departed, and the 
family physician having likewise made his 
exit, we were left about sunset with the 
ten or twelve natives, who by this time I 


had ascertained composed the household 
of which Toby and I were members. As 
the dwelling to which we had been first 
introduced was the place of my permanent 
abode while I remained in the valley, and 
as I was necessarily placed upon the most 
intimate footing with its occupants, I may 
as well here enter into a little description 
of it and its inhabitants. This description 
10 will apply also to nearly all the other 
dwelling-places in the vale, and will furnish 
some idea of the generality of the natives. 

Near one side of the valley, and about 
midway up the ascent of a rather abrupt 
rise of ground waving with the richest 
verdure, a number of large stones were laid 
in successive courses, to the height of 
nearly eight feet, and disposed in such a 
manner that their level surface corre- 
20 sponded in shape with the habitation which 
was perched upon it. A narrow space, 
however, was reserved in front of the 
dwelling, upon the summit of this pile of 
stones (called by the natives a ‘pi-pi’), 
which, being enclosed by a little picket of 
canes, gave it somewhat the appearance of 
a verandah. The frame of the house was 
constructed of large bamboos planted up¬ 
rightly, and secured together at intervals 
30 by transverse stalks of the light wood of the 
habiscus, lashed with thongs of bark. The 
rear of the tenement—built up with suc¬ 
cessive ranges of cocoa-nut boughs bound 
one upon another, with their leaflets cim- 
ningly woven together—inclined a little 
from the vertical, and extended from the 
extreme edge of the ^pi-pi’ to about twenty 
feet from its surface; whence the shelving 
roof—thatched with the long tapering 
40 leaves of the palmetto—sloped steeply off 
to within about five feet of the floor; leaving 
the eaves drooping with tassel-like append¬ 
ages over the front of the habitation. This 
was constructed of light and elegant canes, 
in a kind of open screen-work, tastefully 
adorned with bindings of variegated sin- 
nate, which served to hold together its var¬ 
ious parts. The sides of the house were 
similarly built; thus presenting three-quar- 
50 ters for the circulation of the air, while the 
whole was impervious to the rain. 

In length this picturesque building was 
perhaps twelve yards, while in breadth it 
could not have exceeded as many feet. So 
much for the exterior; which, with its wire- 
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like reed-twisted sides, not a little reminded 
me of an immense aviary. 

Stooping a little, you passed through a 
narrow aperture in its front; and facing 
you, on entering, lay two long, perfectly 
straight, and well-polished trunks of the 
cocoa-nut tree, extending the full length 
of the dwelling; one of them placed closely 
against the rear, and the other lying parallel 
with it some two yards distant, the interval 
between them being spread with a multi¬ 
tude of gaily-worked mats, nearly all of a 
different pattern. This space formed the 
common couch and lounging-place of the 
natives, answering the purpose of a divan 
in Oriental countries. Here would they 
slumber through the hours of the night, 
and recline luxuriously during the greater 
part of the day. The remainder of the 
floor presented only the cool shining sur¬ 
faces of the large stones of which the ‘pi-pi’ 
was composed. 

From the ridge-pole of the house hung 
suspended a number of large packages 
enveloped in coarse tappa; some of which 
contained festival dresses, and various 
other matters of the wardrobe, held in high 
estimation. These were easily accessible by 
means of a line, which, passing over the 
ridge-pole, had one end attached to a 
bundle, while with the other, which led to 
the side of the dwelling and was there 
secured, the package could be lowered or 
elevated at pleasure. 

Against the farther wall of the house 
were arranged in tasteful figures a variety 
of spears and javelins, and other imple¬ 
ments of savage warfare. Outside of the 
habitation, and built upon the piazza-like 
area in its front, was a Httle shed used as a 
sort of larder or pantry, and in which were 
stored various articles of domestic use and 
convenience. A few yards from the ‘pi-pi’ 
was a large shed built of cocoa-nut boughs, 
where the process of preparing the poee- 
poee was carried on, and all culinary opera¬ 
tions attended to. 

Thus much for the house, and its ap¬ 
purtenances; and it will be readily ac¬ 
knowledged that a more commodious and 
appropriate dwelling for the climate and 
the people could not possibly be devised. 
It was cool, free to admit the air, scrupu¬ 
lously clean, and elevated above the damp¬ 
ness and impurities of the groimd. 
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But now to sketch the inmates; and here 
I claim for my tried servitor and faithful 
valet Kory-Kory the precedence of a first 
description. As his character will be gradu¬ 
ally unfolded in the course of my narrative, 
I shall for the present content myself with 
delineating his personal appearance. Kory- 
Kory, though the most devoted and best- 
natured serving-man in the world, was, 
10 alas! a hideous object to look upon. He 
was some twenty-five years of age, and 
about six feet in height, robust and well 
made, and of the most extraordinary aspect. 
His head was carefully shaven, with the 
exception of two circular spots, about the 
size of a dollar, near the top of the cranium, 
where the hair, permitted to grow of an 
amazing length, was twisted up in two 
prominent knots, that gave him the appear- 
20 ance of being decorated with a pair of 
horns. His beard, plucked out by the root 
from every other part of his face, was 
suffered to droop in hairy pendants, two of 
which garnished his upper lip, and an equal 
number htmg from the extremity of his 
chin. 

Kory-Kory, with the view of improving 
the handiwork of nature, and perhaps 
prompted by a desire to add to the engaging 
30 expression of his countenance, had seen fit 
to embellish his face with three broad lon¬ 
gitudinal stripes of tattooing, which, like 
those country roads that go straight for¬ 
ward in defiance of all obstacles, crossed his 
nasal organ, descended into the hollow of 
his eyes, and even skirted the borders of his 
mouth. Each completely spanned his physi¬ 
ognomy; one extending in a line with his 
eyes, another crossing the face in the vi- 
40 cinity of the nose, and the third sweeping 
along his lips from ear to ear. His counte¬ 
nance thus triply hooped, as it were, with 
tattooing, always reminded me of those un¬ 
happy wretches whom I have sometimes 
observed gazing out sentimentally from be¬ 
hind the grated bars of a prison window; 
whilst the entire body of my savage valet, 
covered all over with representations of 
birds and fishes, and a variety of most un- 
50 accountable-looking creatures, suggested to 
me the idea of a pictorial museum of natu¬ 
ral history, or an illustrated copy of Gold¬ 
smith’s Animated Nature, 

But it seems really heartless in me to 
write thus of the poor islander, when I owe 
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perhaps to his iinremitting attentions the 
very existence I now enjoy. Kpry-Kory, 
I mean thee no harm in what I say in re¬ 
gard to thy outward adomings; but they 
were a little curious to my unaccustomed 
sight, and therefore I dilate upon them. But 
to underrate or forget thy faithful services 
is something I could never be guilty of, 
even in the giddiest moment of my hfe. 

The father of my attached follower was a 
native of gigantic frame, and had once pos¬ 
sessed prodigious physical powers; but the 
lofty form was now yielding to the inroads 
of time, though the hand of disease seemed 
never to have been laid upon the aged war¬ 
rior. Marheyo—for such was his name— 
appeared to have retired from all active 
participation in the affairs of the valley, 
seldom or never accompanying the natives 
in their various expeditions; and employing 
the greater part of his time in throwing up 
a little shed just outside the house, upon 
which he was engaged to my certain know¬ 
ledge for four months, without appearing to 
make any sensible advance. I suppose the 
old gentleman was in his dotage, for he 
manifested in various ways the character¬ 
istics which mark this particular stage of 
life. 

I remember in particular his having a 
choice pair of ear-ornaments, fabricated 
from the teeth of some sea-monster. These 
he woxild alternately wear and take off at 
least fifty times in the course of the day, go¬ 
ing and coming from his little hut on each 
occasion with all the tranquillity imagi¬ 
nable. Sometimes slipping them through 
the slits in his ears, he would seize his 
spear—which in length and slightness re¬ 
sembled a fishing pole—and go stalking 
beneath the shadows of the neighbouring 
groves, as if about to give a hostile meeting 
to some cannibal knight. But he would soon 
return again, and hiding his weapon under 
the projecting eaves of the house, and roll¬ 
ing his clumsy trinkets carefully in a piece 
of tappa, would resume his more pacific 
operations as quietly as if he had never in¬ 
terrupted them. 

But despite his eccentricities, Marheyo 
was a most paternal and warm-hearted old 
fellow, and in this particular not a little re¬ 
sembled his son Kory-Kory. The mother 
of the latter was the mistress of the family, 
and a notable housewife, and a most indus** 


trious old lady she was. If she did not un¬ 
derstand the art of making jellies, jams, 
custards, tea-cakes, and such like trashy 
affairs, she was profoundly skilled in the 
mysteries of preparing ‘amar,’ ‘poee-poee,’ 
and ‘kokoo,’ with other substantial matterSo 
She was a genuine busybody; bustling 
about the house hke a country landlady at 
an unexpected arrival; forever giving the 
10 yoimg girls tasks to perform, which the 
little hussies as often neglected; poking 
into every corner, and rummaging over 
bundles of old tappa, or making a prodi¬ 
gious clatter among the calabashes. Some¬ 
times she might have been seen squatting 
upon her haunches in front of a huge 
wooden basin, and kneading poee-poee 
with terrific vehemence, dashing the stone 
pestle about as if she would shiver the ves- 
20 sel into fragmients: on other occasions, gal¬ 
loping about the valley in search of a par¬ 
ticular kind of leaf, used in some of her 
recondite operations, and returning home, 
toiling and sweating, with a bundle of it, 
xmder which most women would have 
sunk. 

To tell the truth, Kory-Kory’s mother 
was the only industrious person in all the 
valley of Typee; and she could not have 
30 employed herself more actively had she 
been left an exceedingly muscular and des¬ 
titute widow, with an inordinate supply of 
young children, in the bleakest part of the 
civilised world. There was not the slightest 
necessity for the greater portion of the 
labour performed by the old lady: but she 
seemed to work from some irresistible im¬ 
pulse; her limbs continually swaying to and 
fro, as if there were some indefatigable en- 
40 gine concealed within her body which kept 
her in perpetual motion. 

Never suppose that she was a termagant 
or a shrew for all this; she had the kindliest 
heart in the world, and acted toward me in 
particular in a truly maternal manner, oc¬ 
casionally putting some little morsel of 
choice food into my hand, some outlandish 
kind of savage sweetmeat or pastry, like a 
doting mother petting a sickly urchin with 
so tarts and sugar-plums. Warm indeed are 
my remembrances of the dear, good, affec¬ 
tionate old Tinor! 

Besides the individuals I have men¬ 
tioned, there belonged to the household 
three young men, dissipated, good-fo]> 
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nothing, roystering blades of savages, who 
were either employed in prosecuting love 
affairs with the maidens of tlie tribe, or 
grew boozy on ‘arva’ and tobacco in the 
company of congenial spirits, the scape¬ 
graces of the valley. 

Among the permanent inmates of the 
house were likewise several lovely damsels, 
who instead of thrumming pianos and read¬ 
ing novels, like more enlightened young 
ladies, substituted for these employments 
the manufacture of a fine species of tappa; 
but for the greater portion of the time were 
skipping from house to house, gadding and 
gossiping with their acquaintances. 

From the rest of these, however, I must 
except the beauteous nymph Fayaway, who 
was my peculiar favourite. Her free pliant 
figure was the very perfection of female 
grace and beauty. Her complexion was a 
rich and manthng olive, and when watch¬ 
ing the glow upon her checks I could al¬ 
most swear that beneath the transparent 
medium there lurked the blushes of a faint 
vermilion. The face of this girl was a 
rounded oval, and each feature as perfectly 
formed as the heart or imagination of a man 
could desire. Her full lips, when parted 
with a smile, disclosed teeth of a dazzling 
whiteness; and when her rosy mouth 
opened with a burst of merriment, they 
looked like the milk-white seeds of the 
‘arta,’ a fruit of the valley, which, when 
cleft in twain, shows them reposing in rows 
on either side, imbedded in the rich and 
juicy pulp. Her hair of the deepest brown, 
parted irregularly in the middle, flowed 
in natural ringlets over her shoulders, and 
whenever she chanced to stoop, fell over 
and hid from view her lovely bosom. Gaz¬ 
ing into the depths of her strange blue eyes, 
when she was in a contemplative mood, 
they seemed most placid yet unfathomable; 
but when illuminated by some lively emo¬ 
tion, they beamed upon the beholder like 
stars. The hands of Fayaway were as soft 
and delicate as those of any countess; for 
an entire exemption from rude labour 
marks the girlhood and even prime of a 
Typee woman’s life. Her feet, though 
wholly exposed, were as diminutive and 
fairly shaped as those which peep from 
beneath the skirts of a Lima lady’s dress. 
The skin of this young creature, from con¬ 
tinual ablutions and the use of mollifying 


ointments, was inconceivably smooth and 
soft. 

I may succeed, perhaps, in particularis¬ 
ing some of the individual features of 
Fayaway’s beauty, but that general loveli¬ 
ness of appearance which they all contrib¬ 
uted to produce I will not attempt to de¬ 
scribe. The easy unstudied graces of a child 
of nature like this, breathing from infancy 
lo an atmosphere of perpetual summer, and 
nurtured by the simple fruits of the earth; 
enjoying a perfect freedom from care and 
anxiety, and removed effectually from all 
injurious tendencies, strike the eye in a 
manner which cannot be portrayed. This 
picture is no fancy sketch; it is drawn from 
the most vivid recollections of the person 
delineated. 

Were I asked if the beauteous form of 
20 Fayaway was altogether free from the 
hideous blemish of tattooing, I should be 
constrained to answer that it was not. But 
the practitioners of the barbarous art, so 
remorseless in their inflictions upon the 
brawny limbs of the warriors of the tribe, 
seem to be conscious that it needs not the 
resources of their profession to augment the 
charms of the maidens of the vale. 

The females are very little embellished in 
30 this way, and Fayaway, with all the other 
young girls of her age, were even less so 
than those of their sex more advanced in 
years. The reason of this peculiarity will be 
alluded to hereafter. All the tattooing that 
the nymph in question exhibited upon her 
person may be easily described. Three 
minute dots, no bigger than pinheads, 
decorated either lip, and at a little distance 
were not at all discernible. Just upon the 
40 fall of the shoulder were drawn two parallel 
lines half an inch apart, and perhaps three 
inches in length, the interval being filled 
with delicately executed figures. These nar¬ 
row bands of tattooing, thus placed, always 
reminded me of those stripes of gold lace 
worn by officers in undress, and which 
were in lieu of epaulettes to denote their 
rank. 

Thus much was Fayaway tattooed. The 
50 audacious hand which had gone so far in 
its desecrating work stopping short, ap¬ 
parently wanting the heart to proceed. 

But I have omitted to describe the dress 
worn by this nymph of the valley. 

Fayaway—I must avow the fact—^for the 
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most part clung to the primitive and sum¬ 
mer garb of Eden. But how becoming the 
costxime! It showed her fine figure to the 
best possible advantage; and nothing could 
nave been better adapted to her peculiar 
style of beauty. On ordinary occasions she 
was habited precisely as I have described 
the two youthful savages whom we had 
met on first entering the valley. At other 
times, when rambling among the groves, 
or visiting at the houses of her acquaint¬ 
ances, she wore a tunic of white tappa, 
reaching from her waist to a little below the 
knees; and when exposed for any length of 
time to the sun, she invariably protected 
herself from its rays by a floating mantle of 
the same material, loosely gathered about 
the person. Her gala dress will be described 
hereafter. 

As the beauties of our own land delight 
in bedecking themselves with fanciful ar¬ 
ticles of jewellery, suspending them from 
their ears, hanging them about their necks, 
and clasping them around their wrists; so 
Fayaway and her companions were in the 
habit of ornamenting themselves with simi¬ 
lar appendages. 

Flora was their jeweller. Sometimes they 
wore necklaces of small carnation flowers, 
strung like rubies upon a fibre of tappa, or 
displayed in their ears a single white bud, 
the stem thrust backward through the aper¬ 
ture, and showing in front the delicate 
petals folded together in a beautiful sphere, 
and looking like a drop of the purest pearl. 
Chaplets, too, resembling in their anange- 
ment the strawberry coronal worn by an 
English peeress, and composed of inter¬ 
twined leaves and blossoms, often crowned 
their temples; and bracelets and anklets of 
the same tasteful pattern were frequently 
to be seen. Indeed, the maidens of the 
island were passionately fond of flowers, 
and never wearied of decorating their per¬ 
sons with them; a lovely trait in their char¬ 
acter, and one that ere long will be more 
fully alluded to. 

Though in my eyes, at least, Fayaway 
was indisputably the loveliest female I saw 
in Typee, yet the description I have given 
of her will in some measure apply to nearly 
all the youthful portion of her sex in the 
valley. Judge ye then, reader, what beauti¬ 
ful creatures they must have been. 

1845 1846 


FROM WHITE-JACKET 
Cadwallader Cuticle, M.D.^ 

I 

A Man-of-War's Man Shot At 

There was a seaman belonging to the fore» 
top—a messmate, though not a topmate of 
mine, and no favourite of the captain’s— 
10 who, for certain venial transgressions, had 
been prohibited from going ashore on lib¬ 
erty when the ship’s company went. En¬ 
raged at the deprivation—for he had not 
touched earth in upward of a year—he^ 
some nights after, lowered himself over¬ 
board, with the view of gaining a canoe, 
attached by a rope to a Dutch galliot some 
cables’-length distant. In this canoe he 
proposed paddling himself ashore. Not 
20 being a very expert swimmer, the commo¬ 
tion he made in the water attracted the ear 
of the sentry on that side of the ship, who, 
turning about in his walk, perceived the 
faint white spot where the fugitive was 
swimming in the frigate’s shadow. He 
hailed it; but no reply. 

‘Give the word, or 1 fire!’ 

Not a word was heard. 

The next instant there was a red flash, 
30 and, before it had completely ceased illu¬ 
minating the night, the white spot was 
changed into crimson. Some of the officers, 
returning from a party at the Beach of the 
Flamingoes, happened to be drawing near 
the ship in one of her cutters. They saw 
the flash, and the bounding body it re¬ 
vealed. In a moment the topman was 
dragged into the boat, a handkerchief was 
used for a tourniquet, and the wounded 
40 fugitive was soon on board the frigate, 
when, the surgeon being called, the neces¬ 
sary attentions were rendered. 

Now, it appeared, that at the moment the 
sentry fired, the topman—in order to elude 
discovery, by manifesting the completest 
quietude—was floating on the water, 
straight and horizontal, as if reposing on a 
bed. As he was not far from the ship at the 
time, and the sentry was considerably ele- 
50 vated above him—pacing his platform, on 
a level with the upper part of the hammock- 
nettings—the ball struck with great force, 
with a downward obliquity, entering the 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from White-Jacket, ibid.,VI,307-33. 
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right thigh just above the knee, and, pene¬ 
trating some inches, glanced upward along 
the bone, burying itself somewhere, so that 
it could not be felt by outward manipula¬ 
tion. There was no dusky discoloration to 
mark its internal track, as in the case when 
a partly spent ball—obliquely hitting— 
after entering the skin, courses on, just 
beneath the surface, without penetrating 
further. Nor was there any mark on the 
opposite part of the thigh to denote its 
place, as when a ball forces itself straight 
through a limb, and lodges, perhaps, close 
to the skin on the other side. Nothing was 
visible but a small, ragged puncture, bluish 
about the edges, as if the rough point of a 
tenpenny nail had been forced into the 
flesh, and withdrawn. It seemed almost 
impossible, that through so small an aper¬ 
ture, a musket bullet could have pene¬ 
trated. 

The extreme misery and general pros¬ 
tration of the man, caused by the great 
effusion of blood—though, strange to say, 
at first he said he felt no pain from the 
wound itself—induced the surgeon, very 
reluctantly, to forgo an immediate search 
for the ball, to extract it, as that would have 
involved the dilating of the wound by the 
knife; an operation which, at that juncture, 
would have been almost certainly attended 
with fatal results. A day or two, therefore, 
was permitted to pass, while simple dress¬ 
ings were applied. 

The surgeons of the other American 
ships of war in harbour occasionally visited 
the Neversinky to examine the patient, and 
incidentally to listen to the expositions of 
our own surgeon, their senior in rank. But 
Cadwallader Cuticle, who, as yet, has been 
but incidentally alluded to, now deserves a 
chapter by himself. 

2 

The Surgeon of the Fleet 

Cadwallader Cuticle, M.D., and Honor¬ 
ary Member of the most distinguished Col¬ 
leges of Surgeons both in Europe and 
America, was our Surgeon of the Fleet. 
Nor was he at all blind to the dignity of his 
position; to which, indeed, he was rendered 
peculiarly competent, if the reputation he 
enjoyed was deserved. He had the name of 
being the foremost surgeon in the Navy, a 


gentleman of remarkable science and a vet¬ 
eran practitioner. 

He was a small, withered man, nearly, 
perhaps quite, sixty years of age. His chest 
was shallow, his shoulders bent, his panta¬ 
loons hung round skeleton legs, and his face 
was singularly attenuated. In truth, the 
corporeal vitality of this man seemed, in a 
good degree, to have died out of him. He 
10 walked abroad, a curious patchwork of life 
and death, with a wig, one glass eye, and a 
set of false teeth, while his voice was husky 
and thick; but his mind seemed undebili¬ 
tated as in youth; it shone out of his re¬ 
maining eye with basilisk brilliancy. 

Like most old physicians and surgeons 
who have seen much service, and have been 
promoted to high professional place for 
their scientific attainments, this Cuticle 
20 was an enthusiast in his calling. In private, 
he had once been heard to say, confiden¬ 
tially, that he would rather cut off a man’s 
arm than dismember the wing of the most 
delicate pheasant. In particular, the de¬ 
partment of morbid anatomy was his pe¬ 
culiar love; and in his state-room below he 
had a most unsightly collection of Parisian 
casts, in plaster and wax, representing all 
imaginable malformations of the human 
30 members, both organic and induced by 
disease. Chief among these was a cast, often 
to be met with in the Anatomical Museums 
of Europe, and no doubt an unexaggerated 
copy of a genuine original; it was the head 
of an elderly woman, with an aspect singu¬ 
larly gentle and meek, but at the same time 
wonderfully expressive of a gnawing sor¬ 
row, never to be relieved. You would al¬ 
most have thought it the face of some 
40 abbess, for some unspeakable crime volun¬ 
tarily sequestered from human society, and 
leading a life of agonised penitence without 
hope, so marvellously sad and tearfully 
pitiable was this head. But when you first 
beheld it, no such emotions ever crossed 
your mind. All your eyes and all your horri¬ 
fied soul were fast fascinated and frozen by 
the sight of a hideous, crumpled horn, like 
that of a ram, downward growing out from 
50 the forehead, and partly shadowing the 
face; but as you gazed, the freezing fascina¬ 
tion of its horribleness gradually waned, 
and then your whole heart burst with sor¬ 
row, as you contemplated those aged 
features, ashy pale and wan. The horn 
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seemed the mark of a curse for some myste¬ 
rious sin, conceived and committed before 
the spirit had entered the flesh. Yet that 
sin seemed something imposed, and not 
voluntarily sought; some sin growing out 
of the heartless necessities of the predesti¬ 
nation of things; some sin imder which the 
sinner sank in sinless woe. 

But no pang of pain, not the slightest 
touch of concern, ever crossed the bosom 
of Cuticle when he looked on this cast. It 
was immovably fixed to a bracket, against 
the partition of his state-room, so that it 
was the first object that greeted his eyes 
when he opened them from his nightly 
sleep. Nor was it to hide the face, that upon 
retiring he always hung his Navy cap upon 
the upward curling extremity of the horn, 
for that obscured it but little. 

The surgeon’s cot-boy, the lad who made 
up his swinging bed and took care of his 
room, often told us of the horror he some¬ 
times felt when he would find himself 
alone in his master’s retreat. At times he 
was seized with the idea that Cuticle was a 
preternatural being; and once entering his 
room in the middle watch of the night, he 
started at finding it enveloped in a thick, 
bluish vapour, and stifling with the odours 
of brimstone. Upon hearing a low groan 
from the smoke, with a wild cry he darted 
from the place, and, rousing the occupants 
of the neighbouring state-rooms, it was 
foimd that the vapour proceeded from 
smouldering bunches of Lucifer matches, 
which had become ignited through the 
carelessness of the surgeon. Cuticle, almost 
dead, was dragged from the suffocating at¬ 
mosphere, and it was several days ere he 
completely recovered from its effects. This 
accident took place immediately over the 
powder magazine; but as Cuticle, during his 
sickness, paid dearly enough for transgress¬ 
ing the laws prohibiting combustibles in 
the gun-room, the captain contented him¬ 
self with privately remonstrating with him. 

Well knowing the enthusiasm of the 
surgeon for all specimens of morbid anat¬ 
omy, some of the ward-room officers used 
to play upon his credulity, though, in every 
case. Cuticle was not long in discovering 
their deceptions. Once, when they had 
some sago pudding for dinner, and Cuticle 
chanced to be ashore, they made up a neat 
parcel of this bluish-white, firm, jelly-like 


preparation, and placing it in a tin box, 
carefully sealed with wax, they deposited it 
on the gun-room table, with a note, pur¬ 
porting to come from an eminent physician 
in Rio, connected with the Grand National 
Museum on the Praca d’Acclamacao, beg¬ 
ging leave to present to the scientific Senhor 
Cuticle—with the donor’s compliments— 
an uncommonly fine specimen of a cancer. 

10 Descending to the ward-room. Cuticle 
spied the note, and no sooner read it, than, 
clutching the case, he opened it, and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘Beautiful! splendid! I have never 
seen a finer specimen of this most interest¬ 
ing disease.’ 

‘What have you there. Surgeon Cuticle?’ 
said a lieutenant, advancing. 

‘Why, sir, look at it; did you ever see any¬ 
thing more exquisite?’ 

20 ‘Very exquisite, indeed; let me have a bit 
of it, will you. Cuticle?’ 

‘Let you have a bit of it!’ shrieked the 
surgeon, starting back. ‘Let you have one 
of my hmbs! I wouldn’t mar so large a 
specimen for a himdred dollars; but what 
can you want of it? You are not making 
collections!’ 

‘I’m fond of the article,’ said the lieuten¬ 
ant; ‘it’s a fine cold relish to bacon or ham. 

30 You know, I was in New Zealand last 
cruise. Cuticle, and got into sad dissipation 
there among the cannibals; come, let’s 
have a bit, if it’s only a mouthful.’ 

‘Why, you infernal Feejee!’ shouted 
Cuticle, eyeing the other with a con¬ 
founded expression; ‘you don’t really mean 
to eat a piece of this cancer?’ 

‘Hand it to me, and see whether I will 
not,’ was the reply. 

40 ‘In God’s name, take it!’ cried the sur¬ 
geon, putting the case into his hands, and 
then standing with his own uplifted. 

‘Steward!’ cried the lieutenant, ‘the castor 
—quick! I always use plenty of pepper with 
this dish, surgeon; it’s oystery. Ah! this is 
really delicious,’ he added, smacking his 
lips over a mouthful. ‘Try it now, surgeon, 
and you’ll never keep such a fine dish as 
this, lying uneaten on your hands, as a 

50 mere scientific curiosity.’ 

Cuticle’s whole countenance changed; 
and, slowly walking up to the table, he put 
his nose close to the tin case, then touched 
its contents with his finger and tasted it. 
Enough. Buttoning up his coat, in all the 
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tremblings of an old man’s rage, he burst 
from the ward-room, and, calling for a boat, 
was not seen again for twenty-four hours. 

But though, like all other mortals. Cuticle 
was subject at times to these fits of passion 
—at least imder outrageous provocation— 
nothing could exceed his coolness when 
actually employed in his imminent voca¬ 
tion. Surrounded by moans and shrieks, 
by features distorted with anguish inflicted 
by himself, he yet maintained a countenance 
almost supernaturally calm; and unless the 
intense interest of the operation flushed his 
wan face with a momentary tinge of pro¬ 
fessional enthusiasm, he toiled away, un¬ 
touched by the keenest misery coming un¬ 
der a fleet-surgeon’s eye. Indeed, long ha¬ 
bituation to the dissecting-room and the am¬ 
putation-table had made him seemingly 
impervious to the ordinary emotions of 
humanity. Yet you could not say that 
Cuticle was essentially a cruel-hearted man. 
His apparent hcartlessness must have been 
of a purely scientific origin. It is not to be 
imagined even that Cuticle would have 
harmed a fly, unless he could procure a 
microscope powerful enough to assist him 
in experimenting on the minute vitals of 
the creature. 

But notwithstanding his marvellous in¬ 
difference to the sufferings of his patients, 
and spite even of his enthusiasm in his 
vocation—not cooled by frosting old age 
itself—Cuticle, on some occasions, would 
affect a certain disrelish of his profession, 
and declaim against the necessity that 
forced a man of his humanity to perform a 
surgical operation. Especially was it apt to 
be thus with him, when the case was one of 
more than ordinary interest. In discussing 
it, previous to setting about it, he would 
veil his eagerness under an aspect of great 
circumspection, curiously marred, how¬ 
ever, by continual sallies of unsuppressible 
impatience. But the knife once in his hand, 
the compassionless surgeon himself, un¬ 
disguised, stood before you. Such was 
Cadwallader Cuticle, our Surgeon of the 
Heet. 

3 

A Consultation of Man-^of-War Surgeons 

It seems customary for the Surgeon of the 
Fleet, when any important operation in his 


department is on the anvil, and there is 
nothing to absorb professional attention 
from it, to invite his brother surgeons, if at 
hand at the time, to a ceremonious consul¬ 
tation upon it. And this, in courtesy, his 
brother surgeons expect. 

In pursuance of this custom, then, the 
surgeons of the neighbouring American 
ships of war were requested to visit the 
10 Neversink in a body, to advise concerning 
the case of the topman, whose situation 
had now become critical. They assembled 
on the half-deck, and were soon joined by 
their respected senior. Cuticle. In a body 
they bowed as he approached, and accosted 
him with deferential regard. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Cuticle, unostenta¬ 
tiously seating himself on a camp-stool, 
handed him by his cot-boy, ‘we have here 
20 an extremely interesting case. You have all 
seen the patient, I believe. At first I haJ 
hopes that I should have been able to cut 
down to the ball, and remove it; but the 
state of the patient forbade. Since then, the 
inflammation and sloughing of the part 
has been attended with a copious suppura¬ 
tion, great loss of substance, extreme debil¬ 
ity and emaciation. From this, I am con¬ 
vinced that the ball has shattered and dead- 
30 ened the bone, and now Hes impacted in the 
medullary canal. In fact, there can be no 
doubt that the wound is incurable, and 
that amputation is the only resource. But, 
gentlemen, I find myself placed in a very 
delicate predicament. I assure you I feel 
no professional anxiety to perform the op¬ 
eration. I desire your advice, and if you 
will now again visit the patient with me, we 
can then return here, and decide what is 
40 best to be done. Once more let me say, that 
I feel no personal anxiety whatever to use 
the knife.’ 

The assembled surgeons listened to this 
address with the most serious attention, 
and, in accordance with their superior’s 
desire, now descended to the sick-bay, 
where the patient was languishing. The ex¬ 
amination concluded, they returned to the 
half-deck, and the consultation was re- 
50 newed. 

‘Gentlemen,’ began Cuticle, again seat¬ 
ing himself, ‘you have now just inspected 
the limb; you have seen that there is no 
resource but amputation; and now, gentle¬ 
men, what do you say? Surgeon Ban- 
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dage, of the Mohawk:, will you express your 
opinion?’ 

‘The wound is a very serious one/ 
said Bandage—a corpulent man^ with a 
high German forehead—shaking his head 
solemnly. 

‘Can anything save him but amputation?’ 
demanded Cuticle. 

‘His constitutional debility is extreme,’ 
observed Bandage, ‘but I have seen more 10 
dangerous cases.’ 

‘Surgeon Wedge^ of the Malay said 
Cuticle, in a pet, ‘be pleased to give your 
opinion; and let it be definitive, I entreat’: 
this was said with a severe glance toward 
Bandage. 

‘If I thought,’ began Wedge, a very 
spare, tall man, elevating himself still 
higher on his toes, ‘that the ball had shat¬ 
tered and divided the whole femur^ includ- 20 
ing the Greater and Lesser Trochanter^ the 
Linear aspera, the Digital fossa, and the 
Intertrochanteric, I should certainly be in 
favour of amputation; but that, sir, permit 
me to observe, is not my opinion.’ 

‘Surgeon Sawyer, of the Buccaneerf said 
Cuticle, drawing in his thin lower lip with 
vexation, and turning to a round-faced, 
florid, frank, sensible-looking man, whose 
uniform coat very handsomely fitted him, 30 
and was adorned with an unusual quantity 
of gold lace; ‘Surgeon Sawyer, of the 
Buccaneer, let us now hear your opinion, if 
you please. Is not amputation the only re¬ 
source, sir?’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Sawyer, ‘I am decid¬ 
edly opposed to it; for if hitherto the patient 
has not been strong enough to undergo the 
extraction of the ball, I do not see how he 
can be expected to endure a far more severe 40 
operation. As there is no immediate danger 
of mortification, and you say the ball can¬ 
not be reached without m^ng large in¬ 
cisions, I should support him, I think, for 
the present, with tonics, and gentle anti- 
phlogistics, locally applied. On no account 
would I proceed to amputation until fur¬ 
ther symptoms are exhibited.’ 

‘Surgeon Patella, of the Algerinef said 
Cuticle, in an ill-suppressed passion, ab- 50 
ruptly turning round on the person ad¬ 
dressed, ‘will you have the kindness to say 
whether you do not think that amputation 
is the only resource?’ 

Now Patella was the youngest of the 


company, a modest man, filled with a pro- 
found reverence for the science of Cuticle, 
and desirous of gaining his good opinion, 
yet not wishing to commit himself alto¬ 
gether by a decided reply, though, like 
Surgeon Sawyer, in his own mind he might 
have been clearly against the operation. 

‘What you have remarked, Mr. Surgeon 
of the Fleet,’ said Patella, respectfully 
hemming, ‘concerning the dangerous con¬ 
dition of the limb, seems obvious enough; 
amputation would certainly be a cure to the 
wound; but then, as, notwithstanding his 
present debility, the patient seems to have 
a strong constitution, he might rally as it is, 
and by your scientific treatment, Mr. Sur¬ 
geon of the Fleet’—bowing—‘be entirely 
made whole, without risking an amputa¬ 
tion. Still, it is a very critical case, and am¬ 
putation may be indispensable; and, if it 
is to be performed, there ought to be no 
delay whatever. That is my view of the 
case, Mr. Surgeon of the Fleet.’ 

‘Surgeon Patella, then, gentlemen,’ said 
Cuticle, turning round triumphantly, ‘is 
clearly of opinion that amputation should 
be immediately performed. For my own 
part—individually, I mean, and without 
respect to the patient—I am sorry to have 
it so decided. But this settles the question, 
gentlemen—in my own mind, however, it 
was settled before. At ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning the operation will be performed. I 
shall be happy to see you all on the occasion, 
and also your juniors’ (alluding to the ab¬ 
sent Assistant Surgeons). ‘Good morning, 
gentlemen; at ten o’clock, remember.’ 

And Cuticle retreated to the ward-room 

4 

The Operation 

Next morning, at the appointed hour, the 
surgeons arrived in a body. They were ac¬ 
companied by their juniors, young men 
ranging in age from nineteen years to thirty. 
Like the senior surgeons, these yoimg gen¬ 
tlemen were arrayed in their blue navy 
uniforms, displaying a profusion of bright 
buttons, and several broad bars of gold lace 
about the wristbands. As in honour of the 
occasion, they had put on their best coats; 
they looked exceedingly brilliant. 

The whole party immediately descended 
to the half-deck, where preparations had 
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been made for the operation. A krge gar¬ 
rison-ensign was stretched across the ship 
by the mainmast, so as completely to screen 
the space behind. This space included the 
whole extent aft to the bulkhead of the 
commodore’s cabin, at the door of which 
the marine orderly paced, in plain sight, 
cutlass in hand. 

Upon two gun-carriages, dragged amid¬ 
ships, the death-board (used for burials at lo 
sea) was horizontally placed, covered with 
an old royal-stun’-sail. Upon this occasion, 
to do duty as an amputation-table, it was 
widened by an additional plank. Two 
match-tubs, near by, placed one upon 
another, at either end supported another 
plank, distinct from the table, whereon was 
exhibited an array of saws and knives of 
various and peculiar shapes and sizes; also, 
a sort of steel, something like the dinner- 20 
table implement, together with long needles, 
crooked at the end for taking up the arteries, 
and large darning needles, thread, and 
bees-wax, for sewing up a wound. 

At the end nearest the larger table was a 
tin basin of water, surrounded by small 
sponges, placed at mathematical intervals. 
From the long horizontal pole of a great- 
gun rammer—fixed in its usual place over¬ 
head—hung a number of towels, with 30 
‘U.S.’ marked in the corners. 

All these arrangements had been made 
by the ‘surgeon’s steward,’ a person whose 
important functions in a man-of-war will, 
in a future chapter, be entered upon at 
large. Upon the present occasion, he was 
bustling about, adjusting and readjusting 
the knives, needles, and carver, like an 
over-conscientious butler fidgeting over a 
dinner-table just before the convivialists 40 
enter. 

But by far the most striking object to be 
seen behind the ensign was a human skele¬ 
ton, whose every joint articulated with 
wires. By a rivet at the apex of the skull, it 
hung dangling from a hammock hook fixed 
in a beam above. Why this object was here 
will presently be seen; but why it was 
placed immediately at the foot of the am¬ 
putation-table only Surgeon Cuticle can 50 
teU. 

While the final preparations were being 
made. Cuticle stood conversing with the 
assembled surgeons and assistant surgeons, 
his invited guests. 
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‘Gentlemen,’ said he, taking up one ol 
the ghttering knives, and artistically draw¬ 
ing the steel across it; ‘Gentlemen, though 
these scenes are very unpleasant, and in 
some moods, I may say, repulsive to me— 
yet how much better for our patient to have 
the contusions and lacerations of his pres¬ 
ent wound—^with all its dangerous symp¬ 
toms—converted into a clean incision, free 
from these objections, and occasioning so 
much less subsequent anxiety to himself 
and the surgeon! Yes,’ he added, tenderly 
feeling the edge of his knife, ‘amputation is 
our only resource. Is it not so, Surgeon 
Patella?’ turning toward that gentleman, as 
if relying upon some sort of an assent, how¬ 
ever clogged with conditions. 

‘Certainly,’ said Patella, ‘amputation is 
your only resource, Mr. Surgeon of the 
Fleet; that is, I mean, if you are fully per¬ 
suaded of its necessity.’ 

The other surgeons said nothing, main¬ 
taining a somewhat reserved air, as if con¬ 
scious that they had no positive authority 
in the case, whatever might be their own 
private opinions; but they seemed willing 
to behold, and, if called upon, to assist at 
the operation, since it could not now be 
averted. 

The young men, their assistants, looked 
very eager, and cast frequent glances of 
awe upon so distinguished a practitioner 
as the venerable Cuticle. 

‘They say he can drop a leg in one min¬ 
ute and ten seconds from the moment the 
knife touches it,’ whispered one of them to 
another. 

‘We shall see,’ was the reply; and the 
speaker clapped his hand to his fob, to see 
if his watch would be forthcoming when 
wanted. 

‘Are you all ready here?’ demanded 
Cuticle, now advancing to his steward; 
‘have not those fellows got through yet?’ 
pointing to three men of the carpenter’s 
gang, who were placing bits of wood under 
the gun-carriages supporting the central 
table. 

‘They are just through, sir,’ respectfully 
answered the steward, touching his hand 
to his forehead, as if there were a cap-front 
there. 

‘Bring up the patient, then,’ said Cuticle, 

‘Young gentlemen,’ he added, turning to 
the row of assistant surgeons, ‘seeing you 
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here reminds me of the classes of students 
once under my instruction at the Philadel¬ 
phia College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Ah, those were happy days!’ he sighed, 
applying the extreme corner of his hand¬ 
kerchief to his glass eye. ‘Excuse an old 
man’s emotions, young gentlemen; but 
when I think of the numerous rare cases 
that then came under my treatment, I can¬ 
not but give way to my feelings. The town, 
the city, the metropolis, young gentlemen, 
is the place for you students; at least in 
these dull times of peace, when the Army 
and Navy furnish no inducements for a 
youth ambitious of rising in our honourable 
profession. Take an old man’s advice, and 
if the war now threatening between the 
States and Mexico should break out, ex¬ 
change your Navy commissions for com¬ 
missions in the Army. From having no 
military marine herself, Mexico has always 
been backward in furnishing subjects for 
the amputation-tables of foreign navies. 
The cause of science has languished in her 
hands. The Army, young gentlemen, is 
your best school; depend upon it. You will 
hardly believe it. Surgeon Bandage,’ turn¬ 
ing to that gentleman, ‘but this is my first 
important case of surgery in a nearly three 
years’ cruise. I have been almost wholly 
confined in this ship to doctor’s practice— 
prescribing for fevers and fluxes. True, the 
other day a man fell from the mizen-top- 
sail-yard; but that was merely an aggra¬ 
vated case of dislocations, and bones 
splintered and broken. No one, sir, could 
have made an amputation of it, without 
severely contusing his conscience. And 
mine—I may say it, gentlemen, without 
ostentation—is peculiarly susceptible.’ 

And so saying, the knife and carver 
touchingly dropped to his sides, and he 
stood for a moment fixed in a tender 
revery. But a commotion being heard be¬ 
yond the curtain, he started, and, briskly 
crossing and recrossing the knife and car¬ 
ver, exclaimed, ‘Ah, here comes our pa¬ 
tient; surgeons, this side of the table, if you 
please; young gentlemen, a little further off, 

I beg. Steward, take off my coat—so; my 
neckerchief now; I must be perfectly un¬ 
encumbered, Surgeon Patella, or I can do 
nothing whatever.’ 

These articles being removed, he snatched 
off his wig, placing it on the gun-deck cap¬ 


stan; then took out his set of false teeth, and 
placed it by the side of the wig; and, lastly, 
putting his forefinger to the inner angle of 
his blind eye, spirted out the glass optic 
with professional dexterity, and deposited 
that, also, next to the wig and false teeth. 

Thus divested of nearly all inorganic ap¬ 
purtenances, what was left of the surgeon 
slightly shook itself, to see whether any- 
10 thing more could be spared to advantage. 

‘Carpenter’s mates,’ he now cried, ‘will 
you never get through with that job?’ 

‘Almost through, sir—just through,' 
they replied, staring round in search of the 
strange, unearthly voice that addressed 
them; for the absence of his teeth had not 
at all improved the conversational tones 
of the Surgeon of the Fleet. 

With natural curiosity these men had 
20 purposely been lingering, to see all they 
could; but now, having no further excuse, 
they snatched up their hammers and 
chisels, and—like the stage-builders de¬ 
camping from a public meeting at the 
eleventh hour, after just completing the 
rostrum in time for the first speaker—the 
carpenter’s gang withdrew. 

The broad ensign now lifted, revealing a 
glimpse of the crowd of man-of-war’s men 
30 outside, and the patient, borne in the arms 
of two of his messmates, entered the place. 
He was much emaciated, weak as an infant, 
and every limb visibly trembled, or rather 
jarred, like the head of a man with the 
palsy. As if an organic and involimtary 
apprehension of death had seized the 
wounded leg, its nervous motions were so 
violent that one of the messmates was ob¬ 
liged to keep his hand upon it. 

40 The topman was immediately stretched 
upon the table, the attendants steadying his 
limbs, when, slowly opening his eyes, he 
glanced about at the glittering knives and 
saws, the towels and sponges, the armed 
sentry at the commodore’s cabin-door, the 
row of eager-eyed students, the meagre 
death’s-head of a Cuticle, now with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up upon his withered 
arms and knife in hand, and, finally, his 
50 eye settled in horror upon the skeleton, 
slowly vibrating and jingling before him, 
with the slow, slight roll of the frigate in the 
water. 

T would advise perfect repose of your 
every limb, my man,’ said Cuticle, address- 
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ing him; ‘the precision of an operation is 
often impaired by the inconsiderate rest¬ 
lessness of the patient. But if you consider, 
my good fellow/ he added, in a patronising 
and almost sympathetic tone, and slightly 
pressing his hand on the limb, ‘if you con¬ 
sider how much better it is to live with 
three limbs than to die with four, and es¬ 
pecially if you but knew to what torments 
both sailors and soldiers were subjected 
before the time of Celsus, owing to the 
lamentable ignorance of surgery then pre¬ 
vailing, you would certainly thank God 
from the bottom of your heart that your 
operation has been postponed to the period 
of this enlightened age, blessed with a Bell, 
a Brodie, and a Lally. My man, before 
Celsus’s time, such was the general igno¬ 
rance of our noble science, that, in order to 
prevent the excessive effusion of blood, it 
was deemed indispensable to operate with 
a red-hot knife’—making a professional 
movement toward the thigh—‘and pour 
scalding oil upon the parts’—elevating his 
elbow, as if with a teapot in his hand— 
‘still further to sear them, after amputation 
had been performed/ 

‘He is fainting!’ said one of his mess¬ 
mates; ‘quick! some water!’ The steward 
immediately hurried to the topman with 
the basin. 

Cuticle took the topman by the wrist, 
and feeling it awhile, observed, ‘Don’t be 
alarmed, men,’ addressing the two mess¬ 
mates; ‘he’ll recover presently; this fainting 
very generally takes place.’ And he stood 
for a moment, tranquiUy eyeing the pa¬ 
tient. 

Now the Surgeon of the Fleet and the 
topman presented a spectacle which, to a 
reflecting mind, was better than a church¬ 
yard sermon on the mortality of man. 

Here was a sailor, who, four days pre¬ 
vious, had stood erect—a pillar of life— 
with an arm like a royal-mast, and a thigh 
like a windlass. But the slightest conceiv¬ 
able finger-touch of a bit of crooked trigger 
had eventuated in stretching him out, more 
helpless than an hour-old babe, with a 
blasted thigh, utterly drained of its brawn. 
And who was it that now stood over him 
like a superior being, and, as if clothed 
himself with the attributes of immortality, 
indifferently discoursed of carving up his 
broken flesh, and thus piecing out his 


abbreviated days? Who was it, that, in 
capacity of surgeon, seemed enacting the 
part of a Regenerator of life? The withered, 
shrunken, one-eyed, toothless, hairless 
Cuticle; with a trunk half dead—a memento 
mori to behold! 

And while, in those soul-sinking and 
panic-striking premonitions of speedy 
death which almost invariably accompany 
10 a severe gun-shot wound, even with the 
most intrepid spirits; while thus drooping 
and dying, this once robust topman’s eye 
was now waning in his head like a Lapland 
moon being eclipsed in clouds—Cuticle, 
who for years had still lived in his withered 
tabernacle of a body—Cuticle, no doubt 
sharing in the common self-delusion of old 
age—Cuticle must have felt his hold of life 
as secure as the grim hug of a grizzly bear. 
20 Verily, life is more awful than death; and 
let no man, though his live heart beat in 
him like a cannon—let liim not hug his life 
to himself; for, in the predestinated neces¬ 
sities of things, that bounding life of his is 
not a whit more secure than the life of a 
man on his death-bed. To-day we inhale the 
air with expanding lungs, and life nms 
through us like a thousand Niles; but to¬ 
morrow we may collapse in death, and all 
30 our veins be dry as the brook Kedron in a 
drought. 

‘And now, young gentlemen,’ said Cu¬ 
ticle, turning to the assistant surgeons, 
‘while the patient is coming to, permit me 
to describe to you the highly interesting 
operation I am about to perform.’ 

‘Mr. Surgeon of the Fleet,’ said Surgeon 
Bandage, ‘if you are about to lecture, per¬ 
mit me to present you with your teeth; they 
40 will make your discourse more readily un¬ 
derstood.’ And so saying. Bandage, with a 
bow, placed the two semicircles of ivory 
into Cuticle’s hands. 

‘Thank you. Surgeon Bandage,’ said Cu¬ 
ticle, and slipped the ivory into its place. 

‘In the first place, now, young gentle¬ 
men, let me direct your attention to the 
excellent preparation before you. I have 
had it unpacked from its case, and set up 
50 here from my state-room^ where it occupies 
the spare berth; and all this for your ex¬ 
press benefit, young gentlemen. This skele¬ 
ton I procured in person from the Himte- 
rian Department of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. It is a masterpiece 
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of art. But we have no time to examine it 
now. Delicacy forbids that I should am¬ 
plify at a juncture like this’—casting an al¬ 
most benignant glance toward the patient, 
now beginning to open his eyes; ‘but let me 
point out to you upon this thigh-bone’— 
disengaging it from the skeleton, with a 
gentle twist—‘the precise place where I 
propose to perform the operation. Here^ 
young gentlemen, here is the place. You 
perceive it is very near the point of articula¬ 
tion with the trunk.’ 

‘Yes,’ interposed Surgeon Wedge, rising 
on his toes, ‘yes, young gentlemen, the 
point of articulation with the acetabulum of 
the os innominatum.^ 

‘Where’s your Bell on Bones^ Dick?’ whis¬ 
pered one of the assistants to the student 
next him. ‘Wedge has been spending the 
whole morning over it, getting out the hard 
names.’ 

‘Surgeon Wedge,’ said Cuticle, looking 
round severely, ‘we will dispense with your 
commentaries, if you please, at present. 
Now, young gentlemen, you cannot but 
perceive, that the point of operation being 
so near the trunk and the vitals, it becomes 
an unusually beautiful one, demanding a 
steady hand and a true eye; and, after all, 
the patient may die under my hands.’ 

‘Quick, steward! water, water; he’s faint¬ 
ing again!’ cried the two messmates. 

‘Don’t be alarmed for your comrade, 
men,’ said Cuticle, turning round. ‘I tell 
you it is not an uncommon thing for the 
patient to betray some emotion upon these 
occasions—most usually manifested by 
swooning; it is quite natural it should be 
so. But we must not delay the operation. 
Steward, that knife—no, the next one— 
there, that’s it. He is coming to, I think’— 
feeling the topman’s wrist. ‘Are you all 
ready, sir?’ 

This last observation was addressed to 
one of the Neversink^s assistant surgeons, a 
tall, lank, cadaverous yoimg man, arrayed 
in a sort of shroud of white canvas, pinned 
about his throat, and completely envelop¬ 
ing his person. He was seated on a match- 
tub—^the skeleton swinging near his head— 
at the foot of the table, in readiness to grasp 
the limb, as when a plank is being severed 
by a carpenter and his apprentice. 

‘The sponges, steward,’ said Cuticle, for 
the last time taking out his teeth, and draw¬ 


ing up his shirt-sleeve still further. Then, 
taking the patient by the wrist, ‘Stand by, 
now, you messmates; keep hold of his arms; 
pin him down. Steward, put your hand on 
the artery; I shall commence as soon as his 
pulse begins to— noW:, nowl Letting fall the 
wrist, feeling the thigh carefully, and bow¬ 
ing over it an instant, he drew the fatal 
knife unerringly across the flesh. As it first 
lo touched the part, the row of surgeons si¬ 
multaneously dropped their eyes to the 
watches in their hands, while the patient 
lay, with eyes horribly distended, in a kind 
of waking trance. Not a breath was heard; 
but as the quivering flesh parted in a long, 
lingering gash, a spring of blood welled up 
between the living walls of the wound, and 
two thick streams, in opposite directions, 
coursed down the tliigh. The sponges were 
20 instantly dipped in the purple pool; every 
face present was pinched to a point with sus¬ 
pense; the limb writhed; the man shrieked; 
his messmates pinioned him; while round 
and round the leg went the unpitying cut. 

‘The saw!’ said Cuticle. 

Instantly it was in his hand. 

Full of the operation, he was about to 
apply it, when, looking up, and turning to 
the assistant surgeons, he said, ‘Would any 
30 of you young gentlemen like to apply the 
saw? A splendid subject!’ 

Several volunteered; when, selecting one. 
Cuticle surrendered the instrument to him, 
saying, ‘Don’t be hurried, now; be steady.’ 

While the rest of the assistants looked 
upon their comrade with glances of envy, 
he went rather timidly to work; and Cuti¬ 
cle, who was earnestly regarding him, sud¬ 
denly snatched the saw from his hand. 
40 ‘Away, butcher! you disgrace the profes¬ 
sion. Look at meV 

For a few moments the thrilling rasping 
sound was heard; and then the topman 
seemed parted in twain at the hip, as the 
leg slowly slid into the arms of the pale, 
gaunt man in the shroud, who at once made 
away with it, and tucked it out of sight 
imder one of the guns. 

‘Surgeon Sawyer,’ now said Cuticle, 
50 courteously turning to the surgeon of the 
Buccaneer^ ‘would you like to take up the 
arteries? They are quite at your service, 
sir.’ 

‘Do, Sawyer; be prevailed upon,’ said 
Surgeon Bandage. 
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Sawyer complied; and while, with some 
modesty, he was conducting the operation. 
Cuticle, turning to the row of assistants, 
said, ‘Yoimg gentlemen, we will now pro¬ 
ceed with our illustration. Hand me that 
bone, steward/ And taking the thigh-bone 
in his still bloody hands, and holding it 
conspicuously before his auditors, the Sur¬ 
geon of the Fleet began:— 

‘Young gentlemen, you will perceive 
that precisely at this spot— here —to which I 
previously directed your attention—at the 
corresponding spot precisely—the opera¬ 
tion has been performed. About here, 
young gentlemen, here" —lifting his hand 
some inches from the bone—‘about here 
the great artery was. But you noticed that 
I did not use the tourniquet; I never do. 
The forefinger of my steward is far better 
than a tourniquet, being so much more 
manageable, and leaving the smaller veins 
uncompressed. But I have been told, young 
gentlemen, that a certain Seignior Seignior- 
oni, a surgeon of Seville, has recently in¬ 
vented an admirable substitute for the 
clumsy, old-fashioned tourniquet. As I un¬ 
derstand it, it is sometliing like a pair of 
callipers^, working with a small Archimedes 
screw—a very clever invention, according 
to all accounts. For the padded points at 
the end of the arches’—arching his fore¬ 
finger and thumb—‘can be so worked as to 
approximate in such a way, as to—but you 
don’t attend to me, young gentlemen,’ he 
added, all at once starting. 

Being more interested in the active pro¬ 
ceedings of Surgeon Sawyer, who was now 
threading a needle to sew up the overlap¬ 
ping of the stump, the young gentlemen 
had not scrupled to turn away their atten¬ 
tion altogether from the lecturer. 

A few moments more, and the topman, 
in a swoon, was removed below into the 
sick-bay. As the curtain settled again after 
the patient had disappeared. Cuticle, still 
holding the thigh-bone of the skeleton in 
his ensanguined hands, proceeded with his 
remarks upon it; and having concluded 
them, added, ‘Now, yotmg gentlemen, not 
the least interesting consequence of this 
operation will be the finding of the ball, 
which, in case of non-amputation, might 
have long eluded the most careful search. 
That ball, young gentlemen, must have 
taken a most circuitous route. Nor, in cases 


where the direction is oblique, is this at all 
unusual. Indeed, the learned Henner gives 
us a most remarkable—I had almost said an 
incredible—case of a soldier’s neck, where 
the bullet entering at the part called Adam’s 
Apple-’ 

‘Yes,’ said Surgeon Wedge, elevating 
himself, ‘the pomum Adami" 

‘Entering the point called Adam"s Apple,* 
lo continued Cuticle, severely emphasising 
the last two words, ‘ran completely roimd 
the neck, and, emerging at the same hole it 
had entered, shot the next man in the ranks. 
It was afterward extracted, says Henner, 
from the second man, and pieces of the 
other’s skin were found adhering to it. 
But examples of foreign substances being 
received into the body with a ball, young 
gentlemen, are frequently observed. Being 
20 attached to a United States ship at the 
time, I happened to be near the spot of the 
battle of Ayacucho, in Peru. The day after 
the action, I saw in the barracks of the 
wounded a trooper, who having been se¬ 
verely injured in the brain, went crazy, 
and, with his own holster-pistol, committed 
suicide in the hospital. The ball drove in¬ 
ward a portion of his woollen nightcap—’ 
‘In the form of a cul-de-sac, doubtless,* 
30 said the undaunted Wedge. 

‘For once, Surgeon Wedge, you use the 
only term that can be employed; and let me 
avail myself of this opportunity to say to 
you, young gentlemen, that a man of true 
science’—expanding his shallow chest a 
little—‘uses but few hard words, and those 
only when none other will answer his pur¬ 
pose; whereas the smatterer in science’— 
slightly glancing toward Wedge—‘thinks 
40 that by mouthing hard words he proves 
that he understands hard things. Let this 
sink deep in your minds, young gentlemen; 
and. Surgeon Wedge’—with a stiff bow— 
‘permit me to submit the reflection to your¬ 
self. Well, young gentlemen, the bullet was 
afterward extracted by pulling upon the 
external parts of the cul-de-sac —a simple, 
but exceedingly beautiful operation. There 
is a fine example, somewhat similar, related 
50 in Guthrie; but, of course, you must have 
met with it, in so well known a work as his 
Treatise on Gun-shot Wounds, When, up¬ 
ward of twenty years ago, I was with Lord 
Cochrane, then admiral of the fleets of this 
very country’—^pointing shoreward, out of 
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a port-hole—‘a sailor of the vessel to v^^hich 
I was attached, during the blockade of 
Bahia, had his leg—’ But by this time the 
fidgets had completely taken possession of 
his auditors, especially of the senior sur¬ 
geons; and turning upon them abruptly he 
added, ‘But I will not detain you longer, 
gentlemen’—turning round upon all the 
surgeons—‘your dinners must be waiting 
you on board your respective ships. But, 10 
Surgeon Sawyer, perhaps you may desire 
to wash your hands before you go. There is 
the basin, sir; you will find a clean towel on 
the rammer. For myself, I seldom use 
them’—^taking out his handkerchief. ‘I 
must leave you now, gentlemen,’—bowing. 
‘To-morrow, at ten, the limb will be upon 
the table, and I shall be happy to see you 
all upon the occasion. Who’s there?’ turn¬ 
ing to the curtain, which then rustled. 20 

‘Please, sir,’ said the steward, entering, 

‘the patient is dead.’ 

‘The body, also, gentlemen, at ten pre¬ 
cisely,’ said Cuticle, once more turning 
round upon his guests. ‘I predicted that the 
operation might prove fatal; he was very 
much run down. Good morning;’ and Cuti¬ 
cle departed. 

‘He does not, surely, mean to touch the 
body?’ exclaimed Surgeon Sawyer, with 30 
much excitement. 

‘Oh, no!’ said Patella, ‘that’s only his 
way; he means, doubtless, that it may be 
inspected previous to being taken ashore 
for burial.’ 

The assemblage of gold-laced surgeons 
now ascended to the quarter-deck; the 
second cutter was called away by the bu¬ 
gler, and, one by one, they were dropped 
aboard of their respective ships. 40 

The following evening the messmates of 
the topman rowed his remains ashore, and 
buried them in the ever-vemal Protestant 
cemetery, hard by the Beach of the Fla¬ 
mingoes, in plain sight from the bay. 

1849 1850 

FROM MARDI 

The Philosophers Regale Themselves 
WITH Their Pipes ^ 

‘Ho! mortals! mortals!’ cried Media. ‘Go 
we to bury our dead? Awake, sons of men! 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from Mardi, ibid.,IV,s8-66. 


Cheer up, heirs of immortality! Ho, Vee- 
Vee! bring forth our pipes: we’ll smoke otf 
this cloud.’ 

Nothing so beguiling as the fumes of 
tobacco, whether inhaled through hookah, 
narghil, chibouque, Dutch porcelain, pure 
Principe, or Regalia. And a great oversight 
had it been in King Media, to have omitted 
pipes among the appliances of this voyage 
that we went. Tobacco in rouleaus we had 
none; cigar nor cigaret; which little the 
company esteemed. Pipes were preferred; 
and pipes we often smoked; testify, oh! 
Vee-Vee, to that. But not of the vile clay, 
of which mankind and Etruscan vases were 
made, were these jolly fine pipes of ours. 
But all in good time. 

Now, the leaf called tobacco is of divers 
species and sorts. Not to dwell upon vile 
Shag, Pig-tail, Plug, Nail-rod, Negro-head, 
Cavendish, and misnamed Lady’s-twist, 
there are the following varieties:—Gold- 
leaf, Oronoco, Cimaroza, Smyrna, Bird’s- 
eye, James-river, Sweet-scented, Honey- 
dew, Kentucky, Cnaster, Scarfalati, and 
famed Shiraz, or Persian. Of all of which, 
perhaps the last is the best. 

But smoked by itself, to a fastidious 
wight, even Shiraz is not gentle enough. It 
needs mitigation. And the cunning craft 
of so mitigating even the mildest tobacco 
was well understood in the dominions of 
Media. There, in plantations ever covered 
with a brooding, blue haze, they raised its 
fine leaf in the utmost luxuriance; almost 
as broad as the broad fans of the broad- 
bladed banana. The stalks of the leaf with¬ 
drawn, the remainder they cut up, and 
mixed with soft willow-bark, and the aro¬ 
matic leaves of the Betel. 

‘Ho! Vee-Vee, bring forth the pipes,’ 
cried Media. And forth they came, fol¬ 
lowed by a quaint, carved cocoanut, agate- 
lidded, containing ammunition sufficient 
for many stout charges and primings. 

Soon we were all smoking so hard that 
the canopied howdah, under which we re¬ 
clined, sent up purple wreaths like a Mich¬ 
igan wigwam. There we sat in a ring, all 
smoking in coimcil—every pipe a halcyon 
pipe of peace. 

And among those calumets, my lord 
Media’s showed like the turbaned Grand 
Turk among his Bashaws. It was an ex¬ 
traordinary pipe, be sure; of right royal 
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dimensions. Its mouthpiece an eagle’s 
beak; its long stem, a bright, red-barked 
cherry-tree branch, partly covered with a 
dose network of purple-dyed porcupine 
quills; and toward the upper end, streaming 
with pennons, like a Versailles flagstaff of a 
coronation day. These pennons were man¬ 
aged by halyards; and after lighting his 
prince’s pipe, it was little Vee-Vee’s part 
to run them up toward the mast-head, or 10 
mouthpiece, in token that his lord was 
fairly under weigh. 

But Babbalanja’s was of a different sort, 
an immense, black, serpentine stem of eb¬ 
ony, coiling this way and that, in endless 
convolutions, like an anaconda round a 
traveler in Brazil. Smoking this hydra, 
Babbalanja looked as if playing upon the 
trombone. 

Next, gentle Yoomy’s. Its stem, a slender 20 
golden reed, hke musical Pan’s; its bowl 
very merry with tassels. 

Lastly, old Mohi the chronicler’s. Its 
Death’s-head bowl forming its latter end, 
continually reminding him of his own. Its 
shank was an ostrich’s leg, some feathers 
still waving nigh the mouthpiece. 

‘Here, Vee-Vee! fill me up again,’ cried 
Media, through the blue vapours sweeping 
round his great gonfalon, like plumed Mar- 30 
shal Ney, waving his baton in the smoke of 
Waterloo; or thrice gallant Anglesea, cross¬ 
ing his wooden leg mid the reek and rack 
of the Apsley House banquet. 

Vee-Vee obeyed; and quickly, like a how¬ 
itzer, the pipe-bowl was reloaded to the 
muzzle, and King Media smoked on. 

‘Ah! this is pleasant indeed,’ he cried. 
‘Look, it’s a calm on the waters, and a calm 
in our hearts, as we inhale these sedative 40 
odours.’ 

‘So calm,’ said Babbalanja; ‘the very 
gods must be smoking now.’ 

‘And thus,’ said Media, ‘we demi-gods 
hereafter shall cross-legged sit, and smoke 
out our eternities. Ah, what a glorious puff! 
Mortals, methinks these pipe-bowls of ours 
must be petrifactions of roses, so scented 
they seem. But, old Mohi, you have smoked 
this many a long year; doubtless, you know 50 
something about their material—the Froth- 
of-the-Sea they caU it, I think—ere my 
handicraft subjects obtain it, to work into 
bowls. Tell us the tale.’ 

‘Delighted to do so, my lord,’ replied 


Mohi, slowly disentangling his mouth¬ 
piece from the braids of his beard. ‘I have 
devoted much time and attention to the 
study of pipe-bowls, and groped among 
many learned authorities, to reconcile the 
clashing opinions concerning the origin 
of the so-called Farnoo, or Froth-of-the- 
Sea.’ 

‘Well, then, my old centenarian, give us 
the result of your investigations. But smoke 
away: a word and a puff: go on.’ 

‘May it please you, then, my right wor¬ 
shipful lord, this Farnoo is an unctuous, 
argillaceous substance; in its natural state, 
soft, malleable, and easily worked as the 
cornelian-red clay from the famous pipe- 
quarries of the wild tribes to the north. 
But though mostly found buried in terra- 
firma, especially in the isles toward the 
East, this Farnoo, my lord, is sometimes 
thrown up by the ocean; in seasons of high 
sea, being plentifully found on the reefs. 
But, my lord, like amber, the precise na¬ 
ture and origin of this Farnoo are points 
widely mooted.’ 

‘Stop there!’ cried Media; ‘our mouth¬ 
pieces are of amber; so, not a word more of 
the Froth-of-the-Sea, until something be 
said to clear up the mystery of amber. What 
is amber, old man?’ 

‘A still more obscure thing to trace than 
the other, my worshipful lord. Ancient 
Plinnee maintained that originally it must 
be a juice, exuding from balsam firs and 
pines; Borhavo, that, like camphor, it is the 
crystallised oil of aromatic ferns; Berzilli, 
that it is the concreted scum of the lake 
Cephioris; and Vondendo, against scores of 
antagonists, stoutly held it a sort of bitu- 
riiinous gold, trickling from antediluvian 
smugglers’ caves, nigh the sea.’ 

‘Why, old Braid-Beard,’ cried Media, 
placing his pipe in rest, ‘you are almost as 
erudite as our philosopher here.’ 

‘Much more so, my lord,’ said Babba¬ 
lanja; ‘for Mohi has somehow picked up all 
my worthless forgettings, which are more 
than my valuable rememberings.’ 

‘What say you, wise one?’ cried Mohi, 
shaking his braids, like an enraged elephant 
with many tnmks. 

Said Yoomy: ‘My lord, I have heard that 
amber is nothing less than the congealed 
tears of broken-hearted mermaids.’ 

‘Absurd, minstrel,’ cried Mohi. ‘HariK 
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ye; I know what it is. All other authorities 
to the contrary, amber is nothing more than 
gold-fishes’ brains, made waxy, then firm, 
by the action of the sea.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Yoomy. 

‘My lord,’ said Braid-Beard, waving his 
pipe, ‘this thing is just as I say. Imbedded 
in amber, do we not find little fishes’ fins, 
porpoise-teeth, sea-gulls’ beaks and claws; 
nay, butterflies’ wings, and sometimes a 
topaz? And how could that be, unless the 
substance was first soft? Amber is gold¬ 
fishes’ brains, I say.’ 

‘For one,’ said Babbalanja, ‘I’ll not be¬ 
lieve that, till you prove to me, Braid- 
Beard, that ideas themselves are found im¬ 
bedded therein.’ 

‘Another of your crazy conceits, philos¬ 
opher,’ replied Mohi, disdainfully; ‘yet, 
sometimes plenty of strange black-letter 
cliaracters have been discovered in amber.’ 
And throwing Back his hoary old head, he 
jetted forth his vapours like a whale. 

‘Indeed?’ cried Babbalanja. ‘Then, my 
lord Media, it may be earnestly inquired, 
whether the gentle laws of the tribes before 
the Flood, were not sought to be embalmed 
and perpetuated between transparent and 
sweet-scented tablets of amber.’ 

‘That, now, is not so unlikely,’ said 
Mohi; ‘for old King Rondo the Round once 
set about getting him a coffin-lid of amber; 
much desiring a famous mass of it owned 
by the ancestors of Donjalolo of Juam. But 
no navies could buy it. So Rondo had 
himself urned in a crystal.’ 

‘And that immortalised Rondo, no 
doubt,’ said Babbalanja. ‘Ha! ha! pity he 
fared not like the fat porpoise frozen and 
tombed in an iceberg; its icy shroud drifting 
south, soon melted away, and down, out of 
sight, sank the dead.’ 

‘Well, so much for amber,’ cried Media. 
‘Now, Mohi, go on about Famoo.’ 

‘Know, then, my lord, that Famoo is 
more like ambergris than amber.’ 

‘Is it? then, pray, tell us something on 
that head. You know all about ambergris, 
too, I suppose.’ 

‘Every thing about all things, my lord. 
Ambergris is found both on land and at sea. 
But especially, are lumps of it picked up 
on the spicy coasts of Jovanna; indeed, all 
over the atolls and reefs in the eastern 
quarter of Mardi.’ 


‘But what is this ambergris, Braid- 
Beard?’ said Babbalanja. 

‘Aquovi, the chymist, pronounced it the 
fragments of mushrooms growing at the 
bottom of the sea; Voluto held that, like 
naphtha, it springs from fountains down 
there. But it is neither.’ 

‘I have heard,’ said Yoomy, ‘that it is the 
honey-comb of bees, fallen from flowery 
cliffs into the brine.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ said Mohi. ‘Do I 
not know all about it, minstrel? Ambergris 
is the petrified gallstones of crocodiles.’ 

‘What!’ cried Babbalanja, ‘comes sweet- 
scented ambergris from those musky and 
chain-plated river cavalry? No wonder, 
then, their flesh is so fragrant; their upper 
jaws as the visors of vinaigrettes.’ 

‘Nay, you are all wrong,’ cried King 
Media. 

Then, laughing to himself: ‘It’s pleas¬ 
ant to sit by, a demi-god, and hear the sur- 
misings of mortals, upon things they know 
nothing about; theology, or amber, or am¬ 
bergris, it’s all the same. But then, did I 
always out with everything I know, there 
would be no conversing with these comical 
creatures. 

‘Listen, old Mohi; ambergris is a morbid 
secretion of the spermaceti whale; for like 
you mortals, the whale is at times a sort of 
hypochondriac and dyspeptic. You must 
know, subjects, that in antediluvian times, 
the spermaceti whale was much hunted by 
sportsmen, that being accounted better 
pastime, than pursuing the behemoths on 
shore. Besides, it was a lucrative diversion. 
Now, sometimes upon striking the monster, 
it would start off in a dastardly fright, leav¬ 
ing certain fragments in its wake. These 
fragments the hunters picked up, giving 
over the chase for a while. For in those 
days, as now, a quarter-quintal of amber¬ 
gris was more valuable than a whole ton of 
spermaceti.’ 

‘Nor, my lord,’ said Babbalanja, ‘would 
it have been wise to kill the fish that 
dropped such treasures: no more than to 
murder the noddy that laid the golden 
eggs.’ 

‘Beshrew me! a noddy it must have 
been,’ gurgled Mohi through his pipe- 
stem, ‘to lay golden eggs for others to 
hatch.’ 

‘Come, no more of that now,’ cried 
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Media. ‘Mohi, how long think you may 
one of these pipe-bowls last?* 

‘My lord, like one’s cranium, it will en¬ 
dure till broken. I have smoked this one of 
mine more than half a century.’ 

‘But unlike our craniums, stocked full of 
concretions,’ said Babbalanja, ‘our pipe- 
bowls never need clearing out.’ 

‘True,’ said Mohi, ‘they absorb the oil 
of the smoke, instead of allowing it offen- 10 
sively to incrust.’ 

‘Aye, the older the better,’ said Media, 
‘and the more delicious the flavour imparted 
to the fumes inhaled.’ 

‘Farnoos forever! my lord,’ cried Yoomy. 

‘By much smoking, the bowl waxes russet 
and mellow, like the berry-brown cheek of 
a sunburnt brunette.’ 

‘And as like smoked hams,’ cried Braid- 
Beard, ‘we veteran old smokers grow 20 
browner and browner; hugely do we ad¬ 
mire to see our jolly noses and pipe-bowls 
mellowing together.’ 

‘Well said, old man,’ cried Babbalanja; 

‘for, like a good wife, a pipe is a friend and 
companion for life. And whoso weds with 
a pipe is no longer a bachelor. After many 
vexations, he may go home to that faithful 
counsellor, and ever find it full of kind con¬ 
solations and suggestions. But not thus 30 
with cigars or cigarets: the acquaintances of 
a moment, chatted with in by-places, when¬ 
ever they come handy; their existence so 
fugitive, vmcertain, unsatisfactory. Once 
ignited, nothing like longevity pertains to 
them. They never grow old. Why, my lord, 
the stump of a cigaret is an abomination; 
and two of them crossed are more of a 
memento mori than a brace of thigh-bones 
at right angles.’ 40 

‘So they are, so they are,’ cried King 
Media. ‘Then, mortals, puff we away at our 
pipes. Puff, puff, I say. Ah! how we puff! 

But thus we demi-gods ever puff at our 
ease.’ 

‘Puff, puff, how we puff,’ cried Bab¬ 
balanja. ‘But life itself is a puff and a 
wheeze. Our lungs are two pipes which we 
constantly smoke.’ 

‘Puff, puff! how we puff,’ cried old Mohi. 50 
‘All thought is a puff.’ 

‘Aye,’ said Babbalanja, ‘not more smoke 
in that skull-bowl of yours than in the skull 
on your shoulders: both ends alike.’ 

‘Puff! puff! how we puff,’ cried Yoomy. 


‘But in every puff, tliere hangs a wreath. 
In every puff off flies a care.’ 

‘Aye, there they go,’ cried Mohi, ‘there 
goes another—and there, and there;—this 
is the way to get rid of them, my worshipful 
lord; puff them aside.’ 

‘Yoomy,’ said Media, ‘give us that pipe 
song of thine. Sing it, my sweet and pleas¬ 
ant poet. We’ll keep time with the flageolets 
of ours.’ 

So with pipes and puffs for a chorus, thus 
Yoomy sang:— 

Care is all stuff:— 

Puff! Puff! 

To puff is enough:— 

Puff! Puff! 

More musky than snuff. 

And warm is a puff:— 

Puff! Puff! 

Here we sit mid our puffs. 

Like old lords in their ruffs. 

Snug as bears in their muffs:— 

Puff! Puff! 

Then puff, puff, puff. 

For care is all stuff. 

Puffed off in a puff.— 

, Puff! Puff! 

‘Aye, puff away,’ cried Babbalanja, ‘puff, 
puff, so we are born, and so die. Puff, puff, 
my volcanoes: the great sun itself will yet 
go out in a snuff, and all Mardi smoke out 
its last wick.’ 

‘Puffs enough,’ said King Media, ‘Vee- 
Vee! haul down my flag. There, lie down 
before me, oh Gonfalon! and, subjects, 
hear,—when I die, lay this spear on my 
right, and this pipe on my left, its colours 
at half-mast; so shall I be ambidexter, and 
sleep between eloquent symbols.’ 

1847-48 1849 

FROM PIERRE 

The History of an Author ^ 

I 

Pierre Immaturely Attempts a Mature Work 

We are now to behold Pierre permanently 
lodged in three lofty adjoining chambers of 

I The seleaion, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from Pierre^ ibid.,IX,393--97,4ii-26. In 
Pierre, Melville symbolically writes of the difficulties 
attendant on the pursuit of truth and the maintenaooe 
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the Apostles’. And passing on a little fur¬ 
ther in time, and overlooking the hundred 
and one domestic details, of how their in¬ 
ternal arrangements were finally put into 
steady working order; how poor Delly, now 
giving over the sharper pangs of her grief, 
foimd in the lighter occupations of a hand¬ 
maid and familiar companion to Isabel, 
the only practical relief from the memories 
of her miserable past; how Isabel herself 
in the otherwise occupied hours of Pierre, 
passed some of her time in mastering the 
chirographical incoherencies of his manu¬ 
scripts, with a view to eventually copying 
them out in a legible hand for the printer; 
or went below-stairs to the rooms of the 
Millthorpes, and in the modest and amiable 
society of the three young ladies and their 
excellent mother, found some little solace 
for the absence of Pierre; or, when his day’s 
work was done, sat by him in the twilight, 
and played her mystic guitar till Pierre 
felt chapter after chapter born of its won¬ 
drous suggestiveness; but alas! eternally 
incapable of being translated into words; 
for where the deepest words end, there 
music begins with its supersensuous and 
all-confounding intimations. , 

Disowning now all previous exertions of 
his mind, and burning in scorn even those 
fine fruits of a care-free fancy, which, writ¬ 
ten at Saddle Meadows in the sweet legend¬ 
ary time of Lucy and her love, he had 
jealously kept from the publishers, as too 
true and good to be published; renouncing 
all his foregone self, Pierre was now en¬ 
gaged in a comprehensive compacted work, 
to whose speedy completion two tremen¬ 
dous motives unitedly impelled;—the burn¬ 
ing desire to deliver what he thought to be 
new, or at least miserably neglected Truth 
to the world; and the prospective menace of 
being absolutely penniless, unless by the 
sale of his book, he could realize money. 

of integrity among the complexities and ambiguities of 
society. In the selection here used, he discusses the 
fallacies of contemporary searches for philosophical 
truth, and appears to analyse both the weaknesses of 
his earlier novels and his development as a writer. The 
work, immaturely attempted, is probably Mardi, a 
critique of the thought of others, rather than a plumb¬ 
ing of his own soul. 

Pierre had broken outside the conventionalised circle 
about his family^s home at Saddle Meadows and Lucy 
his iSanc^c, and had come to New York to live with 
Isabel his half-sister and his father's child. Isabel was 
the hosciige or a similar venture that had failed. 


Swayed to universality of thought by the 
widely explosive mental tendencies of the 
profound events which had lately befallen 
him, and the imprecedented situation in 
which he now foimd himself; and perceiv¬ 
ing, by presentiment, that most grand pro¬ 
ductions of the best human intellects ever 
are built round a circle, as atolls (t,e, the 
primitive coral islets which, raising them- 
10 selves in the depths of profoundest seas, 
rise fiinnel-like to the surface, and present 
there a hoop of white rock, which though 
on the outside everywhere lashed by the 
ocean, yet excludes all tempests from the 
quiet lagoon within), digestively including 
the whole range of all that can be known or 
dreamed; Pierre was resolved to give the 
world a book, which the world should hail 
with surprise and delight. A varied scope of 
20 reading, little suspected by his friends, and 
randomly acquired by a random but lynx- 
eyed mind, in the course of the multifari¬ 
ous, incidental, bibliographic encounterings 
of almost any civilised young inquirer after 
Truth; this poured one considerable con¬ 
tributory stream into that bottomless spring 
of original thought which the occasion and 
time had caused to burst out in himself. 
Now he congratulated himself upon all his 
30 cursory acquisitions of this sort; ignorant 
that in reality to a mind bent on producing 
some thoughtful thing of absolute Truth, 
all mere reading is apt to prove but an 
obstacle hard to overcome; and not an 
accelerator helpingly pushing him along. 

While Pierre was thinking that he was 
entirely transplanted into a new and won¬ 
derful element of Beauty and Power, he 
was, in fact, but in one of the stages of the 
40 transition. That ultimate element once 
fairly gained, then books no more are 
needed for buoys to our souls; our own 
strong limbs support us, and we float over 
all bottomlessnesses with a jeering im¬ 
punity. He did not see,—or if he did, he 
could not yet name the true cause for it,— 
that already, in the incipiency of his work, 
the heavy unmalleable element of mere 
book-knowledge would not congenially 
50 weld with the wide fluidness and ethereal 
airiness of spontaneous creative thought. 
He would climb Parnassus with a pile of 
folios on his back. He did not see, that it 
was nothing at all to him, what other men 
had written; that though Plato was indeed 
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a transcendently great man in himself, yet 
Plato must not be transcendently great to 
him (Pierre), so long as he (Pierre himself) 
would also do something transcendently 
great. He did not see that there is no such 
thing as a standard for the creative spirit; 
that no one great book must ever be sep¬ 
arately regarded, and permitted to domi¬ 
neer with its own uniqueness upon the 
creative mind; but that all existing great 
works must be federated in the fancy; and 
so regarded as a miscellaneous and Pan¬ 
theistic whole; and then,—without at all 
dictating to his own mind, or imduly bias¬ 
ing it any way,—thus combined, they 
would prove simply an exhilarative and 
provocative to him. He did not see, that 
even when thus combined, all was but one 
small mite, compared to the latent infinite¬ 
ness and inexhaustibility in himself; that 
all the great books in the world are but the 
mutilated shadowings-forth of invisible and 
eternally unembodied images in the soul; 
so that they are but the mirrors, distortedly 
reflecting to us our own things; and never 
mind what the mirror may be, if we would 
see the object, we must look at the object 
itself, and not at its reflection. 

But, as to the resolute traveller in 
Switzerland, the Alps do never in one 
wide and comprehensive sweep, instanta¬ 
neously reveal their full awfulness of am¬ 
plitude—their overawing extent of peak 
crowded on peak, and spur sloping on spur, 
and chain jammed behind chain, and all 
their wonderful battalionings of might; so 
hath heaven wisely ordained, that on first 
entering into the Switzerland of his soul, 
man shall not at once perceive its tremen¬ 
dous immensity; lest illy prepared for such 
an encounter, his spirit should sink and 
perish in the lowermost snows. Only by 
judicious degrees, appointed of God, does 
man come at last to gain his Mont Blanc 
and take an overtopping view of these Alps; 
and even then, the tithe is not shown; and 
far over the invisible Atlantic, the Rocky 
Moimtains and the Andes are yet unbeheld. 
Appalling is the soul of a man! Better might 
one be pushed off into the material spaces 
beyond the uttermost orbit of our sun, than 
once feel himself fairly afloat in himself I 

But not now to consider these ulterior 
things, Pierre, though strangely and very 
newly alive to m^y before unregarded 


wonders in the general world; still, had he 
not as yet procured for himself that en¬ 
chanter’s wand of the soul, which but 
touching the humblest experiences in one’s 
life, straightway it starts up all eyes, in 
every one of which are endless significan- 
cies. Not yet had he dropped his angle into 
the well of his childhood, to find what fish 
might be there; for who dreams to find 
10 fish in a well? the running stream of the 
outer world, there doubtless swim the 
golden perch and the pickerel! Ten million 
things were as yet uncovered to Pierre. The 
old mummy lies buried in cloth on cloth; 
it takes time to unwrap this Egyptian king. 
Yet now, forsooth, because Pierre began to 
see through the first superficiality of the 
world, he fondly weens he has come to the 
unlayered substance. But, far as any ge- 
20 ologist has yet gone down into the world, 
it is found to consist of nothing but surface 
stratified on surface. To its axis, the world 
being nothing but superinduced super¬ 
ficies. By vast pains we mine into the 
pyramid; by horrible gropings we come to 
the central room; with joy we espy the 
sarcophagus; but we lift the lid—and no 
body is there!—appallingly vacant as vast 
is the soul of a man! . . . 


The Flower-Curtain Lifted from before a 
Tropical Author, with Some Remarks 
on the Transcendental Flesh-Brush 
Philosophy 

Some days passed after the fatal tidings 
from the Meadows, and at length, some¬ 
what mastering his emotions, Pierre again 
40 sits, down in his chamber; for grieve how he 
will, yet work he must. And now day suc¬ 
ceeds day, and week follows week, and 
Pierre still sits in his chamber. The long 
rows of cooled brick-kilns around him 
scarce know of the change; but from the 
fair fields of his great-great-great-grand- 
father’s manor, Summer hath flown like a 
swallow-guest; the perfidious wight. Au¬ 
tumn, hath peeped in at the groves of the 
50 maple, and imder pretence of clothing them 
in rich russet and gold, hath stripped them 
at last of the slightest rag, and then run 
away laughing; prophetic icicles depend 
from the arbours round about the old 
manorial mansion—^now locked up and 
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abandoned; and the little, round, marble 
table in the viny summer-house where, of 
July mornings, he had sat chatting and 
drinking negus with his gay mother, is now 
spread with a shivering napkin of frost; 
sleety varnish hath encrusted that once gay 
mother’s grave, preparing it for its final 
cerements of wrapping snow upon snow; 
wild howl the winds in the woods: it is 
Winter. Sweet Summer is done; and Au¬ 
tumn is done; but the book, like the bitter 
Winter, is yet to be finished. 

That season’s wheat is long garnered, 
Pierre; that season’s ripe apples and grapes 
are in; no crop, no plant, no fruit is out; 
the whole harvest is done. Oh, woe to that 
belated winter-overtaken plant, wliich the 
summer could not bring to maturity! The 
drifting winter snows shall whelm it. Think, 
Pierre, doth not thy plant belong to some 
other and tropical clime? Though trans¬ 
planted to northern Maine, the orange- 
tree of the Floridas will put forth leaves in 
that parsimonious summer, and show some 
few tokens of fruitage; yet November will 
find no golden globes thereon; and the 
passionate old lumberman, December, shall 
peel the whole tree, wrench it off at the 
ground, and toss it for a faggot to some 
lime-kiln. Ah, Pierre, Pierre, make haste! 
make haste! force thy fruitage, lest the 
winter force thee. 

Watch yon little toddler, how long it is 
learning to stand by itself! First it shrieks 
and implores, and will not try to stand at 
all, unless both father and mother uphold 
it; then a little more bold, it must, at least, 
feel one parental hand, else again the cry 
and the tremble; long time is it ere by de¬ 
grees this child comes to stand without any 
support. But, by and by, grown up to man’s 
estate, it shall leave the very mother that 
bore it, and the father that begot it, and 
cross the seas, perhaps, or settle in far 
Oregon lands. There now, do you see the 
soul. In its germ on all sides it is closely 
folded by the world, as the husk folds the 
tenderest fruit; then it is bom from the 
world-husk, but still now outwardly clings 
to it;—still clamours for the support of its 
mother the world, and its father the Deity. 
But it shall yet learn to stand independent, 
though not without many a bitter wail, and 
many a miserable fall. 

That hour of the life of a man when first 


the help of humanity fails him, and h# 
learns that in his obscurity and indigence 
humanity holds him a dog and no man: 
that hour is a hard one, but not the hardest. 
There is stiU another hour which follows, 
when he learns that in his infinite compara¬ 
tive minuteness and abjectness, the gods do 
likewise despise him, and own him not of 
their clan. Divinity and humanity then are 
10 equally willing that he should starve in the 
street for all that either will do for him. 
Now cmel father and mother have both let 
go his hand, and the little soul-toddler, 
now you shall hear his shriek and his wail, 
and often his fall. 

When at Saddle Meadows, Pierre had 
wavered and trembled in those first 
wretched hours ensuing upon the receipt of 
Isabel’s letter; then humanity had let go 
20 the hand of Pierre, and therefore his cry; 
but when at last inured to this, Pierre was 
seated at his book, willing that humanity 
should desert him, so long as he thought he 
felt a far higher support; then, ere long, he 
began to feel the utter loss of that other 
support, too; aye, even the paternal gods 
themselves did now desert Pierre; the tod¬ 
dler was toddling entirely alone, and not 
without shrieks. 

30 If man must wrestle, perhaps it is well 
that it should be on the nakedest possible 
plain. 

The three chambers of Pierre at the 
Apostles’ were connecting ones. The first 
—having a little retreat where Delly slept 
—was used for the more exacting domestic 
purposes: here also their meals were taken; 
the second was the chamber of Isabel; the 
third was the closet of Pierre. In the first— 
40 the dining-room, as they called it—there 
was a stove which boiled the water for their 
coffee and tea, and where Delly concocted 
their light repasts. This was their only 
fire; for, warned again and again to econo¬ 
mise to the uttermost, Pierre did not dare 
to purchase any additional warmth. But 
by prudent management, a very little 
warmth may go a great way. In the present 
case, it went some forty feet or more. A 
50 horizontal pipe, after elbowing away from 
above the stove in the dining-room, pierced 
the partition wall, and passing straight 
through Isabel’s chamber, entered the 
closet of Pierre at one corner, and then ab¬ 
ruptly disappeared into the wall, where all 
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further caloric—^if any—^went up through 
the chimney into the air, to help warm the 
December sun. Now, the great distance of 
Pierre’s calorical stream from its fountain, 
sadly impaired it, and weakened it. It 
hardly had the flavour of heat. It would 
have had but very inconsiderable influence 
in raising the depressed spirits of the most 
mercurial thermometer; certainly it was not 
very elevating to the spirits of Pierre. Be¬ 
sides, this calorical stream, small as it was, 
did not flow through the room, but only 
entered it, to elbow right out of it, as some 
coquettish maidens enter the heart; more¬ 
over, it was in the furthest corner from the 
only place where, with a judicious view to 
the light, Pierre’s desk-barrels and board 
could advantageously stand. Often, Isabel 
insisted upon his having a separate stove to 
himself; but Pierre would not listen to such 
a thing. Then Isabel would offer her own 
room to him; saying it was of no indis¬ 
pensable use to her by day; she could easily 
spend her time in the dining-room; but 
Pierre would not listen to such a thing; he 
would not deprive her of the comfort of a 
continually accessible privacy; besides, he 
was now used to his own room, and must 
sit by that particular window there, and no 
other. Then Isabel would insist upon keep¬ 
ing her connecting door open while Pierre 
was employed at his desk, that so the heat 
of her room might bodily go into his; but 
Pierre would not listen to such a thing; 
because he must be religiously locked up 
while at work; outer love and hate must 
alike be excluded then. In vain Isabel said 
she would make not the slightest noise, and 
muffle the point of the very needle she used. 
All in vain. Pierre was inflexible here. 

Yes, he was resolved to battle it out in 
his own solitary closet; though a strange, 
transcendental conceit of one of the more 
erratic and non-conforming Apostles,— 
who was also at this time engaged upon a 
profound work above-stairs, and who de¬ 
nied himself his full sufficiency of food, in 
order to ensure an abundant fire;—the 
strange conceit of this Apostle, I say,— 
accidentally communicated to Pierre,— 
that, through all the kingdoms of Nature, 
caloric was the great universal producer and 
vivifyer, and could not be prudently ex¬ 
cluded from the spot where great books 
were in the act of creation; and therefore. 


he (the Apostle) for one, was resolved to 
plant his head in a hot-bed of stove- 
warmed air, and so force his brain to ger¬ 
minate and blossom, and bud, and put 
forth the eventual, crowning, victorious 
flower;—though indeed this conceit rather 
staggered Pierre—for in truth, there was 
no small smack of plausible analogy in it— 
yet one thought of his purse would wholly 
10 expel the unwelcome intrusion, and rein¬ 
force his own previous resolve. 

However lofty and magnificent the move¬ 
ments of the stars; whatever celestial melo¬ 
dies they may thereby beget; yet the as¬ 
tronomers assure us that they are the most 
rigidly methodical of all the things that 
exist. No old housewife goes her daily do¬ 
mestic round with one-millionth part the 
precision of the great planet Jupiter in his 
20 stated and unalterable revolutions. He has 
found his orbit, and stays in it; he has 
timed himself, and adheres to his periods. 
So, in some degree with Pierre, now re¬ 
volving in the troubled orbit of his book. 

Pierre rose moderately early; and the bet¬ 
ter to inure himself to the permanent chill 
of his room, and to defy and beard to its 
face, the cruellest cold of the outer air; he 
would—behind the curtain—throw down 
30 the upper sash of his window; and on a 
square of old painted canvas, formerly 
wrapping some bale of goods in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, treat his limbs, of those early 
December mornings, to a copious ablution, 
in water thickened with incipient ice. Nor, 
in this stoic performance, was he at all 
without company,—not present, but ad- 
joiningly sympathetic; for scarce an Apostle 
in all those scores and scores of chambers, 
40 but undeviatingly took his daily December 
bath. Pierre had only to peep out of his 
pane and glance round the multi-win¬ 
dowed, enclosing walls of the quadrangle, 
to catch plentiful half-glimpses, all round 
him, of many a lean, philosophical nudity, 
refreshing his meagre bones with crash- 
towel and cold water. ‘Quick be the play,’ 
was their motto: ‘Lively our elbows, and 
nimble all our tenuities.’ Oh, the dismal 
50 echoings of the raspings of flesh-brushes, 
perverted to the filing and polishing of th(k 
merest ribs! Oh, the shuddersome splash- 
ings of pails of ice-water over feverish 
heads, not unfamiliar with aches! Oh, the 
rheumatical cracklings of rusted joints, iix 
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that defied air of December! for every 
thick-frosted sash was down, and every 
lean nudity courted the zephyr! 

Among all the innate, hyena-like repel- 
iants to the reception of any set form of a 
spiritually minded and pure archetypical 
faith, there is nothing so potent in its 
sceptical tendencies, as that inevitable per¬ 
verse ridiculousness, which so often be- 
streaks some of the essentially finest and 
noblest aspirations of those men, who dis¬ 
gusted with the common conventional 
quackeries, strive, in their clogged terres¬ 
trial humanities, after some imperfectly 
discerned, but heavenly ideals: ideals, not 
only imperfectly discerned in themselves, 
but the path to them so little traceable, that 
no two minds will entirely agree upon it. 

Hardly a new-light Apostle, but who, in 
superaddition to his revolutionary scheme 
for the minds and philosophies of men, en¬ 
tertains some insane, heterodoxical notions 
about the economy of his body. His soul, 
introduced by the gentlemanly gods into 
the supernal society, practically rejects that 
most sensible maxim of men of the world, 
who chancing to gain the friendship of any 
great character, never make that the ground 
of boring him with the supplemental ac¬ 
quaintance of their next friend, who per¬ 
haps is some miserable ninny. Love me, 
love my dog, is only an adage for the old 
country women who affectionately kiss 
their cows. The gods love the soul of a 
man; often, they will frankly accost it; but 
they abominate his body; and will forever 
cut it dead, both here and hereafter. So, if 
thou wouldst go to the gods, leave thy dog 
of a body behind thee. And most impo- 
tently thou strivest with thy purifying cold 
baths, and thy diligent scrubbings with 
flesh-brushes, to prepare it as a meet offer¬ 
ing for their altar. Nor shall all thy Pythag¬ 
orean and Shelleyan dietings on apple- 
parings, dried prunes, and crumbs of oat¬ 
meal cracker, ever fit thy body for heaven. 
Feed all things with food convenient for 
them,^—^that is, if the food be procurable. 
The food of thy soul is light and space; feed 
it then on light and space. But the food of 
thy body is champagne and oysters; feed it 
then on champagne and oysters; and so 
shall it merit a joyful resurrection, if there 
is any to be. Say, wouldst thou rise with a 
lantern jaw and a spavined knee? Rise with 


brawn on thee, and a most royal corpora¬ 
tion before thee; so shalt thou in that day 
claim respectful attention. Know this: that 
while many a consumptive dietarian has 
but produced the merest literary flatulen¬ 
cies to the world; convivial authors have 
alike given utterance to the sublimest wis¬ 
dom, and created the least gross and most 
ethereal forms. And for men of demonstra- 
10 tive muscle and action, consider that right 
royal epitaph which Cyrus the Great 
caused to be engraved on his tomb—‘I 
could drink a great deal of wine, and it did 
me a great deal of good.’ Ah, foolish! to 
think that by starving thy body, thou shalt 
fatten thy soul! Is yonder ox fatted because 
yonder lean fox starves in the winter wood? 
And prate not of despising thy body, while 
still thou flourisheth thy flesh-brush! The 
20 finest houses are most cared for within; 
the outer walls are freely left to the dust and 
the soot. Put venison in thee, and so wit 
shall come out of thee. It is one thing in the 
mill, but another in the sack. 

Now it was the continual, quadrangular 
example of those forlorn fellows, the Apos¬ 
tles, who, in this period of his half-develop¬ 
ments and transitions, had deluded Pierre 
into the Flesh-Brush Philosophy, and had 
30 almost tempted him into the Apple-Parings 
Dialectics. For all the long wards, corridors, 
and multitudinous chambers of the Apos¬ 
tles’ were scattered with the stems of apples, 
the stones of prunes, and the shells of pea¬ 
nuts. They went about huskily muttering 
the Kantian Categories through teeth and 
lips dry and dusty as any miller’s, with the 
crumbs of Graham crackers. A tumbler of 
cold water was the utmost welcome to their 
40 reception rooms; at the grand supposed 
Sanhedrim presided over by one of the dep¬ 
uties of Plotinus Plinlimmon, a huge jug of 
Adam’s Ale, and a bushel-basket of Graham 
crackers were the only convivials. Continu¬ 
ally bits of cheese were dropping from their 
pockets, and old shiny apple parchments 
were ignorantly exhibited every time they 
drew out a manuscript to read you. Some 
were curious in the vintages of waters; and 
so in three glass decanters set before you, 
Fairmount, Croton, and Cochituate; they 
hold that Croton was the most potent. Fair- 
mount a gentle tonic, and Cochituate the 
mildest and least inebriating of all. Take 
some more of the Croton, my dear sir! Be 
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brisk with the Fairmoimt! Why stops that 
Cochituate? So on their philosophical tables 
went round their Port, their Sherry, and 
their Claret. 

Some, further advanced, rejected mere 
water in the bath, as altogether too coarse 
an element; and so, took to the Vapour- 
baths, and steamed their lean ribs every 
morning. The smoke which issued from 
their heads, and overspread their pages, lo 
was prefigured in the mists that issued from 
under their door-sills and out of their win¬ 
dows. Some could not sit down of a morn¬ 
ing until after first applying the Vapour- 
bath outside, and then thoroughly rinsing 
out their interiors with five cups of cold 
Croton. They were as faithfully replenished 
fire-buckets; and could they, standing in 
one cordon, have consecutively pumped 
themselves into each other, then the great 20 
fire of 1835 had been far less wide-spread 
and disastrous. 

Ah! ye poor lean ones! ye wretched 
Soakites and Vapourites! have not your 
niggardly fortunes enough rinsed ye out, 
and wizened ye, but ye must still be drag¬ 
ging the hose-pipe, and throwing still more 
cold Croton on yourselves and the world? 

Ah! attach the screw of your hose-pipe to 
some fine old butt of Madeira! pump us 30 
some sparkling wine into the world! see, 
see, already, from all eternity, two-thirds 
of it have lain helplessly soaking! 


With cheek rather pale, then, and lips 
rather blue, Pierre sits down to his plank. 

But is Pierre packed in the mail for 
St. Petersburg this morning? Over his boots 
are his moccasins; over his ordinary coat is 
his surtout; and over that, a cloak of Isa- 40 
beFs. Now he is squared to his plank; and 
at his hint, the affectionate Isabel gently 
pushes his chair closer to it, for he is so 
muffled, he can hardly move of himself. 
Now Delly comes in with bricks hot from 
the stove; and now Isabel and she with 
devoted solicitude pack away these com¬ 
forting stones in the folds of an old blue 
cloak, a military garment of the grandfather 
of Pierre, and tenderly arrange it both over 50 
and under his feet; but putting the warm 
flagging beneath. Then Delly brings still 
another hot brick to put under his ink- 
stand, to prevent the ink from thickening. 
Then Isal^l drags the camp-bedstead near¬ 


er to him, on which are the two or three 
books he may possibly have occasion to 
refer to that day, with a biscuit or two, and 
some water, and a clean towel, and a basin. 
Then she leans against the plank by the 
elbow of Pierre, a crook-ended stick. Is 
Pierre a shepherd, or a bishop, or a cripple? 
No, but he has in effect, reduced himself 
to the miserable condition of the last. With 
the crook-ended cane, Pierre—unable to 
rise without sadly impairing his manifold 
intrenchments, and admitting the cold air 
into their innermost nooks,—Pierre, if in 
his solitude, he should chance to need any¬ 
thing beyond the reach of his arm, then the 
crook-ended cane drags it to his immediate 
vicinity. 

Pierre glances slowly all round him; 
everything seems to be right; he looks up 
with a grateful, melancholy satisfaction at 
Isabel; a tear gathers in her eye; but she 
conceals it from him by coming very close 
to him, stooping over, and kissing his brow. 
’Tis her lips that leave the warm moisture 
there; not her tears, she says. 

T suppose I must go now, Pierre. Now 
don’t, don’t be so long to-day. I will call 
thee at half-past four. Thou shalt not strain 
thine eyes in the twilight.’ 

‘We will see about that,’ says Pierre, with 
an unobserved attempt at a very sad pun. 
‘Come, thou must go. Leave me.’ 

And there he is left. 

Pierre is young; heaven gave him the di- 
vinest, freshest form of a man; put light 
into his eye, and fire into his blood, and 
brawn into his arm, and a joyous, jubilant, 
overflowing, upbubbling, universal life in 
him everywhere. Now look around in that 
most miserable room, and at that most mis¬ 
erable of all the pursuits of a man, and say 
if here be the place, and this be the trade, 
that God intended him for. A rickety chair, 
two hollow barrels, a plank, paper, pens, 
and infernally black ink, four leprously 
dingy white walls, no carpet, a cup of water, 
and a dry biscuit or two. Oh, I hear the leap 
of the Texan Camanche, as at this moment 
he goes crashing like a wild deer through 
the green underbrush; I hear his glorious 
whoop of savage and untamable health; and 
then I look in at Pierre. If physical, prac¬ 
tical unreason make the savage, which is he? 
Civilisation, Philosophy, Ideal Virtue! be¬ 
hold your victim! 
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Some hours pass. Let us peep over the 
shoulder of Pierre, and see what it is he 
is writing there, in that most melancholy 
closet. Here, topping the reeking pile by his 
side, is^ the last sheet from his hand, the 
frenzied ink not yet entirely dry. It is much 
to our purpose; for in this sheet, he seems 
to have directly plagiarised from his own 
experiences, to fill out the mood of his ap¬ 
parent author-hero, Vivia, who thus solil¬ 
oquises: ‘A deep-down, unutterable mourn¬ 
fulness is in me. Now I drop all humorous 
or indifferent disguises, and all philosophi¬ 
cal pretensions. I own myself a brother of 
the clod, a child of the Primeval Gloom. 
Hopelessness and despair are over me, as 
pall on pall. Away, ye chattering apes of a 
sophomorean Spinoza and Plato, who once 
didst all but delude me that the night was 
day, and pain only a tickle. Explain this 
darkness, exorcise this devil, ye cannot. 
Tell me not, thou inconceivable coxcomb 
of a Goethe, that the universe cannot spare 
thee and thy immortality, so long as—like a 
hired waiter—thou makest thyself “gener¬ 
ally useful.” Already the universe gets on 
without thee, and could still spare a million 
more of the same identical kidney. Corpo¬ 
rations have no souls, and thy Pantheism, 
what was that? Thou wert but the preten¬ 
tious, heartless part of a man. Lo! I hold 
thee in this hand, and thou art crushed in 
it like an egg from which the meat hath 
been sucked.’ 

Here is a slip from the floor. 

‘Whence flow the panegyrical melodies 
that precede the march of these heroes? 
From what but from a sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal!’ 

And here is a second. 

‘Cast thy eye in there on Vivia; tell me 
why those four limbs should be clapped in 
a dismal jail—day out, day in—^week out, 
week in—month out, month in—and him¬ 
self the volimtary jailor! Is this the end of 
philosophy? This the larger, and spiritual 
life? This your boasted empyrean? Is it for 
this that a man should grow wise, and leave 
off his most excellent and calumniated 
folly?’ 

And here is a third. 

‘Cast thy eye in there on Vivia; he, who 
in the pursuit of the highest health of virtue 
and truth, shows but a pallid cheek! Weigh 
his heart in thy hand, oh, thou gold-laced. 


virtuoso Goethe! and tell me whether it 
does not exceed thy standard weight!’ 

And here is a fourth. 

‘Oh God, that man should spoil and lust 
on the stalk, and be wilted and threshed 
ere the harvest hath come! And oh God, 
that men that call themselves men should 
still insist on a laugh! I hate the world, and 
could trample all lungs of mankind as 
10 grapes, and heel them out of their breath, 
to think of the woe and the cant,—to think 
of the Truth and the Lie! Oh! blessed be 
the twenty-first day of December, and 
cursed be the twenty-first day of June!’ 

From these random slips, it would seem 
that Pierre is quite conscious of much that 
is so anomalously hard and bitter in his lot, 
of much that is so black and terrific in his 
soul. Yet that knowing his fatal condition 
20 does not one whit enable him to change or 
better his condition. Conclusive proof that 
he has no power over his condition. For in 
tremendous extremities human souls are 
like drowning men; well enough they know 
they are in peril; well enough they know the 
causes of that peril; nevertheless, the sea is 
the sea, and these drowning men do drown. 


From eight o’clock in the morning till 
30 half-past four in the evening, Pierre sits 
there in his room;—eight hours and a half! 

From throbbing neck-bands, and swing¬ 
ing belly-bands of gay-hearted horses, the 
sleigh-bells chimingly jingle;—but Pierre 
sits there in his room; Thanksgiving comes, 
with its glad thanks, and crisp turkeys;— 
but Pierre sits there in his room; soft 
through the snows, on tinted Indian moc¬ 
casin, Merry Christmas comes stealing;— 
40 but Pierre sits there in his room; it is New 
Year’s, and like a great flagon, the vast 
city over-brims at all curb-stones, wharves, 
and piers, with bubbling jubilations;—^but 
Pierre sits there in his room:—^Nor jingling 
sleigh-bells at throbbing neck-band, or 
swinging belly-band; nor glad thanks, and 
crisp turkeys of Thanksgiving; nor tinted 
Indian moccasin of Merry Christmas softly 
stealing through the snows; nbr New Year’s 
50 curb-stones, wharves, and piers, over-brim¬ 
ming with bubbling jubilations:—^Nor jin¬ 
gling sleigh-bells, nor glad Thanksgiving, 
nor Merry Christmas, nor jubilating New 
Year’s:—^Nor Bell, Thank, Christ, Year;— 
none of these are for Pierre. In the midst of 
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the merriments of the mutations of Time, 
Pierre hath ringed himself in with the grief 
of Eternity. Pierre is a peak inflexible in the 
heart of Time, as the isle-peak, Piko, stands 
unassaultable in the midst of waves. 

He will not be called to; he will not be 
stirred. Sometimes the intent ear of Isabel 
in the next room, overhears the alternate 
silence, and then the long lonely scratch of 
his pen. It is as if she heard the busy claw lo 
of some midnight mole in the ground. 
Sometimes she hears a low cough, and 
sometimes the scrape of his crook-handled 
cane. 

Here surely is a wonderful stillness of 
eight hours and a half, repeated day after 
day. In the heart of such silence, surely 
something is at work. Is it creation, or de¬ 
struction? Builds Pierre the noble world of 
a new book? or does the Pale Haggardness 20 
unbuild the lungs and the life in him?— 
Unutterable, that a man should be thus! 

When in the meridian flush of the day, 
we recall the black apex of night; then night 
seems impossible; this sun can never go 
down. Oh that the memory of the utter¬ 
most gloom as an already tasted thing to the 
dregs, should be no security against its re¬ 
turn. One may be passably well one day, 
but the next, he may sup at black broth 30 
with Pluto. 

Is there then all this work to one book, 
which shall be read in a very few hours; 
and, far more frequently, utterly skipped in 
one second; and which, in the end, what¬ 
ever it be, must undoubtedly go to the 
worms? 

Not so; that which now absorbs the time 
and the life of Pierre, is not the book, but 
the primitive elementalising of the strange 40 
stuff, which in the act of attempting that 
book, has upheaved and upgushed in his 
soul. Two books are being writ; of which 
the world shall only see one, and that the 
bungled one. The larger book, and the in¬ 
finitely better, is for Pierre’s own private 
shelf. That it is, whose unfathomable crav¬ 
ings drink his blood; the other only de¬ 
mands his ink. But circumstances have so 
decreed, that the one cannot be composed so 
on the paper, but only as the other is writ 
down in his soul. And the one of the soul is 
elephantinely sluggish, and wiU not budge 
at a breath. Thus Pierre is fastened on by 
two leeches;—how then can the life of 
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Pierre last? Lol he is fitting himself for the 
highest life, by thinning his blood and col¬ 
lapsing his heart. He is learning how to live, 
by rehearsing the part of death. 

Who shall tell all the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of Pierre in that desolate and shivering 
room, when at last the idea obtruded, that 
the wiser and the profounder he should 
grow, the more and the more he lessened 
the chances for bread; that could he now 
hurl his deep book out of the window, and 
fall to on some shallow nothing of a noveL 
composable in a month at the longest, then 
could he reasonably hope for both appreci¬ 
ation and cash. But the devouring pro¬ 
fundities, now opened up in him, consume 
all his vigour; would he, he could not now 
be entertainingly and profitably shallow in 
some pellucid and merry romance. Now he 
sees, that with every accession of the per¬ 
sonal divine to him, some great land-slide 
of the general surrounding divineness slips 
from him, and falls crashing away. Said I 
not that the gods, as well as mantod, had 
unhanded themselves from this Pierre? So 
now in him you behold the baby toddler I 
spoke of; forced now to stand and toddle 
alone. 

Now and then he turns to the camp-bed, 
and wetting his towel in the basin, presses 
it against his brow. Now he leans back in 
his chair, as if to give up; but again bends 
over and plods. 

Twilight draws on, the summons of 
Isabel is heard from the door; the poor, 
frozen, blue-lipped, soul-shivering travel¬ 
ler for St. Petersburg is unpacked; and for 
a moment stands toddling on the floor. 
Then his hat, and his cane, and out he 
sallies for fresh air. A most comfortless 
staggering of a stroll! People gaze at him 
passing, as at some imprudent sick man, 
wilfully burst from his bed. If an acquaint¬ 
ance is met, and would say a pleasant news¬ 
monger’s word in his ear, that acquaintance 
turns from him, affronted at his hard as¬ 
pect of icy discourtesy. ‘Bad-hearted,’ mut¬ 
ters the man, and goes on. 

He comes back to his chambers, and sits 
down at the neat table of Delly; and Isabel 
soothingly eyes him, and presses him to eat 
and be strong. But his is the famishing 
which loathes all food. He cannot eat but 
by force. He has assassinated the natural 
day; how then can he eat with an appetite? 
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If he lays him down, he cannot sleep; he 
has waked the infinite wakefulness in him; 
then how can he slumber? Still his book, 
like a vast lumbering planet, revolves in his 
aching head. He cannot command the thing 
out of its orbit; fain would he behead him¬ 
self, to gain one night’s repose. At last the 
heavy hours move on; and sheer exhaustion 
overtakes him, and he lies still—not asleep 
as children and day-labourers sleep—but 
he lies still from his throbbings, and for 
that interval holdingly sheathes the beak of 
the vulture in his hand, and lets it not enter 
his heart. 

Morning comes; again the dropped sash, 
the icy water, the flesh-brush, the break¬ 
fast, the hot bricks, the ink, the pen, the 
from-eight-o’clock-to-half-past-four, and 
the whole general inclusive hell of the same 
departed day. 

Ah! shivering thus day after day in his 
wrappers and cloaks, is this the warm lad 
that once sung to the world of the Tropical 
Summer? 

1851 1852 

FROM MOBY DICK 1 
The Symphony 

It was a clear steel-blue day. The firma¬ 
ments of air and sea were hardly separable 
in that all-pervading azure; only, the pen- 

1 The selections are from Moby Dickt ibid.,VIII,326-^7. 
A key to the symbolism of Ahab’s quest may be found 
in the sermon by Father Mapple, which the nar¬ 
rator heard before setting sail: *But oh! shipmates! on 
the starboard hand of every woe, there is a sure delight; 
and higher the top of that delight, than the bottom of 
the woe is deep. . . . Delight is to him—a far, far up¬ 
ward, and inward delight—who against the proud 
gods and commodores of this earth, ever stands forth 
his own inexorable self. Delight is to him whose strong 
arms yet support him, when the ship of this base 
treacherous world has gone down beneath him. De¬ 
light is to him, who gives no quarter in the truth, and 
kills, bums, and destroys all sin though he pluck it out 
from under the robes of Senators and Judges. Delight, 
-top-gallant delight is to him who acknowledges no 
law or lord, but the Lord his God, and is only a patriot 
to heaven. Delight is to him, whom all the waves of 
the billows of the seas of the boisterous mob can never 
shake from this sure Keel of the Ages. And eternal de¬ 
light and deliciousness will be his, who coming to lay 
him down, can say with his final breath—O Father!— 
chiefly known to me by Thy rod—mortal or immortal, 
here 1 die. I have striven to be Thine, more than to be 
this world’s, or mine own. Yet this is nothing: I leave 
eternity to Theei for what is man that he should live 
out the lifetime of his God?’ Ibid.,VII,59. 


sive air was transparently pure and soft, 
with a woman’s look, and the robust and 
man-like sea heaved with long, strong, lin¬ 
gering swells, as Samson’s chest in his 
sleep. 

Hither and thither, on high, glided the 
snow-white wings of small, unspeckled 
birds; these were the gentle thoughts of the 
feminine air; but to and fro in the deeps, 
10 far down in the bottomless blue, rushed 
mighty leviathans, sword-fish, and sharks; 
and these were the strong, troubled, mur¬ 
derous thinkings of the masculine sea. 

But though thus contrasting within, the 
contrast was only in shades and shadows 
without; those two seemed one; it was only 
the sex, as it were, tliat distinguished them. 

Aloft, like a royal czar and king, the sun 
seemed giving this gentle air to this bold 
20 and rolling sea; even as bride to groom. 
And at the girdling line of the horizon, a 
soft and tremulous motion—most seen here 
at the Equator—denoted the fond, throb¬ 
bing trust, the living alarms, with which 
the poor bride gave her bosom away. 

Tied up and twisted; gnarled and knotted 
with wrinkles; haggardly firm and imyield- 
ing; his eyes glowing hke coals, that still 
glow in the ashes of ruin; imtottering Ahab 
30 stood forth in the clearness of the mom; 
lifting his splintered helmet of a brow to the 
fair girl’s forehead of heaven. 

Oh, immortal infancy and innocency of 
the azure! Invisible winged creatures that 
frolic all round us! Sweet childhood of air 
and sky! how oblivious were ye of old 
Ahab’s close-coiled woe! But so have I seen 
little Miriam and Martha, laughing-eyed 
elves, heedlessly gambol around their old 
40 sire; sporting with the circle of singed locks 
which grew on the marge of that bumt-out 
crater of his brain. 

Slowly crossing the deck from the scuttle, 
Ahab leaned over the side, and watched 
how his shadow in the water sank and sank 
to his gaze, the more and the more that he 
strove to pierce the profundity. But the 
lovely aromas in that enchanted air did at 
last seem to dispel, for a moment, the can- 
50 kerous thing in his soul. That glad, happy 
air, that winsome sky, did at last stroke and 
caress him; the stepmother world, so long 
cruel—^forbidding—now threw affectioxiatc 
arms roimd his stubborn neck, and did 
seem to joyously sob over him, as if oyer 
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one, that however wilful and erring, she 
could yet find it in her heart to save and to 
bless. From beneath his slouched hat Ahab 
dropped a tear into the sea; nor did all the 
Pacific contain such wealth as that one wee 
drop. 

Starbuck saw the old man; saw him, how 
he heavily leaned over the side; and he 
seemed to hear in his own true heart the 
measureless sobbing that stole out of the 10 
centre of the serenity around. Careful not to 
touch him, or be noticed by him, he yet 
drew near to him, and stood there. 

Ahab turned. 

‘Starbuck!’ 

‘Sir.’ 

‘Oh, Starbuck! it is a mild, mild wind, 
and a mild-looking sky. On such a day— 
very much such a sweetness as this—I 
struck my first whale —a boy-harpooneer of 20 
eighteen! Forty—forty—forty years ago!— 
ago! Forty years of continual whaling! forty 
years of privation, and peril, and storm¬ 
time! forty years on the pitiless sea! for 
forty years has Ahab forsaken the peaceful 
land, for forty years to make war on the 
horrors of the deep! Aye and yes, Starbuck, 
out of those forty years I have not spent 
three ashore. When I think of this life I 
have led; the desolation of solitude it has 30 
been; the masoned, walled-town of a cap¬ 
tain’s exclusiveness, which admits but small 
entrance to any sympathy from the ^een 
country without—oh, weariness! heaviness! 
Guinea-coast slavery of solitary command! 

—when I think of all this; only half sus¬ 
pected, not so keenly known to me before— 
and how for forty years I have fed upon dry 
salted fare—^fit emblem of the dry nourish¬ 
ment of my soul!—^when the poorest lands- 40 
man has had fresh fruit to his daily hand, 
and broken the world’s fresh bread to my 
mouldy crusts—away, whole oceans away, 
from that young girl-wife I wedded past 
fifty, and sailed for Cape Horn the next day, 
leaving but one dent in my marriage pillow 
—wife? wife?—rather a widow with her 
husband alive! Aye, I widowed that poor 
gii:l when I married her, Starbuck; and 
then, the madness, the fren2y, the boiling 50 
blood and the smoking brow, with which, 
for a thousand lowerings old Ahab has 
furiously, foamingly chased his prey—^morc 
a demon than a man!—^aye, aye! what a 
forty years’ fool—^fool—old fool, has old 


Ahab been! Why this strife of the chase? 
why weary and palsy the arm at the oar, 
and the iron, and the lance? how the richer 
or better is Ahab now? Behold. Oh, Star- 
buck! is it not hard, that with this weary 
load I bear, one poor leg should have been 
snatched from under me? Here, brush this 
old hair aside; it blinds me, that I seem to 
weep. Locks so grey did never grow but 
from out some ashes! But do I look very 
old, so very, very old, Starbuck? I feel 
deadly faint, bowed, and humped, as 
though I were Adam, staggering beneath 
the piled centuries since Paradise. God! 
God! God!—crack my heart!—stave my 
brain!—mockery! mockery! bitter, biting 
mockery of grey hairs, have I lived enough 
joy to wear ye; and seem and feel thus in¬ 
tolerably old? Close! stand close to me, 
Starbuck; let me look into a human eye; it is 
better than to gaze into the sea or sky; better 
than to gaze upon God. By the green land; 
by the bright hearthstone! this is the magic 
glass, man; I see my wife and my child in 
thine eye. No, no; stay on board, on board! 
—lower not when I do; when branded 
Ahab gives chase to Moby Dick. That haz¬ 
ard shall not be thine. No, no! not with the 
far-away home I see in that eye!’ 

‘Oh, my Captain! my Captain! noble 
soul! grand old heart, after all! why should 
any one give chase to that hated fish! Away 
with me! let us fly these deadly waters! let 
us home! Wife and child, too, are Star- 
buck’s—wife and child of his brotherly, 
sisterly, playfellow youth; even as thine, sir, 
are the wife and child of thy loving, long¬ 
ing, paternal old age! Away! let us away!—' 
this instant let me alter the course! How 
cheerily, how hilariously, oh my Captain, 
would we bowl on our way to see old Nan¬ 
tucket again! I think, sir, they have some 
such mild blue days, even as this, in Nan¬ 
tucket.’ 

‘They have, they have. I have seen them 
—some summer days in the morning. 
About this time—^yes, it is his noon nap 
now—^the boy vivaciously wakes; sits up in 
bed; and his mother tells him of me, of 
cannibal old me; how I am abroad upon the 
deep, but will yet come back to dance him 
again.’ 

‘’Tis my Mary, my Mary herself! She 
promised that my boy, every morning, 
should be carried to the hill to catch the 
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first glimpse of his father’s sail! Yes, yes! 
no more! it is done! we head for Nantucket! 
Come, my Captain, study out the course, 
and let us away! See, see! the boy’s face from 
the window! the boy’s hand on the hiU!’ 

But Ahab’s glance was averted; like a 
blighted fruit tree he shook, and cast his 
last, cindered apple to the soil. 

‘What is it, what nameless, inscrutable, 
tmearthly thing is it; what cozening, hidden 10 
lord and master, and cruel, remorseless em¬ 
peror commands me; that against all natural 
lovings and longings, I so keep pushing, 
and crowding, and jamming myself on all 
the time; recklessly making me ready to do 
what in my own proper, natural heart, I 
durst not so much as dare? Is Ahab, Ahab? 

Is it I, God, or who, that lifts this arm? But 
if the great sun move not of himself; but is 
as an errand-boy in heaven; nor one single 20 
star can revolve, but by some invisible 
power; how then can this one small heart 
beat; this one small brain think thoughts; 
imless God docs that beating, does that 
thinking, does that living, and not I. By 
heaven, man, we are turned round and 
round in this world, like yonder windlass, 
and Fate is the handspike. And all the time, 
lo! that smiling sky, and this unsounded 
sea! Look! see yon albicore! who put it into 30 
him to chase and fang that flying-fish? 
Where do murderers go, man? Who’s to 
doom, when the judge himself is dragged 
to the bar? But it is a mild, mild wind, and 
a mild-looking sky; and the air smells now, 
as if it blew from a far-away meadow; they 
have been making hay somewhere under 
the slopes of the Andes, Starbuck, and the 
mowers are sleeping among the new-mown 
hay. Sleeping? Aye, toil we how we may, 40 
we all sleep at last on the field. Sleep? Aye, 
and rust amid greenness; as last year’s 
scythes flung down, and left in the half¬ 
cut swaths—Starbuck!’ 

But blanched to a corpse’s hue with de¬ 
spair, the mate had stolen away. 

Ahab crossed the deck to gaze over on the 
other side; but started at two reflected, fixed 
eyes in the water there. Fedallah was mo¬ 
tionlessly leaning over the same rail. 50 

The Chase—First Day 

That night, in the mid-watch, when the 
old man—as his wont at intervals—stepped 


forth from the scuttle in which he leaned, 
and went to his pivot-hole, he suddenly 
thrust out his face fiercely, snuffing up the 
sea air as a sagacious ship’s dog will, in 
drawing nigh to some barbarous isle. He 
declared that a whale must be near. Soon 
that peculiar odour, sometimes to a great 
distance given forth by the living sperm 
whale, was palpable to all the watch; nor 
was any mariner surprised when, after in¬ 
specting the compass, and then the dog- 
vane, and then ascertaining the precise 
bearing of the odour as nearly as possible, 
Ahab rapidly ordered the ship’s course to 
be slightly altered, and the sail to be short¬ 
ened. 

The acute policy dictating these move¬ 
ments was sufficiently vindicated at day¬ 
break by the sight of a long sleek on the sea 
directly and lengthwise ahead, smooth as 
oil, and resembling in the pleated watery 
wrinkles bordering it, the polished metallic- 
like marks of some swift tide-rip, at the 
mouth of a deep, rapid stream. 

‘Man the mast-heads! Call all hands!’ 

Thundering with the butts of three 
clubbed handspikes on the forecastle deck, 
Daggoo roused the sleepers with such judg¬ 
ment claps that they seemed to exhale from 
the scuttle, so instantaneously did they ap¬ 
pear with their clothes in their hands. 

‘What d’ye see?’ cried Ahab, flattening 
his face to the sky. 

‘Nothing, nothing, sir!’ was the sound 
hailing down in reply. 

‘T’-gallant-sails!—stun’-sails! alow and 
aloft, and on both sides!’ 

All sail being set, he now cast loose the 
life-line, reserved for swaying him to the 
main royal-mast-head; and in a few mo¬ 
ments they were hoisting him thither, 
when, while but two-thirds of the way 
aloft, and while peering ahead through the 
horizontal vacancy between the main-top- 
sail and top-gallant-sail, he raised a gull¬ 
like cry in the air, ‘There she blows!— 
there she blows! A hump like a snow-hill!— 
It is Moby Dick!’ 

Fired by the cry which seemed simulta¬ 
neously taken up by the three lookouts, the 
men on deck rushed to the rigging to be¬ 
hold the famous whale they had so long 
been pursuing. Ahab had now gained his 
final perch, some feet above the other look¬ 
outs, Tashtego standing just beneath him 
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on the cap of the top-gallant-mast, so that 
the Indian’s head was almost on a level 
with Ahab’s heel. From this height the 
whale was now seen some mile or so ahead, 
at every roll of the sea revealing his high 
sparkling hump, and regularly jetting his 
silent spout into the air. To tlie credulous 
mariners it seemed the same silent spout 
they had so long ago beheld in the moonlit 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. lo 

‘And did none of ye see it before?’ cried 
Ahab, hailing the perched men all around 
him. 

‘I saw him almost that same instant, sir, 
that Captain Ahab did, and I cried out,’ 
said Tashtego. 

‘Not the same instant; not the same—no, 
the doubloon is mine. Fate reserved the 
doubloon for me. I only; none of ye could 
have raised the White Whale first. There 20 
she blows! there she blows!—there she 
blows! There again!—there again!’ he 
cried, in long-drawn, lingering, methodic 
tones, attuned to the gradual prolongings of 
the whale’s visible jets. ‘ He’s going to sound! 

In stun’-sails! Down top-gallant-sails! Stand 
by three boats. Mr. Starbuck, remember, 
stay on board, and keep the ship. Helm 
there! Luff, luff a point! So; steady, man, 
steady! There go flukes! No, no; only 30 
black water! All ready the boats there? 
Stand by, stand by! Lower me, Mr. Star- 
buck; lower, lower,—quick, quicker!’ and 
he slid through the air to the deck. 

‘He is heading straight to leeward, sir,’ 
cried Stubb; ‘right away from us; cannot 
have seen the ship yet.’ 

‘Be dumb, man! Stand by the braces! 
Hard down the helm!—brace up! Shiver 
her!—shiver her!—So; well that! Boats, 40 
boats!’ 

Soon all the boats but Starbuck’s were 
dropped; all the boat-sails set—all the pad¬ 
dles plying; with rippling swiftness, shoot¬ 
ing to leeward; and Ahab heading the onset. 

A pale, death-glimmer lit up Fedallah’s 
sunken eyes; a hideous motion gnawed his 
mouth. 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their light 
prows sped through the sea; but only 50 
slowly they neared the foe. As they neared 
him, the ocean grew still more smooth; 
Seemed drawing a carpet over its waves; 
seemed a noon meadow, so serenely it 
Spread. At length the breathless hunter 
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came so nigh his seemingly unsuspecting 
prey, that his entire dazzling hump was 
distinctly visible, sliding along the sea as 
if an isolated thing, and continually set in a 
revolving ring of finest, fleecy, greenish 
foam. He saw the vast, involved wrinkles of 
the slightly projecting head beyond. Before 
it, far out on the soft Turkish-rugged wat¬ 
ers, went the glistening white shadow from 
his broad, milky forehead, a musical rip¬ 
pling playfully accompanying the shade; 
and behind, the blue waters interchange¬ 
ably flowed over into the moving valley of 
his steady wake; and on either hand bright 
bubbles arose and danced by his side. But 
these were broken again by the light toes of 
hundreds of gay fowl softly feathering the 
sea, alternate with their fitful flight; and 
like to some flagstaff rising from the painted 
hull of an argosy, the tall but shattered pole 
of a recent lance projected from the White 
Whale’s back; and at intervals one of the 
cloud of soft-toed fowls hovering, and to 
and fro skimming like a canopy over the 
fish, silently perched and rocked on this 
pole, the long tail feathers streaming Hke 
pennons. 

A gentle joyousness—a mighty mildness 
of repose in swiftness—^invested the gliding 
whale. Not the white bull Jupiter swim¬ 
ming away with ravished Europa cling¬ 
ing to his graceful horns; his lovely, leer¬ 
ing eyes sideways intent upon the maid; 
with smooth bewitching fleetness, rippling 
straight for the nuptial bower in Crete; not 
Jove, not that great majesty Supreme! did 
surpass the glorified White Whale as he so 
divinely swam. 

On each soft side—coincident with the 
parted swell, that but once leaving him, 
then flowed so wide away—on each bright 
side, the whale shed off enticings. No won¬ 
der there had been some among the hunters 
who, namelessly transported and allured by 
all this serenity, had ventured to assail it; 
but had fatally found that quietude but the 
vesture of tornadoes. Yet calm, enticing 
calm, oh, whale! thou glidest on, to all who 
for the first time eye thee, no matter how 
many in that same way thou may’st have 
bejuggled and destroyed before. 

And thus, through the serene tranquil¬ 
lities of the tropical sea, among waves whose 
hand-clappings were suspended by exceed¬ 
ing rapture, Moby Dick moved on, still 
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withholding from sight the full terrors of 
his submerged trunk, entirely hiding the 
wrenched hideousness of his jaw. But soon 
the fore part of him slowly rose from the 
water; for an instant his whole marbleised 
body formed a high arch, like Virginia’s 
Natural Bridge, and warningly waving his 
bannered flukes in the air, the grand god 
revealed himself, sounded, and went out of 
sight. Hoveringly halting, and dipping on 10 
the wing, the white sea-fowls longingly 
lingered over the agitated pool that he left. 

With oars apeak, and paddles down, the 
sheets of their sails adrift, the three boats 
now stilly floated, awaiting Moby Dick’s 
reappearance. 

‘An hour,’ said Ahab, standing rooted in 
his boat’s stern; and he gazed beyond the 
whale’s place, toward the dim blue spaces 
and wide wooing vacancies to leeward. It 20 
was only an instant; for again his eyes 
seemed whirling round in his head as he 
swept the watery circle. The breeze now 
freshened; the sea began to swell. 

‘The birds!—the birds!’ cried Tashtego. 

In long Indian file, as when herons take 
wing, the white birds were now all flying 
toward Ahab’s boat; and when within a 
few yards began fluttering over the water 
there, wheeling round and round, with 30 
joyous, expectant cries. Their vision was 
keener than man’s; Ahab could discover no 
sign in the sea. But suddenly as he peered 
down and down into its depths, he pro¬ 
foundly saw a white living spot no bigger 
than a white weasel, with wonderful celerity 
uprising, and magnifying as it rose, till it 
turned, and then there were plainly re¬ 
vealed two long crooked rows of white, 
glistening teeth, floating up from the un- 40 
discoverable bottom. It was Moby Dick’s 
open mouth and scrolled jaw; his vast, 
shadowed bulk still half blending with the 
blue of the sea. The glittering mouth 
yawned beneath the boat like an open¬ 
doored marble tomb; and giving one side¬ 
long sweep with his steering-oar, Ahab 
whirled the craft aside from this tremen¬ 
dous apparition. Then, calling upon Fedal- 
lah to change places with him, went for- 50 
ward to the bows, and seizing Perth’s har¬ 
poon, commanded his crew to grasp their 
oars and stand by to stern. 

Now, by reason of this timely spinning 
round the boat upon its axis, its bow, by 


anticipation, was made to face the whale’s 
head while yet under water. But as if per¬ 
ceiving this stratagem, Moby Dick, with 
that malicious intelligence ascribed to him, 
sidelingly transplanted himself, as it were, 
in an instant, shooting his plaited head 
lengthwise beneath the boat. 

Through and through; through every 
plank and each rib, it thrilled for an instant, 
the whale obliquely lying on his back, in the 
manner of a biting shark, slowly and feel¬ 
ingly taking its bows full within his mouth, 
so that the long, narrow, scrolled lower jaw 
curled high up into the open air, and one of 
the teeth caught in a rowlock. The bluish 
pearl-white of the inside of the jaw was 
within six inches of Ahab’s head, and 
reached higher than that. In this, attitude 
the White Whale now shook the slight ce¬ 
dar as a mildly cruel cat her mouse. With 
unastonished eyes Fedallah gazed, and 
crossed his arms; but the tiger-yellow crew 
were tumbling over each other’s heads to 
gain the uttermost stern. 

And now, while both elastic gunwales 
were springing in and out, as the whale dal¬ 
lied with the doomed craft in this devilish 
way; and from his body being submerged 
beneath the boat, he could not be darted at 
from the bows, for the bows were almost 
inside of him, as it were; and while the 
other boats involuntarily paused, as before 
a quick crisis impossible to withstand, then 
it was that monomaniac Ahab, furious with 
this tantalising vicinity of his foe, which 
placed him all alive and helpless in the very 
jaws he hated; frenzied with all this, he 
seized the long bone with his naked hands, 
and wildly strove to wrench it from its 
grip. As now he thus vainly strove, the 
jaw slipped from him; the frail gianwales 
bent in, collapsed, and snapped, as both 
jaws, like an enormous shears, sliding 
further aft, bit the craft completely in 
twain, and locked themselves fast again in 
the sea, midway between the two floating 
wrecks. These floated aside, the broken 
ends drooping, the crew at the stern-wreck 
clinging to the gunwales, and striving to 
hold fast to the oars to la^ them across. 

At that preluding moment, ere the boat 
was yet snapped, Ahab, the first to perceive 
the whale’s intent, by the crafty upraising of 
his head, a movement that loosed his hold 
for the time; at that moment his hand had 
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made one final effort to push the boat out of 
the bite. But only slipping further into the 
whale’s mouth, and tilting over sideways as 
it slipped, the boat had shaken off his hold 
on the jaw; spilled him out of it, as he 
leaned to the push; and so he fell flat-faced 
upon the sea. 

Ripplingly withdrawing from his prey, 
Moby Dick now lay at a little distance, 
vertically thrusting his oblong white head 
up and down in the billows; and at the same 
time slowly revolving his whole spindled 
body; so that when his vast wrinkled fore¬ 
head rose—some twenty or more feet out 
of the water—the now rising swells, with 
all their confluent waves, dazzlingly broke 
against it; vindictively tossing their shivered 
spray still higher into the air. So, in a gale, 
the but half-baffled Channel billows only 
recoil from the base of the Eddystone, tri¬ 
umphantly to overleap its summit with their 
scud. 

But soon resuming his horizontal atti¬ 
tude, Moby Dick swam swiftly round and 
round the wrecked crew; sideways churn¬ 
ing the water in his vengeful wake, as if 
lashing himself up to still another and more 
deadly assault. The sight of the splintered 
boat seemed to madden him, as the blood 
of grapes and mulberries cast before Antio- 
chus’s elephants in the book of Maccabees. 
Meanwhile Ahab, half smothered in the 
foam of the whale’s insolent tail, and too 
much of a cripple to swim,—though he 
could still keep afloat, even in the heart of 
such a whirlpool as that; helpless Ahab’s 
head was seen, like a tossed bubble which 
the least chance shock might burst. From 
the boat’s fragmentary stem, Fedallah in¬ 
curiously and mildly eyed him; the clinging 
crew, at the other drifting end, could not 
succour him; more than enough was it for 
them to look to themselves. For so re- 
volvingly appalling was the White Whale’s 
aspect, and so planetarily swift the ever- 
contracting circles he made, that he seemed 
horizontally swooping upon them. And 
though the other boats, unharmed, still 
hovered hard by, still they dared not pull 
into the eddy to strike, lest that should be 
tihe signal for the instant destruction of the 
jeopardised castaways, Ahab and all; nor in 
that case could they themselves hope to es¬ 
cape. With straining eyes, then, they re¬ 
mained on the outer edge of the direful 


zone, whose centre had now become the 
old man’s head. 

Meantime, from the beginning all this 
had been descried from the ship’s mast¬ 
heads; and squaring her yards, she had 
borne down upon the scene; and was now 
so nigh, that Ahab in the water hailed her; 
—‘Sail on the’—but that moment a breaking 
sea dashed on him from Moby Dick, and 
lo whelmed him for the time. But struggling 
out of it again, and chancing to rise on a 
towering crest, he shouted,—‘Sail on the 
whale!—Drive him off!’ 

The Pequod's prows were pointed; and 
breaking up the charmed circle, she effectu¬ 
ally parted the White Whale from his vic¬ 
tim. As he sullenly swam off, the boats flew 
to the rescue. 

Dragged into Stubb’s boat with blood- 
20 shot, blinded eyes, the white brine caking 
in his wrinkles; the long tension of Ahab’s 
bodily strength did crack, and helplessly he 
yielded to his body’s doom for a time, lying 
all crushed in the bottom of Stubb’s boat, 
like one trodden under foot of herds of 
elephants. Far inland, nameless wails came 
from him, as desolate sounds from out ra¬ 
vines. 

But this intensity of his physical pros- 
30 tration did but so much the more abbreviate 
it. In an instant’s compass, great hearts 
sometimes condense to one deep pang, the 
sum-total of those shallow pains kindly 
diffused through feebler men’s whole lives. 
And so, such hearts, though summary in 
each one suffering; still, if the gods decree 
it, in their lifetime aggregate a whole age of 
woe, wholly made up of instantaneous in¬ 
tensities; for even in their pointless centres, 
40 those noble natures contain the entire cir¬ 
cumferences of inferior souls. 

‘The harpoon,’ said Ahab, half-way ris¬ 
ing, and draggingly leaning on one bended 
arm—‘is it safe?’ 

‘Aye, sir, for it was not darted; this is it,’ 
said Stubb, showing it. 

‘Lay it before me;—^any missing men?’ 

‘One, two, three, four, five;—there were 
five oars, sir, and here are five men.’ 

50 ‘That’s good.—Help me, man; I wish to 
stand. So, so, I see him! there! there! going 
to leeward still; what a leaping spout!— 
Hands off from me! The eternal sap runs 
up in Ahab’s bones again! Set the sail; out 
oars; the helm!’ 
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It is often the case that when a boat is 
stove, its crew, being picked up by another 
boat, help to work that second boat; and the 
chase is thus continued with what is called 
double-banked oars. It was thus now. But 
the added power of the boat did not equal 
the added power of the w^halc, for he 
seemed to have treble-banked his every 
fin; swimming with a velocity which plainly 
showed, that if now, under these circum¬ 
stances, pushed on, the chase would prove 
an indefinitely prolonged, if not a hopeless 
one; nor could any crew endure for so long 
a period, such an unintermitted, intense 
straining at the oar; a thing barely tolerable 
only in some one brief vicissitude. The ship 
itself, then, as it sometimes happens, of¬ 
fered the most promising intermediate 
means of overtaking the chase. Accordingly, 
the boats now made for her, and were soon 
swayed up to their cranes—the two parts 
of the wrecked boat having been previously 
secured by her—and then hoisting every¬ 
thing to her side, and stacking her canvas 
high up, and sideways outstretching it with 
stun’-sails, like the double-jointed wings of 
an albatross, the Pequod bore down in the 
leeward wake of Moby Dick. At the well- 
known, methodic intervals, the whale’s 
glittering spout was regularly announced 
from the manned mast-heads; and when he 
would be reported as just gone down, Ahab 
would take the time, and then pacing the 
deck, binnacle-watch in hand, so soon as 
the last second of the allotted hour expired, 
his voice was heard.—'Whose is the dou¬ 
bloon now? D’ye see him?’ and if the reply 
was, ‘No, sir!’ straightway he commanded 
them to lift him to his perch. In this way 
the day wore on; Ahab, now aloft and 
motionless; anon, unrestingly pacing the 
planks. 

As he was thus walking, uttering no 
soimd, except to hail the men aloft, or to bid 
them hoist a sail still higher, or to spread 
one to a still greater breadth—thus to and 
fro pacing, beneath his slouched hat, at 
every turn he passed his own wrecked boat, 
which had been dropped upon the quarter¬ 
deck, and lay there reversed: broken bow to 
shattered stern. At last he paused before it; 
and as in an already over-clouded sky fresh 
troops of clouds will sometimes sail across, 
so over the old man’s face there now stole 
some such added glocnn as this. 


Stubb saw him pause; and perhaps in¬ 
tending, not vainly, though, to evince his 
own unabated fortitude, and thus keep up a 
valiant place in his captain’s mind, he ad¬ 
vanced, and eyeing the wreck exclaimed— 
‘The thistle the ass refused; it pricked his 
mouth too keenly, sir; ha! ha I’ 

‘What soulless thing is this that laughs 
before a wreck? Man, man! did I not know 
10 thee brave as fearless fire (and as mechan¬ 
ical) I could swear thou wert a poltroon. 
Groan nor laugh should be heard before a 
wreck.’ 

‘Aye, sir,’ said Starbuck, drawing near, 
‘’tis a solemn sight; an omen, and an ill 
one.’ 

‘Omen? omen?—the dictionary! If the 
gods think to speak outright to man, they 
will honourably speak outright; not shake 
20 their heads, and give an old wives’ darkling 
hint.—Begone! Ye two are the opposite 
poles of one thing; Starbuck is Stubb re¬ 
versed, and Stubb is Starbuck; and ye two 
are all mankind; and Ahab stands alone 
among the millions of the peopled earth, 
nor gods nor men his neighbours! Cold, cold 
—I shiver!—How now? Aloft there! D’ye 
see him? Sing out for every spout, though 
he spout ten times a second!’ 

30 The day was nearly done; only the hem 
of his golden robe was rustling. Soon, it was 
almost dark, but the look-out men still re¬ 
mained unset. 

‘Can’t see the spout now, sir;—too dark’ 
—cried a voice from the air. 

‘How heading when last seen?’ 

‘As before, sir,—straight to leeward.’ 

‘Good! he will travel slower now ’tis 
night. Down royals and top-gallant stun’- 
40 sails, Mr. Starbuck. We must not run over 
him before morning; he’s making a passage 
now, and may heave-to a while. Helm 
there! keep her full before the wind!— 
Aloft! come down!—Mr. Stubb, send a 
fresh hand to the foremast-head, and see it 
manned till morning.’—Then advancing 
toward the doubloon in the mainmast— 
‘Men, this gold is mine, for I earned it; but 
I shall let it abide here till the White Whale 
50 is dead; and then, whosoever of ye first 
raises him, upon the day he shall be killed, 
this gold is that man’s; and if on that day 
I shall again raise him, then ten times its 
sum shall be divided among all of yel 
Away now!—^the deck is thine, sir.’ 
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And so saying, he placed himself half¬ 
way within the scuttle, and slouching his 
hat, stood there till dawn, except when at 
intervals rousing himself to see how the 
night wore on. 

The Chase—Second Day 

At daybreak, the three mast-heads were 
pimctually manned afresh. 

‘D’ye see him?’ cried Ahab, after allow¬ 
ing a little space for the light to spread. 

‘See nothing, sir.’ 

‘Turn up all hands and make sail! he 
travels faster than I thought for;—the top- 
gallant-sails!—aye, they should have been 
kept on her all night. But no matter—’tis 
but resting for the rush.’ 

Here be it said, that this pertinacious 
pursuit of one particular whale, continued 
through day into night, and through night 
into day, is a thing by no means unprece¬ 
dented in the South Sea fishery. For such 
is the wonderful skill, prescience of experi¬ 
ence, and invincible confidence acquired 
by some great natural geniuses among the 
Nantucket commanders; that from the sim¬ 
ple observation of a whale when last de¬ 
scried, they will, under certain given cir¬ 
cumstances, pretty accurately foretell both 
the direction in which he will continue to 
swim for a time, while out of sight, as well 
as his probable rate of progression during 
that period. And, in these cases, somewhat 
as a pilot, when about losing sight of a 
coast, whose general trending he well 
knows, and which he desires shortly to re¬ 
turn to again, but at some further point; 
like as this pilot stands by his compass, and 
takes the precise bearing of the cape at 
present visible, in order the more certainly 
to hit aright the remote, unseen headland, 
eventually to be visited: so does the fisher¬ 
man, at his compass, with the whale; for 
after being chased, and diligently marked, 
through several hours of daylight, then, 
when night obscures the fish, the creature’s 
future wake through the darkness is almost 
as established to the sagacious mind of the 
himter, as the pilot’s coast is to him. So that 
to this hunter’s wondrous skill, the pro¬ 
verbial evanescence of a thing writ in water, 
a wake, is to all desired purposes well- 
nigh as reliable as the steadfast land. And 
as the mighty iron leviathan of the modem 
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railway is so familiarly known in its every 
pace, that, with watches in their hands, 
men time his rate as doctors that of a 
baby’s pulse; and lightly say of it, the up 
train or tlie down train will reach such or 
such a spot, at such or such an hour; even 
so, almost, there arc occasions when these 
Nantucketers time that other leviathan of 
the deep, according to the observed humour 
lo of his speed; and say to themselves, so 
many hours hence this whale will have gone 
two hundred miles, will have about reached 
this or that degree of latitude or longitude. 
But to render this acuteness at all successful 
in the end, the wind and the sea must be 
the whaleman’s allies; for of what present 
avail to the becalmed or windbound mari¬ 
ner is the skill that assures him he is ex¬ 
actly ninety-three leagues and a quarter 
20 from his port? Inferable from these state¬ 
ments are many collateral subtle matters 
touching the chase of whales. 

The ship tore on; leaving such a furrow 
in the sea as when a cannon-ball, missent, 
becomes a ploughshare and turns up the 
level field. 

‘By salt and hemp!’ cried Stubb, ‘but 
tiiis swift motion of the deck creeps up 
one’s legs and tingles at the heart. This ship 
30 and I are two brave fellows!—Ha! ha! 
Some one take me up, and launch me, 
spine-wise, on the sea,—for by live-oaks! 
my spine’s a keel. Ha, ha! we go the gait 
that leaves no dust behind!’ 

‘There she blows—she blows!—she 
blows!—right ahead!’ was now the mast¬ 
head cry. 

‘Aye, aye!’ cried Stubb, ‘I knew it—ye 
can’t escape—blow on and split your spout, 
40 O whale! the mad fiend himself is after ye! 
blow your trump—blister your lungs!— 
Ahab will dam off your blood, as a miller 
shuts his water-gate upon the stream!’ 

And Stubb did but speak out for well- 
nigh all that crew. The frenxies of the chase 
had by this time worked them bubblingly 
up, like old wine worked anew. Whatever 
pale fears and forebodings some of them 
might have felt before; these were not only 
50 now kept out of sight through the growing 
awe of Ahab, but they were broken up, and 
on all sides routed, as timid prairie hares 
that scatter before the botmding bison. The 
hand of Fate had snatched all their souls; 
and by the stirring perils of the previous 
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day; the rack of the past night’s suspense; 
the fixed, unfearing, blind, reckless way in 
which their wild craft went plunging to¬ 
ward its flying mark; by all these things, 
their hearts were bowled along. The wind 
that made great bellies of their sails, and 
rushed the vessel on by arms invisible as 
irresistible; this seemed the symbol of that 
unseen agency which so enslaved them to 
the race. 

They were one man, not thirty. For as 
the one ship that held them all; though it 
was put together of all contrasting things— 
oak, and maple, and pine wood; iron, and 
pitch, and hemp—yet all these ran into 
each other in the one concrete hull, which 
shot on its way, both balanced and directed 
by the long central keel; even so, all the 
individualities of the crew, this man’s val¬ 
our, that man’s fear; guilt and guiltiness, 
all varieties were welded into oneness, and 
were all directed to that fatal goal which 
Ahab their one lord and keel did point to. 

The rigging lived. The mast-heads, like 
the tops of tall palms, were outspreadingly 
tufted with arms and legs. Clinging to a 
spar with one hand, some reached forth the 
other with impatient wavings; others, shad¬ 
ing their eyes from the vivid sunlight, sat 
far out on the rocking yards; all the spars in 
full bearing of mortals, ready and ripe for 
their fate. Ahl how they still strove through 
that infinite blueness to seek out the thing 
that might destroy them! 

‘Why sing ye not out for him, if ye see 
him?’ cried Ahab, when, after the lapse of 
some minutes since the first cry, no more 
had been heard. ‘Sway me up, men; ye 
have been deceived; not Moby Dick casts 
one odd jet that way, and then disappears.’ 

It was even so; in their headlong eager¬ 
ness, the men had mistaken some other 
thing for the whale-spout, as the event itself 
soon proved; for hardly had Ahab reached 
his perch; hardly was the rope belayed to 
its pin on deck, when he struck the key-note 
to an orchestra, that made the air vibrate as 
with the combined discharges of rifles. The 
triumphant halloo of thirty buckskin lungs 
was heard, as—much nearer to the ship 
than the place of the imaginary jet, less 
than a mile ahead—^Moby Dick bodily 
burst into view! For not by any calm and 
indolent spoutings; not by the peaceable 
gush of that mystic fountain in his head. 


did the White Whale now reveal his vicin¬ 
ity; but by the far more wondrous phe¬ 
nomenon of breaching. Rising with his ut¬ 
most velocity from the furthest depths, the 
sperm whale thus booms his entire bulk 
into the pure element of air, and piling up 
a mountain of dazzling foam, shows his 
place to the distance of seven miles and 
more. In those moments, the torn, enraged 
10 waves he shakes off seem his mane; in some 
cases this breaching is his act of defiance. 

‘There she breaches! there she breaches!’ 
was the cry, as in his immeasurable 
bravadoes the White Whale tossed himself 
salmon-like to heaven. So suddenly seen in 
the blue plain of the sea, and relieved against 
the still bluer margin of the sky, the spray 
that he raised, for the moment, intolerably 
glittered and glared like a glacier; and stood 
20 there gradually fading and fading away 
from its first sparkling intensity, to tlie dim 
mistiness of an advancing shower in a vale. 

‘Aye, breach your last to the sun, Moby 
Dick!’ cried Ahab, ‘thy hour and thy har¬ 
poon are at hand!—Down! down all of ye, 
but one man at the fore. The boats!—stand 
by!’ 

Unmindful of the tedious rope-ladders of 
the shrouds, the men, like shooting stars, 
30 slid to the deck, by the isolated backstays 
and halyards; while Ahab, less dartingly, 
but still rapidly, was dropped from his 
perch. 

‘Lower away,’ he cried, so soon as he had 
reached his boat —a spare one, rigged the 
afternoon previous. ‘Mr. Starbuck, the 
ship is thine—^keep away from the boats, 
but keep near them. Lower, all!’ 

As if to strike a quick terror into them, by 
40 this time being the first assailant himself, 
Moby Dick had turned, and was now com¬ 
ing for the three crews. Ahab’s boat was 
central; and cheering his men, he told them 
he would take the whale head-and-head,— 
that is, pull straight up to his forehead,—a 
not uncommon thing; for when within a 
certain limit, such a course excludes the 
coming onset from the whale’s sidelong vi¬ 
sion. But ere that close limit was gained, 
50 and while yet all three boats were plain as 
the ship’s three masts to his eye; the White 
Whale, churning himself into furious speed, 
almost in an instant as it were, rushing 
among the boats with open jaws, and a 
lashing tail, offered appalUng battle on 
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every side; and heedless of the irons darted 
at him from every boat, seemed only intent 
on annihilating each separate plank of 
which those boats were made. But skilfully 
manoeuvred, incessantly wheeling like 
trained charges in the field; the boats for a 
while eluded him; though, at times, but by 
a plank’s breadth; while all the time, 
Ahab’s unearthly slogan tore every other 
cry but his to shreds. 

But at last in his untraceable evolutions, 
the White Whale so crossed and recrossed, 
and in a thousand ways entangled the slack 
of the three lines now fast to him, that they 
foreshortened, and, of themselves, warped 
the devoted boats toward the planted irons 
in him; though now for a moment the whale 
drew aside a little, as if to rally for a more 
tremendous charge. Seizing that oppor¬ 
tunity, Ahab first paid out more line: and 
then was rapidly hauling and jerking in 
upon it again—hoping that way to disen¬ 
cumber it of some snarls—^when lo !—a 
sight more savage than the embattled teeth 
of sharks! 

Caught and twisted—corkscrewed in the 
mazes of the line—loose harpoons and 
lances, with all their bristling barbs and 
points, came flashing and dripping up to 
the chocks in the bows of Ahab’s boat. 
Only one thing could be done. Seizing the 
boat-knife, he critically reached within— 
through—^and then, without—the rays of 
steel; dragged in the line beyond, passed it, 
inboard, to the bowsman, and then, twice 
sundering the rope near the chocks— 
dropped the intercepted fagot of steel into 
the sea; and was all fast again. That instant, 
the White Whale made a sudden rush 
among the remaining tangles of the other 
lines; by so doing, irresistibly dragged the 
more involved boats of Stubb and Flask 
toward his flukes; dashed them together 
like two rolling husks on a surf-beaten 
beach, and then, diving down into the sea, 
disappeared in a boiling maelstrom, in 
which, for a space, the odorous cedar chips 
of the wrecks danced round and roimd, Uke 
the grated nutmeg in a swiftly stirred bowl 
of pimch. 

While the two crews were yet circling in 
the waters, reaching out after the revolving 
line^tubs, oars, and other floating furniture, 
While aslope little Flask bobbed up and 
down like an empty vial, twitching his legs 
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upward to escape the dreaded jaws of 
sharks; and Stubb was lustily singing out 
for some one to ladle him up; and while tlie 
old man’s line—now parting—^admitted of 
his pulling into the creamy pool to rescue 
whom he could:—in that wild simultane¬ 
ousness of a thousand concreted perils,— 
Ahab’s yet unstricken boat seemed drawn 
up toward heaven by invisible wires,—as, 
lo arrow-like, shooting perpendicularly from 
the sea, the White Whale dashed his broad 
forehead against its bottom, and sent it, 
turning over and over, into the air; till it 
fell again—gunwale downward—and Ahab 
and his men struggled out from under it, 
like seals from a seaside cave. 

The first uprising momentum of the 
whale—modifying its direction as he struck 
the surface—^involuntarily launched him 
20 along it, to a little distance from the centre 
of the destruction he had made; and with 
his back to it, he now lay for a moment 
slowly feeling with his flukes from side to 
side; and whenever a stray oar, bit of plank, 
the least chip or crumb of the boats 
touched his skin, his tail swiftly drew back, 
and came sideways smiting the sea. But 
soon, as if satisfied that his work for that 
time was done, he pushed his plaited fore- 
30 head through the ocean, and trailing after 
him the intertangled lines, continued his 
leeward way at a traveller’s methodic 
pace. 

As before, the attentive ship having de¬ 
scried the whole fight, again came bearing 
down to the rescue, and dropping a boat, 
picked up the floating mariners, tubs, oars, 
and whatever else could be caught at, and 
safely landed them on her decks. Some 
40 sprained shoulders, wrists, and ankles; 
livid contusions; wrenched harpoons and 
lances; inextricable intricacies of rope; 
shattered oars and planks; all these were 
there; but no fatal or even serious ill seemed 
to have befallen any one. As with Fedallah 
the day before, so Ahab was now found 
grimly clinging to his boat’s broken half, 
which afforded a comparatively easy float; 
nor did it so exhaust him as the previous 
50 day’s mishap. 

But when he was helped to the deck, all 
eyes were fastened upon him; as instead of 
standing by himself he still half-hung upon 
the shoulder of Starbuck, who had thus far 
been the foremost to assist him. His ivory 
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leg had been snapped off, leaving but one 
short sharp splinter. 

‘Aye, aye, Starbuck, ’tis sweet to lean 
sometimes, be the leaner who he will; and 
would old Ahab had leaned oftener than he 
has.’ 

‘The ferrule has not stood, sir,’ said the 
carpenter, now coming up; ‘I put good 
work into that leg.’ 

‘But no bones broken, sir, I hope,’ said 
Stubb with true concern. 

‘Aye! and all splintered to pieces, Stubb! 
—d’ye see it.—But even with a broken 
bone, old Ahab is untouched; and I account 
no living bone of mine one jot more me, 
than this dead one that’s lost. Nor white 
whale, nor man, nor fiend, can so much as 
graze old Ahab in his own proper and in¬ 
accessible being. Can any lead touch yon¬ 
der floor, any mast scrape yonder roof?— 
Aloft there! which way?’ 

‘Dead to leeward, sir.’ 

‘Up helm, then; pile on the sail again, 
shipkeepers! down the rest of the spare 
boats and rig them—Mr. Starbuck, away, 
and muster the boat’s crews.’ 

‘Let me first help thee towards the bul¬ 
warks, sir.’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh! how this splinter gores me 
now! Accursed fate! that the unconquerable 
captain in the soul should have such a 
craven mate!’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘My body, man, not thee. Give me some¬ 
thing for a cane—there, that shivered-lance 
will do. Muster the men. Surely I have not 
seen him yet. By heaven, it cannot be!— 
missing?—quick! call them all.’ 

The old man’s hinted thought was true. 
Upon mustering tlie company, the Parsee 
was not there. 

‘The Parsee!’ cried Stubb—‘he must 
have been caught in—’ 

‘The black vomit wrench thee!—rtm all 
of ye above, alow, cabin, forecastle—find 
him—^not gone—not gone!’ 

But quickly they returned to him with 
the tidings that the Parsee was nowhere to 
be found. 

‘Aye, sir,’ said Stubb—‘caught among 
the tangles of your line—I thought I saw 
him dragging under.’ 

^My line? mjy line? Gone?—gone? What 
means that litde word?—^What death-knell 
tings in it, that old Ahab shakes as if he 


were the belfry. The harpoon, too!—^toss 
over the litter there,—d’ye see it?—the 
forged iron, men, the White Whale’s—^no, 
no, no,—blistered fool! this hand did dart 
it!—’tis in the fish!—Aloft there! Keep him 
nailed—Quick!—all hands to the rigging of 
the boats—collect the oars—harpooneers! 
the irons, the irons!—hoist the royals 
higher—a pull on all the sheets!—helm 
10 there! steady, steady for your life! I’ll ten 
times girdle the unmeasured globe; yea and 
dive straight through it, but I’ll slay him 
yet!’ 

‘Great God! but for one single instant 
show thyself,’ cried Starbuck; ‘never never 
wilt thou capture him, old man—In Jesus’ 
name no more of this, that’s worse than 
devil’s madness. Two days chased; twice 
stove to splinters; thy very leg once more 
20 snatched from under thee; thy evil shadow 
gone—all good angels mobbing thee with 
warnings:—^what more wouldst thou have? 
—Shall we keep chasing this murderous 
fish till he swamps the last man? Shall we 
be dragged by him to the bottom of the sea? 
Shall we be towed by him to the infernal 
world? Oh, oh,—Impiety and blasphemy 
to hunt him more!’ 

‘Starbuck, of late I’ve felt strangely 
30 moved to thee; ever since that hour wc both 
saw—thou know’st what, in one another’s 
eyes. But in this matter of the whale, be the 
front of thy face to me as the palm of this 
hand—a lipless, unfeatured blank. Ahab is 
for ever Ahab, man. This whole act’s im¬ 
mutably decreed. ’Twas rehearsed by thee 
and me a billion years before this ocean 
rolled. Fool! I am the Fates’ lieutenant; I 
act under orders. Look thou, underling! 
40 that thou obeyest mine,—stand roimd me, 
men. Ye see an old man cut down to the 
stump; leaning on a shivered lance; propped 
up on a lonely foot. ’Tis Ahab—^his body’s 
part; but Ahab’s soul’s a centipede, that 
moves upon a hundred legs. I feel strained, 
half-stranded, as ropes that tow dismasted 
frigates in a gale; and I may look so. But 
ere I break, ye’ll hear me crack; and till ye 
hear ihau know that Ahab’s hawser tows 
50 his purpose yet. Believe ye, men, in the 
things called omens? Then laugh aloud, 
and cry encore! For ere they drown, drown¬ 
ing things will twice rise to the surface; 
then rise again, to sink for evermore. So 
with Moby Dick—^two days he’s floated— 
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to-morrow will be the third. Aye, men, he’ll 
rise once more—but only to spout his last! 
D’ye feel brave men, brave?’ 

‘As fearless fire,’ cried Stubb. 

‘And as mechanical,’ muttered Ahab. 
Then as the men went forward, he mut¬ 
tered on:—‘The things called omens! And 
yesterday I talked the same to Starbuck 
there, concerning my broken boat. Oh! how 
valiantly I seek to drive out of others’ hearts 10 
what’s clinched so fast in mine!—The Par- 
see—the Parsee!—gone, gone? and he was 
to go before:—but still was to be seen again 
ere I could perish—How’s that?—There’s 
a riddle now might baffle all the lawyers 
backed by the ghosts of the whole line of 
judges:—like a hawk’s beak it pecks my 
brain. /’//, /’// solve it, though!’ ^ 

When dusk descended, the whale was 
still in sight to leeward. 20 

So once more the sail was shortened, and 
everything passed nearly as on the previous 
night; only, the sound of hammers and the 
hum of the grindstone was heard till nearly 
daylight, as the men toiled by lanterns in 
the complete and careful rigging of the 
spare boats and sharpening their fresh 

I Cf. Started from his slumbers, Ahab, face to face, saw 
the Parsee; and hooped round by the gloom of the night 
they seemed the last men in a flooded world. ‘I have 
dreamed it again,’ said he. 

‘Of the hearses? Have I not said, old man, that 
neither hearse nor coffin can be thine?’ 

‘And who are hearsed that die on the sea?* 

‘But I said, old man, that ere thou couldst die on this 
voyage, two hearses must verily be seen by thee on the 
sea; the first not made by mortal hands; and the visible 
wood of the last one must be grown in America.’ 

‘Aye, aye! a strange sight that, Parsee;—a hearse and 
its plumes floating over the ocean with the waves for 
the pall-bearers. Hal Such a sight we shall not soon 
see.’ 40 

‘Believe it or not, thou canst not die till it be seen, 
old man.’ 

‘And what was that saying about thyself?’ 

‘Though it come to the last, I shall still go before 
thee thy pilot.* 

‘And when thou art so gone before—if that ever 
befall—then ere I can follow, thou must still appear to 
me, to pilot me still?—Was it not so? Well, then, did I 
believe al^ vc say, oh my pilot! I have seen here two 
pledges that I shall yet slay Moby Dick and survive 
it.* 

‘Take another pledge, old man,* said the Parsee, as 
his eyes lighted up like fire-flies in the gloom—‘Hemp 
only can kill thee.’ 

‘The gallows, ye mean.—I am immortal then, on 
land and on sea,* cried Ahab, with a laugh of derision;— 
Tmmortal on land and on sea!’ 

Both were silent again, as one man. Ibid.,VIII,271- 

72. 


weapons for the morrow. Meantime, of the 
broken keel of Ahab’s wrecked craft the 
carpenter made him another leg; while still 
as on the night before, slouched Aliab stood 
fixed within his scuttle; his hid, heliotrope 
glance anticipatingly gone backward on its 
dial, set due eastward for the earliest sun. 

The Chase—Third Day 

The morning of the third day dawned 
fair and fresh, and once more the solitary 
night-man at the foremast-head was relieved 
by crowds of the daylight lookouts, who 
dotted every mast and almost every spar. 

‘D’ye see him?’ cried Ahab; but the 
whale was not yet in sight. 

‘In Ills infallible wake, though; but follow 
that wake, that’s all. Helm there; steady, 
as thou goest, and hast been going. What a 
lovely day again! were it a new-made world, 
and made for a summer-house to the angels, 
and this morning the first of its throwing 
open to them, a fairer day could not dawn 
upon that world. Here’s food for thought, 
had Ahab time to think; but Ahab never 
thinks; he only feels, feels, feels; tkat's tin¬ 
gling enough for mortal man! to think’s au¬ 
dacity. God only has that right and privi¬ 
lege. Thinldng is, or ought to be, a coolness 
and a calmness; and our poor hearts throb, 
and our poor brains beat too much for tliat. 
And yet, I’ve sometimes thought sjiy brain 
was very calm—frozen calm, this old skull 
cracks so, like a glass in which the contents 
turn to ice, and shiver it. And still this hair 
is growing now; this moment growing, and 
heat must breed it; but no, it’s like that 
sort of common grass that will grow any¬ 
where, between the earthy clefts of Green¬ 
land ice or in Vesuvius lava. How the wild 
winds blow it; they whip it about me as the 
torn shreds of split sails lash the tossed ship 
they cling to. A vile wind that has no doubt 
blown ere this through prison corridors 
and cells, and wards of hospitals, and ven¬ 
tilated them, and now comes blowing 
hither as innocent as fleeces. Out upon it!— 
it’s tainted. Were I the wind. I’d blow no 
more on such a wicked, miserable world. 
I’d crawl somewhere to a cave, and slink 
there. And yet, ’tis a noble and heroic thing, 
the wind! who ever conquered it? In every 
fight it has the last and bitterest blow. Run 
tilting at it, and you but run through it. 
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Ha! a coward wind that strikes stark-naked 
men, but will not stand to receive a single 
blow. Even Ahab is a braver thing—a no¬ 
bler thing than that. Would now the wind 
but had a body; but all the things that most 
exasperate and outrage mortal man, all 
these things are bodiless, but only bodiless 
as objects, not as agents. There’s a most 
special, a most cunning, oh, a most mali¬ 
cious difference! And yet, I say again, and 
swear it now, that there’s something all 
glorious and gracious in the wind. These 
warm Trade Winds, at least, that in the 
clear heavens blow straight on, in strong 
and steadfast, vigourous mildness; and veer 
not from their mark, however the baser 
currents of the sea may turn and tack, and 
mightiest Mississippis of the land shift and 
swerve about, uncertain where to go at last. 
And by the eternal Poles! these same Trades 
that so directly blow my good ship on; these 
Trades, or something like them—some¬ 
thing so unchangeable, and full as strong, 
blow my keeled soul along! To it! Aloft 
there! What d’ye see?’ 

‘Nothing, sir.’ 

‘Nothing! and nooh at hand! The dou¬ 
bloon goes a-begging! Seethe sun! Aye,aye, 
it must be so. I’ve over-sailed him. How, 
got the start? Aye, he’s chasing me now; not 
I, him —^that’s bad; I might have known it, 
too. Fool! the lines—the harpoons he’s 
towing. Aye, aye, I have nm him by last 
night. About! about! Come down, all of ye, 
but the regular lookouts! Man the braces!’ 

Steering as she had done, the wind had 
been somewhat on the Pequod^s quarter, so 
that now being pointed in the reverse di¬ 
rection, the braced ship sailed hard upon 
the breeze as she rechurned the cream in 
her own white wake. 

‘Against the wind he now steers for the 
open jaw,’ murmured Starbuck to himself, 
as he coiled the new-hauled main-brace 
upon the rail. ‘God keep us, but already 
my bones feel damp within me, and from 
the inside wet my flesh. I misdoubt me that 
I disobey my God in obeying him!’ 

‘Stand by to sway me up!’ cried Ahab, 
advancing to the hempen basket. ‘We 
should meet him soon.’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir,’ and straightway Starbuck 
did Ahab’s bidding, and once more Ahab 
swung on high. 

A whole hour now passed; gold-beaten 


out to ages. Time itself now held long 
breaths with keen suspense. But at last, 
some three points off the weather-bow, 
Ahab descried the spout again, and in¬ 
stantly from the three mast-heads three 
shrieks went up as if the tongues of fire had 
voiced it. 

‘Forehead to forehead I meet thee, this 
third time, Moby Dick! On deck there!— 
10 brace sharper up; crowd her into the wind’s 
eye. He’s too far off to lower yet, Mr. Star- 
buck. The sails shake! Stand over that 
helmsman with a top-maul! So, so; he 
travels fast, and I must down. But let me 
have one more good round look aloft here 
at the sea; there’s time for that. An old, old 
sight, and yet somehow so young; aye, 
not changed a wink since I first saw it, a 
boy, from the sandhills of Nantucket! The 
20 samel—the same!—the same to Noah as to 
me. There’s a soft shower to leeward. Such 
lovely leewardings! They must lead some¬ 
where—to something else than common 
land, more palmy than the palms. Leeward! 
the White Whale goes that way; look to 
windward, then; the better if the bitterer 
quarter. But good-bye, good-bye, old mast ' 
head! What’s this?—green? aye, tiny mosses 
in these warped cracks. No such green 
30 weather-stains '^n Ahab’s head! There’s tlie 
difference now between man’s old age and 
matter’s. But aye, old mast, we both grow 
old together; sound in our hulls, though, 
are we not, my ship? Aye, minus a leg, 
that’s all. By heaven! this dead wood has 
the better of my live flesh every way. I 
can’t compare with it; and I’ve known some 
ships made of dead trees outlast the lives of 
men made of the most vital stuff of vital 
40 fathers. What’s that he said? he should still 
go before me, my pilot; and yet to be seen 
again? But where? Will I have eyes at the 
bottom of the sea, supposing I descend 
those endless stairs? and all night I’ve been 
sailing from him, wherever he did sink to. 
Aye, aye, like many more thou told’st dire- 
fifl truth as touching thyself, O Parsec; but, 
Ahab, there thy shot fell short. Good-bye, 
mast-head—^keep a good eye upon the whie, 
55 the while I’m gone. We’U talk to-morrow, 
nay, to-night, when the White Whale lies 
down there, tied by head and tail.’ 

He gave the word; and still gazing round 
him, was steadily lowered through the clo¬ 
ven blue air to the deck. 
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In due time the boats were lowered; but 
as standing in his shallop’s stern, Ahab just 
hovered upon the point of the descent, he 
waved to the mate,—^who held one of the 
tackle-ropes on deck—and bade him pause. 

‘Starbuck!’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘For the third time my soul’s ship starts 
upon this voyage, Starbuck.’ 

‘Aye, sir, thou wilt have it so.’ lo 

‘Some ships sail from their ports, and 
ever afterward are missing, Starbuck!’ 

‘Truth, sir: saddest truth.’ 

‘Some men die at ebb tide; some at low 
water; some at the full of the flood;—and I 
feel now like a billow that’s all one crested 
comb, Starbuck. I am old;—shake hands 
with me, man.’ 

Their hands met; their eyes fastened; 
Starbuck’s tears the glue. 20 

‘Oh, my Captain, my Captain!—^noble 
heart—go not—go not!—see, it’s a brave 
man that weeps; how great the agony of the 
persuasion then!’ 

‘Lower away!’—-cried Ahab, tossing the 
mate’s arm from him. ‘Stand by, the 
crew!’ 

In an instant the boat was pulling round 
close under the stern. 

‘The sharks! the sharks!’ cried a voice 30 
from the low cabin^window there; ‘O mas¬ 
ter, my master, come back!’ 

But Ahab heard nothing; for his own 
voice was high-lifted then; and the boat 
leaped on. 

Yet the voice spake true; for scarce had 
he pushed from the ship, when numbers 
of sharks, seemingly rising from out the 
dark waters beneath the hull, maliciously 
snapped at the blades of the oars, every time 40 
they dipped in the water; and in this way 
accompanied the boat with their bites. It is 
a thing not imcommonly happening to the 
whale-boats in those swarming seas; the 
sharks at times apparently following them 
in the same prescient way that vultures 
hover over the banners of marching regi¬ 
ments in the east. But these were the first 
sharks that had been observed by the Pe- 
quod since the White Whale had been first 50 
descried; and whether it was that Ahab’s 
crew were all such tiger-yellow barbarians, 
and therefore their flesh more musky to the 
senses of the sharks—^a matter sometimes 
well known to affect them,—however it 


was, they seemed to follow that one boat 
without molesting the others. 

‘Heart of wrought steel!’ murmured Star- 
buck, gazing over the side, and foDowing 
with his eyes the receding boat—‘canst 
thou yet ring boldly to that sight?—lower¬ 
ing thy keel among ravening sharks, and 
followed by them, open-mouthed, to the 
chase; and this the critical third day?—For 
when three days flow together in one con¬ 
tinuous intense pursuit; be sure the first is 
the morning, the second the noon, and the 
third the evening and the end of that thing 
—be that end what it may. Oh! my God! 
what is this tliat shoots through me, and 
leaves me so deadly calm, yet expectant,— 
fixed at the top of a shudder! Future things 
swim before me, as in empty outlines and 
skeletons; all the past is somehow grown 
dim. Mary, girl! thou fadest in pale glories 
behind me; boy! I seem to see but thy eyes 
grown wondrous blue. Strangest problems 
of life seem clearing; but clouds sweep be¬ 
tween—Is my journey’s end coming? My 
legs feel faint; like his who has footed it all 
day. Feel thy heart,—beats it yet?—Stir 
thyself, Starbuck!—stave it off—move, 
move! speak aloud!—Mast-head there! See 
ye my boy’s hand on the hill?—Crazed;— 
aloft there!—keep thy keenest eye upon the 
boats:—^mark well the whale!—Ho! again! 
—drive off that hawk! see! he pecks—he 
tears the vane’—pointing to the red flag fly¬ 
ing at the main-truck—‘Ha! he soars away 
with it!—^Where’s the old man now? sec’st 
thou that sight, oh Ahab!—shudder, shud¬ 
der!’ 

The boats had not gone very far, when by 
a signal from the mast-heads—a downward- 
pointed arm, Ahab knew that the whale had 
sounded; but intending to be near him at 
the next rising, he held on his way a little 
sideways from the vessel; the becharmed 
crew maintaining the profoundest silence, 
as the head-beat waves hammered and ham¬ 
mered against the opposing bow. 

‘Drive, drive in your naUs, oh ye waves! 
to their uttermost heads drive them in! ye 
but strike a thing without a lid; and no cof¬ 
fin and no hearse can be mine:—and hemp 
only can kiU me! Ha! ha!’ 

Suddenly the waters around them slowlv 
swelled in broad circles; then quickly up- 
heaved, as if sideways sliding from a sub¬ 
merged berg of ice, swiftly rising to the 
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surface. A low rumbling sound was heard; 
a subterraneous hum; and then all held their 
breaths; as bedraggled with trailing ropes, 
and harpoons, and lances, a vast form shot 
lengthwise, but obliquely, from the sea. 
Shrouded in a thin drooping veil of mist, it 
hovered for a moment in the rainbowed air; 
and then fell swamping oack into the deep. 
Crushed thirty feet upward, the waters 
flashed for an instant like heaps of foun¬ 
tains, then brokenly sank in a shower of 
flakes, leaving the circling surface creamed 
like new milk round the marble trunk of the 
whale. 

‘Give way!’ cried Ahab to the oarsmen, 
and the boats darted forward to the attack; 
but maddened by yesterday’s fresh irons 
that corroded in him, Moby Dick seemed 
combinedly possessed by all the angels that 
fell from heaven. The wide tiers of welded 
tendons overspreading his broad white fore¬ 
head, beneath the transparent skin, looked 
knitted together; as head on, he came 
churning his tail among the boats; and once 
more flailed them apart; spilling out the 
irons and lances from the two mates’ boats, 
and dashing in one side of the upper part 
of their bows, but leaving Ahab’s almost 
without a scar. 

While Daggoo and Queequeg were stop¬ 
ping the strained planks; and as the whale 
swimming out from them, turned, and 
showed one entire flank as he shot by them 
again; at that moment a quick cry went up. 
Lashed round and round to the fish’s back; 
pinioned in the turns upon turns in wliich, 
during the past night, the whale had reeled 
the involutions of the lines aroimd him, 
the half-tom body of the Parsee was seen; 
his sable raiment frayed to shreds; his 
distended eyes turned full upon old 
Ahab. 

The harpoon dropped from his hand. 

‘Befooled, befooled!’—drawing in a long 
lean breath—‘Aye, Parsee! I see thee again. 
—^Aye, and thou goest before; and this, this 
then is the hearse that thou didst promise. 
But I hold thee to the last letter of thy word. 
Where is the second hearse? Away, mates, 
to the ship! those boats are useless now; re¬ 
pair them if ye can in time, and return to 
me; if not, Ahab is enough to die—Down... 
men! the fost thing that but offers to jumr> 
from this boat I stand in, that thing I har • 
pooru Ye are not other men, but my arm s 


and my legs; and so obey me.—^Where’s 
the whale? gone down again?’ 

But he looked too nigh the boat; for as if 
bent upon (Escaping with the corpse he 
bore, and as if the particular place of the 
last encounter had been but a stage in his 
leeward voyage, Moby Dick was now again 
steadily swimming forward; and had almost 
passed the ship,—which thus far had been 
10 sailing in the contrary direction to him, 
though for the present her headway had 
been stopped. He seemed swimming with 
his utmost velocity, and now only intenr 
upon pursuing his own straight path in the 
sea. 

‘Oh! Ahab,’ cried Starbuck, ‘not too late 
is it, even now, the third day, to desist. See! 
Moby Dick seeks thee not. It is thou, thou, 
that madly seekest him!’ 

Setting sail to the rising wind, the lonely 
boat was swiftly impelled to leeward, by 
both oars and canvas. And at last when 
Ahab was sliding by the vessel, so near as 
plainly to distinguish Starbuck’s face as he 
leaned over the rail, he hailed him to turn 
the vessel about, and follow him, not too 
swiftly, at a judicious interval. Glancing up¬ 
ward, he saw Tashtego, Queequeg, and 
Daggoo, eagerly mounting to the three 
mast-heads; while the oarsmen were rocking 
in the two staved boats which had just been 
hoisted to the side, and were busily at work 
in repairing them. One after the other, 
through the port-holes, as he sped, he also 
caught flying glimpses of Stubb and Flask, 
busying themselves on deck among bundles 
of new irons and lances. As he saw all thjs; 
as he heard the hammers in the broken 
boats; far other hammers seemed driving a 
nail into his heart. But he rallied. And now 
marking that the vane or flag was gone from 
the main mast-head, he shouted to Tash¬ 
tego, who had just gained that perch, to de¬ 
scend again for another flag, and a hammer 
and nails, and so nail it to the mast. 

Whether fagged by the three days’ nm- 
ning chase, and the resistance to his swim¬ 
ming in the knotted hamper he bore; or 
whether it was some latent deceitfulness 
and malice in him: whichever was true, the 
White Whale’s way now began to abate, as 
it seemed, from the boat so rapidly nearing 
him once more; though indeed the whale’s 
last start had not been so long a one as be¬ 
fore. And still as Ahab glided over the 


30 


40 


50 
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waves the unpitying sharks accompanied 
him; and so pertinaciously stuck to the 
boat; and so continually bit at the plying 
oars, that the blades became jagged and 
crunched, and left small splinters in the 
sea, at almost every dip. 

‘Heed them not! those teeth but give new 
rowlocks to your oars. Pull on! ’tis the 
better rest, the shark’s jaw than the yielding 
water.’ 

‘But at every bite, sir, the thin blades 
grow smaller and smaller!’ 

‘They will last long enough! pull on!— 
But who can tell’—^lie muttered—‘whether 
these sharks swim to feast on the whale or 
on Ahab?—But pull on! Aye, all alive, now 
—we near him. The helm! take the helm! 
let me pass,’—and so saying, two of the 
oarsmen helped him forward to the bows 
of the still flying boat. 

At length as the craft was cast to one 
side, and ran ranging along with the White 
Whale’s flank, he seemed strangely oblivi¬ 
ous of its advance—as the whale sometimes 
will—and Ahab was fairly within the smoky 
mountain mist, which, thrown off from the 
whale’s spout, curled round his great, Mo- 
nadnock hump. He was even thus close to 
him; when, with body arched back, and 
both arms lengthwise high-lifted to the 
poise, he darted his fierce iron, and his far 
fiercer curse, into the hated whale. As both 
steel and curse sank to the socket, as if 
sucked into a morass, Moby Dick sideways 
writhed; spasmodically rolled his nigh flank 
against the bow, and, without staving a hole 
in it, so suddenly canted the boat over, that 
had it not been for the elevated part of the 
gunwale to which he then clung, Ahab 
would once more have been tossed into the 
sea. As it was, three of the oarsmen—who 
foreknew not the precise instant of the 
dart, and were therefore unprepared for its 
effects—these were flimg out; but so fell, 
that, in an instant two of them clutched the 
gunwale again, and rising to its level on a 
combing wave, hurled themselves bodily 
inboard again; the third man helplessly 
dropping astern, but still afloat and swim¬ 
ming. 

Almost simultaneously, with a mighty 
volition of imgraduated, instantaneous 
swiftness, the White Whale darted through 
the weltering sea. But when Ahab cried out 
to the steersman to take new turns with the 


line, and hold it so; and commanded the 
crew to turn roimd on their seats, and tow 
the boat up to the mark; the moment the 
treacherous line felt that double strain and 
tug, it snapped in the empty air! 

‘What breaks in me? Some sinew cracks! 
—’tis whole again; oars! oars! Burst in upon 
him!’ 

Hearing the tremendous rush of the sea- 
lo crashing boat, the whale wheeled round to 
present his blank forehead at bay; but in 
that evolution, catching sight of the nearing 
black hull of the ship; seemingly seeing in 
it the source of all his persecutions; be¬ 
thinking it—it may be—a larger and nobler 
foe; of a sudden, he bore down upon its ad¬ 
vancing prow, smiting his jaws amid fiery 
showers of foam. 

Ahab staggered; his hand smote his fore- 
20 head. ‘I grow blind; hands! stretch out be¬ 
fore me that I may yet grope my way. Is’t 
night?’ 

‘The whale! The ship!’ cried the cringing 
oarsmen. 

‘Oars! oars! Slope downward to thy 
depths, O sea, that ere it be for ever too late, 
Ahab may slide this last, last time upon his 
mark! I see: the ship! the ship! Dash on, my 
men! Will ye not save my ship?’ 

30 But as the oarsmen violently forced their 
boat through the sledge-hammering seas, 
the before whale-smitten bow-ends of two 
planks burst through, and in an instant al¬ 
most the temporarily disabled boat lay 
nearly level with the waves; its half-wading, 
splashing crew trying hard to stop the gap 
and bale out the pouring water. 

Meantime, for that one beholding in¬ 
stant, Tashtego’s mast-head hammer re- 
40 mained suspended in his hand; and the red 
flag, half-wrapping him as with a plaid, 
then streamed itself straight out from him, 
as his own forward-flowing heart; while 
Starbuck and Stubb, standing upon the 
bowsprit beneath, caught sight of the down¬ 
coming monster just as soon as he. 

‘The whale, the whale! Up helm, up 
helm! Oh, all ye sweet powers of air, now 
hug me close! Let not Starbuck die, if die 
50 he must, in a woman’s fainting fit. Up helm, 
I say—^ye fools, the jaw! the jaw! Is this the 
end of all my bursting prayers? all my life¬ 
long fidelities? Oh, Ahab, Ahab, lo, thy 
work. Steady! helmsman, steady. Nay, nay! 
Up helm again! He turns to meet us! Olu 
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his unappeasable brow drives on toward 
oncj, whose duty tells him he cannot depart. 
My God, stand by me now! ’ 

"Stand not by me, but stand tmder me, 
whoever you are that will now help Stubb; 
for Stubb, too, sticks here. I grin at thee, 
thou grinning whale! Who ever helped 
Stubb, or kept Stubb awake, but Stubb’s 
own imwinking eye? And now poor Stubb 
goes to bed upon a mattress that is all too 
soft; would it were stuffed with brushwood! 
I grin at thee, thou grinning whale! Look 
ye, sim, moon, and stars! I call ye assassins 
of as good a fellow as ever spouted up his 
ghost. For all that, I would yet ring glasses 
with ye, would ye but hand the cup! 
Oh, oh! oh, oh! thou grinning whale, but 
there’ll be plenty of gulping soon! Why fly 
ye not, O, Ahab? For me, off shoes and 
jacket to it; let Stubb die in his drawers! 
A most mouldy and over-salted death, 
though;—cherries! cherries! cherries! Oh, 
Flask, for one red cherry ere we die!’ 

‘Cherries? I only wish that we were 
where they grow. Oh, Stubb, I hope my 
poor mother’s drawn my part-pay ere this; 
if not, few coppers will come to her now, 
for the voyage is up.’ 

From the ship’s bows, nearly all the sea¬ 
men now hung inactive; hammers, bits of 
plank, lances, and harpoons, mechanically 
retained in their hands, just as they had 
darted from their various employments; all 
their enchanted eyes intent upon the whale, 
which from side to side strangely vibrating 
his predestinating head, sent a broad band 
of overspreading semicircular foam before 
him as he rushed. Retribution, swift ven¬ 
geance, eternal malice were in his whole as¬ 
pect, and spite of all that mortal man could 
do, the solid white buttress of his forehead 
smote the ship’s starboard bow, till men 
and timbers reeled. Some fell flat upon their 
faces. Like dislodged trucks, the heads of 
the harpooneers aloft shook on their bull¬ 
like necks. Through the breach, they heard 
the waters pour, as moimtain torrents down 
a flume. 

‘The ship! The hearse!—^the second 
hearse!’ cried Ahab from the boat; ‘its wood 
could only be American!’ 

Diving beneath the settling ship, the 
whale ran quivering along its keel; but 
turning under water, swifdy shot to the sur- 
ftioe agairv far off the other bow, but within 


a few yards of Ahab’s boat, where, for a 
time, he lay qxiiescent. 

T turn my body from the sim. What ho, 
Tashtego! let me hear thy hammer. Oh! ye 
three unsurrendered spires of mine; thou 
uncracked keel; and only god-bullied hull; 
thou firm deck, and haughty helm, and 
Pole-pointed prow,—death-glorious ship! 
must ye then perish, and without me? Am I 
ic cut off from the last fond pride of meanest 
shipwrecked captains? Oh, lonely death on 
lonely hfe! Oh, now I feel my topmost 
greatness lies in my topmost grief. Ho, ho! 
from all your furthest bounds, pour ye no^y 
in, ye bold billows of my whole foregon| 
life, and top this one piled comber of my 
death! Toward thee I roll, thou all-de¬ 
stroying but unconquering whale; to the 
last I grapple with thee; from hell’s heart I 
20 stab at thee; for hate’s sake I spit my last 
breath at thee. Sink all coffins and all 
hearses to one common pool! and since 
neither can be mine, let me then tow to 
pieces, while still chasing thee, though tied 
to thee, thou damned whale! Thus^ I give 
up the spear!’ 

The harpoon was darted; the stricken 
whale flew forward; with igniting velocity 
the line ran through the groove; ran foul. 
30 Ahab stopped to clear it; he did clear it; but 
the flying turn caught him round the neck, 
and voicelessly as Turkish mutes bowstring 
their victim, he was shot out of the boat, 
ere the crew knew he was gone. Next in¬ 
stant, the heavy eye-splice in the rope’s 
final end flew out of the stark-empty tub, 
knocked down an oarsman, and smiting the 
sea, disappeared in its depths. 

For an instant, the tranced boat’s crew 
40 stood still; then turned. ‘The ship? Great 
God, where is the ship?’ Soon they through 
dim, bewildering mediums saw her sidelong 
fading phantom, as in the gaseous Fata 
Morgana; only the uppermost masts out of 
water; wffile fixed by infatuation, or fidel¬ 
ity, or fate, to their once lofty perches, the 
pagan harpooneers still maintained their 
sinking lookouts on the sea. And now, con¬ 
centric circles seized the lone boat itself, 
50 and all its crew, and each floating oar, and 
every lance-pole, and spinning, animate 
and inanimate, all round and round in pne 
vortex, carried the smallest chip of the 
Pequod crxt of sight. 

But as the last whehnings intermixipgly 
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poured themselves over the sunken head of 
the Indian at the main-mast, leaving a few 
inches of the erect spar yet visible, together 
with long streaming yards of the flag, which 
calmly undulated, with ironical coincidings, 
over the destroying billows they almost 
touched:—at that instant, a red arm and a 
hammer hovered backwardly uplifted in the 
open air, in tlie act of nailing the flag faster 
and yet faster to the subsiding spar. A sky- 10 
hawk that tauntingly had followed the 
main-truck downward from its natural 
home among the stars, pecking at the flag, 
and incommoding Tashtego there; this bird 
now chanced to intercept its broad flutter¬ 
ing wing between the hammer and the 
wood; and simultaneously feeling that ethe¬ 
real thrill, the submerged savage beneath, 
in his death-gasp, kept his hammer frozen 
there; and so the bird of heaven, with arch- 20 
angelic shrieks, and his imperial beak thrust 
upward, and his whole captive form folded 
in the flag of Ahab, went down with his 
ship, which, like Satan, would not sink to 
hell till she had dragged a living part of 
heaven along with her, and helmeted her¬ 
self with it. 

Now small fowls flew screaming over the 
yet yawning, gulf; a sullen white surf beat 
against its steep sides; then all collapsed, 30 
and the great shroud of the sea rolled on as 
it rolled five thousand years ago. 

1850-51 1851 

THE SONG 

Far off in the sea is Marlena, 

A land of shades and streams, 

A land of many delights. 

Dark and bold, thy shores, Marlena; 

But green, and timorous, thy soft knolls. 
Crouching behind the woodlands. 

All shady thy hills; all gleaming thy springs. 
Like eyes in the earth looking at you. 

How charming thy haunts, Marlena!— 9 

Oh, the waters that flow through Onimoo: 

Oh, the leaves that rustle through Ponoo: 

Oh, the roses that blossom in Tarma. 

Come, and see the valley of Vina: 

How sweet, how sweet, the Isles from Hina: 

'Tis aye afternoon of the full, full moon. 

And ever the season of fruit. 

And ever the hour of flowers. 

And never the time of rains and gales. 

All in and about Marlena. 


Soft sigh the boughs in the stilly air, 20 

Soft lap the beach the billows there; 

And in the woods or by the streams. 

You needs must nod in the Land of 
Dreams. 

1849 

HA, HA, GODS AND KINGS 

Ha, ha, gods and kings; fill high, one and 
all; 

Drink, drink! shout and drink! mad respond 
to the call! 

Fill fast, and fill full; ’gainst the goblet ne’er 
sin; 

Quaff there, at high tide, to the uttermost 
rim:— 

Flood-tide, and soul-tide to the brim! 

Who with wine in him fears? who thinks of 
his cares? 

Who sighs to be wise, when wine in him 
flares? 

Water sinks down below, in currents full 
slow; 

But wine mounts on high with its genial 
glow:— 

Welling up, till the brain overflow! 10 

As the spheres, with a roll, some fiery of 
soul. 

Others golden, with music, revolve round 
the pole; 

So let our cups, radiant with many-hued 
wines. 

Round and round in groups circle, our 
Zodiac’s Signs:— 

Round reeling, and ringing their chimes! 

Then drink, gods and kings; wine merri¬ 
ment brings; 

It bounds through the veins; there, jubi¬ 
lant sings. 

Let it ebb, then, and flow; wine never 
grows dim; 

Drain down that bright tide at the foam 
beaded rim:— 

Fill up, every cup, to the brim! a . 

1849 

QUACK 1 QUACK I QUACK I 

Quack! Quack! Quack! 

With a toorooloo whack; 

Hack away, merry men, hack away. 
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Who would not die brave. 

His ear smote by a stave? 

Thwack away, merry men, thwack away! 
’Tis glory that calls. 

To each hero that falls. 

Hack away, merry men, hack awayl 

Quack! Quack! Quack! lo 

Quack! Quack! 

Quack! 


1849 


SHERIDAN AT CEDAR CREEK 
(October 1864) 


There is glory for the brave 
Who lead, and nobly save. 

But no knowledge in the grave 
Where the nameless followers sleep, 40 

1866 


IN THE PRISON PEN 
(1864) 

Listless he eyes the palisades 
And sentries in the glare; 

’Tis barren as a pelican-beach— 
But his world is ended there. 


toOE the steed with silver 
That bore him to the fray. 

When he heard the guns at dawning— 
Miles away; 

When he heard them calling, calling— 
Mount! nor stay: 

Quick, or all is lost; 

They’ve surprised and stormed the 
post. 

They push your routed host— 
Gallop! retrieve the day. 10 

House the horse in ermine— 

For the foam-flake blew 
White through the red October; 

He thundered into view; 

They cheered him in the looming, 
Horseman and horse they knew. 

The turn of the tide began, 

The rally of bugles ran. 

He swung his hat in the van; 

The electric hoof-spark flew. 20 


Nothing to do; and vacant hands 
Bring on the idiot-pain; 

He tries to think—to recollect, 

But the blur is on his brain. 

Around him swarm the plaining ghosts 
Like those on Virgil’s shore— in 

A wilderness of faces dim. 

And pale ones gashed and hoar 

A smiting sun. No shed, no tree; 

He totters to his lair— 

A den that sick hands dug in earth 
Ere famine wasted there, 

Or, dropping in his place, he swoons. 
Walled in by throngs that press, 

Till forth from the throngs they bear him 
dead— 

Dead in his meagreness. 20 

1866 


Wreathe the steed and lead him— 

For the charge he led 
Touched and turned the cypress 
Into amaranths for the head 
Of Philip, king of riders. 

Who raised them from the dead. 

The camp (at dawning lost), 

By eve, recovered—forced. 

Rang with laughter of the host 
At belated Early fled. 30 


FROM CLAREL' 

The Golden Age 

‘Seedsmen of old Saturn’s land, 
Love and peace went hand in hand. 
And sowed the Era Golden! 

‘Golden time for man and mead: 
Title none, nor title-deed. 

Nor any slave, nor Soldan. 


Shroud the horse in sable— 
For the mounds they heap! 
There is firing in the Valley, 
And yet no strife they keep; 
It is the parting volley. 

It is the pathos deep. 


‘Venus burned both large and bright, 
Honey-moon from night to night. 

Nor bride, nor groom waxed olden. 

z The selections, to which the titles of the first and thirc? 
have been given by the editors, are, respectively, frons 
ibid.pcv,98-99>4a--44»70* 
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‘Big the tears, but ruddy ones, lo 

Crushed from grapes in vats and tuns 
Of vineyards green and golden! 

‘Sweet to sour did never sue. 

None repented ardour true— 

Those years did so embolden. 

‘Glum Don Graveairs slunk in den: 

Frankly roved the gods with men 
In gracious talk and golden. 

‘Thrill it, cymbals of my rhyme. 

Power was love, and love in prime, 20 

Nor revel to toil beholden. 

‘Back, come back, good age, and reign. 
Goodly age, and long remain— 

Saturnian Age, the Golden!’ 

1876 


Of Monasteries 

The lake ink-black mid slopes of snow— 
The dead-house for the frozen, barred— 
And the stone hospice; chill they show 
Monastic in thy pass, Bernard. 

Apostle of the Alps storm-riven. 

How lone didst build so near the heaven! 

Anchored in seas of Nitria’s sand. 

The desert convent of the Copt— 

No aerolite can more command 

The sense of dead detachment, dropped 10 

All solitary from the sky. 

The herdsmen of Olympus lie 
In summer when the eve is won 
Viewing white Spermos lower down. 

The mountain-convent; and winds bear 
The chimes that bid the monks to prayer; 
Nor man-of-war hawk sole in sky 
O’er lonely ship sends lonelier cry. 

The Grand Chartreuse with crystal 
peaks 

Mid pines—^the wintry Paradise 20 

Of soul which but a Saviour seeks— 

The motmtains round all slabbed with ice; 
May well recall the founder true, 

St. Bnmo, who to heaven has gone 
And proved his motto—that whereto 
Each locked Carthusian yet adheres: 
Troubled I was, but spake I none; 

I kept in mind the eternal years. 

And Vallombrosa—^in, shut in; 

And Montserrat—enisled aloft; 


With many more the verse might win. 
Solitudes all, austere or soft. 

But Saba! Of retreats where heart 
Longing for more than downy rest. 

Fit place would find from world apart, 

Saba abides the loneliest: 

Saba, that with an eagle’s theft 
Seizeth and dwelleth in the cleft. 

Aloof the monks their aerie keep, 
Down from their hanging cells they peep, 
Like samphire-gatherers o’er the bay 41 
Faint hearing there the hammering deep 
Of surf that smites the ledges gray. 

But up and down, from grot to shrine. 
Along the gorge, hard by the brink 
File the gowned monks in even line, 

And never shrink! 

With litany or dirge they wend 
Where nature as in travail dwells; 

And the worn grots and pensive dells 50 
In wail for wail responses send— 

Echoes in plaintive syllables. 

With mystic silvery brede divine. 

Saint Basil’s banner of Our Lord 
(In lieu of crucifix adored 
By Greeks which images decline). 

Stained with the five small wounds and red, 
Down through the darkling gulf is led— 

By night oft-times, while tapers glow 
Small in the depths, as stars may show 60 
Reflected far in well profound. 

Full fifteen hundred years have wound 
Since cenobite first harboured here; 

The bones of men, deemed martyrs crowned. 
To fossils turn in mountain near; 

Nor less while now lone scribe may write, 
Even now, in living dead of night. 

In Saba’s lamps the flames aspire— 

The votaries tend the far-transmitted fire. 

1876 

What Is Beauty? 

What is beauty? ’tis a dream 
Dispensing still with gladness: 

The dolphin haunteth not the shoal. 

And deeps there be in sadness. 

The rose-leaves, see, disbanded be— 
Blowing, about me blowing; 

But on the death-bed of the rose 
My amaranths are growing. 


30 


1876 
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FROM BRIDEGROOM DICK 
(1876) 

Where’s Commander AU-a-Tanto? 
Where’s Orlop Bob singing up from below? 
Where’s Rhyming Ned? has he spun his 
last canto? 

Where’s Jewsharp Jim? Where’s Rigadoon 
Joe? 

Ah, for the music over and done. 

The band all dismissed save the droned 

trombone! 350 

Where’s Glen o’ the gun-room, who loved 
Hot-Scotch— 

Glen, prompt and cool in a perilous watch? 
Where’s flaxen-haired Phil? a grey lieuten¬ 
ant? 

Or rubicund, flying a dignified pennant? 

But where sleeps his brother?—the cruise 
it was o’er. 

But ah, for death’s grip that welcomed him 
ashore! 

Where’s Sid, the cadet, so frank in his 
brag. 

Whose toast was audacious— ^Here^s Sidy 
and Sid^s flagr 

Like holiday craft that have sunk unknown. 
May a lark of a lad go lonely down? 360 
Who takes the census under the sea? 

Can others like old ensigns be. 

Bunting I hoisted to flutter at the gaff— 
Rags in end that once were flags 
Gallant streaming from the staff? 

Such scurvy doom could the chances 
deal 

To Top-Gallant Harry and Jack Genteel? 
Lo, Genteel Jack in hurricane weather. 
Shagged like a bear, like a red lion roaring; 
But O, so fine in his chapeau and feather. 

In port to the ladies never once jawingi 371 
All bland politesscy how urbane was he— 
^Ouiy mademoiselle’—^Ma chere amiel ’ 

’Twas Jack got up the ball at Naples, 

Gay in the old Ohio glorious; 

His hair was curled by the berth-deck 
barber. 

Never you’d deemed him a cub of rude 
Boreas; 

In tight little pumps, with the grand dames 
in rout, 

A-fiinging his shapely foot all about; 

His watch-chain with love’s jewelled tokens 
abounding, 380 

Curls ambrosial shaking out odours. 


Waltzing along the batteries, astounding 
The gunner glum and the grim-visaged 
loaders. 

Wife, where be all these blades, I wonder, 
Pennoned fine fellows, so strong, so gay? 
Never their colours with a dip dived imder; 
Have they hauled them down in a lack-lustre 
day, 

Or beached their boats in the Far, Far 
Away? 

Hither and thither, blown wide asunder. 
Where’s this fleet, I wonder and wonder. 390 
Slipt their cables, rattled their adieu 
(Whereaway pointing? to what rendezvous?). 
Out of sight, out of mind, like the crack 
ConstitutioHy 

And many a keel time never shall renew— 
Bon Homme Dick o’ the buff Revolution, 
The Black Cockade and the staunch Trwe- 
Blue. 

Doff hats to Decatur! But where is his 
blazon? 

Musi merited fame endure time’s wrong— 
Glory’s ripe grape wizen up to a raisin? 

Yes! For Nature teems, and tlie years are 
strong, 400 

And who can keep the tally o’ the names 
that fleet along? 

But his frigate, wife, his bride? Would 
blacksmiths brown 
Into smithereens smite the solid old 
renown? 

Riveting the bolts in the ironclad’s shell. 
Hark to the hammers with a rat-tat-taty 
‘Handier a Derby than a laced cocked 
hat! 

The Monitor was ugly, but she served us 
right well. 

Better than the Cumberland, a beauty and 
the belle.’ 

Better than the Cumberland! —Heart alive in 
me! 

That battlemented hull, Tantallon o* the 

sea, 410 

Kicked in, as at Boston the taxed chests 
o’ tea! 

Aye, spumed by the ram, once a tall, shapely 
craft. 

But lopped by the Rehs to an iron-beaked 
raft— 

A blacksmith’s unicqm in armour cap^dt'-pie* 
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Under the water-line a ram^s blow is dealt: 
And foul fall the knuckles that strike below 
the belt. 

Nor brave the inventions that serve to 
replace 

The openness of valour while dismantling 
the grace. 

Aloof from all this and the never-ending 
game. 

Tantamount to teetering, plot and coimter- 
plot; 420 

Impenetrable armour—all-perforating shot; 
Aloof, bless God, ride the warships of old, 
A grand fleet moored in the roadstead of 
fame; 

Not submarine sneaks with them are 
enrolled; 

Their long shadows dwarf us, their flags are 
as flame. 

Don’t fidget so, wife; an old man’s passion 
Amounts to no more than this smoke that 
I puff; 

There, there, now, buss me in good old fash¬ 
ion; 

A died-down candle will flicker in the snuff. 

1888 

FROM THE HAGLETS 

There, peaked and grey, three haglets fly. 
And follow, follow fast in wake 50 

Where slides the cabin-lustre shy. 

And sharks from man a glamour take. 
Seething along the line of light 
In lane that endless rules the warship’s 
flight. 

The sea-fowl here, whose hearts none 
know. 

They followed late the flagship quelled, 

(As now the victor one) and long 
Above her gurgling grave, shrill held 
With screams their wheeling rites—then 
sped 

Direct in silence where the victor led. 60 
Now winds less fleet, but fairer, blow, 

A ripple laps the coppered side. 

While phosphor sparks make ocean gleam. 
Like camps lit up in triumph wide; 

With lights and tinkling cymbals meet 
Acclaiming seas the advancing conqueror 
greet. 

But who a flattering tide may trust. 

Or fevouring breeze, or aught in end?— 


Careening imder startling blasts 
The sheeted towers of sails impend; 70 
While, gathering bale, behind is bred 
A livid storm-bow, like a rainbow dead. 

At trumpet-call the topmen spring; 

And, urged by after-call in stress. 

Yet other tribes of tars ascend 
The rigging’s howling wilderness; 

But ere yard-ends alert they v/in. 

Hell rules in heaven with hurricane-fire and 
din. 

The spars, athwart at spiry height. 

Like quaking Lima’s crosses rock; 80 

Like bees the clustering sailors cling 
Against the shrouds, or take the shock 
Flat on the swept yard-arms aslant. 

Dipped like the wheeling condor’s pinions 
gaunt. 

A lull! and tongues of languid flame 
Lick every boom, and lambent show 
Electric ’gainst each face aloft; 

The herds of clouds with bellowings go; 
The black ship rears—beset—harassed. 
Then pltmges far with luminous antlers 

vast. 90 

In trim betimes they turn from land. 
Some shivered sails and spars they stow: 
One watch, dismissed, they troll the can. 
While loud the billow thumps the bow— 
Vies with the fist that smites the board. 
Obstreperous at each reveller’s jovial 
word. 

Of royal oak by storms confirmed. 

The tested hull her lineage shows: 

Vainly the plungings whelm her prow— 
She rallies, rears, she sturdier grows; 100 
Each shot-hole plugged, each storm-sail 
home. 

With batteries housed she rams the watery 
dome. 

1888 

MONODY 

To have known him, to have loved him 
After loneness long; 

And then to be estranged in life. 

And neither in the wrong; 

And now for death to set his seal— 

Ease me, a little ease, my song! 

By wintry hills his hermit-mound 
The sheeted snow-drifts drape. 

And houseless there the snow-bird flits 
Beneath the fir-trees’ crape: 
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Glazed now with ice the cloistral vine 
That hid the shyest grape. 

1891 

IN THE PAUPER’S TURNIP-FIELD 

Crow, in pulpit lone and tall 
Of yon charred hemlock, grimly dead. 
Why on me in preachment call— 

Me, by nearer preachment led 
Here in homily of my hoe. 

The hoe, the hoe. 

My heavy hoe 

That earthward bows me to foreshow 
A mattock heavier than the hoe. 

1924 


ART 

In placid hours well pleased we dream 
Of many a brave unbodied scheme. 

But form to lend, pulsed life create, 

What unlike things must meet and mate: 

A flame to melt—a wind to freeze; 

Sad patience—joyous energies; 

Humility —yet pride and scorn; 

Instinct and study; love and hate; 

Audacity—^reverence. These must mate 
And fuse with Jacob’s mystic heart, i« 
To wrestle with the angel—^Art. 

X89X 


POEMS OF THE CIVIL WAR 

THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS 

1819-1892 


DIRGE 

For One Who Fell in Battle 

Room for a Soldier! lay him in the clover; 

He loved the fields, and they shall be his 
cover; 

Make his mound with hers who called him 
once her lover: 

Where the rain may rain upon it. 
Where the stm may shine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it. 

And the bee will dine upon it. 

Bear him to no dismal tomb under city 
churches; 

Take him to the fragrant fields, by the silver 
birches. 

Where the whip-poor-will shall mourn, 

where the oriole perches: 10 

Make his moimd with sunshine on it. 
Where the bee will dine upon it. 

Where the lamb hath lain upon it. 

And the rain will rain upon it. 

Busy as the bee was he, and his rest should 
be the clover; 

Gentle as the lamb was he, and the fern 
should be his cover; 


Fern and rosemary shall grow my soldier’s 
pillow over: 

Where the rain may rain upon it. 
Where the sun may shine upon it. 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 20 
And the bee will dine upon it. 

Sunshine in his heart, the rain would come 
full often 

Out of those tender eyes which evermore 
did soften: 

He never could look cold till we saw him in 
his coffin. 

Make his mound with simshine on it. 
Plant the lordly pine upon it. 

Where the moon may stream upon it. 
And memory shall dream upon it. 

‘Captain or Colonel,’—^whatever invocation 

Suit our hymn the best, no matter for thy 

station,— 30 

On thy grave the rain shall fall from the 
eyes of a mighty nation! 

Long as the sun doth shine upon it 
Shall glow the goodly pine upon it. 
Long as the stars do gleam upon it 
Shall memory come to dream upon it. 

1872 



HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL 

1820-1872 


FROM THE RIVER-FIGHT 
(Mississippi River, April 24, 1862) 

Woui .D you hear of the River-Fight? 90 

It was two^ of a soft spring night— 

God’s stars looked down on all. 

And all was clear and bright 
But the low fog’s chilling breath— 

Up the River of Death 
Sailed the Great Admiral. 

On our high poop-deck he stood. 

And round him ranged the men 
Who have made their birthright good 
Of manhood, once and again— loo 

Lords of helm and of sail. 

Tried in tempest and gale. 

Bronzed in battle and wreck— 

Bell and Bailey grandly led 
Each his Line of the Blue and Red— 
Wainwright stood by our starboard rail, 
Thornton fought the deck. 

And I mind me of more than they. 

Of the youthful, steadfast ones. 

That have shown them worthy sons 110 

Of the Seamen passed away— 

(Tyson conned our helm that day, 

Watson stood by his gims.) 

What thought our Admiral then. 

Looking down on his men? 

Since the terrible day, 

(Day of renown and tears!) 

When at anchor the Essex lay. 

Holding her foes at bay. 

When, a boy, by Porter’s side he stood 120 
Till deck and plank-shear were dyed with 
blood, 

’Tis a half a hundred years— 

Half a hundred years, to-dayl 

Who could fail, with him? 

Who reckon of life or limb? 

Not a pulse but beat the higher! 

There had you seen, by the star-light dim. 
Five hundred faces strong and grim— 

The Flag is going under fire! 

Right up by the fort, with her helm hard-a- 
port, 130 

The Hartford is going under firel 


The way to our work was plain, 

Caldwell had broken the chain, 

(Two hulks swung down amain. 

Soon as ’twas sundered)— 

Under the night’s dark blue. 

Steering steady and true. 

Ship after ship went through— 

Till, as we hove in view, 

Jackson out-thundered. 14c 

Back echoed Philip!—ah, then. 

Could you have seen our men. 

How they sprung, in the dim night haze, 
To their work of toil and of clamor! 

How the loaders, with sponge and rammer, 
And their captains, with cord and hammer. 
Kept every muzzle ablaze! 

How the guns, as with cheer and shout 
Our tackle-men hurled them out. 

Brought up on tlie water-ways! 150 

First, as we fired at their flash, 

’Twas lightning and black eclipse. 

With a bellowing roll and crash— 

But soon, upon either bow. 

What with forts, and fire-rafts, and 
ships— 

(The whole fleet was hard at it now. 

All pounding away!)—and Porter 
Still thundering with shell and mortar— 
’Twas the mighty soimd and form 
Of an Equatorial storm! i6c 

(Such you see in the Far South, 

After long heat and drouth. 

As day draws nigh to even— 

Arching from North to South, 

Blinding the tropic sun. 

The great black bow comes on. 

Till the thunder-veil is riven. 

When all is crash and levin. 

And the cannonade of heaven 
Rolls down the Amazon!) 170 

But, as we worked along higher. 

Just where the river enlarges, 

Down came a pyramid of fire— 

It was one of your long coal barges. 

(We had often had the like before)— 
’Twas coining down on us to larboard. 

Well in with the eastern shore— 
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And our pilot, to let it pass round, 

(You may guess we never stopped to 
sound,) 

Giving us a rank sheer to starboard, 180 
Ran the Flag hard and fast agroimd! 

’Twas nigh abreast of the Upper Fort, 

And straightway a rascal !l^m 
(She was shaped like the devil’s dam) 
Puffed away for us, with a snort. 

And shoved it with spiteful strength. 
Right alongside of us, to port— 

It was all of our ship’s length, 

A huge crackling Cradle of the Pit, 
Pitch-pine knots to the brim, 190 

Belching flame red and grim— 

What a roar came up from it! 

Well, for a little it looked bad— 

But these things are, somehow, shorter 
In the acting than the telling— 

There was no singing-out nor yelling, 
Nor any fussing and fretting. 

No stampede, in short— 

But there we were, my lad. 

All a-fire on our port quarter! 200 
Hammocks a-blaze in the netting. 

Flames spouting in at every port— 

Our Fourth Cutter burning at the davit, 
(No chance to lower away and save it.) 

In a twinkling, the flames had risen 
Halfway to main top and mizzen. 

Darting up the shrouds Like snakes! 

Ah, how we clanked at the brakes, 

And the deep steam-pumps throbbed 
under. 

Sending a ceaseless flow— 210 

Our top-men, a dauntless crowd. 


Swarmed in rigging and shroud— 

There, (’twas a wonder!) 

The burning ratlines and strands 
They quenched with their bare hard 
hands— 

But the great guns below 
Never silenced their thunder! 

At last, by backing and sounding. 

When we were clear of grounding. 

And under head-way once more, 22c 
The whole rebel fleet came rounding 
The point — if we had it hot before, 
’Twas now, from shore to shore. 

One long, loud thundering roar— 

Such crashing, splintering, and pounding. 
And smashing as you never heard before! 

But that we fought foul wrong to wreck, 
And to save the Land we loved so well. 
You might have deemed our long gun deck 
Two hundred feet of hell! 230 

For all above was battle. 

Broadside, and blaze, and rattle. 

Smoke and thunder alone— 

(But, down in the sick-bay, 

Where our wounded and dying lay. 

There was scarce a sob or a moan.) 

And at last, when the dim day broke. 

And the sullen sun awoke. 

Drearily blinking 

O’er the haze and the cannon-smoke, 240 
That ever such morning dulls— 

There were thirteen traitor hulls 
On fire and sinking! 

1B66 


WILLIAM TUCKEY MEREDITH 
1839- ? 

FARRAGUT 


(Mobile Bay, 5 August, 1864) 

Farragut, Farragut, 

Old Heart of Oak, 

Daring Dave Farragut, 
Thunderbolt stroke, 
Wiatehfes the hoary mist 

TiH his flag, glory-kissed. 
Greets the young day. 


Far, by gray Morgan’s walls. 

Looms the black fleet. 10 

Hark, deck to rampart calls 
With the drums’ beat! 

Buoy your chains overboardr 
While the steam hums; 

Men! to the battlement, 

Farragut comes. 

See, as the hurricane 
Hurtles in wrath 
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Squadrons of clouds amain 
Back from its path! 20 

Back to tlie parapet. 

To the guns’ lips. 

Thunderbolt Farragut 
Hurls the black ships. 

Now through the battle’s roar 
Clear the boy sings, 

‘By the mark fathoms four,’ 

While his lead swings. 

Steady the wheelmen five 

‘Nor’ by East keep her,’ 30 

‘Steady,’ but two alive: 

How the shells sweep her! 

Lashed to the mast that sways 
Over red decks. 

Over the flame that plays 
Round the torn wrecks. 

Over the dying lips 


Framed for a cheer, 

Farragut leads his ships. 

Guides the line clear. 40 

On by heights cannon-browed. 
While the spars quiver; 

Onward still flames the cloud 
Where the hulks shiver. 

See, yon fort’s star is set, 

Storm and fire past. 

Cheer him, lads—Farragut, 

Lashed to the mast! 

Oh! while Atlantic’s breast 

Bears a white sail, 50 

While the Gulf’s towering crest 
Tops a green vale. 

Men thy bold deeds shall tell. 

Old Heart of Oak, 

Daring Dave Farragut, 

Thunderbolt stroke! 


THOMAS BUCHANAN READ 

1822-1872 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE 

Up from the South at break of day. 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay. 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore. 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s 
door, 

The terrible grumble, and rumble, and 
roar. 

Telling the battle was on once more. 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those billows of war. 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 10 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold. 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good broad highway leading down; 

And there, through the flush of the morning 
light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night. 

Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need; 20 

He stretched away with his utmost speed; 


Hills rose and fell; but his heart was gay. 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs, 
thundering South, 

The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s 
mouth; 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and 
faster. 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed, and the heart of the 
master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their 
walls. 

Impatient to be where the battle-field 

calls; 30 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to 
full play. 

With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurning feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed. 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind. 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace 
ire. 

Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 

But lol he is nearing his heart’s desire; 
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He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring 

fray, 40 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 

The first that the general saw were the 
groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating 
troops. 

What was done? what to do? a glance told 
him both, 

Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath. 

He dashed down the line, ’mid a storm of 
huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course 
there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to 
pause. 

With foam and with dust, the black charger 
was gray; 
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By the flash of his eye, and the red nostril’s 
play, 50 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 
have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester, down to save the dayl’ 

Hurrah! hurrah for Sheridan! 

Hurrah! hurrah for horse and man! 

And when their statues are placed on high. 
Under the dome of the Union sky. 

The American soldiers’ Temple of Fame, 
There with the glorious general’s name. 

Be it said, in letters both bold and bright, 
‘Here is the steed that saved the day, 61 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester, twenty miles away!’ 

1865 


GEORGE HENRY BOKER 

1823-1890 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER 

In Memory of General Philip Ksarny 
Killed September i, 1862 

Close his eyes; his work is done! 

What to him is friend or foeman. 

Rise of moon, or set of sim. 

Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 

Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he? he cannot know: 

Lay him low! 

As man may, he fought his fight. 

Proved his truth by his endeavor; 10 
Let him sleep in solemn night. 

Sleep forever and forever. 

Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he? he cannot know: 

Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars. 

Roll the drum and fire the volley! 

What to him are all our wars, 

What but death bemocking folly? 20 
Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he? he cannot know: 

Lay him low! 


Leave him to God’s watching eye; 

Trust him to the hand that made him, 
Monal love weeps idly by: 

God alone has power to aid him. 

Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow! 30 

What cares he? he cannot know: 

Lay him low! 
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WILLIAM HENRY THOMPSON 

1848-1918 


THE HIGH TIDE AT GETTYSBURG» 

A CLOUD possessed the hollow field. 

The gathering battle’s smoky shield. 

Athwart the gloom the lightning flashed. 
And through the cloud some horseman 
dashed. 

And from the heights the thunder pealed. 

Then at the brief command of Lee 
Moved out that matchless infantry. 

With Pickett leading grandly down. 

To rush against the roaring crown 
Of those dread heights of destiny. 10 

Far heard above the angry guns 
A cry across the tumult runs,— 

The voice that rang through Shiloh’s 
woods 

And Chickamauga’s solitudes. 

The fierce South cheering on her sons I 

Ah, how the withering tempest blew 
Against the front of Pettigrew! 

A Khamsin wind that scorched and 
singed 

Like that infernal flame that fringed 
The British squares at Waterloo! 20 

A thousand fell where Kemper led; 

A thousand died where Garnett bled: 

In blinding flame and strangling smoke 
The remnant through the batteries broke 
And crossed the works with Armistead. 

*Once more m Glory’s van with me!’ 
Virginia cried to Tennessee; 

‘We two together, come what may. 

Shall stand upon these works to-day!’ 
(The reddest day in history.) 30 

Brave Tennessee! In reckless way 
Virginia heard her comrade say: 

‘Close round this rent and riddled rag!’ 
What time she set her battle-flag 
Amid the guns of Doubleday. 

1 The poem was delivered by Thompson, a Confederate 
veteran, at the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of 
the Battle of Gettysburg, on 4 July x 888 . 


But who shall break the guards that wait 
Before the awful face of Fate? 

The tattered standards of die South 
Were shriveled at the cannon’s mouth, 
And all her hopes were desolate. 40 

In vain the Tennesseean set 
His breast against the bayonet! 

In vain Virginia charged and raged, 

A tigress in her wrath uncaged. 

Till all the hill was red and wet! 

Above the bayonets, mixed and crossed. 
Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 

Receding through the battle-cloud. 

And heard across the tempest loud 
The death-cry of a nation lost! 50 

The brave went down! Without disgrace 
They leaped to Ruin’s red embrace. 

They only heard Fame’s thunders wake. 
And saw the dazzling sun-burst break 
In smiles on Glory’s bloody face! 

They tell, who lifted up a hand 
And bade the sun in heaven to stand! 

They smote and fell, who set the bars 
Against the progress of the stars, 

And stayed the march of Motherland! 60 

They stood, who saw the future come 
On through the fight’s delirium! 

They smote and stood, who held the hope 
Of nations on that slippery slope 
Amid the cheers of Christendom. 

God lives! He forged the iron will 
That clutched and held that trembling hill. 
God lives and reigns! He built and lent 
The heights for Freedom’s battlement 
Where floats her flag in triumph still! yt 

Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 

Love rules. Her gentler purpose runs. 

A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years. 

Lamenting all her fallen sons! 
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GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 

1851-1898 


KEENAN’S CHARGE 
(Chancellorsville, May, 1863) 

I 

The sun had set; 

The leaves with dew were wet: 

Down fell a bloody dusk 

On the woods, that second of May, 

Where Stonewall’s corps, like a beast of 
prey. 

Tore through, with angry tusk. 

‘They’ve trapped us, boys!’— 

Rose from our flank a voice. 

With a rush of steel and smoke 

On came the rebels straight, xo 

Eager as love and wild as hate; 

And our line reeled and broke; 

Broke and fled. 

No one stayed—but the dead! 

With curses, shrieks, and cries. 

Horses and wagons and men 
Tumbled back through the shuddering 
glen. 

And above us the fading skies. 

There’s one hope, still— 

Those batteries parked on the hill! 20 
‘Battery, wheel!’ (’mid the roar) 

‘Pass pieces; fix prolonge to fire 
Retiring. Trot!’ In the panic dire 
A bugle rings ‘Trot!’—and no more. 

The horses plunged. 

The cannon lurched and lunged. 

To join the hopeless rout. 

But suddenly rode a form 

Calmly in front of the human stomv 

I 7 ith a stem, commanding shout: 39 

‘Align those guns!’ 

(We knew it was Pleasonton’s.) 

The cannoneers bent to obey, 

And worked with a will at his word: 

And the black guns moved as if they had 
heard. 

But ah, the dread delay! 

‘To wait is crime; 

O God> for ten minutes’ time!’ 


The General looked around. 

There Keenan sat, like a stone, 40 

With his three himdred horse alouc;* 

Less shaken than the ground. 

‘Major, your men?’ 

‘Are soldiers. General.’ ‘Then 
Charge, Major! Do your best: 

Hold the enemy back, at all cost. 

Till my guns are placed;—else the army is 
lost. 

You die to save the rest!’ 

2 

By the shrouded gleam of the western skies. 
Brave Keenan looked into Pleasonton’s 

eyes 50 

For an instant—clear, and cool, and still; 
Then, with a smile, he said: ‘I will.’ 

‘Cavalry, charge!’ Not a man of them shrank. 
Their sharp, full cheer, from rank on rank. 
Rose joyously, with a willing breath— 

Rose like a greeting hail to death. 

Then forward they sprang, and spurred 
and clashed; 

Shouted the oflicers, crimson-sashed; 

Rode well the men, each brave as his 

fellow, 59 

In their faded coats of the blue and yellow; 
And above in the air, with an instinct true. 
Like a bird of war their pennon flew. 

With clank of scabbards and thunder of 
steeds. 

And blades that shine like sunlit reeds, 

And strong brown faces bravely pale 
For fear their proud attempt shall fail. 
Three hundred Pennsylvanians close 
On twice ten thousand gallant foes. 

Line after line the troopers came 
To the edge of the wood that was ring’d 

with flame; 70 

Rode in and sabred and shot—^and fell; 

Nor came one back his wounds to tell. 

And full m the midst rose Keenan, tall 
In the gloom like a martyr awaiting his fall, 
While the circle-stroke of his sabre, swung 
’Round his head, like a halo there, luminous 
hung. 
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Line after line, aye, whole platoons, 

Struck dead in their saddles—of brave 
dragoons 

By the maddened horses were onward 
borne 

And into the vortex flung, trampled and 

tom; So 

As Keenan fought with his men, side by 
side. 

So they rode, till there were no more to 
ride. 

But over them, lying there shattered and 
mute. 

What deep echo rolls?—Tis a death-salute 


From the cannon in place; for, heroes, you 
braved 

Your fate not in vain; the army was saved! 

Over them now—^year following year— 

Over their graves the pine-cones fall. 

And the whip-poor-will chants his spectre- 
cail; 

But they stir not again: they raise no cheer: 

They have ceased. But their glory shall 

never cease, 91 

Nor their light be quenched in the light of 
peace. 

The msh of their charge is resoimding still 

That saved the army at Chancellorsville. 

189a 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

1809-1865 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

Delivered at the Dedication of the 
National Cemetery, November 19,1863 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na¬ 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that 
tliat nation might live. It is altogether fit¬ 
ting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate 
—^we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow 20 


—^this groimd. The brave men, living and 
dead, who stmggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or de¬ 
tract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad¬ 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi¬ 
cated to the great task remaining before us 
—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free¬ 
dom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 
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COMMENTARIES 

JOHN SMITH (1580-1631) 


The first book written in the English colo¬ 
nies was by a man well fitted to a new land. 
Captain John Smith had led^ according to 
his own story, an adventurer’s life: had 
fought ‘beyond all men’s expectation’ on 
the Continent, waged Christian warfare 
against the Turks, been captured and sold 
into slavery, and beat out his master’s 
brains to win his way to freedom. Devi¬ 
ously, by way of Russia and Africa, he had 
returned home; but two years of English 
calm were apparently enough. Late in 1606 
he sailed with 143 colonists for Virginia. 
The expedition was financed by the Vir¬ 
ginia Company of London, one of the cor¬ 
porations established for the settlement and 
exploitation of new territory in America. 

Once in Virginia, Smith found enough 
excitement. He was in and out of control of 
the disorganized settlement at Jamestown, 
and was harassed by the difficulty of pro¬ 
visioning the colonists and pacifying the 
natives. When the vessel which had first 
brought the colonists was returning in 1608 
to England after a second voyage. Smith 
sent back the manuscript of A True Rela-- 
tion. It was a business report and a news¬ 
letter. Almost immediately on its receipt in 
England the manuscript was published. 

In his dedication of a later book. The 
General History of Virginia^ New England 
& the Summer 75/es(London, 1624), Smith 
declared that the events ‘ought to have 
been clad in better robes than my rude mili¬ 
tary hand can cut out in paper ornaments. 
But because, of the most things therein, I 
am no compiler by hearsay, but have been a 
real actor, I take myself to have a property 


RICHARD 

The English who were hungry for news 
from Virginia were not forced to content 
themselves with accounts in prose. The 
broadside was a popular medium, and 
Rich’s News from F/r^‘«w(London, 1610) 
was in the suitable ballad form. Almost 
nothing is known of Rich’s identity, not 
even his first name being certain. He was 


in them; and therefore have been bold to 
challenge them to come under the reach of 
my own rough pen.’ This might even more 
truly have been prefixed to A True Relation. 
There were few wasted words in his ac- 
coimt of the first year of the settlement. It 
was written with functional direcmess and 
simplicity. Smith’s later prose was more 
ornate; it was not better. 

In 1609, Smith returned to England, 
after quarreling over the leadership of the 
colony. He became interested in the settle¬ 
ment of New England, and in 1614 made a 
voyage of exploration along that coast, an 
account of which he published in A D^- 
scription of New Ewg/awd(London, 1616). 
In addition to numerous pamphlets to en¬ 
courage colonization, he wrote a picaresque 
autobiography, which he called The True 
Travelsi Adventuresy and Observations of 
Captain John Smithy in EuropCy Asiay Afi 
ricay and America(JLondony 1630). He died 
in 1631. 

Edward Arber, ed., Travels and Works of 
Captain John Smithy with a Biographicil 
and Critical Introduction by A.G.Brad- 
ley. 2 vols.(Edinburgh, 1910). 
E.K.Chatterton, Captain John SmithQAt^ 
York, 1927). 

W.Eames, A Bibliography of Captain John 
5 mzr/?(New York, 1927). 

Henry Adams, ‘Captain John Smith,’ North 
American ReviewyClWyi-'^o. 

J.M.Morse, ‘John Smith and His Critics: 
A Chapter in Colonial Historiography/ 
Journal of Southern History 


RICH (/?.i6io) 

evidently a member of the company of set¬ 
tlers under Sir Thomas Gates, who were 
wrecked on the Bermudas in the summer of 
1609 during a voyage to Virginia. After ten 
troubled months among the hogs and tor¬ 
toises, the survivors continued to Virginia 
in two cedarwood pinnaces which they 
built. Rich returned from there to Eng*» 
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land, and seems to have'rushed into poetry, 
though he promised a later and fuller ac¬ 
count of his adventures in prose. 

In his preface. Rich addressed the pub¬ 
lic: ‘Reader, thou dost peradventure imag¬ 
ine that I am mercenary in this business, 
and write for money, as your modern poets 
are use[d] to do, hired by some of those 
ever-to-be-admired Adventureres to flatter 
the world. NO! I disclaim it! I have known 
the voyage, passed the danger, seen that 
honorable work of Virginia, and, I thank 
God, am arrived here to tell thee what I 
have seen, done, and passed. If thou wilt 
believe me, [do] so; if not, so too; for I can¬ 
not force thee but to thine own liking. I 
am a soldier, blunt and plain, and so is the 
phrase of my news; and I protest it is true. 
If thou ask why I put it in verse, I prithee 


know it was only to feed mine own 
humor.’ 

Rich was hardly a poet of sensibility, but 
he managed to cram into his verse a com¬ 
plicated sequence of events and an amazing 
amount of detailed information about the 
most recent terms under which the Vir¬ 
ginia Company of London would send out 
a planter. His disastrous voyage did not in 
the least daunt him. ‘I must not lose my 
patrimony,’ he wrote, ‘I am for Virginia 
again.’ 

Robert Gray, A Good Speed to Virginia 
(London, 1609); Richard Rich, Newes 
from Virginia(Londony 1610). Edited by 
William F.Craven. (Scholars’ Facsimiles 
and Reprints, N.Y., 1937.) 


WILLIAM BRADFORD (1590-1657) 


William Bradford was born in Yorkshire 
in 1590, and while still a boy allied himself 
with religious Nonconformists. He joined 
the closely-knit group which met at Scrooby 
with William Brewster, and in 1609 he mi¬ 
grated with them to Holland. The wander¬ 
ing was not over, and in 1620 he sailed with 
these and others for America. There they 
established the colony at Plymouth. A few 
months after their arrival their first gover¬ 
nor died, and Bradford was elected to suc¬ 
ceed him. Thirty-one times in all he filled 
the office. 

The seventeenth century held history in 
great respect, not only for the simple pleas¬ 
ure it gave in reading the events of the past, 
but because a general adherence to the au¬ 
thority of tradition made such knowledge 
essential to any determination of civil or 
ecclesiastical policy. It was natural enough 
that Bradford should wish to recount the 
history which he was helping to make. Like 
a modern Moses, he made it his duty to 
chronicle his people’s exodus, that the true 
line of tradition should not be broken in the 
future by an ignorance of the immediate 
past. He died in 1657, but his history Of 
Plymouth Plantation covers only the years 
Up to a decade before. 

His manner was, as he said, to tell all 
these events in a ‘plain style,’ and he wrote 
With quiet dignity. Unlike the writers of 


news-letters he sought a definite emotional 
effect, and this he brought about by a con¬ 
scious use of biblical analogies and over¬ 
tones. His phrases from the Testaments 
were borrowed not to replenish a scant 
imagination, but to evoke for readers, as 
familiar with the Bible as he himself, paral¬ 
lels inseparably a part of the greatest store¬ 
house of their fancy. Technically the effect 
was not different from that of allusion in 
poetry like Milton’s on minds perfectly at 
home in the classics. The emotional reaction 
was, however, as preachers knew, far greater. 

Bradford’s manuscript itself had an ex¬ 
citing history. Part of the great collection of 
New England historical material gathered 
in the early eighteenth century by Thomas 
Prince and deposited in the library of the 
Old South Church in Boston, it was prob¬ 
ably seized by some British soldier during 
the occupation of Boston at the time of the 
Revolution. Then it was lost track of for 
three-quarters of a century before it was 
discovered in the library of the Bishop of 
London. The history was first published in 
full in 1856, and in 1897 its manuscript was 
returned to this coimtry. 

W.T.Davis, ed., Bradford's History of Ply^ 
mouth Plantation^ 1606-1646. Original 
Narratives of Early American Histbry 
(N.Y., 1908), 
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A.H.Pliimb5 William Bradford of Plymouth 
(Boston, 1920). 

Willston Walker, Ten New England Leaders 
(N.Y., i 90 i),pp. 3 - 45 - 


E.F.Bradford, ‘Conscious Art in Bradford’s 
History of Plymouth Plantation^ New 
England Quarterly, 


THOMAS MORTON C^.1622-1647) 


Not all persons in New England were 
moved to settle there by the impulsion of 
God. Thomas Morton was not. His first ap¬ 
pearance in New England in 1622 appears 
to have been as one of fifty or sixty ‘rude 
and profane fellows’ sent out to trade in ri¬ 
valry with the Pilgrims. Leaving New Eng¬ 
land after a single summer, he returned 
with a similar party some years later and set 
up a post at Quincy from which to trade for 
fur with the Indians. A liberal supply of 
liquor and guns for barter brought him a 
success which threatened not only the trade 
but the safety of the Pilgrim Fathers. To 
this competition and danger they objected, 
as well as to a looseness of conduct which 
offended their sense of morality. He was 
seized in 1628 by Capt. Miles Standish of 
Plymouth, and was sent under arrest to 


England. A year and a half later he re¬ 
turned, and the expulsion was repeated— 
this time by the Puritans from Salem, after 
Endecott had cut down Morton’s maypole. 
In 1637 he published in Holland his New 
English Canaan as a kind of defense of his 
actions. In 1643 he reappeared in Massa¬ 
chusetts. Hustled off, he went to Maine and 
then to Rhode Island, but returned still 
again. This time he was thrown into prison 
for a year, and two years after his release he 
died. No one mourned him. 

His book had some of the amusement 
which goes with any burlesque, but its wit 
has generally been overestimated in periods 
of reaction against the Puritan character. 

C.F.Adams,Jr.,rAe New English Canaan of 

Thomas Alc?rfow(Boston, 1883). 


NATHANIEL WARD (c.1578-1652) 


No one of gustier humor and few of greater 
learning than Nathaniel Ward came to New 
England. A Suffolk man, born about 1578, 
he was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and received his degree in 
1599. He then read law, but turned to the 
ministry. After pulpits in Prussia and in 
London he was presented with a rural 
Essex living, from which he was dismissed 
in 1633 because of his nonconformity. In 
the next year he went to Massachusetts, 
where he became co-pastor of the church at 
Agawam (Ipswich). He was not well, and 
on his retirement two years later the Gen¬ 
eral Court of Massachusetts took advan¬ 
tage of his legal and religious training by re¬ 
cruiting him to aid in the preparation of the 
legal code of the commonwe^th. The Body 
of Liberties. 

It is, however, by The Simple Cohler of 
Aggawam in . 4 mmca(London, 1647) that he 
is known today. Emigrants to New England 
saw no reason to cut themselves off from 
their mother-country, and considered it a 


privilege and a duty to offer advice and the 
pure example of New England for guidance 
in religious and civil disputes at home. 
Thus even the establishment of the first 
printing press at Boston in 1638 did not 
materially lessen the number of colonial 
books published in England. 

Ward, who described himself on the 
title-page of his Simple Cohler as one ‘will¬ 
ing to help mend his native country, lam¬ 
entably tattered, both in the upper- 
leather and sole, with all the honest stitches 
he can take,’ was eager to be of help. His 
honest stitches ripped into the rotten 
leather. He had no patience with those 
Englishmen who tried to patch with tolera¬ 
tion. New England gave free liberty to* 
troublesome sects, liberty ‘to keep away 
from us; and such as will come—to be gone 
as fast as they can, the sooner the better.* 

The problem of extravagant apparel had 
been a topic of controversy since the repeal 
by James I of all sumptuary legislation. 
Engli^ ministers railed from the pulpit 
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against any woman ‘with a ruff like a sail, 
. , . with a feather in her cap like a flag in 
her top, to tell, I think, which way the wind 
will blow.’ Ward joined in the hue and cry. 
His style is swift and full-blooded, and he 
had a racy delight in the creation of nonce- 
words from Latin, which smack almost as 
much of Plautus as of seventeenth-century 
literary conceit. He wrote in this fashion, he 
says in a significant appendix, lest he ‘speak 
to light heads with heavy words.’ 

The Simple Cobler was popular in Eng¬ 
land, and ran into four editions in its first 
year. No doubt others like Adam Eyre, the 
solenm Yorkshire diarist who was bothered 
both by his conscience and his wife’s love of 
finery, noted soon after its publication: 
‘This day I rested at home all day, and in 
the morn I read a part of the American 
Cobbler, and wrote in the margin as far as 
I went.’ 

Ward returned to England the year be¬ 
fore its publication, repeated his message in 


ROGER WILL 

Roger Williams was even more trouble¬ 
some to the New England Puritans than 
Thomas Morton had been; yet he had an 
ability which they conceded and which 
posterity admires. He was bom about 1603, 
the son of a prosperous London shop¬ 
keeper. His brilliance as a youth brought 
him to the attention of Sir Edward Coke, 
the famous jurist and parliamentarian, who 
got him a scholarship at the Charterhouse 
school. Later Williams was a member of 
Pembroke College at Cambridge, from 
which he received a degree in 1626. He then 
studied for the ministry. A friend of many 
of the Puritan leaders, he sailed in 1630 for 
New England to take part in this radical 
experiment in the establishment of a Puri¬ 
tan commonwealth. 

Williams found the new state not entirely 
congenial to his own ideas of reform. As a 
theorist he objected to the legality of the 
colonists’ title to their land, a view which 
they naturally resented. Even more, Wil¬ 
liams disliked their hesitancy to cut loose 
from the Established Church. In his search 
for the ideal he followed the path of sepa¬ 
ratism and ended at a position from which 
he could see only the beauty of religious 


person before the Commons as he had 
promised, published two other minor vol¬ 
umes, and died in 1652 in Essex, where he 
had returned to become pastor. 

Nathaniel Ward, The Simple Cobler of Ag^ 
gawam in ^wmca(London, 1647). Ed¬ 
ited by Lawrence C. Wroth. (Scholars* 
Facsimiles and Reprints, N.Y., 1937.) 
T.F.Waters,ed.,r/i^ Simple Cobler of Agga-- 
warn by Rev. Nathaniel Ward. A reprint 
of the 4th edition, with facsimiles of title 
page, preface, and head-lines, and the 
exact text, and an essay ‘Nathaniel Ward 
and The Simple Cobler.* Publications of 
the Ipswich Historical Society 
lem. Mass., 1905). 

J.W.Dean, Memoir of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Albany, 1868). 

Frances Baldwin, Sumptuary Legislation and 
Personal Regulation in England(fi2lxi- 
more, 1926). 


LS (c.1603-1683) 

liberty. He was not a mute and cool con- 
former. Cotton Mather, in his history of 
New England, described him as a windmill, 
whose whirl was likely to set all America 
afire. In 1635 Williams was banished, and 
with a group of followers founded Provi¬ 
dence. 

Like most Puritans, Williams was a 
sturdy pamphleteer. Best known of his dis¬ 
putes is that with John Cotton, of Boston, 
on the principle of freedom of conscience. 
Cotton originally attacked an English de¬ 
fense of such liberty; Williams answered 
with The Bloody Tenet of Persecution^ for 
Cause of Conscience^ discussed in a Confer^ 
ence between Truth and Peace(London, 
1644); Cotton replied twice, once with The 
Bloody Tenet Washed(L^ndony 1647); and 
Willies ended the argument, though not 
the question, with The Bloody Tenet Yet 
More jB/baiv(London, 1652). 

The dialogue as a form for such discus¬ 
sion had been popular since Plato, both in 
prose and poetry. It has certain dramatic 
values, and clarity results from the straight¬ 
forward use of pro and con. William Brad¬ 
ford wrote several times in this manner, 
and it is basically the form of Anne Brad- 
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street’s poem, ‘The Flesh and the Spirit.* 
Williams’ hfe was never free from con¬ 
troversy, and his ‘Letter to the Town of 
Providence’ is an important clarification of 
his attitude towards liberty of conscience. 
It has been said by Moses Coit Tyler, best 
of the historians of American colonial litera¬ 
ture, to have ‘the moral and hterary har¬ 
monies of a classic.’ Williams wrote nothing 
to surpass it. 
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The Writings of Roger Williams^ 6 vols., in 
Publications of the Narragansett Club 
(Providence, 1866-74). 

J.E.Ernst, Roger Williams^ New England 
Firebrand(N.Y 1932), 

H.B.Parkes, ‘John Cotton and Roger Wil¬ 
liams Debate Toleration, 1644-1652,’ 
New England Qwamr/5^,IV,735-56. 


PHILIP PAIN (?-c.i668) 


Daily Meditations{Qaxnbndgti 1668) ap¬ 
pears to be the first book of original verse 
published in the English colonies. Of Philip 
Pain, its author, nothing is known except 
that a memorial poem calls him young, 
and the title-page describes him as one 
‘who lately suffering shipwreck, was 
drowned.’ He may not have been even tech¬ 
nically an American, imless this is assumed 
from the fact that the book was apparently 
not published in England. 

Whoever the author, the book is impor¬ 
tant as an indication of the interest in poetry 
in New England. In the translation of such 
sacred poems as the Psalms, the Puritan 
was unwilling to sacrifice the exactness of 
the divinely inspired original ‘for the sake 
of a little jingle at the end of a line’; but he 
felt no hindrance to the writing of occa¬ 
sional poems, either for the commemora¬ 


tion of particular events or as an individual 
stimulus to devotion. 

Pain’s mind was typically concerned 
with the vanity of the present and the im¬ 
minence of death; and his pulse beat fast 
lest, as he said, he be ‘drowned in this del¬ 
uge of security.’ This terror of the un¬ 
known he was able to express with the Poe- 
like accent of his fifty-sixth meditation, or 
in phrases of wit reminiscent of English 
verse like that of George Herbert or Fran¬ 
cis Quarles, from both of whom he seems 
to have learned. Most of his similes came 
naturally enough from the Bible. What 
New Englanders thought of his poetry is 
not known, but his book must have had 
some popularity for it was reprinted in 1670. 

Leon Howard, ed., Daily Meditations^ by 

Philip Pam(San Marino, Calif., 1936). 


ANNE BRADSTREET (c.1612-1672) 


Of Anne Bradstreet, New Englanders were 
extremely proud. She was the daughter of 
Thomas Dudley, who had been Governor 
of Massachusetts, and the wife of Simon 
Bradstreet, who held high office there. Mrs. 
Bradstreet was bom in England, about 
1612, and was brought up in the household 
of the Earl of Lincoln, of whose estates her 
father was steward. Here her background 
was the rich tapestry of English tradition, 
sobered to conform to Puritan taste. Her 
husband had also become a member of the 
household, first at the age of fourteen and 
again after his graduation from Cambridge. 
In 1630 they sailed with the Dudleys to 
New England. 

^Jt pleased God to keep me a long time 


without a child, which was a great grief to 
me, and cost me many prayers and tears be¬ 
fore I obtained one, and after him many 
more, of whom I now take the care, that as 
I have brought you into the world, and 
with great pains, weakness, cares, and fears 
brought you to this, I now travail in birth 
of you again till Christ be formed in you.’ 

Out of this maternal emotion came many 
of her shorter poems and her Meditations, 
The vogue of meditations and aphorisms 
flourished in the seventeenth century. 
Rhetoric was its nursemaid, but its texts 
were the ‘wise-books’ of the Scriptures. 
The Proverbs was one of this sort; and the 
son of Solomon was coimselled to ‘hear the 
instruction of thy father, and forsake not the 
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law of thy mother: for they shall be an orna¬ 
ment of grace unto thy head, and chains 
about thy neck.’ The coimsels of Mrs. 
Bradstreet for her own children were exer¬ 
cises in compression, and in them she 
packed the accumulated wisdom of her 
reading and her experience. Seventeenth- 
century American prose offers nothing 
better. 

In 1650 a volume of her poems was pub¬ 
lished in London, called The Tenth Muse 
Lately Sprung Up in America^ or Several 
Poems, The title was a typical publisher’s 
invention to call attention to the doubly ex¬ 
traordinary fact that the book was not only 
by an American but by a woman. For The 
Tenth Muse preceded by a year the first 
printed poetry of Mrs. Katherine Philips, 
the ‘Matchless Orinda,’ usually known as 
the first English woman poet, and by seven¬ 
teen years the publication of ‘Orinda’s’ col¬ 
lected work. Mrs. Bradstreet’s early verse 
is heavy with debt to DuBartas, that gran¬ 


diose epic and moral poet of whom her cen¬ 
tury thought highly. ‘A right DuBartas 
girl,’ Nathaniel Ward called her. 

A second, revised edition of her poems 
was published in Boston in 1678, xmder 
what was probably the original title, Sev-- 
eral Poems, This was enlarged by the addi¬ 
tion of certain of the personal poems by 
which she is now best known. In these, it is 
usually said, she returned to the tradition 
of Sydney and Spenser. Her work was first 
published in its entirety in 1867. 

J.H.Ellis, ed.. The Works of Anne Brad- 
street^ in Prose and F^5e(Charlestown, 
1867). New ed.. New York, 1932. 
H.Campbell, Anne Bradstreet and Her Time 
(Boston, 1891). 

S.E.Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony 
(Boston, 1930), 320-36. 

Oscar Wegelin, ‘A Checklist of Editions of 
the Poems of Anne Bradstreet,’ American 
Book Collectori IV, 15-16. 


JOHN JOSSELYN (^.1638-1675) 


John Josselyn was the author of two books 
of miscellaneous fact and lore concerning 
New England. These were New England's 
Rarities DiscoverediX^ondon^ 1672) and An 
Account of Two Voyages to New England 
(London, 1674). Josselyn obviously pos¬ 
sessed an eager mind, some scientific know¬ 
ledge, and a sense of humor. His description 
of an Indian squaw is related in its form to 


character-writing, that method of picturing 
various types of man, which was in itself a 
common form, was used within sermons, 
and served as a guide in the composition of 
obituaries and biographies. 

Edward Tuckerman, ed., New England's 
Rarities Di5cot;ered(Boston, 1865). 


MARY ROWLANDSON (^:.i635-c.i678) 


Not all Americans were so kindly disposed 
towards the Indians as John Josselyn had 
been. Particularly during the years when 
King Philip was making a last desperate ef¬ 
fort to regain his territory, the colonists 
were in dread of attacks by the Indians. 
Mrs. Mary Rowlandson lived in the frontier 
village of Lancaster, Massachusetts, where 
she was the wife of the minister and the 
mother of three children. At sunrise on the 
loth of February 1676, when her husband 
was absent in Boston, the Indians swept 
down on the village, burned the houses, and 
carried off the settlers. On 2nd May she 
was finally redeemed. Six years later was 


published an account of her captivity. 
The Sovereignty & Goodness of Gody To^ 
gether with the Faithfulness of His Promises 
Displayed^ Being a Narrative of the Captiv^ 
ity and Restoration of Mrs, Mary Rowland" 
50 w(Cambridge, 1682). The book was popu¬ 
lar. Two more editions were published in 
Cambridge within the year, and one in 
England. This was her only literary venture. 

She begins her account abruptly and 
dramatically, and relates the stages and rest 
of her forc^ march with a narrative tech¬ 
nique not to be slighted. The pathos of her 
return to her child’s grave and the humor of 
the final drunken celebration of the Indians 
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illustrate other literary qualities. Her book 
has been deservedly the most popular of 
the numerous similar accounts published 
on through the mid-eighteenth century. 

Such narratives, like published sermons 
on the execution of murderers, provided 
more than an intimation of the chastening 
hand of God. The numbers in which they 
sold indicate a response on the part of the 
readers which was not entirely spiritual. 
And what is equally important to literary 
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history, the vividness of the writers* ac¬ 
counts are a sure sign of a delight in then* 
creation. 

H. S.Nourse and J.E.Thayer eds.. The Nar¬ 
rative of the Captivity and Restoration of 
Mrs, Mary Rowlandson^ reprinted in fac- 
simile(Cambridge, Mass., 1903). 

I. M.Calder, Colonial Captivitiesy Marches 
and Journeys(N.Y.i 1935). 


MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH (1631-1705) 


Of all New England poets Michael Wig- 
glesworth was most widely read. Almost 
eighteen hundred copies of The Day of 
£)c}o?w(Cambridge, 1662) are said to have 
been sold in the first year of its publication, 
and the book was frequently reprinted. 

Wigglesworth was born in England in 
1631, and came with his parents to Connec¬ 
ticut when he was seven years old. Later he 
attended Harvard, from which he was grad¬ 
uated in 1651 and of which he was fellow 
and tutor from 1652 to 1654. Two years 
later he became minister of the church at 
Malden. He was always troubled by ill 
health, and in the year after The Day of 
Doom appeared he went to Bermuda. The 
trip helped little and he pondered why God 
should have so encouraged him to leave, 
and then have withheld the cure. Perhaps, 
he thought, it was only to return him to his 
flock after a season away. From then on he 
was content to remain in Massachusetts. 

The Day of Doom was popular not so 
much for its poetry as for the fact it was, 
and still is, the clearest account of Cal- 
vinistic belief. Cotton Mather commended 
it as particularly suited for ‘such readers as 
are for plain truths dressed up in a plain 
meter.* Its purpose has never been better 
stated than in the Lucretian lines which 
a fellow minister prefaced to the book 
itself: 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
Saith Herbert well. Great truths to dress in 
meter. 

Becomes a preacher who men’s souls doth 
prize. 

That truth in sugar roll’d may taste the 
sweeter. 


No cost too great, no care too curious is 
To set forth truth, and win men’s souls 
to bliss. 

While Wigglesworth was still a tutor at 
Harvard he prepared a discussion of oratory 
which has never been published. Advice 
from it fits his poetry as well. 

Would you know who is an orator in¬ 
deed? Look out the man that can fully 
and takingly teach the hardest points with 
the greatest perspicuity in the fewest 
words; and that’s the man you seek. .,. 
Teaching then being the main thing to be 
attended, the orator’s first endeavor must 
be ... that his discourse be suitable to its 
object, exactly conformed both for matter 
and manner to the thing he speaks about. 
... Two plain words are worth twenty 
that cannot be understood.... He is the 
best artist who can most clearly and fa¬ 
miliarly communicate his thoughts to the 
meanest capacity. 

Wigglesworth’s poem ‘God’s Controversy 
with New England,’ somewhat more in¬ 
tricate metrically than The Day of Doom and 
impressive in its solemnity, was written in 
1662 but was never printed during his life¬ 
time. He published a second volume of 
poems. Meat out of the Eater^ or Medita¬ 
tions concerning the Necessity^ End^ and 
Usefulness of Afflictions into God^s Children 
(Cambridge, 1669), which by 1689 had gone 
into four editions. It is sincere, but not dis¬ 
tinguished even in its period. 

K.B.Murdock, ed., The Day o/Docwi(N.Y.j 

1929). 
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J.W,Dean, Sketch of the Life of Rev, Michael F.O.Matthiessen, ‘Michael Wigglesworth, 

Wigglesworthi A,M,y with a Fragment a Puritan Artist/Nezv England Qmrterly, 

of his Autobiography, Some of His Let- 1,491-504. 

ters, and a Catalogue of His Library 
(Albany, 1863), 


BENJAMIN TOMPSON (1642-1714) 


Benjamin Tompson was probably the first 
native-born American poet. He was gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard in 1662, and spent his 
life as schoolmaster and physician. It was 
to lament the same general period of Indian 
warfare in which Mrs. Rowlandson was 
captured that Tompson queried. 

What means this silence of Harvardine 
quills. 

While Mars, triumphant, thunders on our 
hills? 

He supplied the lament himself in New 
England's Crisis, or A Brief Narrative of 
New England's Lamentable Estate at Present, 
Compared with the Former (but Few) Years 
of Prosperity(Boston, 1676). The book was 
reprinted in a somewhat different form in 
the same year in London as New England's 
Tears, 

The bulk of Tompson’s work was in the 
medium of tlie elegy, the most popularly 
practised of all New England poetical 
forms. Such elegies to mourn the dead were 
pinned to the hearse in funeral processions, 
printed as broadsides, and appended to 
published funeral sermons and brief biog¬ 
raphies. In them New Englanders most 
strenuously exercised their wits; though the 
elegies often, as in that to Rebecca Sewall, 
indicate genuine sympathy through the 
poet’s personal knowledge of grief. 

Elegies were composed well into the 
eighteenth century. No poetry observed 
more conventionalities nor honored dead 
images longer. Benjamin Franklin, in one 
of his Dogood letters to the New England 
Courant, written in 1722, summarized the 
practice with devastating accuracy. 

A RECEIPT TO MAKE A 

NEW ENGLAND FUNERAL ELEGY 

For the title to your elegy: Of these you may 
have enough ready-made to your hands; but if 


you should choose to make it yourself, you 
must be sure not to omit the words ^tatis 
Sues, which will beautify it exceedingly. 

For the Subject of your elegy: Take one of 
your neighbors who has lately departed this 
life. It is of no great matter at what age the 
party died, but it will be best if he went away 
suddenly, being killed, drowned, or frozen to 
death. 

Having chosen the person, take all his vir¬ 
tues, excellencies, etc., and if he have not 
enough you may borrow some to make up a 
sufficient quantity. To these add his last words, 
dying expressions, etc., if they are to be had. 
Mix all these together, and be sure you strain 
them well. Then season all with a handful or 
two of melancholy expressions such as: dread- 
ful, deadly, cruel cold death, unhappy fate, weep¬ 
ing eyes, etc. Having mixed all these ingredi- 
ants well, put them into the empty skull of 
some young Harvard; but in case you have ne’er 
a one at hand you may use your own. There let 
them ferment for the space of a fortnight, and 
by that time they will be incorporated into a 
body; which take out, and having prepared a 
sufficient quantity of double rhymes, such as 
power, flower; quiver, shiver; grieve us, leave us; 
tell you, excel you; expeditions, physicians; fa¬ 
tigue him, intrigue him; etc., you must spread all 
upon paper and if you can procure a scrap of 
Latin to put at the end it will garnish it mightily. 
Then having affixed your name at the bottom, 
with a Mxstus Composuit [a grief-stricken one has 
composed this], you will have an excellent elegy. 

N.B. This receipt will serve when a female is 
the subject of your elegy, provided you borrow 
a greater quantity of virtues, excellencies, etc. 

Tompson’s couplets, however, have their 
own native and individual tang, and the 
prologue to New England's Crisis, despite 
its apparent indebtedness to the poetry of 
Francis Quarles, could only have been writ¬ 
ten by an American. This can hardly be 
said of much poetry before his time, nor of 
that for long after. 

H.J.Hall, ed., Benjamin Tompson, 1642- 

1714, First Native-Bom Poet of America; 
His Po^w5(Boston, 1924). 
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FRANCIS PASTORIUS (1651-C.1720) 


Little poetry of this period of a quality 
comparable even to that of New England 
has been uncovered elsewhere, but the 
pleasantest known are the two poems from 
the title-pages of the unpublished common- 
place-book of Francis Pastorius, which he 
called his Bee-Htve, These volumes are the 
storehouse of the honey of his reading, and 
the practice of filling such books was popu¬ 
lar everywhere. 

Pastorius was one of the most learned 
men in colonial America. Born in Germany 
and educated in its universities, he knew 
the Continent from having travelled as tutor 
to the son of a nobleman. In 1683 he set out 
for America as agent for a group of German 
Quakers who wished to buy land in Penn¬ 
sylvania. On their arrival Germantown was 
settled, and Pastorius became its first mayor 
and leading citizen. 


As a youth in Germany he had written 
light verses on love, such as: 

Come, Corinna, let me kiss thee! 

Come, my dearest, to me here! 

I would know why joy should miss thee, 
I would have thine answer clear! 
Smiling sweetly said she, ‘No,’ 

Then demurely yielded so. 

(s.w.PENNYPACKER, trans.) 

He continued to write occasional verse in 
America, but a new state of mind and an 
adopted language appear to have cramped 
his muse. 

M.D.Learned, The Life of Francis Daniel 
Pastorius^ with an appreciation of Pasto¬ 
rius by S.W.Pennypacker(Phila., 1908), 


EDWARD TAYLOR (c.1644-1729) 


The finest seventeenth-century American 
poet is the one most recently discovered. 
Edward Taylor left some three hundred 
manuscript poems at his death in 1729, 
with instructions that they never be pub¬ 
lished. It was not imtil their rediscovery 
and partial publication in 1937 that the 
quality of his work was known. 

Taylor was born in Leicestershire, Eng¬ 
land, about 1644. His early education was 
got there and he was trained to be a school¬ 
master; but his scruples against taking the 
oath of conformity drove him in 1668 to 
America. He came with letters of introduc¬ 
tion to leading citizens, who sent him to 
President Chauncey of Harvard. That night 
as he lay at Chauncey’s, a white-speckled 
dove flew against the casement of his 
window and was let in. The President 
thought it an omen. The next day Taylor 
was admitted to the college. There for 
two years he roomed with Samuel Sew- 
all. He was graduated in 1671, and later 
in the same year accepted the pastorate of 
the frontier village of Westfield, in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. He remained there until his 
death. 

His grandson. President Stiles of Yale, 


has left a thumbnail portrait of him. Taylor 
was deeply interested in botany and natu¬ 
ral history, was 

an incessant student, but used no spec¬ 
tacle glasses to his death. . . . He was a 
vigorous advocate for Oliver Cromwell, 
civil and religious liberty. A Congrega- 
tionalist in opposition to Presbyterian 
church discipline. He was a physician for 
the town all his life. He concerned him¬ 
self little about domestic and secular af¬ 
fairs. Attended to all the public state of the 
Provinces and the Parliament; greatly de¬ 
tested King James, Sir Edmimd Andros 
and Randolph; gloried in King William 
and the Revolution of 1688; felt for the 
dissenters in all their apprehension in 
Queen Anne’s reign; and triumphed in 
the House of Hanover. He had a steady 
correspondence with Judge Sewall of 
Boston, who duly communicated to him 
all the transactions in the Assembly and 
occurrences in the nation. A man of small 
stature, but firm; of quick passions, yet 
serious and grave. Exemplary in piety, 
and for a very sacred observance of the 
Lord’s day. 
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In the leisure which his disinterest in 
domestic and secular affairs left, he wrote 
verse which none of his predecessors or 
contemporaries could have matched. He 
may indeed be said to have possessed a 
greater degree of poetic sensibility than any 
other colonial American poet. Certain of his 
conceits and lines are in the purest meta¬ 
physical tradition; his images are often 
fresh and sharp; his religious ecstasy glows 
warmly. He is a lesser Crashaw or Herbert, 
but he is a true poet. The greater part of his 


work has never been published, and none 
of it in book form. What the bulk may be 
like, the public does not know. How good 
the best is, we are only beginning to appre¬ 
ciate. 

T.H.Johnson, ‘ Edward Ts'/lor: A Puritan 
Sacred Poet,’ New England Quarterlyy'Ky 
290-322. 

J.T. Terry, Rev. Edward Taylor^ 1642- 
I729(N.Y., 1892). 


COTTON MATHER (1663-1728) 


Tt has always been a maxim with me,’ 
wrote Cotton Mather, ‘that a power to do 
good not only gives a right unto it, but also 
makes the doing of it a duty.’ Mather was 
bom with the power and trained with the 
sense of duty. He was the son of Increase 
Mather, who had been chief of the New 
England clergy, President of Harvard, and 
a powerful politician, and was the grandson 
of Richard Mather, who had been a leader 
among the founding Fathers. Increase Ma¬ 
ther educated his son for a brilliant career, 
saw him graduated from Harvard in 1678 
as the youngest man to have taken a degree, 
received him as assistant in the Second 
Church of Boston, and filled him with the 
responsibility of being his brothers’ keeper. 

With the example of his family behind 
him and the spirit of the Lord within him, 
it was natural enough that Cotton Mather 
should have expected to guide the com¬ 
munity and the commonwealth to lives con¬ 
formant and pleasing to God’s will. But 
New England’s way was changing, and 
tmth was no longer irresistible. In his am¬ 
bitions Mather was often thwarted, and his 
consequent irritation turned many against 
him. Mather himself was aware of his 
faults. ‘Proud thoughts,’ he confided to his 
diary, ‘fly blow my best performances.’ 

No writer of colonial times was more 
eager to do good by means of books than he, 
and none was a more versatile stylist. The 
baroque richness of his introduction to the 
Magnalia was intended only for minds cap¬ 
able of appreciating the authority of the 
ancients. His ‘Political Fables’ were ad¬ 
dressed to the simpler capacities of the com¬ 
mon people; his Winter Meditations made 


use of homely analogy; and the narrative of 
‘The Memorable Action at Wells’ raced 
along unhampered by the jeweled gowns he 
mentions in his discussion of style. Mather 
preferred the ornate. ‘After all,’ he wrote, 
‘every man will have his own style’; but, be¬ 
ing a dextrous and functional writer, he was 
careful to fit his manner to his audience. 

Mather is usually spoken of as a reaction¬ 
ary. In fact, his attitude toward the discov¬ 
eries of science was radical. A bomb hurled 
through his window was the people’s re¬ 
sponse to his advocacy of inoculation 
against smallpox. And almost no one would 
approvingly have repeated with him, as in 
his Christian Philosopher^ Grew’s observa¬ 
tion that ‘whatever is natural is delightful 
and has a tendency to good.’ 

Few men have made greater use of the 
press. His sermons were often prepared so 
that they could be turned over immediately 
to the printer. Some, like his Winter Medita-- 
tionsy were written directly for the reader 
and form a significant link between the ser¬ 
mon and the essay. The writing of biog¬ 
raphies he found important for the ex¬ 
amples which good men set. These biog¬ 
raphies naturally enough emphasized the 
spiritual, for a man did not truly live before 
his soul had quickened. He was a chronicler 
of New England, since ‘ ’tis very certain that 
the greatest entertainments must needs oc¬ 
cur in the history of the people whom the 
Son of God haA redeemed and purified 
unto Himself as a peculiar people; and 
whom the Spirit of God, by supernatural 
operations upon their minds, does cause to 
live like strangers in this world, conform¬ 
ing themselves uxito the truths and rules of 
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his Holy Word in expectation of a kingdom 
whereto they shall be in another and a bet¬ 
ter world advanced.’ Before Mather laid 
down his pen he had written more than 450 
books, all directed to do good. 

He was born in 1663 and died in 1728. 
Between those years he made himself the 
literary leader of colonial America. 

The Wonders of the Invisible lFor/J(London, 
1862). 

Magnalia Christi Americana^ 2 vols.(Hart¬ 
ford, 1853). 

Manuductio ad MinisteriumQ>l.Y 1938). 
‘Diary of Cotton Matherj’VII, Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society^ 

VII-VIII. 

K.B.Murdock, ed.. Selections from Cotton 
Mather^ American Authors Series(N.Y.j 
1926). 
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Barrett Wendell, Cotton Mather. The Puri¬ 
tan Priest(f^.Y.y 1891, 1926). 

C.Deane, ‘The Light Shed Upon Cotton 
Mather’s “Magnalia” by His Diary,T, 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori¬ 
cal Society 

Theodore Hornberger, ‘The Date, the 
Source, and the Significance of Cotton 
Mather’s Interest in Science,’ American 
Literaturef^ly^ 1 3~20. 

K.B.Murdock, ‘Cotton Mather, Parson, 
Scholar, and Man of Letters,’ in A.B. 
Hart, ed.. Commonwealth History of Mas- 
sachusettsQ^^.Y.y 1927-30)11,323-54. 

TJ.Holmes, Cotton Mather and His Writ¬ 
ings on WitcheraftiCYAcdigOy 1926). 

G.L.Kittredge, Some Last Works of Cotton 
Mather{C2cmbndg0y Mass., 1912); also 
in Proceedings of the Massachusetts His¬ 
torical 5‘<9c«^ry,XLV,4i8-79. 


BENJAMIN COLMAN (1673-1747) 


Since the literature of New England was 
devoted to the service of God, its chief 
creators were inevitably the clergy; and 
their printed sermons made up the bulk of 
publishing. There could be little difference 
between the sermon as it was delivered 
from the pulpit and the book as it was read 
by the fireside. They were, in fact, on most 
occasions the same thing. Of his father. 
Cotton Mather wrote, ‘He never preached 
a sermon but what was worthy of the press.’ 

Into the writing of sermons went the 
chief literary energy of the time. In them 
were displayed all the devices and most of 
the forms of prose. There was but one gen¬ 
eral restriction: the writing must be func¬ 
tional; the preacher must aim ‘to shoot his 
arrows not over the heads but into the 
hearts of his hearers.’ 

Benjamin Colman was typical of the ser- 
monizers. He was born at Boston in 1673, 
and was graduated from Harvard in 1692. 
In 1695 for England, from whence 

he was recalled four years later to the pulpit 
of the new Brattle Street Church in Boston, 
just founded by a group of left-wing Con- 
gregationalists. He published over ninety 
books, and was prominent in the civil and 
religious affairs of Boston until his death in 
I747‘ 

Two factors chiefly influenced the style 


of Colman’s sermons, as they did that of 
others. One was the language of the Bible; 
the other was the cadence of the spoken 
voice. A preface to a biography published 
shortly after his death eulogized him gen¬ 
erally, ‘but he principally shone in the desk. 
Here his air was composed and grave, his 
action just and delicate, and his voice inim¬ 
itably soft and tuneful, managed with the 
greatest propriety, and exquisite sweetness 
of modulation. His diction was animated 
and lofty, but easy and plain, hke his 
models the Inspired Classics; and the ar¬ 
rangement of his style, and the turn of his 
periods exactly adapted to the elevations 
and cadences of his own musical pronuncia¬ 
tion.’ ‘But,’ added his biographer later in 
the book, ‘although in general his voice 
might be said to be soft and still, and that 
“his speech and doctrine dropt as the dew, 
and distilled as the small rain upon the 
tender herb,” yet when occasions for it oc¬ 
curred he could notably imitate a Boaner¬ 
ges, and play the artillery of Heaven against 
the hardy sons of vice, and uncover the 
dreadful pit.—^With what light, and flame, 
and power have we sometimes known him 
dispense the Word, and by the terrors of 
the Lord persuade men in the applications 
of his discourse!’ 

Only through a knowledge of the se]> 
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mons can there be any appreciation of the 
extent of talent of the colonial writers of 
prose, 

Ebenezer Turrell, The Life and Character 
of the Reverend Benjamin Co/wa«(Boston, 
1749 )- 


Caroline Francis Richardson, English 
Preachers and Preachings 1640-1670 
(N.Y., 1928). 

W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory 
from Andrewes to TO/ofsowCLondon, 

1932). 


SAMUEL SEWALL (1652-1730) 


The emphasis which Protestant thought 
laid on the dignity of the individual and the 
duty of self-examination helped to make 
the keeping of diaries a common practice 
both in England and America. The spirit¬ 
ual hfe of a man usually received his great¬ 
est attention, but if he were a person of 
affairs he was not apt to ignore a record of 
the events and the society in which he 
shared. Such a diary was not always kept 
for the writer alone. Though he cannot 
strictly be said to have had his eye cocked 
toward posterity, he was seldom unaware 
of the potential value of his diary to his 
eulogist or biographer, nor did he forget 
that his descendants might profit from, and 
possibly enjoy, the account of his life. 

Wittiest of New England diarists was 
Judge Samuel Sewall, who became Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts. He was born in 
England, of parents who had returned 
there from America. When he was nine he 
came back with them to Massachusetts. 
In 1671 he was graduated from Harvard, 
then studied divinity and became a minis¬ 
ter. Though he was a man of God, he was 
also a man of the world. In 1676 he made a 
profitable marriage, and then turned his 
attention to the secular pursuit of law. In 
this he prospered, and until his death in 


1730 he was a prominent figure in Massa¬ 
chusetts society. 

His account of his lively pursuit, at the 
age of sixty-eight, of the hand of Madam 
Winthrop is the most famous section of his 
diary. It is not, however, entirely typical. 
Sewall was a man of importance, and did 
not take the responsibilities of judgeship 
hghtly; nor did he ever relinquish his con¬ 
cern with spiritual problems. These give 
his diary weight, and balance the moments 
of leisure when he rode about the country¬ 
side, led psalm-singing slightly off key, 
worried about the wearing of wigs, or car¬ 
ried on a courtship. In every thing he was 
a man of wit and perspicacity. 

‘Diary of Samuel Sewall,’ in V, Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Societyy 

V-VII. 

Mark Van Doren, ed., Samuel SewalVs 
Diarys abridged, in American Bookshelf 
series(N.Y., 1927). 

N.H.Chamberlain, Samuel Sewall and the 
World He Lived /77(Boston, 1897). 
H.W.Lawrence, ‘Samuel Sewall, Revealer 
of Puritan New England,’ South Atlantic 
Quarterly yXXXl 1 1,20-37. 

H.C.Lodge, Studies in History (Boston, 
i884),2I-84. 


SARAH KEMBLE KNIGHT (1666-1727) 


Somewhat different from diaries were 
journals of particular happenings, no doubt 
kept to be shown soon after the event. Such 
a journal was that by Sarah Kemble Knight 
of her trip in 1704 through the wilderness 
to New York, where she had business mat¬ 
ters to settle. 

Madam Knight was born in 1666, the 
daughter of a Boston merchant. As a ma¬ 
tron and the widow of a shipmaster, she 
was the head of her family, and records in¬ 
dicate that she was also a minor public 
official. In addition to these responsibil¬ 
ities, she kept a writing school, which 


Benjamin Franklin is said to have attended. 
That Bostonians should have thought this 
cultured and flippantly gay woman a suit¬ 
able instructress for their children is but 
another indication of their growing world- 
hness. 

The manuscript of her journal was not 
published until 1825. 

W.R.Deane, ed., The Private Journal Kept 
hy Madam Knight(jBosXons 1858). 
G.P.Winship, ed.. The Journal of Madam 
Km^/rr(Boston, 1920). 
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MATHER BYLES (1707-1788) and JOSEPH GREEN (1706-1780) 


Two rival wits kept Boston amused during 
a great part of the eighteenth century. They 
were the Rev.Dr.Mather Byles, a nephew 
of Cotton Mather^ and Joseph Green, a 
wealthy distiller and merchant. Each relied 
chiefly on journals as a medium for his jest 
and satire. The most famous skirmish aris¬ 
ing from their rivalry is that over a hymn 
written by Byles and parodied by Green. 

Both men more or less lived out their 
century. Both were Tories. On the eve of 
the Revolution, Green sailed for England, 
where he stayed until his death. Byles re¬ 


mained in Boston, passed over by the peo¬ 
ple. But his townsmen long recalled with 
amusement the day, during his enforced 
confinement to his house, when, after per¬ 
suading his sentinel to go on an errand for 
him, he walked up and down before his 
door as his own guard. 

Byles, Green, John Adams, and others, A 
Collection of Poems by Several Hands 
(Boston, 1744). 

A.W.H.Eaton, The Famous Mather Byles 
(Boston, 1914). 


WILLIAM DAWSON (1704-1752) 


The first collection of poems to be printed 
in Virginia was Poems on Several Occa~ 
5/ow5(Williamsburg, 1736), which appeared 
anonymously, as ‘By a Gentleman of Vir¬ 
ginia." The poet, whose identity has only 
recently been discovered by Harold Les¬ 
ter Dean, was, at the time of the book’s 
publication, a professor at William and 
Mary College, in Williamsburg^ later, from 
1743 to 1752, he was its president. 

Dawson was an Englishman who gradu¬ 
ated at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1725. 
Most of his poems, which he calls ‘the 
casual productions of my youth,’ probably 
were written while he was still in England. 
Yet the fact of their publication in America 
bears the same interest relative to the taste 
of Virginians that the publication of Pain’s 
poetry does to New Englanders’ of a half- 
century before. 

Dawson must have been a pleasant fel¬ 


low in youth. His love for Pope’s ‘Windsor 
Forest,’ ‘that romantic song,’ governed his 
interest in Milton and Shakespeare; and he 
relished the composition of anacreontics, 
in the spirit of ‘Come, my boys, with rosy 
wine.’ It is perhaps fortunate that he chose 
to emigrate to Virginia rather than to the 
North, despite the confidence of his lines, 

But let us show, no age, no time. 

No warring seasons, frozen clime. 

Can damp the warmth of our desires. 

E.G.Swemm, ed., Poems on Several Occa- 
5/ow5(N.Y., 1920). 

R.L.Rusk, ed.. Poems on Several Occa-^ 
5zbw5(N.Y., 1930). 

H.L.Dean, ‘An Identification of the “Gen¬ 
tleman of Virginia,” ’ Papers BibLSoc, of 
/!mer.,XXXI(Part One), 10-20. 


WILLIAM BYRD (1674-1744) 


CoL.WiLLiAM Byrd of Westover in Vir¬ 
ginia, Esq., as he was called, is the symbol 
popularly used to contrast the warm spirit 
of the cavalier South with the frost-bitten 
austerity of puritan New England. He was 
the second William Byrd; his father, by 
inheritance, marriage, and general shrewd¬ 
ness, had assured himself a place in the 
planter aristocracy, and he sent his son to 
England for his education. In 1692 he came 
back to Virginia, but in 1697 he returned 
to England, and from the following year 


imtil his father’s death in 1704 he was agent 
for the colony. When he finely settled in 
Virginia, he had made so many friends 
among the British nobility and had found 
their manner of living so congenial that it 
was easy for him to continue the aristo¬ 
cratic life which his father had begun to 
make traditional. 

His chief interest was in the development 
of his large family estate and in the general 
welfare of Virginia. In 1728 he helped to 
trace the boundary line between Virginia 
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and North Carolina, and composed a witty 
and sagacious account of this enterprise in 
The History of the Dividing Line, In 1732 
he visited some iron mines which he de¬ 
scribed in A Progress to the Mines; and in 
the following year, in A Journey to the 
Land of Eden^ told of his inspection of his 
own lands, upon which he was considering 
the development of the natural resources. 
AD these works remained in manuscript 
until their publication in 1841. 

Best of all he liked his life as a gentleman. 
In the superb Georgian mansion which he 
had built at Westover, along the James 
River, he housed^ in charge of a private li¬ 
brarian, one of the largest collections of 
books in America, and probably the most 


cosmopolitan one. He was witty, urbane, 
and aristocratic. To his family he was 
known as ‘The Black Swan,’ and he moved 
through society with suitably graceful con¬ 
descension. 

J.S.Bassett, ed.. The Writings of ^Colonel 
William Byrd of Westover in Virginia^ 
Esgr.’CN.Y., 1901). 

William K.Boyd, ed., William Byrd*s His¬ 
tories of the Dividing Line^ containing the 
‘Secret History of the Line’ (Raleigh, 
N.C., 1929). 

R.C.Beatty, William Byrd of Westover 
(N.Y., 1932). 

James R.Masterson, ‘William Byrd in Lub- 
berland,* American Literature^^iL$y-qo, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758) 


The purest beauty existed for Jonathan 
Edwards not in matter but in the mind, and 
he was more a man of intellect than of let¬ 
ters. As a boy of twelve in Connecticut, 
where he had been born in 1703, he wrote 
a series of scientific observations on the 
spider, and at fourteen read Locke ‘with 
more delight than the most greedy miser 
finds when gathering up handfuls of silver 
and gold, from some newly discovered 
treasure,’ Before his graduation from Yale 
in 1720 he had deeply analyzed the mind 
In 1726, after two years’ study of theology, 
a brief pastorate in New York, and a period 
as tutor at Yale, he became co-pastor of the 
church at Northampton, in Massachusetts. 
He remained there with Sarah Pierpont, 
his wife, for twenty-four years, and then he 
resigned after a dispute with his parish¬ 
ioners. Then he became a missionary to 
the Indians at Stockbridge, and in 1757 
was made president of Princeton. But, two 
months after taking up his duties, he died 
from the effects of a smallpox inoculation. 

From his youth, Edwards had been 
deeply moved by a love of nature, and, in 
the manner of Mather’s Christian Philoso¬ 
pher y he came to see in the natural a revela¬ 
tion of divine beauty. The strain of ele¬ 
mentary mysticism by which he expressed 
the rapture of this revelation is shown in the 
fragment ‘Nature.’ But he progressed from 
a mystical to a metaphysicd love of beauty, 
through which men might be compelled to 


a love of God. The combined challenge 
and appeal of the Great Awakening, an 
evangelical wave of religious enthusiasm 
which swept America from about 1735 
1750, tightened and refined his intellectual 
defense of the main tenets of the Calvinism 
in which he had been trained. 

This defense he made clear through his 
Freedom of the Willy ‘Concerning the End 
for Which God Created the World,’ and 
numerous other works chiefly of intellect¬ 
ual interest. They have brought him recog¬ 
nition as the ‘first great philosophic intel¬ 
ligence in American history.’ 

Edwards does not appear to have been 
particularly concerned with style, though 
he followed the general tendency of his 
time and sloughed off merely decorative or 
pedantic embellishments. Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God was delivered in the 
midst of the excitement of the Great 
Awakening. It is not entirely typical of 
Edwards’ preaching, but, deservedly or not, 
it has become the most famous of all 
colonial sermons. 

S.Austin, ed.. The Works of President Ed- 
wardsy 8 vols. (Worcester,Mass., 1808-09). 
C.H.Faust and T.H. Johnson, ^6&.yJonathan 
Edwardsy Representative Selections, with 
Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes, 
in American Writers Series(N. Y., 1935). 
A.V.G.AUen, Jonathan Edtt;ards(Boston, 
1889), 
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F.I.Carpenter, ‘The Radicalism of Jona¬ 
than Edwards,’ New England Quarterly^ 
IV,629-44. 

F.H.Foster, A Genetic History of the New 
England TheologyiChiosigOy 1907), 47- 
103. 


Theodore Homberger, ‘The Effect of the 
New Science upon the Thought of Jona¬ 
than Edwards,’ American Literature^ IX, 
196-207. 

W.Walker, Ten New England Leaders 
(N.Y., I90i),2I7-63. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-1790) 


‘Who reads an American book?’ was the 
famous taunt of Sydney Smith, the early 
nineteenth-century English critic and wit. 
But he made an exception. ‘I will disin¬ 
herit you,’ he said to his daughter, ‘if you 
do not admire everything written by 
Franklin.’ 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston 
in 1706. There he learned the trade of 
printer, and cultivated a native shrewdness. 
In 1723 he moved to Philadelphia, and the 
next year went to England. Of his eighteen 
months abroad he noted in his autobiog¬ 
raphy: ‘I had by no means improved my 
fortune; but I had picked up some very 
ingenious acquaintances whose conversa¬ 
tion was of great advantage to me, and I 
had read considerably.’ Once back in Phila¬ 
delphia, he prospered as a printer and a 
man of affairs, until in his early forties he 
could command the leisure for political 
activity and scientific research. 

Franklin was what the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury liked to call an ‘ingenious’ man. He was 
postmaster, commissioner, colonial agent; 
he invented bifocal spectacles, the lightning 
rod, the Franklin open stove; he founded in 
the colonies the first circulating library, the 
first fire insurance company, and the 
American Philosophical Society. During 
the Revolution and for a few years there¬ 
after he lived abroad as America’s chief 
financier, diplomat, and conscious repre¬ 
sentative of the simple republican. 

The marks of his Boston boyhood be¬ 
came subdued, save for a compelling urge 
to do good. His Autobiography was begun 
for the private instruction of his son, but 
was continued for the public in response 
to a plea that ‘your biography will not 
merely teach self-education, but the educa¬ 
tion of a wise man.’ The Way to Wealth 
brought together terse and homely prov¬ 
erbs which appealed to his ethiqal bent 
and whose conciseness delighted his sense 


of economy. Even his witty Bagatelles^ 
printed on his private press in France, are 
the work of Poor Richard gone Gallic. 

Franklin based his style on the simplest 
and clearest communication of ideas. His 
wit added piquancy but never embellish¬ 
ment. His self-training as a stylist, in emu¬ 
lation of the lucidity of Addison and Steele, 
he relates in the opening of the Autohiog^ 
raphy, and his convictions appear in ‘A 
Query on Style.’ 

In Franklin’s writings American prose 
became modern; but the fame of his prose 
comes not so much from its modernity as 
from its reflection of the brilliancy of his 
accomplishments and the charm of his 
personality. 

A.H.Smyth, ed.. The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin^ 10 vols, Vol.I is a Life of 
Franklin by the editor (N.Y., 1905-07). 
F.L.Mott and C.E.Jorgenson, eds., Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin^ Representative Selec¬ 
tions, with Introduction, Bibliography, 
and Notes, in American Writers Series 
(N.Y., 1936). 

John Bigelow, ed.. The Life of Benjamin 
Franklin Written by Himselfy in The 
World’s Classics Series(London, 1924). 
Bernard Fay, Franklin^ the Apostle of Mod¬ 
em r/we5(Boston, 1929). 

J.Patton, Life and Times of Benjamin 
Franklin^ 2 vols.(N.Y., 1864). 

C.Van Doren, Benjamin FrawA;/m(N.Y., 

1938). 

L. J.Carey, Franklin^s Economic Views{GQX- 
den City,N.Y., 1928). 

M. R.Eiselen, Franklin^s Political Theories 
(Garden City,N.Y., 1928). 

Max Farrand, ‘Benjamin Franklin’s Mem¬ 
oirs,’ Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 10, 
49-78. 

J.B.McMaster, Benjamin Franklin as a 
Man of Letters, in American Men of 
Letters Series(Boston, 1887). 
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C.A.Sainte-Beuve, Portraits of the Eight- VFranklin Bibliography (J^toolglyTiy 
eenth Century, trans. by K.P.Wormeley 1889). 

(N.Yo 1905)4.3 11 - 75 * 


JOHN WOOLMAN (1720-1772) 


The journal of a contemporary of Frank¬ 
lin, far more obscure than he in their times, 
has made its author beloved by posterity. 
John Woolman, a Quaker, was born in 1720 
in New Jersey, and trained as a tailor. He 
became actively engaged in the Quaker 
ministry, and travelled widely among the 
Friends to preach the sweetness of divine 
•ove and to stir opposition against the in¬ 
stitution of slavery. The plight of the poor 
also aroused his pity and his aid. In 1772 
he went to England to visit the Friends in 
Yorkshire, and died there of smallpox in 
the same year. 

As with Franklin, the quality of Wool- 
man’s prose is that of the man who wrote it. 
It flows quietly from the inward stillness 
from which he gained his strength and con¬ 
viction. ‘While aught remains in us con¬ 
trary to a perfect resignation of our wills,’ 
he wrote, ‘it is like a seal to the book 
wherein it is written “that good and ac¬ 
ceptable and perfect will of God” concern¬ 
ing us. But when our minds entirely yield 


to Christ, that silence is kno\m which 
followeth the opening of the last of the 
seals. In this silence we learn to abide in 
the Divine will, and there feel that we have 
no cause to promote except that alone in 
which the light of life directs us.’ 

‘Get them by heart,’ said Charles Lamb, 
of Woolman’s writings. 

A.M.Gummere, ed.. The Journal and Essays 
of John Woolman(J^.Y., 1922). 

W.T.Shore, John Woolman: His Life and 
Our Times(London^ 1913)* 

R.M.Jones, The Quakers in the American 
ColoniesiX-ondon^ 1911); see index. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, Introduction to 
The Journal of John lFcc/waw(Boston, 
1871). 

M.Kent, ‘John Woolman, Mystic and Re¬ 
former,’ Hibbert XXVI,302-13. 

E.C.Wilson, ‘John Woolman: A Social Re¬ 
former of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
Economic i^z;t^s:i;,XI, 170-89. 


WILLIAM BARTRAM (1739-1823) 


The first American book to have wide 
literary influence on writers outside Amer¬ 
ica was William Bartram’s account of his 
travels. Bartram was a Quaker, bom in 
Philadelphia in 1739, the son of a famous 
botanist. He followed his father in the 
study of American natural history, and 
travelled widely through the lush wilder¬ 
ness of the extreme South. In 1791 he pub¬ 
lished in Philadelphia his Travels through 
North and South Carolina^ Georgia^ East 
and West Florida^ which was reprinted at 
London and Dublin, and issued in Ger¬ 
man, Dutch, and French translations. 

The appeal of the book was not linlited 
to scientists. The rank and imtouched 
beauty of the Southern glades and the 
apparently limitless bounty of nature ap- 
pe^ed to the romantics, who sought a 
primitive setting for Rousseau’s natural 
man. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey 


are heavily indebted to Bartram. Lamb, 
Shelley, and Tennyson profited from him. 
And in France, Chateaubriand generously 
adopted many of Bartram’s experiences as 
his own, inserting them in his Voyages en 
Amdrique et en /fa//e(Paris, 1828). 

As a youthful illustrator of plant life, 
Bartram had shown great facility in sketch¬ 
ing. As a mature writer, he gave form and 
color to scientific observation through the 
sensibility of an artist. 

M. Van Doren, ed., The Travels of William 
J 5 arrraw(N.Y., 1928). 

N. B.Fagin, William Bartram, Interpreter of 
the American LandscapeifieltimotCy 1933). 

E.H.Coleridge, ‘Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and the American Botanist William 
Bartram,’ II Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literarwre^CXVII,69-92. 
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HECTOR ST.JEAN DE CRfiVECCEUR (1735-1813) 


The frontier had been a force in Amer¬ 
ican life since the coming of the first set¬ 
tlers, but except in the earliest period it had 
played only a small role in American liter¬ 
ature. Hector St.Jean de Cr^vecoeur was 
one of the few eighteenth-century writers 
to picture the life of men on the fringe of 
civilization. 

He was born in France, of a good family, 
in 1735, and had come to Canada to fight 
under Montcalm. From Canada his wan¬ 
derings led him deep into the wilderness 
and along most of the Eastern seaboard. 
Finally, in 1765, he became an American 
citizen; a few years later he married and 
settled as a farmer in New York. The 
Revolution, however, broke the serenity 
of his country life, and in 1780 he returned 
alone to France. Once the war was con¬ 
cluded he returned to America, to find 
that his home had been sacked, his children 
captured but recovered from the Indians, 
and that his wife was dead. For a time he 
acted as the French consul in New York 
City, but in 1790 he left America for his 
homeland, where he died twenty-three 
years afterward. 

His first book. Letters from an American 
Farmer, was published in London in 1782; 
the second of importance. Sketches of 


Eighteenth Century AmericaQAtvf Haven, 
1925), was printed from manuscripts found 
long after his death. ‘What is an American?’ 
is eloquent pamphleteering, but his chief 
ability as a writer is shown in his essays on 
frontier life. Customarily he looked at the 
American scene through Rousseau-colored 
glasses, but intermittently he had a nice 
sense of reality and homely detail. He pos¬ 
sessed an easy conversational style, which 
he heightened with a touch of the dramatic. 

H.L.Bourdin, R.H.Gabriel, and S.T.Wil¬ 
liams, eds., Sketches of Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury AmericaQA^w Haven, 1925). 
W.P.Trent and L.Lewisohn, eds.. Letters 
from an American FarmerQA.Y,, 1904, 
1925). 

J.P.Mitchell, St,Jean de CrevecoeurQA.Y,, 
1916). 

H.L.Bourdin and S.T.Williams, ‘The 
American Farmer Returns,’ North Amer¬ 
ican Rmea;,CCXXII,i35-40. 

J.B.Moore, ‘Cr^vecoeur and Thoreau,* 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Art, and LettersQA,Y 1926), 
30 ^ 33 - 

J.B.Moore, ‘The Rehabilitation of Cr^ve- 
coeur,’ Sewanee Review,XKKy,2i&--^o. 


THOMAS HUTCHINSON (1711-1780) 


The finest historical writing by a colonial 
was in The History of the Colony and Prov¬ 
ince of Massachusetts-Bay by Thomas 
Hutchinson. This was a history based on 
the careful analysis of documents and writ¬ 
ten with the calm and polished balance of 
the best eighteenth-century prose. It is 
good throughout, but there is heightened 
interest in Hutchinson’s treatment of the 
events leading up to the Revolution, a 
period in which he himself as politician 
played a vital part. 

Few readers could guess, from Hutchin¬ 
son’s dispassionate account of the Stamp- 
Act riot, that the author was himself the 
lieutenant-governor into whose home burst 
the angry mob which ‘cast into the street, 
or carried away all his money, plate, and 


furniture ... his apparel, books, papers.’ 
Most tragic to him as a historian was the 
destruction of irreplaceable historical docu¬ 
ments. 

Compared with John Reed’s account of 
a later revolutionary mob, Hutchinson’s 
narrative appears somewhat colorless. But 
this comes from a difference between cen¬ 
turies as well as between individual writers. 

Thomas Hutchinson was bom in 1711, 
the son of a wealthy commercial family of 
Boston. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1727, and within a decade had begun to 
assume the positions of influence which 
seemed naturally his. At one time he was 
simultaneously lieutenant-governor, chief 
justice, president of the Council, and judge 
of the probate. From 1769-1774 he served 
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as governor. His divided loyalty to New 
England and to the Crown made him 
hated by the first and somewhat ineffective 
to the second. Popular feeling rose against 
liim, and in 1774 he sailed for England, 
where he intended to remain until the 
troubled times should pass. They never did, 
and he never returned. 

The first of the three volumes of his 
history was published in Boston in 1764, 
and the second in 1765. In the composition 
of the concluding section he passed the last 
years of his life, finding in it a certain com¬ 


pensation for the country which he had 
given up, and which in his way he still 
loved. 

L.S.Mayo, ed.. The History of the Colony 
and Province of Massachusetts^Bayi 3 
vols.(Cambridge, Mass., 1936). 
J.K.Hosmer, Life of Thomas Hutchinson 
(N.Y., 1896). 

L.S.Mayo, ‘Thomas Hutchinson and His 
“History of Massachusetts-Bay,” ’ Amer¬ 
ican Antiquarian Society^ Proceedings^ 
n.s.,XLI, Part u,32i-39. 


THOMAS PAINE (1737-1809) 


The action of the Boston mob, described by 
Hutchinson, was symptomatic. ‘These are 
the times that try men’s souls,’ wrote 
Thomas Paine in the first number of The 
American Crisis in December 1776. The 
literature of the American Revolution was 
chiefly one of pamphlets to fit the need. 
Paine was a popular spokesman and agita¬ 
tor of the spirit of rebellion. ‘Time, with 
respect to principles, is an eternal Now,’ 
he said. 

Thomas Paine was born in 1737 in 
England, and after a brief schooling carried 
on his father’s trade as stay-maker. In 
1761, however, he received his first ap¬ 
pointment as a minor public official. From 
then on his chief interest was in man and 
government. His political thought devel¬ 
oped at a time when the theories of the 
rights of man and the social contract were 
being clarified. He was a financial failure 
when he sailed for America in 1774, but he 
brought with him a stock of experience and 
reading, and a sympathy for the under¬ 
privileged which lasted him for life. More 
immediately practical was a letter of intro¬ 
duction from Franklin, through which he be¬ 
came editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 

The outbreak of the Revolution found 
his pen already inked. Anonymously he 
issued Common Sense: Addressed to the 
Inhabitants of .< 4 mmcu(Philadelphia, 1776). 
One hundred and twenty thousand copies 
were sold within the first three months. 
This pamphlet he followed with the various 
numbers of The American Crisis^ written to 
encourage the colonials and to sway opm- 
ion on special issues. 


Common Sense has the rhetoric and struc¬ 
ture of oratory. It employs the question¬ 
ings, hyperboles, epigrams, axiomatic state¬ 
ments, climactic structure, and emotional 
play of a Cicero. It has both the defects in 
minutiae and the original vigor of sponta¬ 
neous expression. 

Once the Revolution had been accom¬ 
plished, Paine looked elsewhere. The 
French bourgeoisie, also on the eve of re¬ 
volt, welcomed him, and he helped to draft 
the Republican Manifesto^ which was their 
call to arms. He helped also to draw up 
their constitution, wliich expressed many 
of the principles included in his own book. 
The Rights of Maw(London, 1791), issued 
a Httle earlier. In time he fell out of pitch 
with the French, and eventually returned 
to America. 

Paine’s soul was troubled by other than 
political revolutions. He was bom of 
Quaker parents, and from their faith it was 
easy for him to find the road to radical 
deism. Out of the convictions of this philo¬ 
sophical development he wrote The Age 
of Reason(J^2tnSy 1794), the vehemence of 
which stirred and angered the American 
people. It was Paine himself this time 
whom they defeated, and he died in 1809 
more or less indigent and ignored. 

M.D.Conway, ed.. The Writings of Thomas 
PainCy 4 vols.(N.Y., 1894-96). 
A.W.Peach, ed., Selections from the Works 
of Thomas Paincy in American Authors 
Series(N.Y., 1928). 

M.D.Conway, The Life of Thomas Pame^ 
z vo1s.(N.Y.5 1892). 
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H.H.Claik, ‘Toward a Reinterpretation of 
Thomas Paine/ American Literature^ 
V,I 33 - 45 . 

‘Thomas Paine’s Theories of Rheto¬ 
ric/ Transactions of the Wisconsin Acad-^ 
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emy of Sciences^ Arts and Letters, 

XXVIII,307-39* 

—, ‘An Historical Interpretation of 
Thomas Paine’s Religion/ University of 
California C/ir(?«ic/e,XXXV,56-87. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) 


Out of the American struggle for independ¬ 
ence came one of the world’s great revolu¬ 
tionary manifestos. The Declaration of 
Independence was drafted to proclaim the 
ethical and legal justification for the colo¬ 
nists’ revolt. Like Paine’s pamphlet, this was 
a document of common sense and an ex¬ 
pression of natural reason. As with all 
revolutionary proclamations, succeeding 
eras have variously interpreted its precise 
meaning, and its spirit has both challenged 
and defended the status quo. Nothing could 
better testify to its inherent power. 

The refiner of its expression was Thomas 
Jefferson, an eighteenth-century Virginia 
gentleman and political leader who later 
became the third President of the United 
States. Many individuals, however, helped 
with advice, and its true creator was the 
liberal spirit which had begun to permeate 


the colonies by way of France and Eng¬ 
land, the American statement of which had 
been provoked by incidents of a political 
and economic nature. 

Carl L. Becker, Declaration of Independ-- 
enceO^.Y.y 1922). 

P.L.Ford, ed.. The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, 10 vols.(N.Y., 1892-99). 

F. C.Prescott, ed., Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson, Representative Selec¬ 
tions, with Introduction, Bibliography, 
and Notes, in American Writers Series 

(N.Y., 1934). 

G. Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of 
Americanism^oston, 1929). 

W.H.Wise and J.W.Cronin, (comps.), A 
Bibliography of Thomas JfffersonQ^ei^hr 
ington, 1935). 


JAMES MADISON (1750-1836) 


The Revolution over, there was still the 
struggle to effect a union of the colonies. 
The earliest efforts at confederation failed, 
and although there was considerable resist¬ 
ance to any scheme demanding the relin¬ 
quishment of sectional and individual 
rights, there was a compelling agitation 
for a strong central union on the part of 
those leaders who sensed an impending 
anarchy, with its consequent threat both 
to private property and to the nation. 
At the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, a revised plan of government was 
proposed, which should afford closer 
integration and a system of checks and 
balances. 

The Federalist was a series of essays writ¬ 
ten by Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and 
James Madison to influence the citizens of 
New York to ratify the new constitution. 
This series of eighty-five papers, of which 
the tenth is perhaps the key, began to 


appear, over the name ‘Publius,’ in New 
York newspapers of October 1787. 

Most of them were written by Hamilton, 
but the impersonality of style makes it diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish between the individual 
authors. Each echoed Hamilton’s dictum of 
a year previous: ‘Our communications 
should be calm, reasoning, and serious, 
showing steady resolution more than feeling, 
having force in the idea rather than in the 
expression.’ With the passing of the excite¬ 
ment of war, an appeal might be made pri¬ 
marily to the mind rather than to the emo¬ 
tions. 

Madison, who became fourth President 
of the United States, was a Virginian, who 
had been roused from lethargy by the strug¬ 
gle for freedom. He was an influential 
member of the committee whicn framed 
the Constitution, and fought for its adop¬ 
tion both in New York and in his native 
Virginia. 
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P.L.Ford, edo The FederalistQi^.Y 1898). 
G.Huntj ed.j The Writings of James Modi’- 
Sony 9 vols.(N.Yo 1900-10)* 

- The Life of James Madison(yi,Y ,y 1902). 

J.W.Cronin and W.H.Wise, (comps.), A 


Bibliography of James Madison and James 
Afonro^CWashington, 1935). 

C.A.Beard, An Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States 
(N.Y., 1913,1935). 


THOMAS GODFREY (1736-1763) 


During the late eighteenth century, Phila¬ 
delphia became the center of American 
society and art. It had the finest cabinet 
makers and the suavest poets. Both worked 
from English models, in a more or less 
successful endeavor to create a little Lon¬ 
don in Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Godfrey was born there in 
1736, was trained to be a watchmaker, and 
became a poet and playwright. There is 
almost nothing in The Court of Fancy 
(Philadelphia, 1762), his posthumous Ju’- 
venile Poems on Various SuhjectsiphildAdr 


phia, 1765), or his tragedy in blank verse. 
The Prince of Parthia (produced in 1767) 
to distinguish him as an American. Damon, 
Sylvia, and Bacchus are not inherently mis¬ 
cast in poetry; the trouble with their ap¬ 
pearance in Philadelphia is that they were 
worn-out expatriates. 

A.Henderson, ed., The Prince of Parthia^ 
with historical, biographical, and critical 
introduction(Boston, 1917). 

C.L.Carlson, ‘Thomas Godfrey in Eng¬ 
land,’ American VII,302-09. 


FRANCIS HOPKINSON (1737-1791) 


The poetry which came directly out of the 
American Revolution consisted largely of 
ballads, which, like pamphlets, rose to the 
occasion. Francis Hopkinson’s ‘The Battle 
of the Kegs,’ fitted to the same music as 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ was a gay taunt at the 
British. Hopkinson, who was a harpsi¬ 
chordist of talent, is famous as the first 
poet-composer in America, and his song, 
‘My gen’rous heart disdains,’ is an illustra¬ 
tion of the easy lilt that comes from the 
rudimentary association of lyric and song. 

Hopkinson was also a Philadelphia law¬ 


yer and a member of the Continental Con¬ 
gress. He wrote numerous pamphlets dur¬ 
ing the Revolution, and later several essays 
on literature, art, and music. He was an 
artist of some ability, and made a number of 
minor inventions. In everything he touched 
he was dexterous. 

G.E.Hastings, The Life and Works of 
Francis Hopkinson{C^c2LgOy 1926). 
O.G.T.Sonneck, Francis Hopkinsony the 
First American P(?ef-Cdwip05er(Washing- 
ton, 1905). 


JOHN TRUMBULL (1750-1831) 


‘America hath a fair prospect in a few cen¬ 
turies of ruling in arts and arms. It is uni¬ 
versally allowed that we very much excel in 
the force of natural genius: and although 
but very few among us are able to devote 
their whole lives to study, perhaps there is 
no nation in which a larger portion of learn¬ 
ing is diffused through all ranks of people. 
For as we generally possess the middle sta¬ 
tion of life, neither sunk to vassalage, nor 
raised to independence, we avoid the sordid 


ignorance of the peasants, and the unthink¬ 
ing dissipation of the great.’ 

These were the ambitious words with 
which John Trumbull received his degree 
of Master of Arts from Yale in 1770. In 
1772, after a period of reading law, he re¬ 
turned to Yale as a tutor, and with Timothy 
Dwight, another of the Connecticut poets, 
was stimulating an interest in literature 
among a group of talented students. To¬ 
gether they made up the group which be- 
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came known as the ‘Hartford/ or ‘Con¬ 
necticut/ Wits; which was both the peak of 
provincialism and the beginning of a na¬ 
tional literature. The recipe for their work 
was basically English, but the ingredients 
and seasoning were increasingly American. 

M'Fingal was a taste of their less serious 
work. Its first two cantos were printed as a 
single canto in 1776, and the last two ap¬ 
peared in 1782. In general terms, the work 
is Hudibrastic; though Trumbull was right 
enough in denying that it was limited to 
this, and in pointing out the flavors of 
Churchill and Swift. Early American litera¬ 
ture made serious use of biblical overtones 
and parallels; Trumbull broadened his 
comedy by analogy to the epics. It was a 
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stock device of burlesque, which Trumbull 
used effectively. 

Trumbull was born in 1750 and spent 
most of his life in Connecticut. His great 
activity in politics and law kept him from 
writing much, but his literary interest in 
the American scene gives him a position 
which his poetry scarcely warrants. 

The Poetical Works of John Trumbull, 2 vols. 
(Hartford, 1820). 

V.L.Parrington, ed., The Connecticut Wits, 
in American Authors Series(N.Y., 1926). 
A.Cowie, John Trumbull: Connecticut Wit 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1936). 

-, ‘John Trumbull as a Critic of Poetry/ 

New England Quarterly 


JOEL BARLOW (1754-1812) 


Joel Barlow was born in Connecticut in 
1754, and was one of Timothy Dwight’s 
student wits at Yale. Tf ever virtue is to be 
rewarded, it is in America,’ Barlow wrote 
to his classmate, Noah Webster, after his 
graduation. For a decade he tried one 
means of livelihood after another. Then in 
1788 he sailed for Europe, where he re¬ 
mained for most of the rest of his life as 
land-agent, speculator, and writer. 

In 1793, ‘under the smoky rafters of a 
Savoyard inn,’ he wrote ‘The Hasty Pud¬ 
ding,’ a nostalgic, but mock, pastoral, true 
to the imitative manner of the Wits. Its 
humor and vividness make it his best 
known poem. 

Between the time of his graduation from 
Yale and his departure for Europe, Barlow 
had composed a pseudo-epic, in tune with 
the general belief that to write something 
fittingly American was to write something 
big. This revelation of the light of reason 
and the spirit of commerce he called The 
Vision of Co/wmi>W5(Hartford, 1787). His 
European experiences matured and en¬ 
livened Barlow’s mind, and before his re¬ 
turn to America in 1805 he had reworked 
the poem into a more analytical statement 
of progress, giving it the new name of The 
Columbiad, 

In his preface he made a distinction be¬ 
tween ‘the poetical object and the moral 
object/ ‘The poetical is the fictitious de¬ 


sign of the action. . . . My object is al¬ 
together of a moral and political nature. I 
wish to encourage and strengthen in the 
rising generation, a sense of the importance 
of republican institutions; as being the 
greatest foundation of public and private 
happiness, the necessary aliment of future 
and permanent amehorations in the condi¬ 
tion of human nature.’ Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, Barlow’s poetical insensitivity keeps 
The Columbiad from being his best known, 
though it is his most important, work. 

After his return from Europe, he lived 
for a few years in Washington. He then re¬ 
turned to Europe in 1811 on a mission to 
Napoleon, and died in the next year at a 
village near Warsaw. 

V.L.Parrington, ed.. The Connecticut Wits, 
in American Authors Series (N.Y., 
1926). 

C.B.Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow 
(N.Y., 1886). 

T.A.Zunder, The Early Days of Joel Bar-- 
low, a Connecticut Wit (New Haven, 
1934 )- 

M.R.Adams, ‘Joel Barlow, Political Ro¬ 
manticist,’ American Literature, 

Leon Howard, The Vision of Joel Barlow 
(Los Angeles, 1937). 

M.C.Tyler, Three Men of Lerrer5(N.Y., 
1895). 
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PHILIP FRENEAU (1752-183^) 


The poetry of Philip Freneau best repre¬ 
sents the transition between American 
verse of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. He accepted the logical verdict 
that American writers were inferior to 
English: ‘a political and a literary independ¬ 
ence of their nation being two very differ¬ 
ent things—the first was accomplished in 
about seven years, the latter will not be 
completely effected, perhaps, in as many 
centuries.’ Freneau first tried to combine 
the English pastoral tradition with the 
American scene. ‘The Northern Soldier’ 
was, in its original setting, the opening 
speech of Damon in his poetical drama 
‘Mars and Hymen.’ In ‘The House of 
Night’ the Chesapeake region was misted 
over with Gothic horror. Later poems, such 
as ‘The Wild Honeysuckle,’ were, how¬ 
ever, more indigenous. He was a transi¬ 
tional figure, also, in respect to the increasing 
emotionalism of his regard of nature. The 
age of reason was giving way to one of fancy. 

Freneau was bom in New York and 
educated at Princeton, where he was a class¬ 
mate, and perhaps roommate, of Madison. 
After a brief and unhappy career as school¬ 
master, he became secretary to a planter on 


the island of Santa Cruz. He returned from 
there when the Revolution was definitely 
under way, and became supercargo on a 
brig. On its way to the West Indies his ship 
was captured by the British; upon his re¬ 
lease he blasted them in verse for the 
cruelty he had seen. It was from such po¬ 
etry, as well as from elegies like that ‘To 
the Memory of the Brave Americans,’ that 
he became known as ‘The Poet of the 
American Revolution.’ 

Freneau’s later life was passed at sea and 
in the editorial offices of partisan news¬ 
papers. 

F.L.Pattee, ed.. The Poems of Philip Fre^ 
neaUi 3 vols.(Princeton, N.J., 1902-07). 
H.H.Clark, Poems of Freneau^ in American 
Authors Series(N.Y., 1929). 

M.S.Austin, Philip Freneau^ the Poet of the 
Revolutionary 1901). 

R.Brenner, Twelve American Poets Before 
I90o(N.Y., 1933),3-22. 

F.L.Pattee, Side-Lights on American Litera^ 
rwr^CN.Y., 1922),250-92. 

V.H.Paltsits, A Bibliography of the Sepa- 
rate and Collected Works of Philip Fre^ 
weawCN.Y., 1903). 


JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE (1795-1820) 


At the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, New York took the place of Philadel¬ 
phia as the metropolis of America. Two of 
its chief literary figures were Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, a native New Yorker who prac¬ 
tised both medicine and poetry during his 
brief life, and Fitz-Greene Halleck. There 
is a contemporary account of their first 
meeting: ‘As he [De Kay] and Halleck were 
walking, as was the custom of the time, 
upon the Battery, De Kay remarked that 
his idea of perfect happiness was a glass of 
grog, a lighted cigar, and Thomson’s 
Seasons, Halleck said that he would like 
most to be sitting on a rainbow reading 
Tom Campbell. Drake, hearing this, ap¬ 
proached Halleck and declared that was 
just what he would like, and that they must 
be acquainted. De Kay introduced them. 


and the friendship thus formed continued 
until Drake’s death.’ The scene is fairly 
typical of the attitudes of these Knicker¬ 
bockers who chatted around the tables of 
luncheon-clubs and porter-houses. 

Drake’s poem, ‘To Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
Esq.,’ urged: 

Arouse, My friend, let vivid fancy soar. 
Look with creative eye on nature’s face. 
Bid airy sprites in wffd Niagara roar. 

And view in every field a fairy race. 

His own vivid fancy led to the composition 
of ‘The Cuplrit Fay.’ The result is slight, 
facile, and agreeable. 

F.L.Pleadwell, The Life <md Works of 
Joseph Rodman Z>ra/5e(Boston, 1935). 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK (1790-1867) 


Fitz-Grebne Halleck came to New York 
from Connecticut. His position as confi¬ 
dential clerk in the counting-house of John 
Jacob Astor gave him a living, and the 
success of The Croakers^ a series of sa¬ 
tirical verses written in 1819, in collab¬ 
oration with Drake, assured him of a place 
in literary circles and Knickerbocker 
society. Though he had a wide reputa¬ 
tion as a poet, he wrote comparatively 
little. 

The great interest in the struggles of 
Greece to free herself from the Turks made 
Halleck* s poem on ‘Marco Bozzaris’ im¬ 
mediately popular. An infallible test of true 
poetry was, to Halleck, the ease with which 
it could be memorized. By such standards 
‘Marco Bozzaris* was a classic, for it was 


attempted by every schoolboy orator in the 
country. 

Halleck also insisted on ‘grace of rhythm 
and cadence’; a test which he met in the 
lovely lines of his threnody for Drake. 

‘The Field of the Grounded Arms* 
meets neither of these criteria; its excellence 
lies in the skillful adaptation of the stanza- 
form immortalized by Andrew Marvell in 
his ‘Horatian Ode.’ 

J.G.Wilson, ed.. The Poetical Writings of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, with extracts from 
those of Joseph Rodman Drake(N.Y., 
1869). 

N.F.Adkins, Fitz-Greene Halleck, an Early 
Knickerbocker Wit and Poer(New Haven, 
1930). 


WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-1859) 


Washington Irving was the greatest of the 
Knickerbockers. He was a young man of 
the town, when in 1807-08, with James 
Kirke Paulding and his brother, he wrote 
Salmagundi, a gay satire of New York 
society, in imitation of the Spectator. This 
humorous vein he continued in Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s A History of New York 
(N.Y., 1809), where with the manner of a 
Federalist gentleman and the knowledge of 
an antiquarian he burlesqued both munici¬ 
pal history and national politics. 

For some years tiis attention was diverted 
from writing by gestures at earning his liv¬ 
ing and by the serious duties of being a 
gallant. In 1806-08 he had made the Grand 
Tour abroad, but when he sailed for the 
second time in 1815 it was to work in the 
Liverpool office of his family firm. This 
time he remained seventeen years, for when 
the firm failed in 1818 Irving stayed on to 
earn his living by his pen. In 1819-20 he 
published The Sketch Book, a group of 
polite essays and tales which met with enor¬ 
mous success. Scott found it ‘positively 
beautiful,’ and Godwin praised its ‘utmost 
elegance and refinement.* These were great 
compliments, but perhaps not the wisest 
praise. At any rate, Irving concentrated on 


elegance and refinement in the numerous 
books which followed. 

Customarily his themes were English or, 
later, Continental; being those romantic 
pokings into shadows which were so popu¬ 
lar in the Gothic revival. In a few instances, 
however, he returned to America, following 
the example of the Knickerbockers and 
Wits in his use of native scenery, but re¬ 
placing their shepherds with his characters 
from German fables. The best of these 
tales are American classics, and mark the 
beginning of the development of the short 
story in America. 

In 1826 Irving went to Madrid, where 
he was attached to the American embassy, 
and where he wrote the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columhus(JLon6on, 1828). His 
three years in Spam gave material for other 
histories and for the tales of The Alhambra 
(N.Y., 1832). He left Spain in 1829 for a 
diplomatic appointment at the Court of 
St. James’s. In 1830 Oxford gave him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 1832 he returned 
with great eclat to America. 

From 1842 to 1846 he was Minister to 
Spain, but chiefly hi§ Hfe centered at 
Sunnyside, his country estate. He wrote 
much: ./45fma(N.Y., 1836), A T<m on the 
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Prames(K.Y 1835), The Life of Wash-- 
ington(^.Y.i 1855-59), and other histories 
and biographies. He was impeccable, 
though somewhat lifeless, in each. Irving 
never possessed any greatly original crea¬ 
tive faculty, but he was a very polished 
gentleman and a very polished writer. 

The Works of Washington Irvings 40 vols. 

(N.Y., 1897). 

H.A.Pochmann, ed., Washington Irvings 
Representative Selections, with Intro¬ 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1934). 


S.T.WilUams, Washington Ir^nngi 2 vols, 

(N.Y., 1935). 

H.W.Boynton, Washington /n;m^(Boston, 
1901). 

S.T.Williams, ed.. Notes While Preparing 
Sketch Booky efc.(New Haven, 1925). 
See Introduction. 

W.R.Langfeld, Washington Irving: A Bib¬ 
liography (N.Y .y 1933). 

S.T.Williams and Mary A. Edge, (comps.), 
A Bibliography of the Writings of Wash¬ 
ington Irving: A Check Lwr(N.Y., 1937). 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER (1789-1851) 


James Fenimore Cooper was born in 1789 
in New Jersey, and was brought up on the 
edge of the frontier at Cooperstown, New 
York, which his family had founded. He 
was sent to Yale, from which he was ex¬ 
pelled. For a time he went to sea, where he 
faced a second frontier. Even his conserva¬ 
tism, strengthened by liis marriage in i8ir 
with a daughter of the aristocratic De 
Lanceys and his subsequent life as a coun¬ 
try gentleman, was touched with the vigor 
of his early experiences. 

The theme of his first novel. Precaution 
(N.Y., 1820), was sentimental and English; 
that of his second. The Spy(^.Y,y 1821), 
was historical and American. In The Pio- 
neersQSl.Y.y 1823), he began the Leather¬ 
stocking tales, the purpose of which he tells 
in his introduction to the completed series. 
Deerslayer, their chief figure, has become 
one of the world’s characters. In 1823 also 
he published The Piloty written from ‘a sud¬ 
den determination to produce a work 
which, if it had no other merit, might pre¬ 
sent truer pictures of the ocean and ships 
than any that are to be found in [Scott’s] 
The Pirate," Its reality and dash were 
new. 

In 1826 Cooper sailed with his family for 
Europe, where he remained until 1833. 
This seven-year holiday did not decrease 
his love for America, but gave him critical 
perspective and the parental urge to cor¬ 
rect his countrymen. Most of his writing 
thereafter was concerned with this aim. 
Cooper’s words were sharp and wounded 
Americans. They retaliated with bitter 


criticism of his work, and he in turn with 
prolonged lawsuits, through which he won 
judgments, but not much respect. Later, 
in Satanstoe(N,Y,y 1845), he turned from 
satire to concentrate on the novel of man¬ 
ners. This novel was the first of a trilogy 
and family saga which he directed against 
anti-rentism, and in which he defended the 
large-landholder’s privilege to enjoy the 
benefits which he and his ancestors had 
helped to establish. In Satanstoe is some of 
his best and most careful writing. 

Cooper was often hasty and careless, but 
he more than compensated for his inepti¬ 
tudes by his one great contribution to the 
writing of novels. He gave movement and 
drive; what in other writers had been 
hampered and slow-stepping, now raced 
and was free. 

Cooper developed into a remarkably 
good theorist of the art of the novel. The 
introductions which he added to most of 
his novels are full of sound observation. 
Cooper was conscious of the differences be¬ 
tween realism and romanticism; he con¬ 
ceived the technique of delineating the 
characteristics of one nationality through 
their effect on the sensibilities of another; 
and he was skilled in the novel of manners. 
In his theory, though not always in execu¬ 
tion, Cooper was one of the very few so¬ 
phisticated American writers in tne nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The Works of James Fenimore Cooper^ 33 

vols.(N.Y., 1895-1900). 

R.E.Spiller, ed., James Fenimore Cooper^ 
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Representative Selections, with Intro¬ 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1935). 

“, Fenimore Coopery Critic of His Times 
(N.Y., 1931). 

E.E.Leisy, The American Historical Novel 
Before i860: The Early Novels of James 
Fenimore Cooper(Urbana, Ill., 1926). 

G.Paine, ‘The Indians in the Leather- 
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Stocking Tales,’ Studies in Philology, 
XXIII,i 6 - 39 . 

A.Keiser, The Indian in American Litera- 
rMre(N.Y., 1933). 

Dorothy Waples, The Whig Myth and 
James Fenimore Cooper(New Haven, 
1938). 

R.E.Spiller and P.C.Blackburn, A Descrip¬ 
tive Bibliography of the Writings of James 
Fenimore Cooper(N.Y., 1934). 


AUGUSTUS B. LONGSTREET (1790-1870) 


Frontier humor had one of its earliest and 
best expressions in the writings of Augus¬ 
tus B. Longstreet. Longstreet was a South¬ 
erner, born in Augusta, Georgia, in 1790, 
brought up there, but educated in the 
North at Yale. After the study of law he 
practised in Georgia, and while on the 
judicial circuit observed the rough-and- 
tumble life of the Crackers. 

He wrote for newspapers several ac¬ 
counts of local race meetings, fox-hunts, 
gander-pullings, and the awful fate of a 
Georgian who married a girl superficially 
educated in the North. ‘The Horse Swap’ 
appeared in the Southern Recorder in 1833. 
In 1835 he brought these sketches to¬ 
gether as Georgia Scenes (Augusta, 1835), 
‘By a Native Georgian.’ Five years later, 
the book was reprinted in New York, with 
the author’s name given. Longstreet’s racy 


humor and his nice ear for dialect have 
kept it popular. 

Longstreet himself lost interest in such 
writing. For a time he became a clergyman, 
and was later President of Emory College, 
Centenary College, the University of Mis¬ 
sissippi, and the University of South 
Carolina. His career turned him into stump 
orator, preacher, and lecturer. The public 
came to know him as Judge Longstreet, or 
Dr. Longstreet, or President Longstreet, or 
the Rev. Mr. Longstreet; but it is interest¬ 
ing that his students, remembering ‘The 
Horse Swap,’ called him ‘Bullet.’ 

Georgia Scenes(N.Y 1897). 

F.R.Longstreet, ed., Stories with a Moral 
(Philadelphia, 1912). 

J.D.Wade, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet 
(N.Y., 1924). 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS (1806-1870) 


William Gilmore Simms was a poet, 
novelist, dramatist, biographer, historian, 
essayist, and editor. He was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1806, and 
died there in 1870. As a boy he was appren¬ 
ticed to a druggist, and then read law. In 
1825 he published a small volume of poems, 
but he became widely known only after the 
publication of Martin FaberQN^Y,, 1833). 
With his perception of the ‘world-wide 
difference between writing for, and writing 
from one’s people,’ he did more than any 
other to aid in the development of a South¬ 
ern literature. 

Simms’ efforts to instil Americanism in 
literature had their best expression in the 


historical romance. ‘The chief value of his¬ 
tory,’ he said, ‘consists in its proper em¬ 
ployment for the purposes of art. . . . The 
appetite which calls into existence the 
artist of history, is not satisfied with what 
he achieves. . . . The province of the ro¬ 
mancer, if its boundaries be not yet gen¬ 
erally recognized, at least leaves him large 
liberties of conquest. . . , We should re¬ 
gard the doctrine of resolutely restraining 
ourselves to the national materials as being 
rather slavish than national, vinless the na¬ 
tive tendencies of the writer’s mind carried 
him forward in their particular contempla¬ 
tion. But at the same time, it must be re¬ 
membered that the national themes seem 
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to be among the most enduring. The most 
popular writers of all periods have been 
always most successful whenever they have 
addressed themselves to either of three 
great leading subjects,—their religion, their 
country and themselves.’ From such an 
attitude comes a regional as well as a na¬ 
tional literature. 

Simms, stimulated by the work of Scott 
and Cooper, whom he greatly admired, 
wrote innumerable novels, the best known 
of which are on the Southern Indians and 
on the border warfare between Colonials 
and British during the Revolution. Almost 
all have ‘the energetic and passionate ut¬ 
terance’ inherent in his definition of the 
best romancer. They have sunk into an 
obscurity not completely deserved. 

Despite Simms’ Americanism, he knew 
the eighteenth-century English novel only 
too well. His plantation owners were Eng¬ 
lish squires, and their humors were those 
of characters from Fielding. In the figure of 
Captain Porgy he developed the first Amer¬ 


WILLIAM CULLEN 

^Oh, Bryant!’ said a publisher, near the end 
of the poet’s life, ‘We call him “the great 
national tone imparter.” ’ 

Even in ‘Thanatopsis,’ begun when 
Bryant was seventeen, his lofty regard for 
poetry may be seen, and in his lecture ‘On 
the Value and Use of Poetry,’ given in 
1825, this regard was refined into the prin¬ 
ciple which served him so long as he wrote. 

William Cullen Bryant was born in 1794 
in Cummington, in the Berkshire moun¬ 
tains of Massachusetts. He began to write 
verse at the age of nine, and as a boy he 
prayed ‘that I might receive the gift of 
poetic genius, and write verses that might 
endure,’ His family encouraged his definite 
talent, guided his reading, and set him 
tasks of composition. In 1808 his father 
arranged for die publication of his political 
satire ‘The Embargo,’ which was repub¬ 
lished with additional poems in the next 
year, Bryant continued to write during his 
one year at Williams College and his study 
of law. Gradually he turned from the in¬ 
fluence of Pope to that of Wordsworth. 

Like other contemporary writers, Bryant 
was interested in the use of native material 


ican humorous character of any magnitude. 
‘Captain Porgy, sir,’ said a fellow character, 
‘is the only wit and buffoon, sir, that I 
ever met, or ever heard of, who never suf¬ 
fered you once to forget that he was all the 
while a gentleman.’ 

During the Civil War his home at Wood¬ 
lands was burned by the Northerners, and 
his earnings as a writer were cut off in the 
post-war chaos. His own work slackened, 
but through his friendship with men like 
Timrod and Hayne he still exerted a great 
influence on the writers of the South. 

Border Romances^ 17 vols.(N.Y., 1859,1866, 
1879); 10 vols.(N.Y., 1882). 

W.P.Trent, William Gilmore Simms^ in 
American Men of Letters Series(Boston, 
1892). 

H.M.Jarrell, ‘Falstaff and Simms’s Porgy,’ 
American Literature^ III,204~I2. 

Oscar Wegelin, A List of the Separate 
Writings of William Gilmore Simms 
(N.Y., 1906). 


BRYANT (1794-1878) 

To his brother, who had written some lines 
on a skylark, he said: ‘Did you ever see a 
skylark? . . . The skylark is an English 
bird, and an American who has never vis¬ 
ited Europe has no right to be in raptures 
about it.’ From such an attitude came his 
poem ‘To a Waterfowl’ and his many 
descriptions of Berkshire countryside. All 
these he infused with a mild pantheism. 

His metrical experiments were of great 
importance to the development of Amer¬ 
ican poetry. Before his time American poets 
were governed by the precepts of the Au- 
gustans; through him the greater freedom 
of the early nineteenth-century English¬ 
men came into otxr verse. The publication 
of his Pae»i5(Cambridge, 1821) and the 
numerous verses which soon followed 
made him by 1825 the leading American 
poet. 

An early reviewer of his poetry observed 
in 1826; ‘He is alive to the beautiful forms 
of the outward world. These forms hold a 
language to his heart. Nature to him is not 
an inert mass, mere dead mattery it is al¬ 
most a feeling and a sentiment.’ It is this 
characteristic of ‘almost’ which vitiates 
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Bryant’s poetry. Though he loved nature, 
his poetry seldom contains any quick per¬ 
ception, and his observation is colored by 
romantic sentiment rather than charged 
with emotion. 

He wrote comparatively little poetry. 
After 1825, wheh he moved to New York, 
he was chiefly concerned with the editing 
of newspapers and magazines. He was a 
sober-minded liberal in his editorial col¬ 
umns as in his poetry, and although he 
never had any wide popularity, he gave to 
joiimalism the same new dignity which he 
had given to poetry. 
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P.Godwin, ed.. The Life and Works of 
William Cullen Bryant^ 6 vols.(N.Y., 
1883-84). 

T.McDowell, ed., William Cullen Bryant^ 
Representative Selections, with Intro¬ 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1935). 

W.A.Bradley, William Cullen Bryant^ in 
English Men of Letters Series(N.Y., 
1905). 

H.C.Sturges, Chronologies of the Life and 
Writings of William Cullen Bryant^ with 
a Bibliography of His Works in Prose and 
Fme(N.Y., 1903). 


JAMES GATES PERCIVAL (1795-1856) 


James Gates Percival is the poet of a 
single poem. From 1821, when his first 
book appeared, he published much verse, 
but—‘Although Percival remained the 
ranking American poet until the appear¬ 
ance of Bryant’s Poems (1832), his work is 
now read only in anthologies, and he was 
soon forgotten.’ So states a recent biog¬ 
rapher. 

Percival, a Yale graduate and a New 
Havener, was a man of much learning and 
varied talents. Eccentricities overpowered 
his abilities as doaor, editor, and geologist; 


and a penchant for sentimentalism under¬ 
mined his poetry. His verse contains flashes 
of poetic richness, which are sustained only 
in ‘The Coral Grove.’ 

The Poetical Works of James Gates Percival, 
with a Biographical Sketch, 2 vols. 
(Boston, 1859). 

J.H.Ward, The Life and Letters of James 
Gates PercivaKfio^Xon, 1866), 
H.E.Legler, James G. Percival, An Anec¬ 
dotal Sketch and a Bibliography(Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1901). 


GRENVILLE MELLEN (1799-1841) 


Grenville Mellen is known as the poet of 
a single line: 

And high above the fight the lonely bugle 
grieves, 

from an ode delivered at the fiftieth anni¬ 


versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. Mellen 
was bom in Maine, and practised law there 
for most of his life. In 1833 he published 
a volume of verse. The MartyPs Triumph, 
Buried Valleys, and Other Poems, Nothing 
in it alters his reputation. 


EDWARD COOTE PINKNEY (1802-1828) 


Edward Coote Pinkney had the spirit of 
a cavalier. He was bom an aristocrat and 
was educated in England and Baltimore. 
As a young naval officer he was cited for 
bravery when fighting against the West 
Indian pirates. As a young lawyer in Balti¬ 
more he wrote occasional verse to lighten 
a party or to flatter a woman. In 1823, 
in Rodolph, A Fragment, he attempted 


dramatic verse, but the best and most char¬ 
acteristic of his Poew5(Baltimore, 1825) is 
of a more casual nature. He died at the age 
of twenty-six. 

T.O.Mabbott and F.L.PleadweU, The Life 
and Works of Edward C, PinkneyY 
1926). 
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THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS (1809-1858) 


Poe dubbed Thomas Holley Chivers ‘one 
of the best and one of the worst poets in 
America/ a dictum that holds true today. 
‘Avalon’ in its complete form contains 
stanzas of incredible badness; yet, when 
edited, it is one of the finest poems of its 
time. His ‘Sonnet—To Isa Sleeping’ was 
also rarely equalled. How much Poe owed 
to Chivers, or Chivers to Poe, was disputed 
by them, and has never been determined. 
Chivers died before he was fifty, having 


written some nine volumes. With Ms wild 
and unreined fancy, his profusion of exotic 
imagery, and his romantic sentiment, he 
remains one of American poetry’s eccen¬ 
tricities —a strange phenomenon to have 
spnmg from a Georgian cotton-farm. 

Eonchs of Ruby, a Gift of LoveQ^,Y»y 1851). 
S.F.Damon, Thomas Holley Chivers^ Friend 
o/P£?<N.Y., 1930). 


EDGAR ALLAN POE (1809-1849) 


Poe is the first American poet and the first 
American writer of prose whose work can 
be said to have been of importance to the 
world. 

Poe was born in 1809 in Boston, but, 
when his actress mother died in poverty 
two years later, he was taken into the family 
of John Allan, a wealthy tobacco exporter 
of Baltimore, and brought up by him. From 
1815-20 he lived abroad with the Allans, 
partly in Scotland but mostly at school in 
England. After his return he studied in 
Richmond, and in 1826 entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. He was soon dismissed 
for bad debts, then quarreled with his 
foster-father and enlisted in the army. In 
1830 he entered West Point, from which 
he was dismissed, this time for deliberate 
disobedience. In 1827 he had published 
Tamerlane^, in 1829 another volume of 
poems, and in 1831 still a third. Now quite 
cast off by Allan, he supported himself by 
writing and by intermittent editorial posi¬ 
tions with newly-popular magazines. In this 
capacity he became the first practising critic 
of any dignity in American letters. 

The publication of books written by 
Americans was made difficult by the ease 
with which English writing cotild be pi¬ 
rated. American magazines, however, were 
willing to pay for native material, and the 
stimulus to write what they would accept 
was intense. Poe wrote in 1841 to Fitz- 
Greene Halleck: ‘I need not call your atten¬ 
tion to the signs of the times in respect to 
Magazine literature. You will admit the 
tendency of the age in this direction. The 


brief, the terse, and the easily circulated 
will take the place of the diffuse, the pon¬ 
derous, and the inaccessible.’ 

It is hardly surprising that Poe’s genius 
should have developed a theory of com¬ 
position concentrated on closely-knit form 
and unity of tone. His mind developed form 
to a point of stiffness and artificiality, and it 
is difficult to read Poe without an excessive 
awareness of structure. His acute sensibility 
permitted him to express tone in terms of 
sound, color, and, at times, in that most 
difficult to convey of all perceptions, the 
tactile. 

The structure of the short story, which 
had been loose in Irving’s hands, Poe tight¬ 
ened so that emotion was allowed free play 
in such works as the tonal ‘Fall of the House 
of Usher’ or the psychological ‘Cask of 
Amontillado.’ In his tales of ratiocination, 
like ‘The Purloined Letter,’ the interest is 
more directly in the structure, and through 
the perfect co-ordination of its elements he 
was able to achieve an almost metaphysical 
beauty. Here in the character of Dupin is, 
incidentally, the prototype of a long line of 
master-minds. 

‘Poetry, above all things,’ said Poe, ‘is a 
beautiful painting, whose tints, to minute 
inspection, are a confusion worse con¬ 
founded, but start boldly out to the cursory 
glance of the connoisseur.’ The force of 
this impressionistic criterion of poetry was 
not felt in American literature until it had 
travelled a devious path, by way of the 
French symbolists, to the poetic renais¬ 
sance of the early twentieth century. 
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J. A.Harrison, ed.. The Complete Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe^ 17 vols.CN.Y., 1902). 

M.Alterton and H.Craig, eds., Edgar Allan 
Poe^ Representative Selections, with In¬ 
troduction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1935). 

K. Campbell, ed.. The Poems of Edgar Allan 
Poe(Boston, 1917). 

- Poe^s Short Storiesy in American 

Authors Series(N.Y., 1927). 

-, The Mind of Poe and Other Studies 

(Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 


Hervey Allen, Israfel: the Life and Times of 
Edgar Allan Poe(N.Y., 1926). 

G.E.Woodberry, The Life of Edgar Allan 
Pocy Personal and Literaryy with His 
Chief Correspondence with Men of Lettersy 
2 vols.(Boston, 1909). 

C.P.Cambiaire, The Influence of Edgar 
Allan Poe in FranceQA,Y.y 1927). 

J.W.Robertson, Bibliography of the Writ^ 
ings of Edgar Allan Pocy 2 vols, (San 
Francisco, 1934). 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (1804-1864) 


In the prose of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
America had the work of another genius. 
Hawthorne was one of the group in New 
England who, in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, gave to this section a 
pre-eminency of literary prestige which for 
a long time served popularly to identify 
*New England’ with ‘American.’ 

He was bom in 1804 in Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, out of whose port his father sailed 
as captain. In 1808 his father died at Sur¬ 
inam, and Hawthorne was brought up in 
polite impoverishment and dependence 
upon his maternal relatives. With their help 
he was sent to Bowdoin College, from which 
he was graduated in 1825. By all New Eng¬ 
land standards he should then have earned 
a living to support his widowed mother and 
his two sisters. Instead, he determined to 
become a writer, and anonymously pub¬ 
lished a novel, Fanshawe(Eo^tony 1828). 

This first book gave a romantic touch to 
the milieu of his college days. Although it 
was favorably reviewed, Hawthorne was 
not satisfied and later destroyed whatever 
copies he could obtain. He then followed 
Scott into the past; but, in accord with 
nativism, the past was American. For a 
number of years he kept romantically to 
himself, writing occasionally for tlie news¬ 
papers, doing odd bits of hackwork, polish¬ 
ing his style, and acquiring a limited, though 
definite, reputation. In 1837 the first edition 
of Twice-Told Tales was published. 

This increased his prestige but not his 
income. In an effort to establish himself 
economically he became a weigher and 
gauger in the Boston Custom House, an 
occupation which he found grimy and ex¬ 


hausting, and then took part in the transcen¬ 
dental socialism of Brook Farm. This was no 
better. He married in 1842, and moved to 
the old parsonage in Concord, where Emer¬ 
son, in 1836, had written a part of Nature. 
It was here that Hawthorne wrote his Mosses 
from an Old Manse(N.Y.y 1846). 

Hawthorne was not only a writer of his¬ 
torical sketches like ‘The Gray Champion,^ 
but a distinguished essayist. Few of his 
achievements were more successful than his 
creation of atmosphere. This he could call 
up not only out of the mistiness of the past, 
but from the present as well. There are no 
finer examples of his descriptive prose than 
the graphic passages of ‘The Old Manse.’ 

He was never satisfied with his tales, and 
longed ‘to achieve a novel that should 
evolve some deep lesson and should pos¬ 
sess physical substance enough to stand 
alone.’ In 1850 he published The Scarlet 
Letter. This had, at least, psychological 
substance. From the cue of an old New 
England punishment for adultery, he de¬ 
scribed the effect of sin on those involved. 
In the novel he developed an elaborate tech¬ 
nique of dynamic symbolism, foreshadowed 
in his earlier tales, by which he could express 
the nuances of his problem. Through this, 
and through his sensitive imderstanding 
of the play of conscience, he constructed 
an elaborate drama of the mind which was 
of inestimably greater importance to liter¬ 
ature than was his physical reconstruction 
of the past. Such a scene from the inner 
drama is shovm in the chapter ‘The Leech 
and his Patient.’ 

The problem of physical substance con¬ 
tinually perplexed Hawthorne, and he 
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acutely observed of his tales that they had 
‘the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in 
too retired a shade.’ Melville expressed it 
more bluntly: ‘He doesn’t patronise the 
butcher—^he needs roast-beef done rare.’ 

In ‘Ethan Brand/ The House of the 
Seven Gables (Boston, 1851), and The 
Blithedale Romance (Boston, 1852) Haw¬ 
thorne indicated his drift toward contem¬ 
porary material, utilizing in the first some 
earlier observations made on a trip to the 
Berkshires, in the second his recollections 
of Salem, and in the third his experiences 
at Brook Farm. A character like Hepzibah 
has poignancy and charm; but though 
Hawthorne was able to picture the contem¬ 
porary individual and the details of the con¬ 
temporary scene, he was unable to recreate 
the feeling of his time. 

In 1853 Hawthorne went to Liverpool as 
consul, and later spent some months in 
Italy, from which experience he gained 
material for his inferior Marble Faun 
(Boston, i860). He returned to America in 
i860, exhausted by his daughter’s illness 
and perhaps by liis own touch of the Roman 
fever. He was able to write nothing more of 
consequence before his death in 1864. He 
had done enough. 

G.P.Lathrop, ed.. The Complete Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne^ 12 vols. (Boston, 
1883). 

N.H.Pearson, ed.. The Complete Novels and 
Selected Tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne^ 
in Modem Library(N.Y., 1937). 

RALPH WALDO I 

The greatest American Romantic was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Nowhere better 
than in the words of this spokesman of 
nineteenth-century America can one find 
the natural enthusiasm of a nation faced 
with no apparent limits to prosperity nor 
checks to the individual; nor, using ‘Ro¬ 
mantic’ in a more philosophical sense, can 
one observe more typically the loose dis¬ 
tinction between understanding and reason. 

Emerson was bom in Boston in 1803, the 
descendant of a long line of men who had 
taught the public from the pulpit. No one 
was surprised when, four years after his grad¬ 
uation from Harvard in 1821, he quit teach¬ 
ing to enter divinity school. It was more 


A.Warren, ed., Nathaniel Hawthomey Rep¬ 
resentative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes, in American 
Writers Series(N.Y., 1934). 

Randall Stewart, ed.. The American Note-> 
hooks(Nt'w Haven, 1932). 

J.Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
His Wifcy 2 vols.(Boston, 1885). 

G.P.Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne(Bo^- 
ton, 1876). 

Newton Arvin, Hawthome(Bo^X.ony 1929). 

Henry James, Hawthomey in English Men 
of Letters Series(London, 1879). 

G.E.Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthomey in 
American Men of Letters Series (Bos¬ 
ton, 1902). 

E.L.Chandler, A Study of the Sources of 
the Tales and Romances Written by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Before 1853, bi 
Smith College Studies in Modem Lan- 
guages( i926),VI I,No.4. 

G.Harrison Orians, ‘The Angel of Hadley 
in Fiction,’ American Literaturey IV, 
257-69. 

Manning Hawthorne, ‘Hawthorne and 
“The Man of God,” ’ The Colophony n.s. 

II, 262-82. Contains valuable informa¬ 
tion relating to the background of The 
House of the Seven Gables and ‘The Gray 
Champion.’ 

E.K.Brown, ‘Hawthorne, Melville, and 
“Ethan Brand,” ’ American Literaturey 

III, 72-75. 

N.Browne, A Bibliography of Nathaniel 
Hawthomeifio^xoviy 1905). 


RSON (1803-1882) 

startling when, in 1832, he resigned the min¬ 
istry of the Second Church of Boston, after 
a dispute over the significance of the Lord’s 
Supper, and sailed for Europe. He travelled 
widely, visited Carlyle among others, and 
returned to Boston in 1833, glad to be ‘back 
again to myself.’ In 1834 he moved to Con¬ 
cord. 

The general loosening of Calvinistic 
rigor and the popular demand for things 
American foimd an enthusiastic supporter 
in Emerson. In 1836 he published Nature^ 
in 1837 he spoke before the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa Society on ‘The American 
Scholar’; and in 1838 he gave his startling 
and unorthodox ‘Divinity School Address/ 
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Thereafter he travelled about Americaj 
igiving innumerable lectures on these three 
cardinal points, which he collected and 
published as essays. Between tours, he 
rested comfortably in his snug, white home. 

Santayana has best summarized the char¬ 
acter of Emerson’s thought: ‘Philosophy 
for him was rather a moral energy flowering 
into sprightliness of tliought than a body of 
serious and defensible doctrines. In prac¬ 
tising transcendental speculation only in 
this poetic and sporadic fashion, Emerson 
retained its true value and avoided its 
greatest danger. He secured the freedom 
and fertility of his thought and did not 
allow one conception of law or one hint of 
harmony to sterilize the mind and prevent 
the subsequent birth within it of other 
ideas, no less just and imposing than their 
predecessors. For we are not dealing at all 
with matters of fact or with such verifiable 
truths as exclude their opposites. We are 
dealing only with imagination, with the art 
of conception, and with the various forms 
in which reflection, like a poet, may com¬ 
pose and recompose human experience.’ 

The philosophies of Plotinus, the Orien¬ 
tals, Kant, and Carlyle have all been shown 
to have their relationship to the expression 
of Emerson’s thought, but they are like 
tags and trimmings. ‘Transcendentalism,’ 
Professor Townsend has observed, ‘lies 
somewhere between the poetic metaphysics 
of Edwards and the prosaic, almost profane 
deism of Paine and Franklin.’ Emerson’s 
marrow is American. 

It was not only the congenial stimulation 
of Emerson’s message that made him pop- 
lilar, but the sparkle of his style. Emerson 
was an exuberant aphorist. He wrote sen¬ 
tences so brilliant that their successive 
haloes combine to obscure the vital weak¬ 
nesses of the structure of the whole. One 
remembers Emerson for his sudden flashes 
of insight which pierce to the heart of the 
matter. He had the tricks of an orator and 
preacher, and it is rarely possible to forget 
in his prose the voice of a Lyceum lecturer 
inspirmg and exciting his audience. 


In his theory of poetry, Emerson also 
was American. His comment that ‘it is not 
metres, but a metre-making argument that 
makes a poem,’ and his scorn of Poe as ‘the 
jingle man’ recall the emphasis which 
seventeenth-century New England poets 
placed on the substance rather than on the 
fine lace of poetry. He believed that the 
idea and its expression were inseparable, a 
concept which differs little from the 
Edwardian metaphysics of beauty as an ex¬ 
pression of divine order, which was at the 
root of the Calvinism from which he and 
his contemporaries were reacting. 

In many ways Emerson is more distin¬ 
guished as a poet than as a writer of prose. 
In his poetry the brevity of form serves to 
isolate the expression of single ideas, which 
his attempts to expand in prose often con¬ 
fused or, at least, weakened. Emerson’s 
reaction against the softness of the lyric 
gave him a sympathy for English meta¬ 
physical poets of the seventeenth century, 
which can be paralleled by their sympathetic 
reception in the twentieth century. Emerson 
had, as the metaphysical poets had, a faculty 
of rescuing poetry from the mire of sentiment 
by placing it firmly on the basis of ideas. 

The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson^ 12 vols.(Boston, 1903-04). 

F.I.Carpenter, ed., Ralph Waldo Emerson^ 
Representative Selections, with Intro¬ 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1934). 

E. W.Emerson and W.E.Forbes, eds., The 
Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson^ 10 
vols.(Boston, 1909-14). 

J.E.Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson^ 2 vols.(Boston, 1887). 

F. I.Carpenter, Emerson and Asia (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1930). 

O.W.Firkins, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Bos¬ 
ton, 1915). 

J.S.Harrison, The Teachers of Emerson 
(N.Y., 1910). 

G. W.Cooke, A Bibliography of Ralph 
Waldo Ewmc?w(Boston, 1908). 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU (1817-1862) 

Tf I seem out of step with the world,’ said from Concord, where his father was a 
Thoreau, Hi is because I hear another pencil-maker, to Harvard; called him back 

drummer.’ His spiritual rat-tat led him to Concord; hurried him from work each 
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time he earned enough to eat; drew him 
into Emerson’s household in 1841, and, 
still beating clear, drew him out again in 
1843. In. 1845 it signalled to him from the 
shores of Walden Pond. 

There Thoreau tested his self-reliance. 
With his own hands he built his house, and 
with his own eyes he looked about him. 
Man saddled himself with property, and 
was then sway-backed. He galloped, to 
arrive nowhere. Thoreau stayed put. 

What he saw he set down in Walden 
(Boston, 1854). It is one of the greatest of 
travel books, for Thoreau explored both the 
boundaries of man’s impulses and the re¬ 
sources of his soul. He pondered, and he ob¬ 
served. With his skill he brought forth the 
insects, the birds, and the fishes, the flowers, 
the shrubs, and the trees to fill the earth. 

Emerson, like so many others, forgetting 
Thoreau’s ‘Conclusion,’ wrote, ‘Instead of 
engineering for all America, he was captain 
of a huckleberry party.’ But Thoreau heard 
the drum beat. Walden was his microcos¬ 
mography, his little world. 

The source of Walden was the record of 
his journal, carefully reworked before pub¬ 
lication. Thoreau was one of the first Amer¬ 
icans to try for a native idiom. ‘Enough 
has been said in these days of the charm of 
fluent writing. . . . All men are really 
most attracted by the beauty of plain 
speech, and they even write in a florid style 
in imitation of this. . . . Where shall we 
look for a standard English but to the words 
of a standard man. . . . Whose are the 
truly labored sentences? From the weak and 
flimsy periods of the politician and literary 
man, we are glad to turn even to the de¬ 
scription of work, the simple record of the 
month’s labor in the farmer’s almanac, to 
restore our tone and spirits. . . . The sur¬ 
liness with which the woodchopper speaks 
of his woods, handling them as indifferently 
as his axe, is better than the mealy-mouthed 
enthusiasm of the lover of nature. Better 
that the primrose by the river’s brim be 
a yellow primrose, and nothing more, than 
that it be something less.’ ‘The language 
of excitement is at best picturesque merely. 


You must be calm before you can utter 
oracles.’ 

Men have caught up with his prose; they 
have scarcely begun with his poetry. His 
verse had toughness, and he knew why. 
‘The poet is no tender slip of fairy stock, 
who requires peculiar institutions and 
edicts for his defense, but the toughest son 
of earth and of Heaven. . . .’ ‘A true poem 
is distinguished not so much by a felicitous 
expression, or any thought it suggests, as 
by the atmosphere which surrounds it.’ 
‘There is a soberness in a rough aspect, as 
of unhewn granite, which addresses a depth 
in us, but a polished surface hits only the 
ball of the eye.’ 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rwers(Bosioni 1849) was Thoreau’s only 
book besides Walden to be published dur¬ 
ing his lifetime. He died of tuberculosis in 
1862, before he was ready for another. 
Whatever other volumes have been pub¬ 
lished over his name have been culled from 
his journals and letters. 

The Writings of Henry David Thoreauy 
20 vols.(Boston, 1906). Vols.VII~XX 
contain the Journals of Thoreau. 

B.V.Crawford, ed., Henry David Thoreau^ 
Representative Selections, with Intro¬ 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1934). 
H.S.Salt, The Life of Henry David Thoreau 
(London, 1890). 

J.B.Atkinson, Henry Thoreau^ the Cosmic 
YankeeQA,Y»y 1927). 

John Burroughs, Indoor Studiesi^Bostony 
1899), 1-42. 

N.Foerster, ‘The Intellectual Heritage of 
Thoreau,’ Texas ReviewJ lI^1^2-212, 
R.L. Stevenson, Familiar Studies of Men 
and BooksQA,Y.y 1892), 129--71. 
F.W.Lorch, ‘Thoreau and the Organic 
Theory in Poetry,’ PA1L44,LIII,286- 
302. 

F.H. Allen, A Bibliography of Henry David 
Thoreau(JBo^xon^ 1908). 

William White, ‘A Henry David Thoreau 
Bibliography, 1908-1937,’ BuL of BibL^ 
XVI,90-92, in-13. 


CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH (1813-1892) 

Christopher Pearse Cranch was one of was bom in Alexandria, Virginia, of New 
the ihany intellectuals who were drawn England parents, and as a young clergyman 

into the stream of Transcendentalism. He filled many pastorates in the East and Mid- 
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die West. In 1840, after he had come to 
Boston, his kinsman John Quincy Adams 
was startled enough to comment in his 
diary: ‘Pearse Cranch, ex ephebis^ preached 
here last week, and gave out quite a stream 
of transcendentalism, most imexpectedly.’ 

Cranch left the ministry, and painted and 
wrote poetry. Several of his poems were 
published in the Dial^ Transcendentalism’s 
organ, and he is remembered as one of the 
lesser poets whose inspiration came from 
this intellectual quickening. As a painter of 
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landscapes he lived for many years abroad, 
in Rome, Florence, and Paris. Finally, in 
1863, he returned to America, and in 1873 
to Cambridge, as a talented, but minor, 
figure. 

Po«?wjr(Philadelphia, 1844). 

Ariel and Caliban(N,Y.) 1887). 

L.C.Scott, The Life and Letters of Christo-- 
pher Pearse Cranch(Bostony 1917). 
G.W.Cooke, The Poets of Transcendentalism 
(N.Y., 1903). 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING (1818-1901) 


William Ellery Channing’s life was 
spent in trusting himself. Thoreau, his 
great friend, called him ‘as naturally whim¬ 
sical as a cow is brindled.’ Chamiing was 
the son of a prominent Boston doctor, and 
the nephew and namesake of the famous 
Unitarian radical and abolitionist. In 1834 
he entered Harvard, but left in boredom 
after a few months and disappeared into 
the country to write poetry. He later lived 
for a time in Cincinnati, but in 1842 he 
came to Concord, which, as much as any¬ 
where, was his home for the rest of his life. 
‘Ellery Channing,’ said Hawthorne, ‘is one 
of those queer and clever young men, whom 
Mr. Emerson (that everlasting rejecter of 
all that is, and seeker for he knows not 


what) is continually picking up by way of a 
genius.’ 

Channing was eccentric and unreliable, 
but only his family could never forgive 
him. His friends saw in his character that 
which critics can find in his poetry: a fresh¬ 
ness and individuahty rising out of an un¬ 
disciplined spirit. 

F.B.Sanborn, ed., Poems of Sixty-Five 
Years by Ellery C/zawwmg(Philadelphia, 
1902). Contains biographical sketch. 
R.W.Emerson, ‘Walks with Ellery Chan¬ 
ning,’ Atlantic Monthly 
F.B.Sanborn, ‘The Maintenance of a 
Poet,’ Atlantic Afawf/z(y,LXXXVI,8i9- 
24. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (1807-1882) 


Longfellow was bom in 1807 in Portland, 
MBinCi into a family of distinction and a 
milieu of culture. When he entered Bow- 
doin, as a sophomore and a member of the 
same class as Hawthorne, his intellectual 
snobbery was perhaps sufficient to make 
him uncongenial to his classmates and to 
mark him for a professorial career. 

On his graduation in 1825, the college 
proposed that he prepare himself to teach 
modem languages there by a period of 
study abroad. He accepted, and for three 
years luxuriated in Continental culture and 
sentiment. He came back to Bowdoin, but, 
in 1834, after a similar proposal from Har¬ 
vard, returned to Europe for an additional 
year of study. 

His life in Cambridge, against the hand¬ 


some background of Craigie House, be¬ 
came one of ease. ‘Longfellow,’ as Whitman 
described him, ‘reminiscent, polish’d, ele¬ 
gant, with the air of finest conventional 
library, picture-gallery or parlor, with la¬ 
dies and gentlemen in them, and plush and 
rosewood, and ground-glass lamps, and 
mahogany and ebony furniture, and a silver 
inkstand and scented paper to write on.’ 

This was a man, as Simms would have 
described him, prepared to write ‘for’ and 
not ‘from’ the people. 

The nineteenth century was attracted by 
the sentiment with which he perfumed his 
verse; his pictures of an honest village 
blacksmith and a pathetic Evangeline re¬ 
affirmed for the public his truism that life 
was real and earnest. Longfellow supplied 
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their demand, with a natural pleasure at 
their approval. 

At the same time he was searching the 
literatures of a dozen tongues to find fresh 
subjects and meters. He translated senti¬ 
mental lyrics from the German, songs from 
the Troubadours, sonnets from the Italian, 
eclogues from the Latin, a hymn from the 
B3rzantine Greek, laments from tlie Anglo- 
Saxon, ballads from the Spanish, and sagas 
from the Scandinavian. His work as a trans¬ 
lator had its climax in his version of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. All these stocked his lec¬ 
tures and made him an expert metrist. 

No other American poet had his skill. It 
found expression not only in his transla¬ 
tions, but in his own poetry. Taul Revere’s 
Ride’ is a swift-moving, skilfully con¬ 
structed ballad; ‘Serenade,’ an exquisite 
lyric; ‘Divina Commedia’ and ‘Venice’ are 
sensitive sonnets. 

The taste for his variety of sentiment has 
passed, and no other American poetry has 
undergone a more thorough reversal of its 
original popularity among critics than has 
that of Longfellow. 


S.Longfellow, ed.. The Works of Hemy 
Wadsworth Longfellow^ 14 vols.(Boston, 
1886-91). 

O. Shepard, ed., Henry Wadsworth Long* 
fellow^ Representative Selections, with 
Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes, 
in American Writers Series(N.Y., 1934). 

S. Longfellow, Life of Henry W. Longfellowy 
3 vols.(Boston, 1891). 

T. W.Higginson, Henry W, Longfellow^ in 
American Men of Letters Series(Boston, 
1902). 

Lawrance Thompson, Young Longfellow 
(N.Y., 1938). 

W.D.Howells, Literary Friends and Ac* 
quaintances(yi.Y 1900^,178-211. 

G. R.Elliott, The Cycle of Modem Poetry 
(Princeton, i929),64-82. 

H. M.Jones, ‘Longfellow,’ in J.Macy, ed., 
American Writers on American Litera* 
rwre(N.Y., i93i),i05-24. 

G.Saintsbury, Prefaces and Es^qy^CLondon, 
i933)>324-44- 

L.S.Livingston, A Bibliography of the First 
Editions in Book Form of the Writings of 
Henry WadsworthLongfellowQ^.Y.x 1908). 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1809-1894) 


‘The Brahmin caste of New England’ 
Holmes defined as its ‘harmless, inoffen¬ 
sive, untitled aristocracy.’ He was all Brah¬ 
min. His ancestry was linked with the early 
settlers of New England, and as an adult he 
lived for many years on the water side of 
Beacon Street. His father was an orthodox 
minister. ‘I might have been a minister my¬ 
self, for aught I know,’ Holmes said, ‘if [a 
certain] clergyman had not looked and 
talked so like an imdertaker.’ Only a few 
contemporaries found his liberalism harm¬ 
ful, and no one found even his slight snob¬ 
bery offensive. 

For a year after his graduation from 
Harvard in 1829 Holmes read law, but gave 
this up for medicine, which he studied for 
two years at Boston and Harvard. For two 
more years he studied in Paris, before re¬ 
turning to Boston to establish his practice. 
He wrote frequently on medical matters, 
and in 1838 was made professor of anatomy 
at Dartmouth, a duty which required only 
three months of each year. In 1843 he pub¬ 
lished his famous study of ‘The Contagious¬ 


ness of Puerperal Fever.’ In 1847 he was 
made Parkman Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Harvard Medical School, 
and until 1882 he instructed and amused 
his classes. 

‘Now, James, let me talk and don’t in¬ 
terrupt me,* Holmes once chided Lowell. 
After 1857, few Americans would have 
wanted to interrupt the wittiest man of 
the century. In November of that year, 
in the first issue of the Atlantic Monthly^ 
appeared ‘The Autocrat.’ Holmes concen¬ 
trated the best of his table-talk in this and 
succeeding numbers. In the next year these 
essays were published as The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast raWe(Boston, 1858); a sec¬ 
ond group appeared as The Professor at 
the Breakfast raWe(Boston, i860); and a 
third as The Poet at the Brecd^ast Table 
(Boston, 1872). 

The sprightly turn of Holmes’s mind 
marked his poetry as well as his prose. He 
was the great writer of ‘occasional’ verse. 
Whether it was a description of a family 
caudle-cup or Smibert’s portrait of an an- 
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cestor, a poem for a class reunion or for the 
bicentenary of King’s Chapel, an attack on 
Calvinism or a pleasant homily, he man¬ 
aged deftly to bring it into meter. 

Holmes wrote three novels, more or less 
similar. The best known, Elsie Venner 
(Boston, i86i), was. Holmes explained, an 
attempt ‘to stir the question of automatic 
agency in its relation to self-determination. 
To do this by means of a palpable outside 
agency, predetermining certain traits of 
character and certain apparently voluntary 
acts, such as the common judgment of 
mankind and the tribunals of law and the¬ 
ology have been in the habit of recognizing 
as sin and crime.’ Holmes was equal to the 
theme, but he was too inherently a rambling 
conversationalist to meet the formal re¬ 
quirements of a novel. His novels are in¬ 
teresting because it is Holmes who talks; 
they lack, however, the personality of his 
essays. 
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Holmes lived to be an old man, saddened 
by the deaths of his fellow members of the 
Saturday Club, but seldom able to refuse 
the right word or the right bit of verse to 
celebrate an occasion. He died in 1894, 
and his mantle of wit and wisdom passed 
almost imperceptibly onto the shoulders 
of his son, Mr. Justice Holmes. 

The Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes^ 13 
vols. (Boston, 1891). 

J.T.Morse, Jr., The Life and Letters of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes^ 2 vols.(Boston, 1896). 
Brooks, Van Wyck, ‘Dr. Holmes: Fore¬ 
runner of the Moderns,’ Saturday Re» 
view of Literature 13~i 5• 
E.Gosse, ‘An English View of the Auto¬ 
crat,’ The Criticy n.s.,XXI1,382-83. 
C.H.Grattan, ‘O.W.Holmes,’ American 
Mercury yWyyj-/^ i. 

G.B.Ives, A Bibliography of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes(fiosxony 1907). 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER (1807-1892) 


John Greenleaf Whittier was bom in 
1807 in Haverhill, in Massachusetts. His 
parents were Quaker, and his childhood 
was passed in the atmosphere of homely 
friendliness which he describes in Snow- 
hound. It was evidently the poetry of 
Robert Bums which set him at verse- 
making, and directed his attention to the 
farm-life about him. In 1827 his father 
agreed with the entreaties of editors inter¬ 
ested in the work of his son, and sent him 
to Haverhill Academy. Flushed by encour¬ 
agement, Whittier wrote, during the next 
five years, almost a poem a week. Verse was 
always a little too easy for him. 

In 1829 he became editor of The Ameri¬ 
can Manufacturer, a partisan paper. This 
was the fost of many editorial positions 
which took him for brief periods to Hart¬ 
ford and Philadelphia, and occupied him 
during the greater part of his life, which he 
passed in Haverhill or nearby Amesbury. 
In 1833, excited by the message of William 
Lloyd Garrison, he became an abolitionist, 
and until the Civil War devoted his life to 
the cause. 

His propagandist poetry is unsurpassed 
in American literature. He also wrote brief 
pastorals, but checked himself from the 


thought of long or elaborate poetry. ‘I 
frankly confess that I have not resolution 
to attempt anything of the kind. Besides, 
unless consecrated to the sacred interests 
of religion and humanity, it would be a 
criminal waste of life, and abuse of the 
powers which God has given for his own 
glory and the welfare of the world.’ 

The advent of the Civil War, and the 
awkward situation of a Friend encouraging 
strife, more or less brought a close to Whit¬ 
tier’s propagandist activities. From that 
time on he devoted himself to writing in 
terms of the gospel of love and natural sim¬ 
plicity, through which he became thought 
of as the kindly old man of America. 

The quiemess of Whittier’s best verse 
dulls the appreciation of its artistic merit. 
Whittier consciously sought simplicity, and 
deleted whatever jarred. No other American 
poet has created homely imagery equal to 
that of Snowbound, nor has one written re¬ 
ligious verse uf a purity comparable with his. 

Between Whittier and the literary fig¬ 
ures of Cambridge and Boston stretched a 
long frontier of countryside. 

The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, 7 

vols.CBoston, 1888-89). 
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S.T.Pickard, The Life and Letters of John 
Greenleaf Whittier^ 2 vols.(Boston, 1894). 
B.Perry, Park-Street PapersiBoston^ 1908), 
173-201. 

F.M.Pray, A Study of Whittier^s Appren¬ 
ticeship as a P(?^r(Pennsylvania State 
College, 1930). 


W.T.Scott, Toetry in American: A New 
Consideration of Whittier’s Verse,’ Nexn 
England ¥11,258-75. 

T.F.Currier, (comp.), A Bibliography of 
John Greenleaf WhittieT{C2ccriibndgti 
Mass., 1937). 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL (1819-1891) 


James Russell Lowell, the descendant of 
an old New England family, was graduated 
from Harvard in 1838 after four years of ‘the 
merest browsing.’ In a desultory fashion he 
then proceeded to a degree in law. His love 
for Maria White woke him up. She was an 
enthusiast for the antislavery movement, 
and through her and her circle of friends 
Lowell had a period of excited liberalism. 

For most of his life, Lowell was buffeted 
between two intellectual currents of the 
New England renaissance: the urge to re¬ 
volt and the love of refinement. In 1843, ^ 
year before his marriage to Miss White, he 
could write to his friend Briggs, apropos of 
radicalism, ‘I believe that no poet in this 
age can write much that is good unless he 
give himself up to this tendency.’ But in 
1850 he was saying to the same correspond¬ 
ent: ‘My poems have thus far had a regular 
and natural sequence. First, Love and the 
mere happiness of existence beginning to 
be conscious of itself, then Freedom—^both 
being the sides which Beauty presented to 
me—^and now I am going to try more 
wholly after Beauty herself. . . . Certainly 
I shall not grind for any Philistines, whether 
Reformers or Conservatives.’ 

His direction was never final. In a single 
year, 1848, appeared A Fable for Critics; 
Poemsy Second Series; The Biglow Papers^ 
First Series; and The Vision of Sir Laun- 
faL In 1888, three years before his death, 
he published both Political Essays and 
Heartsease and Rue, He was never essen¬ 
tially radical, nor intently for Beauty; yet he 
continued to play with each. 

In 1855 he succeeded Longfellow at 
Harvard as Smith Professor of the French 
and Spanish Languages and Literatures, 
and was made professor of belles-lettres. 
From 1857 to 1861 he was the first editor 
of the newly-founded Atlantic Monthly^ 
and in 1864 became an editor of the North 


American Review. Such activities de¬ 
manded varied talents. He responded with 
editorials, essays, literary criticism, and 
poems of every sort. These were consist¬ 
ently graceful, always proficient, and al¬ 
most invariably superficial. 

‘I reckon myself a good taster of dia¬ 
lects,’ he said; and, after the publication of 
The Biglow PaperSy boasted, ‘I am the 
first poet who has endeavored to express 
the American Idea.’ Such an expression of 
the vernacular was admirable for satirical 
attacks, but its thinness became apparent 
when Lowell attempted to extend its use 
in ‘The Courtin’. 

Even in literary criticism, with which he 
was most occupied, he was content to re¬ 
late the expressions of a cultivated mind. 
He seemed too awed by the classics of 
English literature to strike out for himself, 
either critically or creatively, but his ob¬ 
servations are always interesting. It is only 
because there have since been so many men 
of good taste that his remarks are being 
forgotten. Certain of his essays, such as 
‘On a Certain Condescension in Foreign¬ 
ers,’ will not be so readily passed by. These 
more directly express himself. 

In 1877 he was appointed Minister to 
Spain, and in 1880 was sent to the Court 
of St. James’s. In London his wit, good¬ 
breeding, and general respect for things 
British made him a universally satisfactory 
representative of the American people. 
That he was an index only to a minority 
did not matter. What the British admired, 
and what we still respect, was a man of very 
great ease, and an example of the new 
refinement to be found among Americans. 

The Complete Writings of James RusseU 

Lowelly 16 vols.(Boston, 1904). Includes 

Scudder’s lAfcy and Lettersy ed. by C.E. 

Norton. 
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H.E.Scudder, James Russell Lowell^ 2 vols. 
(Boston, 1901). 

M.A.DeW.Howe,ed.,New? Letters of James 
Russell Lozi;^//(N.Yoi932.) 
E.M.Chapman, ‘The Biglow Papers Fifty 
Years After/ Yale Review^ n.SoVI, 120-34. 
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H.H.Clark, ‘Lowell’s Criticism of Roman¬ 
tic Literature,’ PAfL/^,XLI,209-28. 

-, ‘Lowell—Humanitarian, Nationalist, 

or Humanist?’ Studies in Philology^ 

XXVII,41 1 - 41 * 

G.W. Cooke, A Bibliography of James Rus-- 
sell Lc?w;e//(Boston, 1906). 


MARIA LOWELL (1821-1853) 


‘That is poetry V Amy Lowell exclaimed, on 
reading ‘An Opium Fantasy.’ ‘It is better 
than anything her husband ever wrote, and 
he always said that she was a better poet 
than he.’ 

Maria White was eighteen when she and 
James Russell Lowell first met. Her home 
in Watertown was the center of a group of 
young Harvard graduates and their sisters, 
who alternated serious discussions of re¬ 
form movements with music and dancing. 
‘The Band’ took an immediate interest in 
the pair. ‘They tell me I shall be in love 
with her,’ Lowell jubilantly reported, soon 
after their meeting. Their courtship took 
on a general interest, and their love letters 
were passed about from one member of 
‘the Band’ to another. 

In 1840 they became engaged, but they 
were not married until four years later. 
After their wedding they moved to Phila¬ 
delphia, where for a few months Lowell 
wrote editorials for the Pennsylvania Free-- 
man. His wife helped their income a little by 


selling translations of German poetry. In 
1845 they returned to his father’s home in 
Cambridge. The deaths of three of their 
four children, and Maria’s illness, saddened 
their happiness together. 

Occasionally her poems appeared in 
magazines or anthologies. There was no 
collection of her work, however, until after 
her death in 1852. Then, in 1855, Lowell 
had privately printed an edition of fifty 
copies. In 1907 another limited edition 
appeared, but it was not until the publica¬ 
tion of an enlarged edition in 1936 that her 
poetry became generally accessible. 

Her poems have a richness of color and 
imagination reminiscent of Coleridge and 
Keats. She wrote comparatively little, but 
the quality of her verse is surpassed by that 
of no other American woman in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century save Emily Dickinson. 

Hope J. Vernon, ed., The Poems of Maria 
Lowell, With Unpublished Letters and a 
Biography (Providence, R.I., 1936), 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT (1796-1859) 


William Hickling Prescott described 
the story of the Spanish conquest of Mexico 
as ‘a rich prose epic.’ Narrative history had 
the appeal of romance based on history. 
Motley’s novel. Merry Alow«t(Boston, 
1849), was followed by The Rise of the 
Dutch Repuhlic(London and N.Y., 1856). 
The sequence is not strange. 

In 1813, during his junior year at 
Harvard, Prescott lost the sight of one eye 
and, two years later, much use of the sec¬ 
ond. From 1815 to 1817 he travelled abroad 
in a vain attempt to restore the sight of the 
latter to normality. The effort was unsuc- 
ccssftil, and Prescott was faced with the 
realization that most professions were 


closed to him. With the assistance of friends 
who read to him, he continued his study, 
which had been cut short by his accident. 
With them he read widely in the various 
literatures of Europe, and decided to be¬ 
come a writer. He tried his hand at a tale 
or two, then considered writing a survey of 
some national literature, and at last rejected 
a study of Italian literature in favor of some 
phase of Spanish history. ‘I believe the 
Spanish subject will be more new than the 
Italian.’ 

His study of Mably’s Sur V£tude de 
VHistoire determined his approach. ‘I like 
particularly his notion of the necessity of 
giving an interest as well as utility to his-* 
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tory, by letting events tend to some obvious 
point or moral; in short, by paying such at¬ 
tention to the development of events tend¬ 
ing to this leading result, as one would in 
the construction of a romance or drama.’ 

This principle was behind not only the 
writing of The History of the Reign of Per- 
dinand and Isabella the CarAo/2c(Boston, 
1838), but behind two of his subsequent 
narratives. The History of the Conquest of 
McxicoQil.Y,^ 1843) and The History of the 
Conquest of P£rw(N.Y., 1847). The most 
dramatic passages of these are descriptions 


of actual conquest, but in many ways the 
most skilfully written are those in which he 
reconstructs ‘the development of events 
tending to this leading result.’ Such is 
‘The Foundation of Vera Cruz,’ with its 
concluding intimation of doom. 

The Works of William H, Prescott^ 22 vols. 
(Philadelphia, 1904). 

G.Ticknor, Life of William Hickling Pres^ 
cort(Boston, 1864). 

J.S.Bassett, The Middle Group of Ameri^ 
can Historians(N,Y.^ 1917),211-23. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN (1823-1893) 


The character of the Indian, Parkman 
wrote in 1845, ‘will always remain more or 
less of a mystery to one who does not add 
practical observations to his closest studies. 
In fact, I am more than half resolved to 
devote a few months to visiting the dis¬ 
tant tribes.’ In April of the next year he 
set out on the journey which he describes 
in The Oregon Trail. 

Since childliood, Francis Parkman had 
been interested in the American Indian, 
and at the age of eighteen had formed the 
plan for a history of the struggle between 
the French and English for Canada, in 
which the Indian had been a prime factor. 
His chief concern at Harvard, from which 
he was graduated in 1844, and subse¬ 
quently while at law school was in his 
preparation for such a work. He studied in¬ 
tensively, but ‘my reliance was less on 
books than on such personal experiences 
as should in some sense identify me with 
my theme.’ For this experience he pene¬ 
trated such wilderness as could be found 
in New England, ‘merely to have a taste of 
the half savage kind of life necessary to be 
led.’ Accounts of certain of these trips he 
published as articles. 

The Oregon Trail had been a subject of 
interest to Americans since the early eight¬ 
een-thirties, when Lee and Whitman had 
each led groups to settle near the Colum¬ 
bia River. Since 1842 the ‘Oregon fever’ 
had grown hotter, and the subject of pos¬ 
session was continually debated between 
the United States and Great Britain. Presi¬ 
dent Polk’s ultimatum to Great Britain 
came in the same month as Parkman’s de¬ 


parture. It is not surprising that Parkman 
should have been interested in the Trail, 
nor that in the Knickerbocker for February 
1847 he should have begun a narrative of 
his journey. In 1849 it appeared as a book. 
The Oregon Trail brought back into popu¬ 
lar literature a realistic approach to the 
frontier and the Indian, which had been 
rare since the time of Mrs. Rowlandson. 

Parkman’s health had been overstrained 
before his departure; on his return it was 
almost ruined, and for the rest of his life 
he suffered from intense illness and partial 
blindness. Nevertheless, in 1848 he began 
his history of France in the New World,* 
with The History of the Conspiracy of Pon-- 
riac(Boston, 1851), and in 1892 the series 
was completed. It represents probably the 
finest work by any American historian. 
Parkman’s flair for narrative and the power 
of observation displayed in The Oregon 
Trail transform the material of his exhaus¬ 
tive research into an epic of conquest even 
finer than that of Prescott. 

The Works of Francis Parkman^ 20 vols. 
(Boston, 1897-98). 

W.L. Schramm, ed., Francis Parkman^ 
Representative Selections, with Intro¬ 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1938). 
C.H.Famham, A Life of Francis Parkman 
(Boston, 1900). 

I The series includes: Piomers of Prance in the Nem 
World{i%6syi The Jesuits in North America in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century(iB67)iLa Salle; or. The Discovery of the 
Great Westii%^y, The Old K4gme in Canada(lS74); 
Ckmnt Prontenae and New Prance under Louis XIV 
^ 877 ); Montcalm and A Half-Cmury of 

Cot0ict(iS9Z% 
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H.D.Sedwick, Francis Parkman^ in Ameri- of the Massachusetts Historical Society^ 

can Men of Letters Series(Boston, 1904). LVL319-35. 

H.C.Lodge, ‘Francis Parkman/ Proceedings G.M.Wrong, ‘Francis Parkman/ Canadian 

Historical IV,289-303. 

RICHARD HENRY DANA, JR. (1815-1882) 


Richard Henry Dana, Jr., wrote as realis¬ 
tically about life at sea as Parkman had 
written about life on the frontier. Dana had 
entered Harvard in 1831, but in his third 
year his eyesight grew weak, and to recover 
his health he sailed as a member of the 
crew of the brig ‘Pilgrim,’ bound for Cali¬ 
fornia. 

‘All the books professing to give life at 
sea,’ Dana wrote in his preface, ‘have been 
written by persons who have gained their 
experience as naval officers, or passengers, 
and of these, there are very few which are 
intended to be taken as narratives of facts. 

A voice from the forecastle has hardly 
yet been heard. . . . My d 'sigi*. is, and it is 
this which has induced me to publish the 
book, to present the life of a common sailor 
at sea as it really is,—the light and the dark 
together.’ 


The ‘voice from the forecastle’ was, how¬ 
ever, that of a gentleman; its expression was 
that of an observer rather than that of a 
common sailor. This important distinction 
should always be made between types of 
realism. 

Dana returned to be graduated from 
Harvard in 1837. He then studied to be¬ 
come a lawyer, and in 1841 published The 
Seaman's Friend^ an important study of 
maritime law. He became a distinguished 
member of his profession, but Two Years 
before the Mast (1840) was his only great 
literary success. 

Two Years before the Afa5r(N.Y., 1936). 
C.F.Adams, Richard Henry Dana: A Bio- 
graphy^ 2 vols.(Boston, 1890). 

Bliss Perry, The Praise of Folly and Other 
PiZpers(Boston, 1923),53-62. 


HERMAN MELVILLE (1819-1891) 


‘In this world of lies. Truth is forced to 
flee like a scared white doe in the wood¬ 
lands.’ Melville observed this, and spent his 
life in pursuit. 

Herman Melville was born in 1819 in 
New York City. His family’s fortune having 
fallen, his schooling was cut short and he 
was forced to work as a clerk, farm-boy, 
and schoolmaster. In 1837 he sailed to 
Liverpool as a cabin-boy, an experience 
which he later described in Redburn(^,Y 
1849). After his return and a period of vari¬ 
ous attempts to satisfy himself with em¬ 
ployment on land, he sailed again on 3 Jan¬ 
uary ^1841, this time aboard the whaler 
‘Acushnet,’ bound for the South Seas. *A 
whale-ship was my Yale College and my 
Harvard.’ On 9 July 1842, he deserted ship 
at the Marquesas Islands, fled inland and 
lived among the natives. He escaped on the 
‘Lucy Ann,’ an Australian whaler, and de¬ 
serted her on 9 September 1842, at Tahiti, 
where with a new friend he tried farming 
on tlie islands. In August 1843, he shipped 
on the frigate ‘United States,* the scene of 


White Jacket(f:^.Y,y 1850), and in October 
of the next year he reached home. In Typee 
(London, 1846) and Owoo(London, 1847), 
he passed on a romantic dream of the Pa¬ 
cific to a delighted public. 

Melville was not content with his easy 
success. In Mardi(N.Y., i849),with a Rabe¬ 
laisian freedom, he explored other men’s 
minds. He discovered that it was his own 
depth which he should have plumbed. This 
he did, with elaborate symbolism, in Moby 
Dick(N.Y., 1851) and Pierre{N.Y., 1852). 
Ahab was unhampered in his pursuit of the 
white whale, which stood for the insoluble 
and evil mystery of the imiverse. Pierre was 
Ahab come ashore, to the more difficult task 
of reconciling conventionality and the pur¬ 
suit of truth amidst the complexities of so¬ 
ciety. ‘Is this the warm lad that once sung 
to the world of the Tropical Summer?’ The 
public would have none of Melville’s nat¬ 
uralism; his books were ignored, and his 
fame was snuffed out. 

The remaining years of his life were 
spent in obscurity, mostly as a customs in- 
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spector in New York City. He wrote more 
prose, Israel Potter(H.Y 1855), Piazza 
TalesQ^.y.y 1856), and The Confidence Man 
(N.Y., 1857), but none of it was success¬ 
ful. After a trip to the Holy Land in 1856- 
57, he began ClarelO^.Y.y 1876), a long 
poem examining contemporary beliefs. 
This poem plus the poems in Battle-Pieces 
(N.Y., 1^66), John Afarr(N.Y., 1888), and 
Timoleon(yi.Y.y 1891), the last two privately 
printed, constituted his only literary work 
until, in the last few months before his 
death in 1891, he wrote the short novel 
Billy BM(iJ(London, 1924). 

Melville was the most versatile American 
writer of prose in the nineteenth century. 
His dexterity is displayed not only by the 
obvious contrasts between his lush descrip¬ 
tions of the land of the Typees, the exuber¬ 
ance of Mardiy and the harshness of Cuti¬ 
cle’s operation at sea, but even more by his 
constant manipulation of style to give par¬ 
ticular emotional effects. The Shakespear¬ 
ian quality of Ahab’s soliloquies brings tragic 
overtones of Lear and Hamlet, and the con¬ 
versation of the youthful Pierre is like that 
of a Romeo or the hero of a cheap romance. 
More subtly, the decay of Pierre’s sense of 
time is illustrated by a disintegration of se¬ 
quence in the beginning of the last section 
of ‘The History of an Author.’ Melville also 
knew the value of sound in prose; he had 


ears to help him write, as well as eyes. No 
writer of prose in his century so well under¬ 
stood the various potentialities of his 
medium. 

It was not until 1919 that the greatness of 
Melville’s achievement in the novel began 
to be recognized in America; but not even 
yet has the freshness and vigor of his poetry 
received its due attention. In an age when 
verse was polite and conventional, Melville 
was not afraid of roughness and individuality. 

The Works of Herman Melvilley 16 vols. 
(London, 1922-24). 

Willard Thorp, ed., Herman MelvilUy 
Representative Selections, with Intro¬ 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1938). 

R.Weaver, Herman Melvilley Mariner and 
Mystic(y[.Y ,y 1921). 

J.Freeman, Herman Melvillcy in English 
Men of Letters Series(N.Y., 1926). 

L. Muniford^ Y^rman Melville(N.Y,y 1929). 
R.P.Blackmur, ‘The Craft of Herman Mel¬ 
ville,’ Virginia Quarterly Review^lVy 
266-82. 

E.L.G.Watson, ‘Melville’s Pierref New 
England Qwarrer/y,III,195-234. 

-,‘Melville’s Testament of Acceptance,’ 

New England QuarterlyyVly'^i^2'j, 

M. Sadleir, Excursions in Victorian Biblio- 
graphy{Londony I922),2i7ff. 


POEMS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Warfare today evokes but little poetry; 
confronted with the modern holocaust, the 
imagination is stricken dumb. In the time 
of the American Civil War, however, there 
was still an atmosphere of romance, and the 
spirit of gallantry and sacrifice found ex¬ 
pression in such ballads and elegies as are 
illustrated here. 

The poets were from all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men: Parsons was a Boston dentist 
and a famous translator of Dante; Meredith 
became a New York banker; Brownell was 
a Rhode Island poet who served as Farra- 
gut’s secretary at the time of the battle of 
Mobile Bay; Read was a major on the stalf 
of General Lew Wallace; Boker was a Phila¬ 
delphian playwright and poet; Thompson 
was a lawyer; and Lathrop, who was o^y a 
boy during the war, was an author and editor. 


Such poems as these have helped to make 

the struggle between the North and the 

South even more popular than the Revolu¬ 
tion as a display of romantic heroism. 

Thomas William Parsons, Poews(Boston, 
1893). 

R.Hovey, Seaward: An Elegy on the Death 
of Thomas William Parsons{Boslony 1893). 
Contains critical essay. 

Henry Howard Brownell, Lines of Battky 
ed. with an introduction by M.A.De W. 
Howe(N.Y., 1912). 

The Poetical Works of r.P.P^ac/(Philadel- 
phia, 1883). 

George Henry Boker, Poems of the War 
(Boston, 1864,1890). 

George Parsons Lathrop, Dreams and Days 
(N.Y., 1892). 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) 


The epitaph to the Civil War was written 
by Abrah^ Lincoln. Despite the fact that 
war was not ended when he helped to dedi¬ 
cate a portion of the battlefield of Gettys¬ 
burg as a national cemetery, his words have 
become attached to the memory of all who 
fell during tliis great disruption of national 
unity. 

The quietness and brevity of his bene¬ 
diction are in sharp contrast to the excited, 
two-hour long declamation of Edward Ev¬ 
erett, which preceded it. Lincoln under¬ 


stood, far better than Everett, the need 
for repose which accompanies any tragedy, 
and Imew that victory alone achieves no 
goal. 

N.W.Stephenson, Lincoln: An Account of 
His Personal LifeilndiBmpoh^jy 1922). 
William E.Barton, Lincoln at Gettysburg 
(Indianapolis, 1930). 

Edgar Lee Masters, Lincoln the Alan(N.Y., 

1931x478-98. 
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